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“What Then Is the American, 
This New Man?” 


HIS question, posed in the last years of the Revolution by a Frenchman 
long resident in America, has never ceased to be of challenging interest. 
It lies at the heart of every inquiry into the national past and of every attempt 
to understand the present or peer into the future. It concerns specialists in 
economics, political science, and sociology no less than historians; students of 
religion, literature, and the arts no less than social scientists; statesmen no less 
than scholars. If we can once learn why the American has come to be as he 
is, what his instinctive reactions are to life, how he differs from the people of 
other lands, we shall have gained a deep insight into the springs of national 
thought and action. 
Crévecceur’s own answer to his question can still be read with profit.” He 
was, of course, one of a long procession of Europeans who have tried to 
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l Presidential address prepared for the Columbus meeting but delivered on the evening of 
the annual business meeting in Washington, December 30, 1942. 
so 2J, Hector St, John [de Crèvecæur], Letters from an American Farmer (new ed., London, 
1783), especially pp. 51-53. 
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describe and- poms the American character. Their writings, though of 
‘varying merit, possess the common advantage of presenting an outsider's 
Joint af view, free from the predilections and prepossessions which blur the 
American’s vision `of himself. Viewing the scene from a different background, 
“hey are also sensitive to national divergences of which most Americans are 
unaware. Though bias may influence the individual observer’s judgment, the 
zotal number of visitors has been so great as to render far more significant 
their points of agreement. 

The composite portrait that emerges deserves our thoughtful considera- 
tion. The attributes most frequently noted are a belief'in the. universal obliga- 
tion to work; the urge to move about; a high standard of comfort for the 
average man; faith in progress; the eternal pursuit of material gain; an 
absence of permanent class barriers; the neglect of abstract thinking and of 
the aesthetic side of life; boastfulness; a deference for women; the blight of 
spoiled children; the general restlessness and hurry of life, always illustrated 
by the practice of fast eating; and certain miscellaneous traits such as over- 
heated houses, the habit of spitting, and the passion for rocking chairs and 
ice water. 

This inventory, so far as it goes, reveals qualities and attitudes recognizably 
American. Moreover, the travelers express no doubt as to the existence of a 
distinctive national character. Americans looking at their fellow countrymen 
readily identify them as New Englanders or Middle Westerners or South- 
erners, as products of old native stock or newcomers of immigrant origin, and 
they remember that at one period of their history the differences between 
Northerner and Southerner sharpened, into a sword, causing a tragic civil 
war. But the detached observer from Europe has always been less impressed 
by these variations than by the evidences of fundamental kinship, even in 
slavery times. James Bryce, most perspicacious of the commentators, goes so 
far as to say: “Scotchmen and Irishmen are more unlike Englishmen, the 
native of Normandy more unlike the native of Provence, the Pomeranian 
more unlike the Wurtemberger, the Piedmontese more unlike the Neapolitan, 
the Basque more unlike the Andalusian, than the American from any part of 
the country is to the American from any other part.” His conclusion is that 
“it is rather more difficult to take any assemblage of attributes in any of these 
European countries and call it the national type than it is to do the like in the 
United States.”* The preoccupation of American historians with local and 
sectional diversities has tended to obscure this underlying reality. 

8 Bryce, The American Commonwealth (London, 1888), IH, 628. Alexis de Tocqueville 


expressed a similar view some fifty years before in Democracy in America (Henry Reeve, trans., 
Francis Bowen, ed., Cambridge, 1362), I, 215, 505. 
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But the particular assemblage of attributes recorded by the travelers leaves 
much to be desired. Not only is the list incomplete, but it fails to distinguish 
the significant from the trivial. Since the typical European covered as much 
ground as possible in a limited stay, his attention was caught by externals. 
Annoying mannerisms assumed undue importance, as dust in the eye of a 
wayfarer keeps him from perceiving the main features of the landscape. Thus 
the gospel of work is hardly to be equated with the addiction to spitting. Some 
visitors actually prided themselves upon learning much from seeing little.* 
More thoughtful ones sought to correlate what they observed with the avowed 
ideals of the people, such as equality, individualism, and democracy; but ex- 
cept in a few conspicuous instances they lacked sufficient knowledge of the 
profounder trends in American society to understand either the true inward- 
ness of the ideals or how they manifested themselves in action. Finally, the 
traveler gave little attention to the crucial problem of why the special com- 
bination of traits and attitudes had become endemic within the borders of the 
United States. 


Hence the judgment of these onlookers, though often clear-sighted and ` 


frequently valuable as a corrective, leaves ample room for the student of 
United States history to venture an answer to Crévecceur’s question. If the 
native-born historian be suspect as a party in interest, he may at least strive to 
observe that counsel of objectivity which his professional conscience reveres. 
What, then, is the American from the historian’s point of view—or at least 
from one historian’s point of view? The answer, briefly expressed, is so simple 
as to be a truism. This “new man” is the product of the interplay of his Old 
World heritage and New World conditions. Real understanding dawns only 
when the nature of these two factors is properly assessed. 

The Old World heritage consisted merely of that part of European culture 
which the people who settled America had shared. The great bulk of the 
colonists, like the immigrants of later times, belonged to the poorer classes. 
Whether in England or on the Continent, they and their ancestors had been 


4Count Hermann Keyserling in his widely read volume America Set Free (New York, 
1929), p. 5, boasts: “During my travels about the country, I guarded myself with almost old- 
maidish precaution against information. I looked at none of the obvious sights if 1 could help it; 
I asked few questions. . , . I went out little; I read hardly any papers.” By this procedure he 
believed he utilized his four months’ visit (which he regarded as needlessly long) for maintaining 
“contact almost exclusively with the subconscious side of American life.” This may explain why 
he found “a good deal of truth” in Dr. Carl G. Jung’s psychograph of the American as “a Euro- 
pean with the manners of a negro and the soul of an Indian” (pp. 34, 36). Crévecceur, on the 
other hand, published his book after more than twenty years’ residence in America, and Bryce 
wrote his masterly commentary following a succession of leisurely sojourns, “When I first visited 
America eighteen years ago,” he says in The American Commonwealth, I, 5-6, “I brought home 
a swarm of bold generalizations. Half of them were thrown overboard after a second visit in 
1881. Of the half that remained, some were dropped into the Atlantic when I returned across it 
after a third visit in 1883-84: and although the two later journeys gave birth to some new views, 
these views are fewer and more discreetly cautious than their departed sisters of 1870.” + 
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artisans, small tradesmen, farmers, day laborers—the firm foundation upon 
which rested the superstructure of European cultivation. Shut out from a 
life of wealth, leisure, and aesthetic enjoyment, they had tended to regard the 
ways of their social superiors with misgiving, if not resentment, and, by the 
same token, they magnified the virtues of sobriety, diligence, and thrift that 
characterized their own order. Even when many of them, notably in Eng- 
land, improved their econcmic position as a result of the great growth of 
commerce and industry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they con- 
tinued to exalt the ancient proprieties. This attitude found its classic spiritual 
expression in Calvinism. As Professor Tawney has said, Calvinism was “per- 
haps the first systematic body of religious teaching which can be said to 
recognize and applaud the economic virtues.”* It neatly fitted the glove of 
divine sanction to the hand of prudential conduct, thus giving a sense of 
personal rectitude to the business of getting ahead in the world. But whether 
in Brizain or elsewhere, whether in the religious groups directly affected or 
those more remotely influenced, Calvinism merely intensified a pre-existing 
bent. It is similarly true that the stringent code of morals often attributed to 
Calvinism, and more particularly to Puritanism, represented a lower-middle- 
class mentality long antedating the Geneva teachings. : 

This, then, was the type of human breed upon which the untamed New 
World exerted its will. It has often been observed that the plants and animals 
of foreign lands undergo change when removed to America. These mutations 
arise from differences in climate and geography. But other influences also 
affected the transplanted European man. One was the temperament of the 
settler, the fact that he was more adventurous, or more ambitious, or more 
rebellious against conditions at home than his fellows who stayed put. It is 
not necessary to believe with William Stoughton that “God sifted a whole 
Nation that he might sead Choice Grain over into this Wilderness,”* but 
undoubtedly the act of quitting a familiar life for a strange and perilous one 
demanded uncommon qualities of hardihood, self-reliance, and imagination. 
Once the ocean was crossed, sheer distance and the impact of novel experi- 
ences further weakened the bonds of custom, evoked unsuspected capacities, 
and awakened the settler to possibilities of improvement which his forebears 
had never known. 

The conditions offered by an undeveloped continent fixed the frame within 
which the new life must be lived, the mold within which the American 
character took form. Farming was the primary occupation. At first resorted 
to by the settlers to keep from starvation, it quickly became the mainstay of 


5R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926), p. 105. 
E Stoughton, New-Englands True Interest (Cambridge, 1670), p. 19. 
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their existence. The Revolution was fought by a people of whom nineteen 
out of twenty were farmers. With good soil easily obtainable for over a cen- 
tury more, agriculture continued, though with gradually diminishing effect, 
to provide the pervasive atmosphere of American life and thought. “The vast 
majority of the people of this country live by the land, and carry ‘its quality 
in their manners and opinions,” wrote Emerson in 1844.7 Even when the 
hosts from Continental Europe began to swell the population in the nine- 
teenth century, the rural temper of the nation continued unaltered, for most 
of the immigrants also turned to farming. This long apprenticeship to the 
soil made an indelible impress on the developing American character, with 
results which the modern age of the city has not wholly effaced. 

The agriculture of the New World, however, differed from the agricul- 
ture of the Old. This was the initial lesson which the colonial newcomers 
were compelled to learn. Those who had been bred to husbandry in their 
homelands found many of the traditional methods unsuitable. Those who 
had worked at urban occupations suffered from an even greater handicap. 
Densely forested land must be cleared, the wildness taken out of the soil, a 
knowledge gained of indigenous plants and of the best means of growing 
them. The settlers of Jamestown were barely able to struggle through the 
early years. “There were never Englishmen left in a forreigne Country in 
such miserie as wee were in this new discovered Virginia,” wrote one of 
them.® “Unsufferable hunger” caused them to eat horses, dogs, rats, and 
snakes, and instances even of cannibalism are recorded.” As is well known, 
the Plymouth colonists experienced similar trials. Yet in both cases the woods 
abounded with native fruits, berries, roots, and nuts; wild game was plenti- 
ful; and the near-by waters teemed with fish. 

Had these Englishmen been more readily adaptable, they could have 
enjoyed a gastronomic abundance beyond the reach of even the nobility at 
home. But reversion to a stage of civilization which the white man had long 
since outgrown was not easy. At the very first, all the early settlements 
actually imported food supplies. The Swedish colony on the Delaware did 
so for twenty years. A knowledge of self-sufficient farming came slowly and 
painfully, with untold numbers of men, women, and children perishing in 
the process. In the long run, however, the settlers learned to master their * 
environment. Utilizing native crops and Indian methods of tillage, they 


T Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The Young American,” Works (Boston, 1883), I, 349. 

8 George Percy, “Discourse of the Plantation of the Southern Colony in Virginia,” abridged 
in ene Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes (Glasgow, 1905-07), 
XVII, 418, 

2 “A Briefe Declaration of the Plantation of Virginia duringe the First Twelve Yeares, ... 
By the Ancient Planters nowe Remaining Alive in Virginia,” Thomas H. Wynne and W. S. _ 
Gilman, eds., Colonial Records of Virginia (Richmond, 1874), p. 71. 
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‘abandoned the intensive cultivation required by the limited land resources 
of the Old World. It was simpler to move on to new fields when the fertility 
of the old was exhausted. The typical farm was a small one, worked by the 
owner and his family. Even when the system of staple production emerged 
in the South, the small independent farmers considerably outnumbered the 
great slaveholding planters. 

Though the colonial agriculturist owed much to the Indians, his Euro- 
pean heritage restrained him from imitating them more than he must. Unlike 
the aborigines, he thirsted for the simple mechanical aids and other amenities 
which he and his kind had-enjoyed in the Old World, and, lacking other 
means, he proceeded as best he could tó reproduce them for himself. Besides 
wrestling with the soil, every husbandman was a manufacturer and every 
home a factory, engaged in grinding grain, making soap and candles, prepar- 
ing the family meat supply, tanning skins, fabricating nails, harness, hats, 
shoes, and rugs, contriving tools, churns, casks, beds, chairs, and tables. Oc- 
casionally he did some of these things for his neighbors for hire. Such activities 
were supplemented by hunting, trapping, and fishing. As cold weather closed 


in, the men used their spare time in getting out rough timber products, such. 


as shingles and planks, or spent the long winter evenings before the open fire- 
place carving gunstocks or making brooms while the womenfolk knitted, 
spun, or wove. 

Under the pressure of circumstances the farmer became a Jack-of-all- 
trades. As Chancellor Livingston later wrote, “being habituated from early 


life to rely upon himself he acquires a skill in every branch of his profession, 


which is unknown in countries where labour is more divided.”*” Take the 
case of an undistinguished New Englander, John Marshall of Braintree, early 
in the eighteenth century. Besides tending his farm, he was painter, brick- 
maker, and carpenter, turned out as many as three hundred laths in a day, 
bought and sold hogs, and served as a precinct constable.** The primitive 
state of society fostered a similar omnicompetence in other walks of life, as 
the career of Benjamin Franklin so well exemplifies. Lord Combis, the 
governor of New York, characterized Francis Makemie as “a Preacher, a 
Doctor of Physick, a Merchant, an Attorney, o or Counsellor at Law, and,” he 
added for good measure, “which is worse of all, a Disturber of Govern- 
ments.” *# 


10 Robert R. Livingston’s remarks on American agriculture in Edinburgh Encyclopaedia (1st 
Am. ed., Philadelphia, 1832), I, 338. 

11 Charles Francis Adams, jr., “John Marshall's Diary,” Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 2d ser., 1 (1885), 148-64. 

12 Hugh Hastings, comp., Ecclesiastical Records, State of New York (Albany, 1901-05), 
Ill, 1670. 
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The pioneer farmer of later times was the colonial farmer reborn. Up and 
down the Mississippi Valley he faced the same difficulties and the same oppor- 
tunities as his forefathers, and he dealt with them in much the same way. As 
time went on, he managed to secure from independent craftsmen and fac- 
tories certain of his tools and household conveniences;-he took advantage of 
newly invented laborsaving appliances, such as the iron plow and the reaper; 
and more and more he raised crops for sale in a general market. Along the 
Atlantic seaboard similar alterations occurred. But whether in the older or 
the newer communities, these innovations affected the surface rather than the 
substance of the traditional way of life. Nor did the advent of towns and 
cities at first do much to change the situation. Mere islands in a sea of popula- 
tion, they long retained marked rural characteristics and depended for a large 
part of their growth on continued accessions from the countryside. 

What qualities of the national character are attributable to this long- 
persistent agrarian setting? First and foremost is the habit of work. For the 
colonial farmer ceaseless exertion was the price of survival. Every member of 
the community must be up and doing. If a contrary spirit showed itself, the 
authorities, whether Anglican, Puritan, or of a different faith, laid a heavy 
hand upon the culprit. The Virginia Assembly in 1619 ordered slothful in- 
dividuals to be bound over to compulsory labor.** A few years later the 
Massachusetts Bay Company instructed Governor John Endecott that “noe 
idle drone bee permitted to live amongst us ....,” and the General Court fol- 
lowed this up in 1633 with a decree that “noe prson, howse houlder or oth’, 
shall spend his time idlely or unproffitably, under paine of such punishm' as 
the Court shall thinke meete to inflicte. . . .”** Such regulations had long 
existed in England, where it was hoped, vainly, that they might combat the 
unemployment and vagrancy of a surplus laboring class; in America their 
purpose was to overcome a labor shortage, that exigent problem of every new 
country. Of course, the vast bulk of settlers, inured to toil in the homeland, 
required no official prodding. They were the hardest-working people on earth, 
their only respite being afforded by strict observance of the Sabbath as re- 
quired by both church and state. 

The tradition of toil so begun found new sustenance as settlers opened 
up the boundless stretches of the interior country. “In the free States,” wrote 
Harriet Martineau in 1837, “labour is more really and heartily honoured than, 
perhaps, in any other part of the civilised world.”* Henry Ward Beecher 


13 “The Proceedings of the First Assembly of Virginia,” Wynne and Gilman, eds., Colonial 
Records, p. 20. 

14 Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, ed., Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England (Boston, 1853-54), I, 405, 109. 

15 Martineau, Society in America (New York, 1837), IL, 99. 
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voiced the general opinion of his countrymen when he asserted a few years 
later, “It would be endless to describe the wiles of idleness—how it creeps 
upon men, how secretly lt mingles with their pursuits, how much time it 
purloins. . . . I: steals minutes, it clips off the edges of hours, and at length 
takes possession of days.”** Even when the usual motives for working did 
not exist, the social compulsion remained. As William Ellery Channing put 
it, “The rich man has no more right to repose than the poor,” for no man 
should so live as to “throw all toil on another class of society.”*” One source 
of Northern artagonism to the system of human bondage was the fear that 
it was jeopardizing this basic tenet of the American creed. “Wherever labor 
is mainly perfcrmed by slaves,” Daniel Webster told his fellow members of 
the Senate, “it is regarded as degrading to freemen”; and the Kentucky 
abolitionist David Rice pcinted out that in the South “To labour, is to slave; 
to work, is to work like a Negroe....”** After the Civil War, General W. T. 
Sherman found public occasion to thank God that the overthrow of involun- 
tary servitude enabled the Southern whites at last “to earn an honest living.” +° 

Probably no legacy from our farmer forebears has entered more deeply 
into the national psychology. If an American has no purposeful work on 
hand, the fever in his blood impels him nevertheless to some form of visible 
activity. When seated he keeps moving in a rocking chair. A European visitor 
in the 1890's found more fact than fiction in a magazine caricature which 
pictured a foreigner as saying to his American hostess, “It’s a defect in your 
country, that you have nc leisured classes.” “But we have them,” she replied, 
“only we call them tramps.” The traveler’s own comment was: “America is 
the only coun:ry in the world, where one is ashamed of having nothing 
to do.” 

This worsh_p of work has rendered it difficult for Americans to learn how 
to play. As Poor Richard saw it, “Leisure is the Time for doing something 
useful”; and James Russell Lowell confessed, 


16 Beecher, Le=tures to Youag Men, on Various Important Subjects (2d ed., Boston, 1846), 
P. 23. 

17 Quoted in William H. Caanning, The Life of William Ellery Channing, D. D. (Boston, 
1880), p. 510, from a letter written in 1839. 

18 Webster, Works (Boston, 1851), V, 310; Rice, Slavery Inconsistent with Justice and Good 
Policy (Philadelphia, 1792), p. 11. 

> 19 Society of he Army of the Tennessee, Report of Proceedings at the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting, 1882 (n.g, n.d.), p. 369. 

20 Serge Wolkonsky, My Reminiscences (Alfred E. Chamot, trans., London, n.d.), p. 219. 
“In England a men who does rothing goes by the name of ‘gentleman;’ in Chicago he goes by 
the names of ‘loaf=r’,” wrote Paul Blouét (Max O'Rell, pseud.) and Jack Allyn in Jonathan and 
His Continent (Mcdame Paul Blouét, trans., New York, 1839), p. 237. In a speech at Milwaukee 
in 1910 Theodore Roosevelt expressed this sentiment in the American way: “I pity the creature 
who doesn’t work—at whichever end of the social scale he may be.” Henry L. Stoddard, It Costs 
to Be President (Mew York, 1938), p. 164. 
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Pleasure doos make us Yankees kind o” winch, 
Ez though ’t wuz sunthin’ paid for by the inch; 
But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 

Ef Dooty tells us thet the thing’s to du... .?4 


The first deviations from the daily grind took the form of hunting, fishing, 
barn-raisings, and logrollings—activities that contributed directly to the basic 
needs of living. As the years went on, the great Southern planters developed 
rural diversions into a sort of ritual, but their example, like that of the fashion- 
able circles in the cities, made the common man all the more self-conscious 
when he sought recreation. Nor did the spontaneous gaiety that marked the 
idle hours of the Germans and Irish who came in the mid-nineteenth century 
have any other effect than to reinforce suspicions of them formed on other 
scores. “The American,” wrote a New Yorker of his compatriots in 1857, 
“enters into festivity as if it were a serious business. ...”*? And a serious busi- 
ness it has continued to be ever since. Into it goes all the fierce energy that 
once felled the forests and broke the prairies. We play games not for their own 
sake but in order to win them. We attend social gatherings grimly deter- 
mined to have a “good time.” Maxim Gorky said of Coney Island, “What an 
unhappy people it must be that turns for happiness here.”” The “rich gift 
of extemporizing pleasures,” of enjoying leisure leisurely, has, for the most 
part, been denied us.** It is significant that the English Who's Who lists 
hobbies while the American still excludes them. 

‘The importance attached to useful work had the further effect of helping 
to render “this new man” indifferent to aesthetic considerations. To the 
farmer a tree was not a symbol of Nature’s unity but an obstacle to be reduced 
to a stump and then quickly replaced with a patch of corn or vegetables. In 
the words of an eighteenth century American, “The Plow-man that raiseth 
Grain is more serviceable to Mankind, than the Painter who draws only to 
please the Eye. The Carpenter who builds a good House to defend us from 
the Wind and Weather, is more serviceable than the curious Carver, who 
employs his Art to please the Fancy.”** The cult of beauty, in other words, 
had nothing to contribute to the stern business of living; it wasn’t “practical.” 
The bias thus given to the national mentality lasted well into America’s 
urban age. One result has been the architectural monotony and ugliness which 


21 Lowell, The Biglow Papers (1846) in his Works (Boston, 1890-92), VIII, 331. 
22 [H, T. Tuckerman], “Holidays,” North American Review, LXXXIV (1857), 347. 
23 Quoted in Irwin Edman, “On American Leisure,” Harper's Magazine, CLVI (1928), 220. 
7 ES The quoted phrase is from Adam G, de Gurowski, America and Europe (New York, 
1057), P. 370. 
25 From a pamphlet of 1719 quoted in James Truslow Adams, Provincial Society, 1690-1763 
(New York, 1927), pp. 141-42. 
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have invariably offended travelers accustomed to the picturesque charm of 


Old World cities. 
On the other hand, the complicated nature of the farmer’s job, especially 


during the first two and a half centuries, provided an unexcelled training in - 


mechanical ingenuity. These ex-Europeans and their descendants became a 
race of whittlers and tinkers, daily engaged in devising, improving, and re- 
pairing tools and other things until, as Emerson said, they had “the power 
and habit of invention in their brain.”** “Would any one but an American,” 
asked one of Emerson’s contemporaries, “have ever invented a milking 
machine? or a machine to beat eggs? or machines to black boots, scour 
knives, pare apples, and do a hundred things that all other peoples have done 
with their ten fingers from time immemorial?”*” As population increased 
and manufacturing developed on a commercial scale, men merely turned to 
new purposes the skills and aptitudes that had become second nature to them. 
Thus Eli Whitney, who as a Massachusetts farm youth had made nails and 
hatpins for sale to his neighbors, later contrived the cotton gin and success- 
fully applied the principle of interchangeable parts to the making of muskets; 
and Theodore T. Woodruff, a New York farm boy, won subsequent fame as 
the inventor of a sleeping car, a coffee-hulling machine, and a steam plow. 
In this manner another trait became imbedded in the American character. 

The farmer’s success in coping with his multitudinous tasks aroused a 
pride of accomplishment that made him scorn the specialist or expert. As a 
Jack-of-all-trades he was content to be master of none, choosing to do many 
things well enough rather than anything supremely well. Thus versatility 
became an outstanding American attribute. In public affairs the common 
man agreed with President Jackson that any intelligent person could dis- 
charge the duties of any governmental office. He had an abiding suspicion 
of the theorist or the “scholar in politics,” preferring to trust his own quick 
perceptions and to deal from day to day with matters as they arose. In his 
breadwinning pursuits the American flitted freely from job to job in marked 
contrast to the European custom of following permanent occupations which 
often descended from father to son. The most casual scrutiny of the Dictionary 
of American Biography discloses countless instances reminiscent of John 
Marshall and Francis Makemie in colonial times. Thomas Buchanan Read, 
born on a Pennsylvania farm, was in turn a tailor’s apprentice, grocer’s 
assistant, cigar maker, tombstone carver, sign painter, and actor before he 
became a portrait painter, novelist, poet, and Civil War officer. Another 
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personage is listed as “ornithologist and wholesale druggist”; another as 
“preacher, railway president, author”; and still another as “physician, mer- 
chant, political leader, magazine editor, poet, and critic.” The wonder is that, 
despite such a squandering of energies, they could yet gain sufficient distinc- 
tion in any phase of their activities to be recalled by posterity. 

Even in his principal occupation of growing food, the farmer encountered 
harsh criticism from foreign visitors because of his practice of wearing out the 
land, his neglect of livestock, and his destruction of forest resources. But Old 
World agriculture was based on a ratio of man to land which in the New 
World was reversed. It was as natural for the American farmer to “mine the 
soil” and pass on to a virgin tract as it was for the European peasant to hus- 
band his few acres in the interest of generations unborn. Not till the opening 
years of the twentieth century, when the pressure of population dramatized 
the evils of past misuse, did the conservation of physical resources become a 
deliberate national policy. 

Meanwhile the tradition of wasteful living, fostered by an environment 
of abundance, had fastened itself on the American character, disposing men 
to condone extravagance in public as well as in private life. Even official 
corruption could be winked at on the ground that a wealthy country such as 
the United States could afford it. In their personal lives Americans were 
improvident of riches that another people would have saved or frugally used. * 
One recent arrival from England in the early nineteenth century wrote that 
the apples and peaches rotting in Ohio orchards were more “than would sink 
the British fleet.” Another immigrant said of her adopted countrymen that 
she wished “the poor people in England had the leavings of their tables, that 
goes to their dogs and hogs.””* A national crisis like the present reveals the 
ravages of this proclivity. By a sudden inversion of time-honored values the 
salvaging of kitchen fats, waste paper, abandoned tools, and other discarded 
materials has become a mark of patriotism. 

Toward women the American male early acquired an attitude which 
sharply distinguished him from his brother in the Old World. As in every 
new country, women had a high scarcity value, both in the colonies and later 
in the settling West. They were in demand not only for reasons of affection 
but also because of their economic importance, for they performed the endless 
work about the house and helped with the heavy farm labor. “The cry is 
everywhere for girls; girls, and more girls!” wrote a traveler in 1866. He noted 
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that men outnumbered women in thirty-eight of the forty-five states and 
territories. In California the ratio was three to one; in Colorado, twenty to 
one.” “Guess my husband’s got to look after me, and make himself agreeable 
to me, if he can,” a pretty Western girl remarked—“if he don’t, there's plenty 
will.”9 In the circumstances men paid women a deference and accorded 
them a status unknown in older societies, European observers attributed the 
high standard of sex morals largely to this fact, and it is significant that the 
most rapid strides toward equal suffrage took place in those commonwealths 
where the conditions of rural life had lingered longest. 

Since the agriculturist regarded his farm only as a temporary abode, an 
investment rather than a home, he soon contracted the habit of being “perma- 
nently transitory.”** Distances that would have daunted the stoutest-hearted 
European deterred “this new man” not at all. Many an Atlantic Coast family 
migrated from place to place across the continent until the second or third 
generation reached the rim of the Pacific and the next one began the journey 
back. “In no State of the Union,” wrote James Bryce in 1888, “is the bulk of 
the population so fixed in its residence as everywhere in Europe; in many it is 
almost nomadic.”*” But for this constant mingling of people and ideas the 
spirit of sectionalism would have opened far deeper fissures in American 
society than it did, for the breadth of the Jand, the regional diversification of 
economic interests, and the concentration of European immigrants in certain 
areas were all factors conducive to separatism and disunity. Instead of one 
great civil war there might have been many. Apart from the crisis of 1860, 
however, it has always been possible to adjust sectional differences peaceably, 
The war between North and South might itself have been avoided if the 
slave-centered plantation system of agriculture had not increasingly stopped 
the inflow of persons from other parts of the country as well as from Europe. 
Denied such infusions of new blood, the Southerners lived more and more 
to themselves, came to value their peculiarities above the traits they shared 
with their fellow countrymen, and, in the end, resolved to strike for an inde- 
pendent existence. 

As the country grew older and its institutions assumed a more settled 
aspect, the locomotive tendencies of the Americans showed no signs of abate- 
ment. The wanderlust had entered their blood stream. According to a study 
of population redistribution in 1936, “over the last few decades mobility has 
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been increasing rather than decreasing.”** The Department of Agriculture 
reports that the average farm family remains on the same farm for only five 
or six years and that nearly half the children ultimately go to the towns and 
cities.** Urban dwellers take flight with equal facility. On the principle of 
the man biting the dog, the New York Times, June 14, 1942, reported that a 
resident of the California town of Sebastapol had lived in the same house for 
fifty years, although it admitted he was the only one of eleven children who 
had not gone to other parts. With the advent of the cheap automobile and 
the passion for long-distance touring, the rippling movement of humanity 
came to resemble the waves of the ocean. In 1940 the American people owned 
more motorcars than bathtubs. The pursuit of happiness was transformed 
into the happiness of pursuit. Foreigners had earlier expressed amazement at 
the spectacle of dwellings being hauled by horses along the streets from one 
site to another, but by means of the automobile trailer more than half a 
million Americans have now discovered a way of living constantly on wheels. 
The nation appears to be on the point of solving the riddle of perpetual 
motion. 

Geographic or horizontal mobility was the concomitant of a still more 
fundamental aspect of American life: social or vertical mobility. The Euro- 
pean notion of a graded society in which each class everlastingly performed 
its allotted function vanished quickly amidst primitive surroundings that 
invited the humblest persons to move upward as well as outward. Instead of 
everybody being nobody, they found that everybody might become some- 
body. In the language of James Russell Lowell, “Here, on the edge of the 
forest, where civilized man was brought face to face again with nature and 
taught mainly to rely on himself, mere manhood became a fact of prime 
importance.” This emancipation from hoary custom was “no bantling of 
theory, no fruit of forethought,” but “a gift of the sky and of the forest.” ** In 
this manner there arose the ingrained belief in equality of opportunity, the 
right of every man to a free and fair start—a view which in one of its most 
significant ramifications led to the establishment of free tax-supported schools. 
This belief was far from being a dogma of enforced equality. The feeling of 
the American was “I’m as good as you are” rather than “I’m no better than 
anyone else.” To benefit from equality of opportunity a man must be equal 
to his opportunities. The government existed principally as an umpire to 
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supervise the game with a minimum of rules. The upshot was a conception 
of democracy rigorously qualified by individualism. 

This individualistic bias sometimes assumed. forms that defied vested 
authority. The colonists in their relations with the mother country evaded 
unwelcome governmental regulations and, assisted by their theologians and 
lawyers, made the most of the doctrine that acts of parliament contrary to 
their “unalienable rights” were void. Within the colonies those who dwelt 
remote from the centers of law enforcement adopted a similar attitude to- 
ward the provincial governments. The Scotch-Irish who squatted on vacant 
Pennsylvania lands in the early eighteenth century justified their illegal con- 
duct on the score that “it was against the laws of God and nature, that so 
much land should be idle while so many Christians wanted it to labor on 
and to raise their bread.”** The Massachusetts farmers who followed Daniel 
Shays later in the century were moved by a similar spirit. As a substitute for 
constituted authority, the settlers oftentimes set up their own unofficial 
tribunals, which adjudicated land titles and punished offenders against the 
public peace. In other instances they resorted to the swifter retribution of in- 
dividual gunplay or of mob action and lynch law. To use a familiar American 
expression, they “took the law in their own hands,” thus fostering a habit of 
violence which survived the circumstances that produced it and has con- 
tinued to condition the national mentality to the present time. 

As a result, Americans tend to act on the principle that men should be 
equal in breaking the law as well as in making it, that they should enjoy 
freedom from government as well as freedom under government. Thoreau, 
the great philosopher of individualism, knew of no reason why a citizen 
should “ever for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his conscience to 
the legislator.” He declared, “I think that we should be men first,-and sub- 
jects afterward.”?* A similar conviction undoubtedly inspired William H. 
Seward’s flaming declaration to the proslavery senators in 1850 that “there 
is a higher law than the Constitution ....,”** just as it actuated the thousands 
of churchgoing Northerners who secretly banded together to defeat the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act. But generally it has been self-interest or convenience, rather 
than conscience, that has provided the incentive to law defiance, as in the case 
of the businessman chafing against legislative restrictions or of the motorist 
unwilling to obey the traffic regulations. Sometimes this attitude has paraded 
under such high-sounding names as states’ rights and nullification. This law- 
less streak in the American character has often been directed to wrong pur- 
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poses, but it has also served as a check on the abuse of governmental powers 
and as a safeguard of popular rights. 

In still another aspect the individualism of the pioneer farmer accounts for 
the intense cultivation of the acquisitive spirit. In the absence of hereditary 
distinctions of birth and rank the accumulation of wealth constituted the 
most obvious badge of social superiority, and once the process was begun, the 
inbred urge to keep on working made it difficult to stop. “The poor struggle 
to be rich, the rich to be richer,” remarked an onlooker in the mid-nineteenth 
century." Thanks to equality of opportunity with plenty for all, the class 
struggle in America has consisted in this struggle of Americans to climb out 
of one class into a higher one. The zest of competition frequently led to sharp 
trading, fraud, and chicanery, but in the public mind guilt attached less to 
the practices than to the ineptitude of being caught at them. Financial success 
was popularly accepted as the highest success, and not until the twentieth 
century did a religious leader venture to advance the un-American doctrine 
that ill-gotten wealth was “tainted money” even when devoted to benevolent 
uses. l 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of the American merely as a 
mechanism set in motion by dropping a coin in the slot. When President 
Coolidge made his famous remark, “The business of America is business,” he 
quite properly added, “The chief ideal of the American people is idealism. 
I cannot repeat too often that America is a nation of idealists.” This dualism 
puzzled foreign commentators, who found it difficult, for example, to recon- 
cile worship of the Almighty Dollar with the equally universal tendency to 
spend freely and give money away. In contrast to Europe, America has had 
practically no misers, and one consequence of the winning of independence 
was the abolition of primogeniture and entail. Harriet Martineau was among 
those who concluded that “the eager pursuit of wealth does not necessarily 
indicate a love of wealth for its own sake.”* The fact is that, for a people 
who recalled how hungry and ill-clad their ancestors had been through the 
centuries in the Old World, the chance to make money was like the sunlight 
at the end of a tunnel. It was the means of living a life of human dignity. In 
other words, for the great majority of Americans it was a symbol of idealism 
rather than materialism. Hence “this new man” had an instinctive sympathy 
for the underdog, and even persons of moderate wealth gratefully shared it 
with the less fortunate, helping to endow charities, schools, hospitals, and art 
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galleries and providing the wherewithal to nourish movements for humani- 
tarian reform which might otherwise have died a-borning. 

The energy that entered into many of these movements was heightened 
by another national attitude: optimism. It was this quality that sustained the 
European men and women who with heavy hearts quit their ancestral fire- 
sides to try their fortunes in a strange and far-off continent. This same trait 
animated the pioneer farmers confronted by the hardships, loneliness, and 
terrors of the primeval forest and served also to comfort their successors who, 
though toiling under less dire conditions, were constantly pitted against both 
the uncertainties of the weather and the unpredictable demands of the market. 
When Thomas Jefferson remarked, “I steer my bark with Hope in the head, 
leaving Fear astern,” he spoke for all his compatriots.*? To doubt the future 
was to confess oneself a failure since the life history of almost any American 
documented the opposite view. A belief in progress blossomed spontaneously 
in such a soil. If it made some men tolerant of present abuses in the confident 
expectation that time would provide the cure, it fired others with an apostolic 
zeal to hasten the happy day. As a keen observer in the middle of the last 
century said of his fellow countrymen, “Americans are sanguine enough to 
believe that no evil is without a remedy, if they could only find it, and they 
see no good reason why they should not try to find remedies for all the evils 
of life.”* Not even fatalism in religion could long withstand the bracing 
atmosphere of the New World. This quality of optimism sometimes soared 
to dizzy heights, causing men to strive for earthly perfection in communistic 
societies or to prepare to greet the return of Christ in ascension robes. 

It attained its most blatant expression in the national love of bragging. 
At bottom, this habit sprang from pride in a country of vast distances and 
mighty elevations and from an illimitable faith in its possibilities of being 
great as well as big. The American glorified the future in much the same 
spirit that the European glorified the past. Both tended to exalt what they 
had the most of, and by a simple transition'the American also found it easy 
to speak of expected events as though they had already happened. Oftentimes 
the motive was to compensate for an inner feeling of inferiority. This frame 
of mind prompted statesmen to cultivate spread-eagle oratory, a style which 
a writer in the North American Review in 1858 defined as “a compound of 
exaggeration, effrontery, bombast, and extravagance, mixed metaphors, plati- 
tudes, defiant threats thrown at the world, and irreverent appeals flung at the 
Supreme Being.” ** 
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For the same reason the ordinary citizen was encouraged to tell the truth 
hyperbolically. In the thinly settled sections this manner of speech went by 
the name of tall talk, causing the backwoods to be known as a “paradise of 
puffers.”* A Frenchman, however, referred to a national, not a regional, trait 
when he said Americans seemed loath to admit that Christopher Columbus 
had not been an American, and it was an Easterner writing in an Eastern 
magazine who solemnly averred, “It is easier, say the midwives, to come into 
this world of America ... than in any other world extant.” ** In business life 
this indulgent attitude toward veracity lent itself to deliberate attempts to 
defraud and made the land speculator with his “lithographed mendacity” the 
natural forerunner of the dishonest stock promoter of recent times.*” Boast- 
fulness is an attribute of youth which a greater national maturity has helped 
to moderate. Still the War Department in its manual of etiquette for the 
American soldiers now in England has seen fit to admonish them: “Don’t 

“show off or brag or bluster—‘swank’ as the British say.”* 

This facility for overstatement has given a distinctive quality to American 
humor. In the United States humor has never been part of a general gaiety 
of spirit. It has had to break through a crust of life thick with serious pur- 
pose. Hence it has had to be boisterous and bold, delighting in exaggeration, 
incongruities, and farcical effects, and reaching a grand climax in the practical 
joke. Out of a comic mood so induced arose such folk heroes as Mike Fink, 
Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, and the myth-embroidered Davy Crockett, whose 
fabulous exploits flourished in oral tradition long before they were reduced to 
print. In deference to the national sobriety of temperament the most success- 
ful professional humorists have been those who preserved a decorous gravity 
of expression while telling their incredible yarns. 

If this analysis of American characteristics is well founded, then certain 
modifications might be expected as the primacy of rural life yielded to the 
rise of urbanism. In the latter decades of the nineteenth century a rapidly 
increasing proportion of the people found themselves dwelling under condi- 
tions different from those of earlier times. In 1860 only a sixth of the nation 
lived in towns of 8,000 or more, but by 1900 a third resided in urban com- 
munities, and today well over half do. Moreover, throughout these years, 
places of 25,000 or more attracted a majority of the city dwellers.** Paralleling 
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this urban growth occurred a remarkable development of new means of com- 
munication and transport that carried city ideas and ways to “the very finger- 
tips of the whole land”: the telephone, rural free “delivery, good roads, inter- 
urban electric transit, the automobile, the movie, the radio." In this changed 
environment of American society many of the historic national traits flour- 
ished; others weré tempered or transformed. The period of urban and indus- 
trial predominance is short as compared with the long impact of ruralism 
upon the American mind, but already several reversals of older attitudes are 
apparent. 

One is the importance which Americans have come to attach to cultural 
achievement. The ancient prejudice against “useless” accomplishments could 
not long withstand the compelling opportunities offered by the city. In such 
centers were to be found the best schools, the best newspapers, the best 
churches, and virtually all the bookstores, libraries, publishing houses, con- 
cert halls, art galleries, and theaters. There, too, America made closest contact 
with the vital thought of Europe. The leveling upward of popular taste 
insured encouragement and financial support for persons who wanted to 
cultivate their brains rather than their biceps. Who can ever know how dread- 
ful a toll the two and a half centuries of agricultural existence exacted in ` 
terms of possible creative advances of the mind and spirit, how many a 
“mute. inglorious Milton” succumbed to the unending struggle with Nature? 
For persons like these the city meant a glad release. It gave them a chance to 
mature their powers, to commune with kindred spirits, and to enter the lists 
for fame and fortune, Even in earlier times cultural stirrings had centered in 
the towns and cities. Now, as the urban influence became uppermost, Amer- 
icans commenced to make contributions to scholarship, science, literature, and 
the fine arts that challenged comparison with the best Europe could offer. 

As a necessary consequence, some of the old aversion to specialization of 
talent vanished. In a civilization rapidly growing more’ complex, men began 
to learn to place a higher value on thoroughly mastering a skill or conquering 
a particular branch of knowledge. The business of making a living tended to 
fall into compartments, with the men best equipped by training or experience 
reaping the greatest rewards. This trend characterized not only the arts and 
sciences but also the upper ranges of industry and trade. Even in public life 
expertness of knowledge steadily played a larger part, notably in the adminis- 
trative sérvices of city, state, and nation. The derisive references to a “Brain 
Trust” several years ago came from partisan critics who did not, however, 
intend to abandon the device if or when they should return to power. 
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A further result of the changed aspect of American society has been the 
great impetus given to voluntary associational activity. In an agricultural 
environment the gregarious instinct was constantly thwarted by the dearth of 
neighbors. The hunger for companionship could find only an occasional 
outlet, as at the county fair or in the tumultuous crowd gathered from far and 
near for a camp meeting. To the rural birthright of liberty and equality the 
city added the boon of fraternity. In a crowded community like could find 
like. The reformer, the businessman, the wage earner, the intellectual worker, 
the sports lover, the ancestor worshiper—all these and many others drifted 
together into special groups to foster interests held in common, and these 
local societies seldom failed to expand into nation-wide federations. Soon the 
population was divided between the organized and those who organized 
them, until, if the late Will Rogers is to be believed, “Americans will join 
anything in town but their own family. Why, two Americans can’t meet on 
the street without one banging a gavel and calling the other to order.”™ 
Thus the passion for associational activity became a sovereign principle of 
life. 

Quite as noteworthy has been another effect of city growth: the renounc- 
ing of individualism as the automatic cure of human ills. As the nineteenth 
century advanced, the increasing domination of the national economy by the 
urban magnates of business and finance caused the farmers to demand that 
the government intercede to protect their right to a decent livelihood. In the 
cities the congested living quarters, the growing wretchedness of the poor, 
and the rise of difficult social problems also created doubts as to the suf- 
ficiency of the laissez-faire brand of democracy. Only the rich and the power- 
ful seemed now to profit from the system of unbridled individualism. 
Though the solid core of ancient habit yielded stubbornly, the average man 
came gradually to believe that under the altered conditions it was the duty 
of the government of all to safeguard equal opportunity for all. After the 
American fashion it was a doctrineless conviction, the product of an adjust- 
ment to new times for the sake of preserving the traditional spirit of self- 
reliance and free competition. 

In this modern age the gospel of work retained its grip upon the American 
mentality, but the assurance of permanent remunerative work no longer 
existed, particularly for the army of city toilers. Every sudden jar to the 
national business structure cast large numbers of them out of employment. 
The wage earner through no fault of his own was being denied an essential 
part of his natural heritage. As early as 1893 the American Federation of 
Labor resolved that “the right to work is the right to life,” and declared that 
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“when the. private employer cannot or will not give work the municipality, 
state or nation must.”*? But it was not until the Great Depression of 1929 
destroyed the livelihood of people at all levels of society that this novel view 
became an article of American faith. The New Deal assumed the obligation 
not merely of saving the destitute from hunger but of creating jobs for the 
idle and guarding against such hazards in the future by means of unemploy- 
ment compensation, retirement payments for aged employees, and special 
provisions for farmers. Thus what had begun as the community's need for 
everyone to work became transformed into a doctrine of the right to work and 
then into the responsibility of government to provide the means of work. 

The national character, as we at present know it, is thus a mixture of long- 
persistent traits and newly acquired characteristics. Based upon the solid 
qualities of those Europeans who dared to start life anew across the Atlantic, 
it assumed distinctive form under the pressure of adaptation to a radically 
different environment. “Our ancestors sought a new country,” said James 
Russell Lowell. “What they found was a new condition of mind.”** The 
long tutelage to the soil acted as the chief formative influence, removing 
ancient inhibitions, freeing latent energies, revamping mental attitudes. The 
rise of the city confirmed or strengthened many of the earlier attributes while 
altering others. Probably none of the traits is peculiar to the American people; 
some of them we may regard with more humility than pride; but the sum 
total represents a way of life unlike that of any other nation. 

Just as the American character has undergone modification in the past, so 
it will doubtless undergo modification in the future. Nevertheless, certain of 
its elements seem so deeply rooted as to defy the erosion of time and circum- 
stance. Of this order are the qualities that made possible the occupying and 
development of the continent, the building of a democratic society, and the 
continuing concern for the welfare of the underprivileged. These are at- 
tributes better suited to peace than to war, yet every great crisis has found 
the people ready to die for their conception of life so that their children might 
live it. Today the nation is engaged in its mightiest struggle for survival. Let 
none despair. The American character, whatever its shortcomings, abounds in 
_ courage, creative energy, and resourcefulness and is bottomed upon the pro- 
found conviction that nothing in the world is beyond its power to accomplish. 
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IN a previous article I reviewed the opinions of various historians on the 
origin and significance of feudalism and ventured to state some of my own.* 
Feudalism proper, I concluded, was essentially political, being a phase of gov- 
ernment developed by the Frankish kings through the granting of benefices 
to their vassals. Originally the fief was not any benefice, but a military 
benefice; the vassal was not any man of a lord, but a military retainer. 
Vassalage, whatever the derivation of the word, was directly descended from 
the Germanic custom that Tacitus called the comitatus. Although the benefice 
was the outgrowth of the Roman precarium, feudal tenure was wholly 
medieval in that the fief was a benefice held by a vassal. By rewarding their 
vassals with fiefs, the Carolingians sought to provide themselves with a force 
of heavy-armed cavalry; by insisting that all great officials should be their 
vassals, they hoped to strengthen the royal administration; and by extending 
the privilege of immunity to all fief-holders, they deliberately gave numerous 
powers of local government to the feudal aristocracy. The disintegration of 
the Carolingian Empire resulted from its inherent weakness, not from the 
feudalizing policy of its rulers. Feudal institutions worked effectively in many 
of the small states that had emerged by the middle of the tenth century. The 
usefulness of feudal tenures, feudal armies, feudal castles, and the like is 
evinced by the fact that they came to be adopted throughout medieval Europe. 
To misunderstand feudalism is to misunderstand the political life of the 
Middle Ages. D 56; Y YS 

The purpose of the present article? is to apply these cońclusions to the 
feudalism of England, a subject on which a formidable mass of writing has 
already accumulated. Happily for the reviewer, however, a good part of the 
mass may be disregarded as too antiquated to require discussion. None of 
the old constitutional histories of England need even be mentioned except 
that by William Stubbs.* His views on the feudal development of England . 
may be cited because they show how confused the whole matter remained 
until J. H. Round had clearly stated and effectively solved the central prob- 

1 American Historical Review, XLVI (1941), 788-812. For a more popular presentation on 
a broader scale see my Mediaeval Feudalism, recently published by the Cornell University Press. 

21 wish to thank the members of my graduate seminar during the academic year 1941-42 
for contributing to this article as their predecessors did to its predecessor. 


3 The following references are to the sixth edition (Oxford, 1903), which was but slightly 
-changed from the first edition of 1873. 
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lem.* On taking up the subject of feudalism, Stubbs flatly states that “by its 
historic origin and growth” it was “distinctly Frank.” “Feudalism in both 
-tenure and government was, so far as it existed in England, brought full- 
grown from France.”* William, however, was both wise and strong. He 
mefely substituted “the Frankish system of tenure ... for the Anglo-Saxon”; 
he did not introduce “the feudal principles of government,” which in every 
state where they were logically carried out reduced the central monarchy to _ 
“a mere shadow of a name.”* Even with regard to tenure there was after 
1066 a very gradual transformation of Anglo-Saxon forms into Norman. 
Presumably “the actual obligation of military service was much the same in 
both systems, and... even the amount of land which was ‘bound to furnish 
a mounted warrior was the same, however the conformity may have been 
produced.” The change was essentially one “from confusion to order.” “The 
complicated and unintelligible irregularities of the Anglo-Saxon tenures were 
exchanged for the simple and uniform feudal theory.”* 

Stubbs, it may be noted, never uses the term “Anglo-Saxon feudalism”; 
all that he will admit is that on the eve of the Norman Conquest “Anglo- ` 
Saxon institutions were already approaching the feudal model.”* For Stubbs, 
as an ardent disciple of Georg Waitz, refuses to-see any connection between 
Gallo-Roman vassalage and the Germanic comitatus. The latter, since it had 
preserved “a more distinct existence” among the invaders of Britain, was 
perhaps “one of the causes that distinguished the later Anglo-Saxon system 
most definitely from the feudalism of the Frank empire.”” Being by origin 
a sort of gesid, who was none other than the comes of Tacitus, the thegn 
could not really be a vassal. “Frank vassalage was based on the practice of 
commendation and the beneficiary system.” “Each of these practices had its * 
parallel in England”—as had also the Continental grant of immunity.*” But 
a peculiar combination of the elements differentiated the Frankish from the 
Anglo-Saxon custom. Under the first the benefice and the comitatus remained 
unconnected; under the second they were “in the closest connexion.” “Y 
Throughout all this discussion, despite its conscientious and learned char- 
acter, one feels that Stubbs is somehow managing to argue in circles. He is 
sure only of his conclusion: that English institutional development has been * 
continuous since Anglo-Saxon times, uninterrupted by the feudalizing policy 
of the Norman conquerors. 


%In his famous essay, “The Introduction of Knight Service into England,” Feudal England 
(London, 1895), pp. 225-314; first published in the English Historical Review, VI-VII (1891-92): 

5 Constitutional History of England, 1, 273, and n. 2. 

8 Ibid., I, 274, 279. 7 Ibid., pp. 282-83. 8 Ibid., pp. 283 ff. 

9 Ibid., pp. 273-77. On Waitz see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 791 ff. 

10 Stubbs, I, 170-75, 275-76. 11 Ibid., p. 170, n. 2. 
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To the broad theory of feudalism thus presented Round, of course, paid 
little attention. His article on the introduction of knight service into England 
dealt solely with that one problem, but it was of crucial importance. The 
establishment of feudal tenure in the Norman kingdom, Round conclusively 
proved, was not a matter of gradual change. On the contrary, it came about 
through the revolutionary action of the Conqueror himself, who gave much 
of England as fiefs to his vassals without the least regard to the military, 
social, or tenurial customs of the Anglo-Saxons. In the arrangements made 
by each vassal to provide his owed service the king would have no interest 
as long as that service was duly rendered, and it was defined in terms of 
Norman-French feudalism. As the direct consequence of Round’s work, most 
scholars have long since abandoned the idea that the feudalization of England 
was of slight constitutional significance and now agree that, from almost 
every point of view, the year 1066 marks the beginning of a new epoch in 
the history of the kingdom.” 

Nevertheless, the school of which Stubbs was a prominent member still 
had much to say on the subject of feudal institutions. Maitland, in particular, 
devoted a considerable portion of his eloquent Domesday Book and Beyond 
to the matter of Anglo-Saxon precedent for Norman feudalism. Without 
depreciating Round’s work, Maitland questions whether the Conqueror really 
“introduced any very new principle.” To follow up this query he offers his 
entire second essay, there discussing the development of seignorial justice, the 
gradual subjection of the free population to aristocratic control, and the in- 
creasing importance of subordinate land tenure, especially that involving 
military service.* All these factors, in Maitland’s opinion, must be regarded 
as having contributed to the growth of feudalism, which “is and always will 
be an inexact term”—one that may be rightly used to denote all the more 
characteristic phases of medieval life. According to this view, England had 
been feudal long before William of Normandy defined the service to be owed 
by his barons. As early as the tenth century we find something very like 
feudal tenure in the beneficia conferred on his thegns by Oswald, bishop of 
Worcester. By that time the manorial system was already old throughout 
most of England. And seignorial justice can be traced back not only to the 
first grants of immunity but even, by implication, to the first land books of 


12 See especially the fine tribute to Round’ in F. M. Stenton, The First Century of English 
Feudalism, 1066-:166 (Oxford, 1932), Introduction. Cf. R. R. Darlington, in History, XXII 
(1937), 1-13, and D. C. Douglas, in the Economic History Review, IX (1938-39), 128-43. At 
this point a reference may also be given to C. Petit-Dutaillis, Studies and Notes Supplementary 
to Stubbs’ Constitutional History, trans. by W. E. Rhodes (Manchester, 1908)—a well-known 
volume which is now itself in need of much supplementary criticism. 

13 F, W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), pp. 160, 220-356. 
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the Anglo-Saxon kings. As Maitland states in his preface, he has tried to 
“abandon as little as may be of what we learnt from Dr Konrad von Maurer 
and Dr Stubbs.” 

In these opinions Maitland received the warm support of Paul Vinogradoff, 
whose third important work was dedicated to his lamented friend.** Mean- 
while, however, George Burton Adams had re-examined the subject of 
“Anglo-Saxon Feudalism” and had arrived at wholly different conclusions.** 
Maitland’s argument for pre-Norman feudalism in England, Adams declares, 
“rests upon the existence before the Conquest of three groups of institutional 
facts: dependent tenures, private jurisdictions, and military service as an 
element in land tenure.” But “if we grant the existence of these facts in 
Saxon England have we admitted the existence there of the feudal system 
proper?” The answer, he says, must be No; for “those characteristics of 
feudalism in the wider sense ... are not in the line of the ancestry of feudal- 
ism proper.” Only one form of dependent tenure may be rightly designated 
as feudal—the one distinguished by the “patrocinium contract,” which speci- 
fied honorable service, essentially political rather than economic. Since that 
form of tenure did not exist in Saxon England, neither did a truly feudal 
jurisdiction or a truly feudal military system, both of which were based on 
the feudal contract. 

Maitland apparently never answered this criticism by Adams, who re- 
affirmed and amplified his opinions in 1912 with reference only to certain 
objections that he had received in private letters.** Yet a telling rejoinder 
could easily have been made by any upholder of the Stubbsian tradition who 
had thought to proceed somewhat as follows. The keystone in the logical 
structure of Adams is the “patrocinium contract,” the best example of which 
is the well-known formula of Tours.* By it a man who lacks both food and 
clothing yields and commends himself into the power, defense, or mundo- 
burdum of such and such a magnificent lord, agreeing, in return for a means 
of subsistence, to give him lifelong service ingenuili ordine. To turn this 
agreement into a feudal contract Adams by his own definition must read into 
it the idea of honorable service and make it wholly different from all varieties 
- of personal dependence in Saxon England. But how can he do this when the 
earliest of the dooms establish penalties for the breach of the mundbyrd 


14 English Society in the Eleventh Century (Oxford, 1908); this was preceded by Villainage 
in England (Oxford, 1892) and The Growth of the Manor (London, 1905). 

15 Am. Hist. Rev., VIL (1901), 11-35. The following quotations are from pages 12, 14, 
and 17. 

16 The Origin of the English Constitution (New Haven, 1912), pp. 44 ff. On the supple- 
ment concerning “Political and Economic Feudalism” see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 808. 

17 Quoted by Adams, jbid., VII, 31; cf. XLVI, 802, n, 56. 
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enjoyed by cor! and ceorl, as well as by king and ecclesiastic, and when the 
records of the later kingdom constantly tell of commended freemen who, as 
such, owe service “of a free order” to their lords? ** In my opinion, at least, 
Adams made his fundamental mistake in accepting the views of Waitz and 
Fustel de Coulanges with regard to the origin of feudalism. Having done so, 
he was logically obliged to admit that something very like feudalism did exist 
in Sagon England. He would have done better to follow Paul Roth and 
Heinrich Brunner. 

More recently the historical student has been provided with a splendid 
‘supplement to Round's work by Mr. Stenton. In order to explain the title of 
his book, The First Century of English Feudalism, 1066-1166, he states what 
is unquestionably the judgment of most scholars today:*° “The more clearly 
the Anglo-Norman aristocracy of barons and knights is seen in the light of 
records written from its own standpoint, the more widely it seems to differ 
from the native aristocracy which preceded it, and the more misleading it 
seems to apply the adjective ‘feudal’ to any aspect of English society before 
the Norman Conquest.” Mr. Stenton’s comment, however, is restricted to 
one or two phases of later Anglo-Saxon history; he is not led to consider the 
comprehensive theories of institutional growth presented by Adams and 
Maitland. So it may still be worth while to review, as briefly as possible, the 
entire question of the alleged Anglo-Saxon feudalism. Although we may be 
convinced that the phrase is unjustifiable, we may try to understand what 
institutions were actually developed in pre-Norman England and how, if at 
all, they were related to those properly termed feudal. 

At the beginning of our investigation we are confronted by a famous 
problem of social history. Twelfth century England was characterized by the 
sharp differentiation of two classes: the landlords, who constituted a political 
and military aristocracy, and the cultivators of the soil, who constituted an 
economically dependent peasantry. Had this differentiation resulted from the 
feudalizing policy of the Norman kings, and perhaps of their immediate pre- 
decessors, or had it formed part of the original Anglo-Saxon system? Many 
distinguished historians have taught that the Germanic invaders of Britain, 
like those of Gaul, commonly settled in free villages, where as peasant- 
warriors they long maintained a sort of primitive democracy.” Widespread 

18 Aethelberht, 2, 6, 8, 10, 13-15; Wihtraed, 2: F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen 
(Halle, 1903-16), I, 3-4, 12. For other references see below. 

a poer views are sketched in 4m. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 792 ff. 

21 CH. H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1 (2d ed., Leipzig, 1906), 341: “Als Krieger 


und Bauer war der freie Germane in die fránkische Geschichte eingetreten. Allmáhlich steigerten 
sich die Ansprüche, die der Landbau einerseits, der Heerdienst andrerseits an ihn stellten, Zwar 
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belief in this doctrine has tended to obscure the fact that it involves not an 
easy interpretation of history but a difficult one. Any member of the Ger- 
manist school, following Stubbs, has to show how his cherished democracy 
was first derived from the warrior aristocracy pictured by Tacitus and was 
then changed back into much the same kind of aristocracy.” The institu- 
tional history of England would be greatly simplified if we could accept the 
view of Frederic Seebohm* that English society was from the first dominated 
by tle manorial system, which had long prevailed throughout the Roman 
provinces and which accorded very well with the established custom of the 
invaders themselves. f f 

_ Seebohm, however, has been repeatedly convicted of rash generalization. 
Few scholars of today would commit themselves to his central thesis, that 
English history “begins with the serfdom of the masses . . . a serfdom from 
which it has taken 1000 years of . . . economic evolution to set them free.” ”* 
As has been clearly proved by Vinogradoff,”* the serfdom, or villeinage, of 
the common law was the product of arbitrary definition by Norman lawyers. 
For the sake of a practical rule to govern judicial action, they declared that 
the typical villager (villanus) was a serf and therefore devoid of civil rights 
in the king’s court. Their doctrine was in flat contradiction of Domesday 
Book; in 1066 the bulk of the English population was not legally unfree and, 





führt er noch abwechselnd den Pflug und die Waffe; aber immer lastiger wird es ihm, jenen mit 
dieser zu vertauschen. . . .” Although it must be realized that the present study deals with only 
one phase of a European problem, tentative conclusions may, nevertheless, be drawn on the basis 
of the English evidence; and such procedure may eventually help us to understand the somewhat 
inferior sources of the Frankish monarchy. 

22 The description of early Germanic society by Tacitus, whatever may be thought of its 
general validity, is the best we have, and its meaning is beyond dispute. The typical warrior of 
Tacitus was certainly no peasant, 

23 The book that profoundly shocked the learned world of the day was The English Village 
Community (London, 1883). It was followed by- The Tribal System in Wales (London, 1895) 
and Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law (London, 1902). From the-remarks of Petit-Dutaillis 
(pp. 1 ff.) and of most later writers on English constitutional history, one might suppose that 
Seebohm’s argument lacks all justification. Yet it has been strongly supported by W. J. Ashley, 
Surveys Historic and Economic (London, 1900), pp. 39 ff.; H. M. Chadwick, Studies on Anglo- 
Saxon Institutions (Cambridge, 1905); and W. J. Corbett, in the Cambridge Medieval History, Il 
(Cambridge, 1926), chap, xvu. To what extent I am indebted to these three authors for many of 
the views expressed below should be fairly obvious. 

24 English Village Community, p. ix. 

25In his Villainage in England, which, like. Maidand's Domesday Book and Beyond, was 
inspired by the desiré to refute Seebohm. The development of serfdom is too large a subject for 
discussion in the following pages. I may, however, express the opinion that throughout the Middle 
Ages legal unfreedom was much less important than economic unfreedom. Under the Roman 
law the colonus was personally free, as was the villein under the common law of England except 
in respect of his subordination to a single manorial lord. The persistence of a Germanic vernacular 
among the Anglo-Saxon peoples perhaps indicates that they outnumbered the conquered Celts 
and Latins, but not that they were all descended from invading warriors. We may well believe 
that the Anglo-Saxons, like the Danes of the ninth century, resettled whole regions by bringing 
over their women, children, and economic dependents: Chadwick, The Origin of the English 
Nation (Cambridge, 1907), pp. 181 ff.; below, n. 35. 
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so far as we can tell, never had been. Yet, granting the soundness of Vino- 
gradoff’s argument, must we admit that Seebohm was entirely wrong? 
Since he had undertaken “a‘strictly economic inquiry,” he really meant by 
“serfdom” not a legal theory but a form of agrarian subjection. In defining a 
new law of serfdom did not the Norman lawyers merely recognize the fact 
that the average peasant, at least in relation to his lord, was actually unfree? 
If we look for that kind of unfreedom, we find plenty of it—in the Anglo- 
Saxon records as well as in Domesday Book. : 

In other words, this part of Vinogradoff’s work by no means refuted 
Seebohm’s major contention. Nor did Vinogradoff believe otherwise; for he 
later published a second volume, The Origin of the Manor, in which he 
vigorously defended the orthodox view. Whatever may be thought of his 
opinions, he presented them with force and clarity. His conclusion can best 
be stated in his own words: “firstly, that the manorial system arises at the 
end of the Old English period mainly in consequence of the subjection of a 
labouring population of free descent to a military and capitalistic class, and, 
secondly, that the personal authority of the lord of the manor is gradually 
gaining the mastery over a rural community of ancient and independent 
` growth.”** Under “the manorial system” Vinogradoff thus includes most of 
what Maitland preferred to call “feudalism.” The terminology is a matter 
of slight consequence. Our primary interest is in the origin of particular in- 
stitutions: especially, to adopt a Continental classification, the villa, immunity, 
commendation, and the benefice. 

No historian, so far as I am aware, has denied that the villa of the later 
Roman Empire, at least from the standpoint of economic administration, 
anticipated what the English came to call a manor. Such a villa seems plainly 
indicated by the dooms of Aethelberht, which prescribe penalties for homi- 
cide within the zn of the king or of an eorl and for unlawful entry into a 
mannes tun?” From first to last the Anglo-Saxon charters are mainly con- 
cerned with the alienation of landed estates which obviously include a large 
resident population of cultivators, whether free or unfree. Maitland, it is 
true, develops an elaborate argument to the effect that such grants imply the 
concession of political rather than of proprietary rights.” But this argument, 
as he frankly admits, is inspired by the consideration that otherwise “there 
will be small room left for any landowners in England save the kings, the 


26 P, 235. $ 5 

27 Aethelberht, 5, 13, 17 (Liebermann, I, 3-4). The penalties in the three cases are 50s., 
12s., and 6s.; but the third involves no bloodshed. I therefore see no reason why the “man” in 
that instance must have been a ceorl, who could not have possessed a villa, It was this considera- 
tion that led Liebermann to vary his translation of tun from “Ortsbezirk” to “Hofbezirk.” 

28 Maitland, pp. 230 ff. i 
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churches, and perhaps a few great nobles,” under whom the tillers of the soil 
will be “merely . . . slaves or coloni.” Agreeing with Chadwick,” I ask “Why 
not?” We have authentic charters of immunity from‘as early a time as the 
seventh century." If a king of that age wished to establish a governmental 
exemption for the benefit of a church or some other grantee, was there any 
need of his resorting to legal subterfuge? 

No historian, so far as I am aware, has asserted that early Saxon England 
never contained a free village; yet actual proof of any such village is hard to 
adduce. Complete lack of evidence forced Stubbs to the reluctant conclusion 
that the Anglo-Saxons had not “brought with them” the mark system of the 
primitive Germans. He firmly believed, however, in the self-governing 
township, with its democratic assembly, popular trials, by-laws, elected of- 
ficials, and definite representation in the hundred and the shire court.* 
Vinogradoff, too, continued to have faith in the village community of Ger- 
manist tradition, though Maitland refused to allow it other than economic 
functions.” Emphasizing the undoubted fact that the lowest political unit 
known to the dooms is the hundred, he thought it incredible that, if the town- 
ship had ever had its own court and officials, they would have received no 
mention in the many enactments dealing with police and other local affairs. 
Maitland’s argument, it seems to me, is conclusive, and is supported by all 
we know of parallel institutions on the Continent.** The self-governing vil- 
lage community of early medieval Europe, I suspect, has never been more 
than a figment of the romantic imagination. 

The economically independent village that Maitland accepted cannot be 
ruled out of account as equally improbable. But what are the proofs of its 
existence? It does not, of course, appear in the charters. According to Lieber- 
mann, it is indicated only once in all the dooms, and I retain a doubt as to 
that one indication.** Maitland’s strongest argument for the free agrarian 

29 Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 372-74. 

80 Maitland, pp. 270 ff. 


381 Stubbs, I, 89-99, 115, 128. 

32 Maitland, pp. 147 ff.; criticized by Vinogradoff in his Growth of the Manor, pp. 145 ff. 
Cf. Ashley, pp. 61 ff. 

33 For additional discussion and references see my paper in The Constitution Reconsidered, 
edited by Conyers Read (New York, 1938), p. 38; also my Borough and Town (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933), Pp. 5, 18. 

8%Ine, 42 (Liebermann, I, 106); explained, ibid., YI, 297-98 (“Bauer,” 3-4). This is the 
famous provision that, if certain ceorlas fail to build their shares of a fence about a field used in 
common, and if animals get in and destroy anything, those guilty of the neglect shall be liable 
for damages to the rest, Liebermann's interpretation depends on the fact that no lord is men- 
tioned. But if there was as yet no manorial court, the suit for damages would lie in the folkmoot; 
and under such conditions would the lord need to be mentioned? As to the undoubted reference 
in the doom to the open-field system, I agree with Seebohm that the latter presupposes seignorial 
management rather than its absence. In the present connection, however, I merely insist that we 
cannot be too sure of what the passage implies. 
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community is based on the Domesday inquest. Within the old Danelaw, as 
he points out, we find villages that were shared in the time of King Edward 
by a considerable number of proprietors, often styled freemen or sokemen.” 
This fact, however, leaves many questions unanswered. What sort of people 
were these proprietors? Did they till the soil with their own hands? Were 
their holdings restricted to a single village or scattered in many villages? 
Were they the descendants of Danish conquerors who had abandoned the 
profession of arms or of Danish peasants who had improved their condition? 
Had the Danes created these villages, or had they in some fashion resettled 
them? And to what extent did their agricultural system resemble that of the 
Saxon invaders some four centuries earlier? Until we have answers to, many 
such questions, we must withhold judgment concerning the relevance of the 
Domesday statistics to the subject under discussion. And we must not wholly 
rely on the imaginative reconstruction of primitive institutions from alleged 
vestiges in a later age—a dangerous procedure against which the historian 
has long been warned.** 

A prominent feature of the twelfth century manorial system was the 
political authority exercised by the lord over his rural tenants, both free and 
servile. One school of writers, which included G. B. Adams,” has explained 
this authority as being ultimately derived from the dominium of the Roman 
proprietor over his estates and slaves. Another school, which 1 believe to have 
the better of the argument,” has contended that public authority could hardly 
arise out of private ownership and must therefore have resulted from a 
delegation by the state—¿.e., a formal grant of immunity. As to the antiquity 
of such grants in England there is no dispute. From the seventh century on 
they were regularly made by the Anglo-Saxon kings in favor of churches; 
somewhat later they seem to have been acquired also by prominent laymen. 
The controversial question is whether immunists did’ or did not have the 

35 Maitland, pp. 129 ff.; cf. Vinogradoff, English Society, pp. 332 ff, 414 ff., 431 ff. The 
latter seems to regard the petty freeman of the Danish regions as a warrior in reduced circum- 
stances; but it is very significant that in Alfred and Guthrum, 2 (Liebermann, I, 126) the Danish 
freedman is equated with the rent-paying ceorl of Wessex: Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions, pp. 397 ff. That the Danish conquests involved the migration of countless peasants 
has been made clezr by Stenton, “The Danes in England,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XIII (1927), 219 ff., 232 ff. On the peculiarity of agrarian organization in the shires colonized 
by the Danes see also Stenton, “Types of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw,” Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History, 11 (1910), 1-96; and Douglas, “The Social Structure of 
Medieval East Anglia,” jbid., IX (1927). Both of these writers tend to consider the typical soke- 
man a wholly free peasant; yet even Vinogradofí (English Society, p. 435) was led to observe that 
“when we hear of a socman, without further qualification, we ought primarily to think of one 
who could not recede with his land, and thus, notwithstanding his personally free condition and 
his public rights, was nevertheless actually a ‘colonus ascribed to the glebe, to use the Roman 
term.” 


86 See especially Ashley, pp. 45, 79. 37 Am. Hist. Rev., VII, 23 ff. 
38 Ibid., XLVI, 808, n. 79. 
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right to administer justice in a seignorial court. Maitland was inclined to: 
allow the right even to the first of them;* quite recently Mr. Goebel has 
declared that seignorial courts were unknown in Saxon Englánd.* So far as 
the present inquiry is concerned, the matter is of secondary importance. I 
need only express tentative agreement with the view that the original im- 
munity, in England or on the Continent, established a merely fiscal privilege, 
the power of taking or sharing the public revenues collected from certain 
persons or from certain districts; but that courts of one sort or another were 
assuredly being held under seignorial franchise long before the Norman 
Conquest. i 

Throughout the preceding discussion it should not be forgotten that our 
chief concern is with a social problem—the differentiation of a landed aristo- 
cracy from an economically dependent peasantry. The evidence thus far 
reviewed fails to show that such differentiation was a comparatively late 
development among the Anglo-Saxons. On the contrary, the principal sources 
of the seventh century indicate that “from the earliest Anglo-Saxon times the 
peasant’s obligation for rent, and therefore the village on the soil of a land- 
lord, must have been the rule.” * The ceorl, though personally free and per- 
haps having servants of his own, commonly appears as an agricultural tenant, 
from whom his lord was apt to receive labor service as well as a heavy gafol 
paid in kind.” More remains to be said about the legal and economic position 
of the ceorl, but for the moment let us merely agree that he seems to have 
been a peasant. As such, the dooms regularly contrast him with some person 
called eorl, gesidcund man, twelfhynde man, or þegn. What do these terms 
imply? a ; es 

One of them may be quickly disposed of. The “twelve-hundred man” of 
Wessex was thus styled because he enjoyed a wergeld of 1200s., whereas the 
ceorl was only a “two-hundred man.” The West Saxon thegn’s wergeld was 
12005, and so, evidently, was that of the earlier West Saxon gesidcund man.* 
It would therefore be a logical deduction that all three words designated 

39 Maitland, pp. 258-90. 

40 J. Goebel, Felony and Misdemeanor, I (New York, 1937), 336 ff. See Miss Cam’s criticism, 
Am. Hist, Rev., XLIII, 583 ff.; Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, p. 42; Corbett, 
Cam, Med, Hist., III (Cambridge, 1936), 405 ff. 

41 Liebermann, H, 298 (“Bauer,” 5), 

42 Ine, 67 (Liebermann, I, 118). See Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 
100 ff., 404; Corbett, Cam. Med. Hist., II, 568. 

48 The numerous references to the dooms will be found in Liebermann, II, 731 ff. 
(“Wergeld,” 3-4). As to the main facts there is no controversy, though attempts to equate the 
monetary systems and to explain the social distinctions thus made have led to very complicated 
and often unconvincing arguments: e.g., Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 
12 ff, 105, f., 400 ff.; Corbett, Cam. Med. Hist., 1, 567. On the peculiarity of Kentish custom 


see also R. H. Hodgkin, 4 History of the Anglo-Saxons (Oxford, 1935), I, 205 -ff.; J. E. A. 
Jolliffe, The Constitutional History of Medieval England (London, 1937), pp. 11 ff. 
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members of a single class—men who were noble at least insofar as they were 
protected by a sixfold wergeld. And since eorl is later replaced in the Kentish 
dooms by gesiócund man, it might even be supposed that all four terms were 
essentially synonymous despite the local variation of wergeld. Many writers, 
however, have insisted on a much more elaborate classification. The eorl, they 
say, was a representative of the old Continental nobility described by Tacitus.** 
The gesidcund men of the dooms were descended from the warlike com- 
panions of a king, the members of his comitatus, whom he usually rewarded 
with estates and so made into a landed aristocracy. The thegns were more 
properly royal servants whose families, acquiring wealth and power, gradu- 
ally supplanted or absorbed the gesiócund nobility in the course of the 
tenth century.* This elaborate theory has nothing to support it but the con- 
secutive appearance in the dooms of the three terms just mentioned, together 
with a number of doubtful interpretations. 

Gesid occasions little trouble; all agree that it denoted an honorable com- 
panion, especially one who shared a military expedition, A man who enjoyed 
the status of gesid, whatever that might imply, would be called gesiócund. 
And since eorl was a vague word that hardly meant more than “distinguished 
man,” there is no reason why an eorl could not be a gesid, or vice versa. 
Could not either be also a þegn? Although by derivation this term is now 
admitted to have meant “boy” and not “servant,” the common opinion seems 
to be that its “early history . . . is one of service.”* No such conclusion can 
be fairly drawn from Anglo-Saxon literature. In only three of some thirty 
passages in Beowulf can pegn mean other than a man of high rank, a 
warrior.** And before we condemn to servitude the youths who poured the 
ale at the lord’s table or cared for the hero’s arms, we should remember how, 
in the days of chivalry, highborn squires performed much the same duties. 
Our standard Anglo-Saxon dictionary *® gives the primary meaning of þegn 


44 So, for example, Stubbs, I, 168 ff.; Liebermann, II, 268 (“Adel,” 1). 

45 A, G. Little, in Eng. Hist. Rev., VI (1889), 723 ff.3 L. M. Larson, The King's Household 
in England before the Norman Conquest (Madison, 1904), chaps, 11-111; Liebermann, II, 427 ff. 
(“Gefolgsadel”); 680 ff. ('"Thegn”). Stubbs (I, 172 ff.) had found it hard to distinguish the 
thegn from the gesió, i 

48 Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 111 f., 379 ff.—a discussion that 
takes up in detail the pertinent references of Bede, Corbett (Cam. Med. Hist., Il, 566) proposes 
“warrior” as the best translation of eorl and thinks that gesiócund has the same implication, that 
of one “‘suited by birth and training” to be a military companion, This is merely a clearer state- 
ment of what Chadwick had already suggested. 

47 Larson, p. 90. 

48 Ll. 494, 673, 1794. The second of these references is to an ombiht þegn, ie., one who 
performs a special office. The same term is used in line 229 to indicate a coast guard, Hrodgares 
begn who rides to the seashore on Beowulf's arrival. 

49 That of Bosworth, ed. by T. N. Toller (Oxford, 1882-98). There are many compounds 
(e.g., burbegn, dischegn, horsbegn), some of which may have been used to denote lowborn 
servants; but note the equivalence of the three mentioned to “chamberlain,” “steward,” and 
“constable.” 
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as “a servant, one who does service for another”; but this definition appears 
to be based on little more than the fact that the word was often used to trans- 
late the Latin minister, and usually if not always with an honorable implica- 
tion. A reference to þegn as the equivalent of “disciple” leads us to Andreas— 
that marvelous tale in which the Twelve are described as glorious heroes, 
bold warriors, peodnes pegnas; in which the cannibalistic Mermedonians are 
called devil's thegns; in which God and two of His angels pose as boatmen, 
brave thegns ready for a voyage” Throughout the Anglo-Saxon period 
nothing finer could be said of a man than that he was a true thegn—witness, 
finally, the magnificent tribute to Offa in the Song of Maldon.” 

In Beowulf the same persons are often referred to as eorlas, gesidas, and 
pegnas; whatever the peculiar implications of the three words, they were all 
used to designate men of honorable position—seafarers and fighters. So it is 
in the other poems and also, I believe, in the dooms. Although the usage 
varied from age to age, it served to indicate a single aristocracy, the “dear- 
born” class of warriors. The law cared not at all whether ceorlise was con- 
trasted with eorlcund, gesidcund, or pegnboren; the social distinction was 
the same. And we must conclude, from the adjectives commonly employed 
and from much corroborative evidence, that both ranks were hereditary.*? 
Acquisition of royal or ecclesiastical office could of course be expected to in- 
crease a man’s wergeld; a king’s thegn was worth more than an ordinary 
thegn, and every honest priest came to enjoy thegnly status. But the dooms 
do not justify the idea that the status ever depended on wealth.” The ceorl 
and the merchant who “throve to thegnright” appear solely in a private com- 
pilation of the eleventh century. The author, as Liebermann has shown, added 
certain remarks of his own to introduce a few documents that he had col- 
lected.** For this introduction he used only sources known to us and some- 
times misunderstood them. A sermon about good old days that never existed 
should not be preferred to the testimony of official records. 


50 LI 3, 40 ff., 245 ff., 323 ff., 344 ff., etc. Similar instances abound in Elene, Judith, Genesis, 
and other Anglo-Saxon poems. See Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 348-503 
Hodgkin, II, 457 ff. 

51 LI, 281 f. 

52 Liebermann, II, 269 (““Adel,” 4), 731 (“Wergeld,” 2), Throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
period, as later, all freemen could be called on for military service whenever the occasion de- 
manded. But it was only the warriors proper who counted for anything on the field of battle: 
Liebermann, II, 499 ff. (“Heer”); Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation, pp. 158 ff.; Hodgkin, 
I, 206 ff., and II, 590 ff.; below, n, 62. 

58 Ine, 23, 24, 32 (Liebermann, I, 100-102) have been interpreted by Chadwick (Studies on 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 91 ff.) to imply a West Saxon gradation of wergelds based on 
property; but the dooms cited refer only to Welshmen, and Chadwick’s opinion is rejected by 
Liebermann, II, 646 (“Sechshunderter”). On the king's thegn and the priest see Liebermann, II, 
680 (“Thegn,” 3), 662 (“Stand,” 5). 

54 Ibid., UL, 256-57, 259. The passages in question are Gepyncdo and Nordleod, 7-12 (ibid., 
I, 456-60). 
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The foregoing interpretation of the sources naturally leads to the question: 
What were the relations, political and economic, between the warrior and 
peasant classes? The typical thegn, as portrayed in the dooms, was a landed 
proprietor who lived in a fortified dwelling, or burh,* and was supported by 
agricultural tenants, either slaves (Peowas) or freemen (ceorlas). The latter, 
as we have seen, would normally owe both rent and labor in return for the 
land which they occupied. Being legally free, they might be supposed to have 
had the right to leave the estate whenever they chose to do so. But could they? 
Aside from their obligations to the lord as proprietor or immunist,’* they 
might be bound to him by the tie of commendation. Our records of the 
seventh century show that one freeman was often under the protection 
(mundbyrd) of another; that any man—whether slave or free, whether 
peasant or warrior—could have a lord; and that such a lord, however illegally, 
might compel his ceorl to work on Sunday.™ From the same age comes our 
first doom to the effect that “If any one goes without leave from his lord or 
steals away into another shire, and if he is there found, he shall go back to 
where he was and pay his lord 60s.”** 

This doom, with additional penalties, is repeated over and over in the 
following centuries." And in the meantime we have another significant 
regulation: the relatives of a lordless (and landless) man must “settle him to 
folkright” by finding him a lord at the local court.® Beginning with Aethel- 
stan, the state constantly tries to enforce the rule that every man who cannot 
otherwise be held to justice must have a lord to be responsible for him. Is 
this relationship vassalage, as so many writers would have us believe,” or is 
it a form of seignorial bondage? The answer, in my opinion, depends upon 
the class to which the folgere, or commendatus, belonged. A thegn who 
fought for his lord and, if necessary, died with him on the field of battle may 
well be called a vassal in the proper sense of that French word. A vagabond 

55 Ibid., Il, 330 (“Burg,” 1); Stephenson, Borough and Town, pp. 53-54. 

56 Such a person clearly appears in Ine, 50 (Liebermann, I, 110-11), as the gesidcund land- 


holder who may be the lord of freemen and may himself have a lord other than the king. In 
the later dooms an immunist of this sort is regularly described as Jandrica or landhlaford 
(ibid., II, 131). 

57 See especially Wihtraed, 5, 9, 10; Ine, 3, 50, 70, 74 (1bid., I, 12, 13, 90, E10, 119, 120). 

58 Ine, 39 (ibid,, I, 106). 59 Ibid., Il, 427 (“Gefolge,” 26). 

$011 Aethelstan, 2 (¿bid., I, 150); see also II, 425 (“Gefolge,” 9). 

61 So, for example, Liebermann in much of the comment cited above and throughout his 
notes generally. As I have tried to make clear in my previous article (4m, Hist, Rev., XLVI, 
802 ff.), this confusion is inevitable unless we restrict the term “vassalage” to an honorable 
relationship between members of the warrior class. On the striking similarity of the gesid or 
begn of tie Anglo-Saxon poems to the vassal of the chansons de geste see Dr. E. K. Graham's 
dissertation, Anglo-Saxon Vassalage (Cornell University, 1938). Even Adams (Origin of the 
English Constitution, pp. 44-45) had to admit that the Anglo-Saxon oath of a man to his lord 
(Liebermann, I, 396) is much the same as a feudal oath of fealty. The man in question was 
presumably one of honorable status. 
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ceorl who by compulsion was attached to a lord—and would the latter accept 
him for love?—-must have been a peasant, and a very unfree one.. A man like 
this, commended for life and put to work on another’s land, could have been 
little better off than a Roman colonus. Unless we clearly distinguish between 
the churlish and thegnly classes and regard them as essentially hereditary 
groups, we can expect to have no real understanding of the Anglo-Saxon 
system. 

Even those historians who believe the thegn originally to have been a 
servant agree that he was pre-eminently a fighting man in the eleventh cen- 
tury.? By that time it had long been customary for kings, ecclesiastics, and 
other wealthy men to grant estates as “loans,” or benefices, to all sorts of 
presumably deserving persons. Such grants, in England as on the Continent, 
were regularly made for no more than three lives and on condition of speci- 
fied rent or service. Land thus held by a thegn might conceivably “resemble 
what the French then called a fief. Maitland was of the opinion that, in par- 
ticular, Bishop Oswald's loans to various friends and retainers «definitely 
anticipated the feudal tenure of the Norman monarchy. But Mr. Stenton’s 
reply to this well-known argument, it seems to me, is decisive. “None of all 
the documents which have come from Bishop Oswald offers any anticipation 
of the feudal principle by which a man will take land from a lord in return 
for a definite amount of military service to be rendered in respect of his 
tenure.”** The bishop's memorandum, so greatly relied on by Maitland, 
describes “a very incoherent series of obligations,” which “range from hunt- 
ing service to bridge-building.” His “famous ‘law of riding’ meant not mili- 
tary service but the duty of escorting a lord from place to place.”* Those 
of the grantees who were thegns would doubtless have to fight because of the 
personal liability attaching to their status. They would not, however, owe 
service by virtue of a territorial assessment in five-hide units; for that rule 
applied solely to the mustering of the peasant population for the fyrd.* 

In Saxon England we therefore discover the manorial system, a de- 
pendent peasantry, a military aristocracy, grants of immunity, benefices, and 
various forms of commendation, including one that resembled vassalage. Yet, 


62 Maitland, pp. 161 ff.; Vinogradoff, English Society, pp. 403 ff.; Liebermann, II, 680 
(“Thegn,” 2). 

63 Maitland, pp. 299 ff. 

84 First Century of English Feudalism, p. 128. 

85 Ibid., p. 124. 

se Ibid., pp. 115-19, 127-28. This, I think, is an important consideration. The older view, 
well presented by Vinogradoff (English Society, pp. 22 ff.), owed much of its confusion to the 
belief in the ceorl who acquired thegnly status along with the title to five hides of land, etc. 
(above, n. 53-54). Once that legend is discarded, it becomes unnecessary, with Mr. Stenton, to 
minimize the significance of the five-hide unit (on which see Round, Feudal England, pp. 44 ff.). 
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for lack of the fief, we discover no feudal tenure. What was the all-important 
element which, introduced by the Frankish rulers, transformed and recom- 
bined these common institutions of western Europe to produce, ultimately, 
the feudal state and feudal society? Careful analysis of the whole problem 
tends only to confirm the thesis of Brunner: that the revolutionary factor 
was the Carolingian development of heavy-armed cavalry. In this connec- 
tion, however, review of the English sources leads to a very natural query. 
As far back as our information extends, the Anglo-Saxon warrior was 
equipped with helmet, coat of mail, shield, spear, and sword; and he often 
had a horse also. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, if not earlier, all better- 
class persons were expected to ride on any expedition, whether peaceful or 
warlike.” A thegn without a mount would be an absurdity. Why, then, was 
there no heavy-armed cavalry in pre-Norman England? 

It is no adequate reply, though an undoubted fact, that Anglo-Saxon 
warriors merely rode to the battlefield and then dismounted to fight on foot— 
like the thegns of Byrhtnoth at Maldon or those of Harold at Hastings. The 
Franks had at one time done the selfsame thing. What had induced them 
to change their traditional tactics? The solution to the problem, I suggest, will 
be found by studying the introduction of the thoroughbred charger or 
destrier, whose size and strength permitted the mailed warrior to fight on 
horseback. I have, unfortunately, no positive evidence to offer and can only 
hope that some such evidence may be found by a better-qualified investigator. 
Over thirty-five years ago William Ridgeway threw out a hint to the effect 
that “the history of Teutonic chivalry is closely bound up with that of ... 
great horses.” °° He had little to say about the perfection of the breed except 
that it was presumably a cross between the Libyan horse, long famous for its 
speed, and the stockier horse of Europe. But Mr. Tarn has now shown that 
it was the Nesean horse of Media, probably of mixed Asiatic and Libyan 
blood, that made possible the heavy-armed cavalry of the Parthians and so, 
eventually, the cataphracti of the Byzantine Empire.” Since neither the 
Romans, the Gauls, the Germans, the Huns, the Moors, nor the later invaders 
of western Europe had such a cavalry force, it seems necessary to conclude 


67 See Am, Hist, Rev., XLVI, 794 ff., 807. When that article was written I had not realized 
that we must distinguish between great horses and ordinary horses, 

68 For the early use of the arms mentioned and also of the horse, our best source is Beowulf; 
see Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation, pp. 186 ff. References to the later sources will be 
found in Liebermann, II, 614 ff. (“Pferd”). 

89 The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse (Cambridge, 1905), p. 331. I have 
looked in vain for any further consideration of this matter in all the standard histories of war- 
fare, including the last edition of C. W. C. Oman's Art of War in the Middle Ages (London, 
1924). . 

10 W, W., Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 73 f. 
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that the Franks learned the new military system from the east. How they 
did so is a subject that richly deserves consideration by a competent scholar. 

In whatever fashion the great war horse may have been imported into 
Frankish Gaul, I am convinced that the importation was of prime significance. 
According to the ludiciae Civitatis Lundoniae," an English horse under 
Aethelstan was worth as much as four oxen; but the Lex Ribuaria™ proves 
that, as early as the first half of the eighth century, the equipment of a 
Frankish warrior—including horse, shirt of mail, leggings, helmet, shield, 
lance, sword, and sheath—was valued at over twenty-two oxen. If the mounted 
thegn of England was an aristocrat, how much greater an aristocrat was the 
contemporary knight of France!” The average peasant, whose movable 
wealth fell far short of a plow team, could no more hope to be a warrior of 
this sort than to wear the papal tiara. Even if, in time of emergency, someone 
provided him with the necessary arms and mount, he would be only a peasant 
on horseback—and hardly that, we may be sure, as soon as he encountered 
the enemy. It would, indeed, be very difficult for the ordinary gentleman, 
however proud his ancestry, to maintain his social superiority unless he could 
obtain a fief in return for knightly service. 

That the Norman Conquest produced a military revolution in England 
has never been disputed. Yet it was once the fashion to interpret the change 
as primarily one of tactics. Stubbs evidently believed that knighthood was 
“a translation into Norman forms of the thegnage of the old Anglo-Saxon 
law”; that knights’ fees were “gradually introduced”; and that Norman 
castle-building was a matter of relative insignificance.* These beliefs now 
seem impossible. The battle of Hastings, we have learned, resulted in vastly 
more than the substitution of a mounted for a dismounted army in the field. 
The military system of the Conqueror necessitated the deliberate establish- 


71 VI Aethelstan, 6 (Liebermann, I, 176). 

72 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Leges, V (Hanover, 1889), 231. 

78 Mr. Stenton (First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 132 ff.) has raised the interesting 
question of why popular usage continued to favor the English cniht instead of adopting the 
French chevalier. His explanation, that the old word primarily denoted a servant in a great 
household and so could be applied to the Norman vassal, is not wholly convincing. I suggest, 
rather, that in 1066 the thegn was essentially a twelve-hundred man, a member of the aristocracy 
that suffered irretrievable defeat at Hastings, whereas the cniht was a man who, though not of 
thegnly rank, had come to be a mounted retainer, What I earlier wrote (Borough and Town, 
see index) about thegns and cnihtas may stand in some need of revision; but I still hold to my 
principal contention, that such persons seem to have been much the same whether they lived in 
a borough or not. That a merchant could acquire thegnright, as alleged in Gebyncdo (above, 
n. 54), I greatly doubt. Liebermann, II, 681 (‘‘Thegn,” 8-9), states that a gildsman in an Anglo- 
Saxon borough, though styled a thegn, enjoyed only an ordinary man’s wergeld. But the eight 
pounds to be collected for the killing of a thegnly gild-brother at Cambridge was obviously a 
compensation to the gild, not to the kindred: B, Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Saxonici 
(London, 1865), pp. 611-12. ` 

74 Stubbs, I, 283, 285; and see index under “Castles.” 
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ment of feudal tenure with all its far-reaching implications. Among the latter 
was the immediate dominance of England by a French aristocracy whose 
life was governed by the code of chivalry. And chivalry, to the knight of that 
age, meant the completion of a long and arduous professional training, rather 
than a web of romantic fancy.” The castle, too, was a military innovation of 
first importance, constituting an indispensable center not only of local defense 
but likewise of routine administration, whether royal or seignorial.** 

To summarize the social results of the Norman Conquest is a much 
harder task, because so much depends on our understanding of historical 
developments in the previous centuries. To me, at any rate, the belief in a 
primitive democracy of warrior-peasants seems to rest on little more than 
faith. If the ceorl was likely to be an economic dependent in the seventh 
century, we need no elaborate argument to account for his later depression 
through the king's alienation of fiscal and judicial rights.” And if the Anglo- 
Saxon nations were from the first dominated by a dear-born class of fighting 
men, we do not have to worry about the origin among them of a landed 
aristocracy. From the making of this fundamental distinction it does not, of 
course, follow that during all these troubled years there were no intermediate 
groups and no shifts of personal status. We must not ignore the independent 


h 7S, Painter, French Chivalry (Baltimore, 1940); Stephenson, Mediaeval Feudalism, 
chap, ur. 

76 Pioneer work in this connection too was done by Round: Quarterly Review, CLXXIX 
(1894), 27 ff; Archaeologia, LVIII (1902), 332 ff. See also E. S. Armitage, Early Norman 
Castles of the British Isles (London, 1912); Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, chap. 
vi; Painter, in Speculum, X (1935), 321 ff., and in Am. Hist, Rev., XL (1935), 450 ff. Although 
Mrs. Armitage's work is an invaluable guide for the student of early castles, 1 have objected 
(Borough and Town, pp. 53 ff.) to her interpretation of the word burh and to her use, shared 
with Mr, Stenton and many others, of the phrase “private castle.” Her suggestion (p. 74) that the 
separate fortification of the motte indicated the lord’s fear of his own garrison shows no lively 
appreciation of vassalage. And the view, so often expressed elsewhere, that castles were built all 
over England to keep down the conquered population, seems a little far-fetched. Were castles 
any less plentiful on the other side of the Channel? 

77 Maitland’s argument for the gradual depression of the ceorl—and to the best of my 
knowledge no one has improved on it—ascribes decisive influence to the acquisition by great 
lords of the king's feorm together with various powers of justice and police (Maitland, pp. 
318 ff.). In this connection it is significant that Liebermann, who accepts Maitland’s central 
thesis, agrees with Seebohm, Chadwick, and Corbett that the feorm or fostre of the dooms and 
land books was not a royal tax but an ordinary rent in produce: Liebermann, II, 264 (“Abgabe”); 
Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 100 ff.; Corbett, Cam. Med. Hist., Il, 568. 
As to governmental subjection of the peasantry, it was undoubtedly important; yet one might 
suppose that, on the whole, it was the result rather than the cause of economic subjection, There 
is, finally, the alleged reduction of the average family holding from 120 to 30 acres—the solu- 
tion given to the puzzle of the hide by Maitland's third essay. The puzzle, nevertheless, remains; 
for what Bede and the early records meant by terra unius familiae, or any of its equivalents, is 
still an unknown quantity, The hides of even our oldest sources may very well have been fiscal 
or military units like those of Domesday: Corbett, “The Tribal Hidage,” in Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, New Series, XIV (1900), 187 ff.; Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon 
` Institutions, pp. 363 ff.; Hodgkin, II, 401. The problem is not one peculiar to England; see the 
very suggestive remarks of Marc Bloch in the Cambridge Economic History, 1 (Cambridge, 1941), 
230 ff., 265 ff. 
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freeman, the legal owner of a few acres, who commended himself to a power- 
ful lord and still retained control of his land; or the superior peasant, such 
as a geneat or radcniht, who might hope to attain high rank in the service 
of a wealthy patron.” 

Whatever the minor differences of legal and economic condition in Saxon 
England, they did not long survive the Norman Conquest, which established 
the rule that a gentleman must have had a chivalrous education and that a 
rustic, unless he could offer acceptable proof to the contrary; was an unfree 
villein. The precise fate of the old aristocracy we do not know.” Domesday 
shows that by 1086 it had all but disappeared from the scene, and there is no 
profit in speculating on how many thegns were able to escape degradation by 
adopting a knightly career. Such a person would be quickly absorbed into 
the Norman-French baronage. As to the agricultural population we are better 
informed. The merging of all servi and villani in a single class, though it 
abolished Anglo-Saxon slavery, legally debased thousands of agrarian tenants. 
Many a sokeman or small farmer, on being attached to the manor of an 
unscrupulous adventurer, must have suffered real hardship.®° Yet, for reasons 
already stated, the arbitrary formulation of a comprehensive law could have 
made little change in the life of the average peasant. What the courts now 
recognized as serfdom was actually no new thing in England. 

Stubbs, as we have seen, held that feudalism “when applied to govern- 
mental machinery” had a “disruptive tendency.” “The great feature of the 
Conqueror’s policy is his defeat of that tendency.”** William tried “to reign 
as an English king.”** At Salisbury in 1086 he demanded from all free- 
holders “little more than . . . the oath of allegiance which had been taken 
by the Anglo-Saxon kings.” Wishing to preserve the national customs and 
laws, “he kept up the popular institutions of the hundred court and the 
shire court.” He maintained the ancient fyrd and the ancient witenagemot. 
By amalgamating the offices of earl and comes, of sheriff and vicecomes, he 
avoided the proved evils in both the English and the Continental systems. 
He prevented the growth of “hereditary jurisdictions” and, by scattering the 
lands in baronial fiefs, of “contiguous territorial accumulations.” “In the 
department of finance ... he retained the revenues of his predecessors and 
added new imposts of his own”—such as the feudal reliefs, aids, and tallages.** 
Now that Round, Adams, Stenton, and others have so thoroughly criticized 


78 Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 124 f.; Corbett, Cam. Med. Hist., UI, 
402 ff.; Vinogradoff, English Society, pp. 69 ff. 

79 Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, p. 115. 

80 Vinogradoff, English Society, pp. 410-30, 

81 Stubbs, I, 277-78, 290, 82 Ibid., p. 280. 83 Ibid., pp. 289-303. 
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these opinions in the light of an improved knowledge of the sources, all 1 
have to say on the subject can be reduced to a few supplementary notes. 

In any appraisal of feudal institutions, it seems to me, we must hold to a 
realistic standard. The truly important question is not whether the feudalism 
of England was “ideal,”** but how it worked; and how, as a practical system 
of government, it did or did not resemble the feudalism of the Continent. As 
long as historians continue to compare the English monarchy of about 1100 
with the fictitious French monarchy of the same period, so long will they 
misunderstand the significance of feudalism. It is only by considering the 
actual states known to William the Conqueror that we can hope to appreciate 
his policy. His model of government was assuredly Norman rather than 
English, and the fact that he had not previously borne a royal title was unim- 
portant. Within his principality he was a true successor of the Carolingians, 
for he there enforced the regal authority which they had long abandoned. 
To say this is to imply much more than that one of his ancestors had been 
recognized as duke by Charles the Simple in g11. Neither the legal concept 
of a duchy nor familiarity with feudal custom had been brought by the 
Vikings to the coast of France. Whatever they came to know of such matters 
they must have learned from their neighbors. Back of the Norman monarchy 
in England lay centuries of Frankish tradition. Before we attribute any 
remarkable peculiarity to the new structure, we should do well to compare it 
with Flanders and Anjou, as well as with Normandy.” 

Much of what Stubbs believed has been so thoroughly disproved that 
there is no need of referring to it again. His argument that William preserved 
the old fyrd and the old oath of allegiance is essentially correct, but is so 
because the arriére ban and the general obligation of fealty to the ruler of the 
state was included in Frankish custom. The duke of Normandy, like the count 
of Flanders, always maintained the principle that formal war, as distinguished 

84 See the interesting thesis of Adams (Origin of the English Constitution, pp. 186 ff.), 
which I find much preferable to the one he originally supported (Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 810- 
12). I should take exception only to his definition of feudal justice and to his overemphasis of 
theory. The substance of his argument is a description of feudal practice rather than of feudal 
ideals. And was it not out of such practice that the English constitution developed? To find the 
“germ of the constitution” in any theory of feudalism is, I believe, to place undue reliance on a 
preconception. 

85 For such an undertaking we have available three splendid books: H. Pirenne, Histoire de 
Belgique, Vol. I (5th ed., Brussels, 1929); L. Halphen, Le comté d’Anjou au XIe siècle (Paris, 
1906); C. H. Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), On the other principalities 
of feudal France only too little work has been done, although there are numerous brief sketches; 
see especially the chapters of Halphen in Cam. Med. Hist., Vol. III. Mr. Stenton (First Century 
of English Feudalism, chap. 1) has shown how Norman and English custom varied in certain 
respects; yet such differences, when compared with the body of common custom, appear very 
small indeed. Until Mr. Douglas has produced more cogent evidence, I cannot accept his con- 


clusion (Ec, Hist. Rev., IX, 129) that “it must . . . always remain difficult to regard English 
feudalism as in any exact sense a Norman creation.” 
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from the prosecution of a lawful feud, could only be waged in his name; that 
every fortress within his territory must be opened to him on demand; and 
that, in case of necessity, all able-bodied men were liable for military service.** 
It was likewise established practice that certain taxes were reserved to the 
prince, such as those levied on trade by sea. In England William was for- 
tunate enough to inherit the Danegeld, together with a system of royal tolls; 
and to them he added not merely the feudal aids but also the monetagium.”" 
So it was in the field of adjudication. The English pleas of the crown gen- 
erally corresponded to the Norman pleas of the sword, which had their 
parallels elsewhere in France. We know much less about the ducal courts of 
Normandy than about the hundred and shire courts of England. If our in- 
formation were more complete, the alleged difference between feudal and 
territorial justice might not be so clear-cut. In Flanders the earliest sources 
reveal a well-organized judicial system, under which the count's chátelains 
(or vicomtes) administered his justice in district courts, assisted by groups of 
échevins* Even the local government of England takes on a French aspect 
after 1066, if we give it more than a superficial glance. To the Conqueror his 
“earls” were comtes in fact as well as in name, and his “sheriffs” were 
vicomtes—quite like the Flemish chátelains as soon as castles had been 
erected to serve as administrative centers in all the counties.”” 

To object that such a state as I have described was not truly feudal is, in 
my opinion, to beg the whole question. If the greater principalities of eleventh 
century France were not feudal states, where shall we ever find one? A 
region in which a theoretical ruler permitted chronic anarchy—like the Bur- 
gundian duchy—was not a state at all. Mr. Stenton has given us a splendid 
picture of the Conqueror’s administration, showing how it altogether de- 
pended on the loyalty of his vassals.” This, as I see it, was the essence of 
feudal government. Under feudalism the prince who could enforce his rights 

i Sa pp. 22 ff, 38; Pirenne, I, 119-26; Adams, Origin of the English Constitution, 
pp. 186-91. 

87 The princely control of commerce is best shown by the charters later issued to the great 
towns: ¢.g., Saint-Omer and Rouen (Stephenson, Borough and Town, pp. 35 f, 40 ff.); cf. the 
works of Pirenne cited ¿bid., p. 11, The monetagium, a well-known tax on the Continent, was 
introduced into England by William I, as we know from Henry I’s Coronation Charter, as well 
as from obscure references in Domesday (zbid., pp. 100 ff.), On Continental imposts resembling 
the English Danegeld see E. Joranson, T'he Danegeld in France (Rock Island, 1924). 

88 Pirenne, I, 126-30; W. Blommaert, Les chátelains de Flandre (Ghent, 1915); Haskins, 
pp. 24 fi., 45 f., 88 ff.; cf. Halphen, Le comté d'Anjou, pp. 98 ff. On the nature of feudal 
justice see my Mediaeval Feudalism, chap. 113 also the references in Am. Hist, Rev., XLVI, 808. 
A closely related subject is the ecclesiastical authority of the prince, to which the books of 
Pirenne, Haskins, and Halphen all devote considerable space. 

89 See the references in the previous note; Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, 
pp. 222 ff.; W. A, Morris, The Mediaeval English Sheriff to 1300 (Manchester, 1927), chaps. 


n-m; Painter, in Speculum, X, 321 ff. 
90 First Century of English Feudalism, chap. vu. 
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had, on the whole, to deserve the fealty of his liegemen. Whether a particular 
baron held a royal office by hereditary title, or whether that office was a legal 


portion of his fief, was politically of minor significance. The all-important _ 


thing was the mutual faith of lord and man, as is graphically proved by the 
contrast between the reigns of William I and Stephen. When, thanks to the 
economic changes of the twelfth century, the king was able to base his 
government on the employment of mercenary troops and professional minis- 
ters, England was already ceasing to be feudal. 

CARL STEPHENSON 
Cornell University 


Censorship of the Southern Mails 


CENSORSHIP is an instrument by which a society protects its vital interests 
in times of danger. The liberal tradition of America emphasizes the necessity 
of reducing the exercise of this dangerous power to the minimum consistent 
with national safety. A valuable case history in revealing the operation of cen- 
sorship is afforded by the experience of the ante-bellum South in imposing a 
rigid censorship on incoming mail from.the Northern states. The Southern 
record demonstrates the difficulty of suppressing pernicious and dangerous 
propaganda without at the same time destroying the literature of reform, of 
protest, and of sanative criticism. The recognition of such a distinction is the 
very heart and core of the problem of censorship. 

The freedom of the mails is inextricably connected with the broader -free- 
dom of the press, Calhoun pointed out this fact in a report to the Senate on 
February 4, 1836, opposing a federal censorship of the mails. “The object of 
publishing is circulation,” said this great defender of minority rights; “and 
[for the federal government] to prohibit circulation is, in effect, to prohibit 
publication.”* If the federal government should act as a censor of the mails, 
it would place a formidable power in the hands of the majority party that 
happened temporarily to be in control of the administration. Those who fight 
for the precious rights of the freedom of the press and of the mails are usually 
minority groups who wish to propagate ideas that are repugnant to the rul- 
ing class. Seldom are these advocates of toleration for themselves, however, 
imbued with the spirit of tolerance, nor do they have any genuine interest in 
the preservation of the freedom of the press and of the mails as a democratic 
principle. Rather, these agitators and reformers tend to become intolerant 
extremists, ill-balanced.and wrongheaded, whom the majority .of people 
heartily dislike. The Northern abolitionists of the decade 1830-40, for ex- 
ample, were a minority group disliked both in the North and the South. 
They believed that slavery was the number one moral and political problem 
of the nation, and not a purely Southern problem. Consequently they de- 
manded the right to use the United States mails to protest against this crying 
evil. But this right of using the mails for transmitting their propaganda was 

opposed by another minority group within the nation, the Southerners who 


1 Gales and Seaton, eds., Register of Debates in Congress, 24 Cong., 1 sess, XII (Wash- 
ington, 1836), Part 4, Appendix, 73. 
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contended that their safety was involved in the issue of the freedom of the 
mails, The fact that a virtual censorship of the mails crossing the Mason 
and Dixon line was established after 1835 indicates the ascendancy of the 
Southern group in federal politics during the ante-bellum period. Such a 
censorship could not be maintained without the acquiescence of the federal 
government. 

In the summer of 1835 the Southern people became keenly av aware of a new 
danger that threatened the tranquillity of their social system. A powerful, 
concerted effort of propaganda had been launched against the Southern way 
of life by the abolition societies of the North.? Both the American and the 
New England antislavery societies had resolved upon an aggressive campaign 
to distribute their publications in the South. It was not the object of these 
societies, so they declared, to distribute such abolitionist literature among 
slaves or free Negroes in the South. They hoped, rather, to revolutionize 
public opinion below the Mason and Dixon line by scattering their radical 
publications “unsparingly” throughout the land of Dixie.* Accordingly, tons 
of antislavery pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers were sent through the 
mails to prominent Southerners—justices of the peace, ministers, editors, 
members of Congress, state officials—in other words, the leaders of public 
opinion.* 

The impact of this deluge of fervid publications on the Southern mind 
produced a wave of excitement and of anger. In the summer of 1835 a mob of 
citizens, led by ex-Governor Robert Y. Hayne, entered the post office at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and destroyed several sacks of mail containing 
antislavery pamphlets.” The federal government made no effort to arrest or 
prosecute those who thus violated the property and the laws of the United 
States. The postmaster at Richmond, Virginia, announced that a number of 


2 Propaganda is used in this paper, according to its original definition, as the literature of 
propagating certain beliefs or doctrines. It is used in a neutral sense, without the modern connota- 
tion of a deliberate distortion of the truth to attain an end, or the sinister concealment of author- 
ship, There was a great variety in the abolitionists’ publications, which ranged from rational 
discussion to lurid emotionalism, but a common denominator in most of this propaganda was a 
complete failure to understand the complexities of the problem of removing Southern slavery, 
especially the race problem involved, and the vast social and economic dislocations that would 
result from a sudden abolition of slavery. 

3 Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society (Boston, Jan. 20, 1836), 
pp. 17-18; Second Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society (New York, May, 1835), 
pp. 48-53. 

* The magnitude of this propaganda drive is shown by the fact that in a single year, May, 
1836, to May, 1837, the American Anti-Slavery Society alone published 9,000 copies of The 
Anti-Slavery Magazine, 130,150 copies of The Slave's Friend, 103,000 copies of The Anti- 
Slavery Record, 189.400 copies of Human Rights, 217,000 copies of the Emancipator, as well as 
numerous bound volumes, tracts, pamphlets, and prints. Not all of this material crossed the 
Mason and Dixon line. Fourth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, reprinted in 
The Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine (New York, July, 1837), p. 348. 

5 Theodore D, Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne and His Times (New York, 1909), pp. 379-81. 
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the newspapers and pamphlets of the abolitionists had been mailed to his 
office and that he had been requested by several gentlemen of respectability 
to stop their circulation.® Postmaster Thomas Scott, of Raleigh, received at 
his office some of “the Northern fanatical publications” addressed to the miost 
respectable citizens of the capital city. He sternly withheld them from circu- 
lation.” The .postmaster at Orange Court House, Virginia, reported that 
many incendiary papers had been sent to people who did not subscribe to 
them and who returned them with appropriate notes on them.* At Greens- 
borough, in the rich black belt of Alabama, the circulation of copies of the 
Emancipator caused passionate mobs to arise.” The grand jury of Tuscaloosa 
County, Alabama, returned a true bill of indictment against Robert G. Wil- 
liams, editor of the Emancipator, published at New York, for circulating 
within the state “pamphlets and papers of a seditious and incendiary char- 
acter, and tending to gross misrepresentation, and illicit appeals to the passions 
of the slaves to excite them to insurrection and murder.”*” Throughout the 
Southern states arose a movement to establish a cordon sanitaire against the 
invasion of inflammatory propaganda. Indeed, Southerners regarded the 
activities of the abolition societies and the antislavery press of the North 
somewhat in the same light as Austria prior to World War I viewed the. 
propaganda of the Serbian societies in Bosnia-Herzegovina.'”* 

One of the most effective measures of safeguarding Southern society from 
subversive propaganda was the exercise of a censorship over the incoming 
mails. In 1836 the Virginia legislature passed a law requiring postmasters to 
notify justices of the-peace whenever they received incendiary publications or 
publications “denying the right of masters to property in their slaves and in- 
culcating the duty of resistance to such right.” “The justice of the peace 
should then inquire into the circumstances of the case, and if he were con- 
vinced that such writings were dangerous, he should have such books, pam- 
phlets, and other publications burned in his presence and should arrest the 
addressee, if the latter subscribed for the said book or pamphlet with intent 
to aid the purposes of the abolitionists or antislavery societies.*? This law gave 

$ Richmond Enquirer, Aug. 25, 1835. T Raleigh Standard, Aug. 6, 1835. 

8 Salem (N. C.), The Farmer's Reporter and Rural Repository, Aug. 15, 1835. 

® Henry Watson, jr., to Julius Reed, Aug. 23, 1835. Henry Watson, jr., MSS. (in Duke 
University Library). 

10 Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Flag of the Union, Aug. 22, 1835. 

11 For evidence see Resolutions of the General Assembly on Incendiary Publications, Acts of 
the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, 1835-1836 (Raleigh, 1836), p. 120. 

12 Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1835-36 (Richmond, 
1836), chap. 66, sec. 3, In South Carolina a somewhat similar law was passed in 1859, making 
it the duty of a postmaster to notify the magistrate of any person receiving abolition literature 


in the mail. H. M. Henry, The Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina (Emory, 1914), 
p. 162. 
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a single justice of the peace inquisitorial power over the mails and, by exten- 
sion, a dictatorship over the kind of mental food his neighbors were per- 
mitted to enjoy. A Maryland act of 1841 commanded the grand juries to 
summon before them at every term of court all the postmasters in their re- 
spective counties and examine them as to whether they had received publica- 
tions of an inflammatory character, “having a tendency to create discontent 
among and stir up to insurrection, the people of color of this State.”** These 
laws, which certainly interfered with the free transmission of the mails, never 
came before the Supreme Court to test their constitutionality and afford a 
striking example of the nonassertion of federal power. 

Postmaster General Amos Kendall, who entered the cabinet of President 
Jackson from the slave state of Kentucky, was complaisant to Southern de- 
mands that abolition publications be excluded from the Southern mails.** 
Although he admitted that he had no legal authority of censorship in this 
matter, he encouraged an unofficial exclusion of abolition literature from the 
Southern mails by individual postmasters. He adopted the Southern conten- 
tion that the abolition publications were calculated to fill every family with 
black assassins and to repeat the horrors of Santo Domingo. He commended 
the postmaster of New York City for his efforts to persuade the abolition 
societies voluntarily to renounce sending their publications through the mails 
to Southern addresses and, upon their refusal of this request, his decision not 
to be an accomplice of “fanatics” in forwarding dangerous missiles to the 
South.'* In his report of December 1, 1835, he declared that the state laws 
against the circulation of incendiary publications should be obeyed by the 
officers of the general government. He also reported his action in regard to the 
Charleston mob, and he observed that his policy had prevented the circulation 
of “obnoxious” publications in the South.** 

President Jackson approved thoroughly of the policy of his Postmaster 
General in regard to abolition publications. He wrote to Kendall: “we can do 


13 Session Laws of Maryland, 1841-42 (Annapolis, 1842), chap. 272, sec. 3. This law was 
modified the following year, so that grand juries were required to summon postmasters only 
when they deemed it necessary. 

14 Kendall was born at Dunstable, Massachusetts, and was a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
but he had emigrated to Kentucky as a young man. 

15 Amos Kendall to J. D, Townes of Petersburg, Va., Aug. 20, 1835, and to Samuel 
Gouverneur of New York City, Aug. 22, 1835. Niles’ Weekly Register, XLIX, 7-9 (Sept. 5, 
1835). i 

18 Report of the Postmaster General, Dec. 1, 1835, to the President of the United States. 
Blair and Rives, eds., The Congressional Globe, 24 Cong., 1 sess., II-I (Washington, 1836), 
Appendix, 8-9, In checking references the author discovers that apparently different libraries 
either bind or number early volumes of the Congressional Globe differently. The citations in this 
article are to the set in the library of Lafayette College. See Checklist of United States Public 
Documents, 1789-1909, 1 (Washington, 1911), 1466, for comment which applies presumably 
to the set in the Library of Congress, 
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nothing more than direct that those inflamatory [sic] papers be delivered to 
* none but who will demand them as subscribers; and in every instance the 
Postmaster ought to take the names down, and have them exposed thro the 
publik [sic] journals as subscribers to this wicked plan of exciting the negroes 
to insurrection -and to massacre.” He declared that- when such subscribers 
“are known, every moral and good citizen will unite to put them in coventry, 
and avoid their society. This, if adopted, would put their circulation down 
everywhere, for there are few so hardened in villainy, as to withstand the 
frowns of all good men.”** 

Jackson was a man of action, however, not content to let the matter rest 
with public opinion. In his message to Congress, December 7, 1835, he recom- 
mended that Congress pass a law to prohibit the circulation through the mails 
in the Southern states of “incendiary publications intended to instigate the 
slaves to insurrection.”** He pointed out that the invasion of these publica- 
tions in the slave states had produced a great excitement, and that the federal 
post office, which had been established to promote friendly feelings between 
the states, was being used for an opposite purpose. This recommendation 
normally would have been referred by the Senate to the Post Office Commit- 
tee, which was composed of a majority of members from the free states. But 
Calhoun managed to have a special committee chosen to consider the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. Calhoun himself was appointed chairman of this 
select committee, in which slaveholders predominated. 

The great Nullifier objected to Jackson’s proposal of a federal law prohibit- 
ing the circulation through the mails of incendiary publications in the slave 
states. Instead he reported a bill making it illegal for any deputy postmaster 
knowingly to receive and put in the mail any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, 
or other printed paper, or pictorial representation, touching the subject of 
slavery, directed to any person or post office in those states where the laws 
prohibited their circulation.” 

In urging the adoption of this bill Calhoun drew a dark and alarming pic- 
ture of the consequences of abolition agitation, and he predicted that this agi- 
tation would not only endanger the safety of the South but would also cause 
both sections to hate each other and thus bring about a destruction of the 
Union. It is clear that Calhoun was primarily concerned in stopping the anti- 
slavery agitation of the North, not because he had any great dread of servile 
insurrection, but because he feared it would eventually convert the North to 


17 Jackson to Amos Kendall, Aug. 9, 1835. John Spencer Bassett, ed., Correspondence of 
Andrew Jackson, V (Washington, 1931), 360-61. 

18 James D. Richardson, 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
1789-1897 (Washington, 1896), III, 175-76. 

18 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 sess., II-HI, 165 (Feb. 4, 1836). 
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the antislavery cause and might disturb the loyalty of Southern non-slave- 
holders,” His report on the circulation of incendiary publications through the 
mails contained the grave warning to the rich and governing classes in the 
North that they had an important stake in preserving the status quo of capi- 
talistic society, both above and below the Mason and Dixon line, from the 
corroding effect of subversive propaganda. “Let those who are interested re- 
member,” he said, “that labor is the only source of wealth, and how small a 
portion of it in all old and civilized countries, even the best governed, is left 
to those by whose labor wealth is created.”** Calhoun was a realist in bluntly 
stating that in all civilized communities one portion of the people lived on 
the labor of another, and his argument unmistakably suggested that the in- 
dustrial capitalists of New England in their exploitation of white labor were 
not more righteous than “the cotton capitalists” in their exploitation of black 
slave labor. 

The method which he advocated to stop the subversive agitation of the 
abolitionists was by state action. The Northern states, he demanded, should 
suppress their abolition presses. These fanatics were engaged in a moral and 
religious war against the South, the most violent and bitter of all wars. The 
law of nations, which prohibited campaigns of hostile propaganda against a 
peaceful and unoffending nation, applied to the relations between the sover- 
eign states of the Union. Furthermore, the federal government should co- 
operate with the Southern states to help them enforce their own laws against 
the invasion of incendiary publications.”? He pointed to the recognition by 
the federal government of its obligation to observe state quarantine laws as 
an example of such co-operative procedure. In an able speech before the Sen- 
ate, April 12, 1836, discussing the great constitutional issue involved in Jack- 
son’s proposal of a federal law controlling the transmission of incendiary 
publications through the mails, he pronounced it a step toward centralization 
that would invade the rights of the states. Such a law “would place in the 
hands of the General Government an instrument more potent to control the 
freedom of the press than the Sedition Law itself,” for it would give to the 
federal government the right to decide what publications were incendiary 
and what were not and of enforcing the transmission of those deemed not 
incendiary.”* Calhoun was opposed to federal censorship of the mails partly 


20 Gales and Seaton, Register of Debates in Congress, 24 Cong., 1 sess., XII, Part 4, Ap- 
pendix, 76. 

21 Ibid, 

221f Calhoun had lived to witness the prohibition era, he would have noted with grim 
satisfaction that the federal government accepted his principle and aided the dry states to enforce 
their prohibition laws. 

23 Richard K. Crallé, Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1888), Il, 512-14. 
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because he foresaw the consequences that might befall Southern institutions 
once the antislavery forces obtained control of the national government. 

Much of this excitement over the issue of incendiary publications was due 
to political motives. Calhoun had a deep-seated grudge against Jackson, the 
enemy who had thwarted his presidential ambitions and who had taken a 
resolute stand against nullification. Since Jackson’s choice for President in 
1836 was Martin Van Buren, Calhoun was eager to discredit this New 
Yorker in the South by attaching to him the stigma of being allied with 
the Northern abolitionists.** The Carolina leader saw an opportunity to 
unite the South by magnifying the importance of the abolitionists. Accord- 
ingly, his report on the bill to exclude abolition literature from the mails was 
definitely an alarmist document.” In private letters Calhoun revealed his de- 
sire to unite the South by agitating the slave question. To Armistead Burt he 
wrote: “We stand stronger than we ever did on the Slave question. The 
South is more united, and the nature of the question is better understood 
both north and South than it has ever been. But we must not relax. The 
abolitionists are numerous, zealous, and active.”?* Calhoun ignored the fact 
that the vast majority of Northern people at this period, even John Quincy 
Adams, did not approve of the abolitionists.?? 

Loyal Southerners and pro-Jackson men like Senators King of Alabama, 
Cuthbert of Georgia, and Felix Grundy of Tennessee protested against Cal- 
houn’s making a party question out of the exclusion of incendiary publica- 
tions from the mails.”* Benton records a story showing Calhoun’s partisan 
zeal against Van Buren. Calhoun and the anti-Jackson men brought about a 
tie vote on the engrossment of the bill concerning incendiary publications. 
Van Buren, the presiding officer of the Senate, happened to be absent from 
his chair temporarily when the vote was taken. But Calhoun called eagerly 
and loudly for his rival to cast the deciding vote.” The oily Albany politician, 
however, disappointed him by voting with the Southern senators. Subse- 
quently, the bill was defeated by a vote of twenty-five to nineteen, in which 


24 Claude G. Bowers, The Party Battles of the Jacksonian Period (Boston, 1922), pp. 443-49. 

25 Francis Blair, friend of Jackson, and editor of the Washington Globe, pointed out the 
political nature of Calhoun’s agitation of the slave question. W. E, Smith, The Francis Preston 
Blair Family in Politics (New York, 1933), 1, 120. 

26 Calhoun to Armistead Burt, June 28, 1836. Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the Year 1899 (Washington, 1900), Il, 361, 

27 Professor Avery Craven maintains that Adams concealed the fact that he was a “thorough- 
going abolitionist” to further his designs of agitation, The Coming of the Civil War (New York, 
1942), pp. 176-77. Later the abolitionists such as Weld and Birney converted great numbers of 
people in the Middle West to their cause. 

28 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 sess., II-III, 37, 353 (Dec. 21, 1835; Apr. 18, 1836). 

29 Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York, 1854-56), I, 587. 
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seven Southern senators, including Henry Clay and Thomas Hart Benton, 
cast negative votes,”? 

The political press of the South undoubtedly inflamed the Southern people 
on this issue of excluding abolition publications from the slave states. The 
powerful Richmond Whig, for example, accused Thomas Ritchie, editor of 
the Richmond Enquirer, of “keeping the peddle soft” when writing about 
. the Northern “fanatics” because this politician-editor feared to injure the 
prospects of Van Buren by a bold stand against the abolitionists.” The En- 
quirer later retorted by asserting that the Whigs were trying to create an 
abolition panic in order to defeat Van Buren. Mr. Vincent Witcher, said the 
wily Democratic editor, carried in his pocket the worst pamphlets of “the 
fanatics” and the most odious pictures that he could obtain from Gerrit Smith, 
Tappan, and Co. He exhibited them to the inhabitants of Pittsylvania County 
“by way of frightening his people into Whiggery, as if they were so many 
children.” ®? 

In July, 1836, Congress passed a drastic law reorganizing the Post Office 
Department, which had recently been criticized by the enemies of Jackson 
for corruption and mismanagement.* One of these laws prohibited any post- 
master, under severe penalty, from unlawfully detaining in his office any 
letter, package, pamphlet, or newspaper and refusing to deliver the same to 
the person to whom it was addressed.** Such legislation should have restored 
to the abolitionists the right to use the mails to send their literature into the 
slave states. But this law remained a dead letter so far as the Southern mails 
were concerned and was ignored with impunity during the ante-bellum 
period. 

The Northern public did not arise to defend the freedom of the mails. 
No spectacular and prominent figure appeared to fight for the removal of the 
censorship of the mails until 1859, when Horace Greeley unsheathed his 
sword to attack “Post-Office Despotism.”** One important reason for this 
neglect was that the attention of the Northern people was focused on the 
dramatic battle that William Slade and John Quincy Adams were making in 
Congress to secure the freedom of petition in regard to antislavery petitions. 
Tlie abolitionists themselves realized that “the petition strategy” had far more 


30 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., I sess., II-III, 539 (June 8, 1836). 

31 Richmond Whig, July 24, 1835. 

82 Richmond Enquirer, Apr. 1, 1836; see C. H, Ambler, Thomas Ritchie: A Study in Vir- 
ginia Politics (Richmond, 1913), p. 166. 

83 See William Stickney, ed., Autobiography of Amos Kendall (Boston, 1872), chaps. xu- 
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84 Laws of the United States of a Public Nature, No. 64, Sec, 32, Gales and Seaton, Register 
of Debates in Congress, XIL, Part 4, Appendix xxxu. - 

35 New York Tribune, Dec. 28, 1859. 
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popular appeal to American democratic instincts than the insistence on the 
right to use the Southern mails for their propaganda. They concentrated, 
therefore, on the fight against the Gag Rule in Congress until it was aban- 
doned in 1842, Furthermore, the vast majority of Northern people at this 
period were indifferent to the violation of the freedom of the mails, because 
they lacked sympathy for the abolitionists, whose civil rights were being 
denied.** 

An exception to the general apathy of the North was shown by William 
Leggett, acting editor of the New York Evening Post, who vigorously con- 
demned the indirect bureaucratic censorship of the mails by the postal depart- 
ment. He declared that neither the federal post office nor the general gov- 
ernment itself possessed any power to prohibit the transportation by mail 
of abolition tracts, but that it was the duty of the government to protect 
abolitionists in their constitutional right of free discussion. Although he was 
opposed to the doctrines and practices of the abolitionists, he proclaimed that 
he was still more opposed to any infringement of their political or civil 
rights. “If the government once begins to discriminate as to what is orthodox 
and what heterodox in opinion, what is safe and what unsafe in tendency,” 
he warned, “farewell, a long farewell to our freedom.” *’ For this courageous 
criticism of Kendall’s ruling on the transmission of the mails, the Evening 
Post was deprived of its government patronage. The advertisment for 
uncalled-for letters in the New York post office was transferred to a rival 
newspaper.** 

The ablest protest in the North against the violation of the freedom of 
the mails was a pamphlet published at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1836 by 
“Cincinnatus.” “Cincinnatus” was the pen name of William Plumer, a former 
governor and United States senator from New Hampshire. In this document, 
entitled “Freedom's Defence: or a Candid Examination of Mr. Calhoun's 
Report on the Freedom of the Press,” Plumer sought to arouse the yeomanry 
and the laboring men of the North to defend the freedoms of the press and 
of the mails, which were threatened by Southern slaveholders. Calhoun’s 
bill and his insidious report on the circulation of incendiary publications 
through the mails were represented by Plumer to be a menace to the demo- 
cratic spirit of America. He pointed out that Calhoun would deny the freedom 


36 The editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette, for example, condemned both the 
` Charleston mob for rifling the mails and also the abolitionists for attempting to circulate their 
publications in the slave states. He printed a Jong article declaring that the Postmaster General 
ought not to hesitate to take the responsibility of excluding the incendiary publications of the 
abolitionists from the mails. The National Gazette, Aug, 8, 22, 1836. 
87 Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Century of Journalism (New York, 1922), p. 148. 
38], M. Lee, History of American Journalism (Boston, 1917), p. 223. 
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of the press and the use of the mails for laboring men to protest against the 
exploitation of labor. At great length he refuted Calhoun's analysis of a com- 
munity of interest between the capitalists of both sections, as well as a close 
analogy between the slaves of the South and “the operatives” of the North. 
Calhoun justified “grinding the faces of the laboring classes.” * His proposed 
bill on the circulation of abolition publications was a dangerous attack on 
the liberty of the press and on free institutions, violating the bill of rights in 
the constitutions even of the Southern states and preventing the free play of 
. truth to vanquish error. 

After the excitement of the 1830's, the fear of a flood of abolition publica- 
tions inundating the South subsided, not to be revived to any great extent 
until 1856, when a bitter political campaign agitated the Southern people. 
One reason for this decline of alarm over incendiary publications was the 
fact that the Northern abolition societies abandoned their campaign of send- 
ing propaganda to leading Southerners.** Furthermore, this emotional propa- 
ganda was prevented from circulating in the slave states by the action of 
mobs as well as the censorship of the Southern mails by postmasters. Occa- 
sionally some of the abolition publications managed to pass the blockade and 
reach their destination in the South. The editor of the Flemingsburg Ken- - 
tuckian, for example, noted that about a dozen copies of the Emancipator had 
been sent to the citizens of his village, and that he had received a copy 
marked “Read, calmly reflect, and be convinced!”** The editor of the Hi- 
wassee Patriot at Madisonville, Tennessee, declared that he had seen copies 
of Human Rights circulating in his county, an abolitionist publication that 
should be committed to the flames, since it had “no other tendency than to 
corrupt and disaffect our slaves.” ** In 1849 some abolition publications were 
sent to the post office at Pendleton, South Carolina, but a mob seized the 
mails and destroyed the offending abolition matter, a procedure which 
George Prentice, the influential editor of the Louisville Journal, strongly 
condemned.* 

Although the danger from obvious abolition publicaons thus decreased, 
Southerners detected a more subtle method of smuggling antislavery senti- 
ments across the Potomac and Ohio rivers in religious magazines, in literary 
periodicals, and in the metropolitan newspapers of the North. Consequently 
a movement arose in the latter part of the ante-bellum period to boycott 


39 Freedom's Defence: or a Candid Examination of Mr. Calhoun's Report on the Freedom 
of the Press, Made to the Senate of the United States, Feb. 4, 1836, by Cincinnatus (Worcester, 
1836), p. 14. A pamphlet loaned to the writer by the courtesy of Dwight L, Dumond. 

0G. H. Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933), pp. 100-104. 

41 Flemingsburg Kentuckian, Mar. 30, 1838. 42 Hiwassee Patriot, Feb. 26, 1839. 

43 Louisville Daily Journal, Oct. 4 and Oct. 11, 1849. 
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Northern magazines, such as Harper’s Magazine, Putnam's, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the Atlantic Monthly, that were unfavorable to Southern 
slavery.** In 1846 a motion was passed in the Virginia house of delegates 
ordering the Attorney General to investigate the question whether the Balti- 
more Saturday Visitor was an incendiary publication circulating in Virginia 
contrary to the law of 1836. It had printed a speech of Cassius Marcellus Clay 
of Kentucky, a gradual emancipationist.** Near the close of the ante-bellum 
period a mass meeting was held in Taylor County, Virginia, which passed 
the following resolution: “Resolved, That the five Christian Advocates pub- 
lished in the cities of New York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago, having become abolition sheets of the rankest character, we ask our 
Commonwealth’s attorneys and postmasters to examine them and if found 
to be of an unlawful character to deal with them and their agents as the laws 
of the State direct.”*® The New York Tribune, under the editorship of 
Horace Greeley, won a premier place as an incendiary publication to be 
banned from circulation in a Southern state. After the John Brown Raid, 
Postmaster R. H. Glass of Lynchburg, Virginia, informed the editor of the 
Tribune that he would not in the future deliver copies of this paper that came 
to his office. This decision was based on the following reason: “I believe them 
to be of that incendiary character which are forbidden circulation alike by the 
laws of the land and a proper regard for the safety of society.” *” 

The general policy of the federal Post Office Department toward the cir- 
culation of incendiary publications through the mails remained unchanged 
from the time of Amos Kendall to the outbreak of the Civil War.* One of 
the most important statements concerning this policy was issued by the At- 
torney General of Franklin Pierce, Caleb Cushing, a proslavery native of 
Massachusetts. In 1857 the postmaster of Yazoo City, Mississippi, refused to 
deliver a copy of the Cincinnati Gazette to a Mr. Patterson, alleging that it 
was an incendiary publication. When the Cincinnati Gazette protested this 
arbitrary interference with the free transmission of the mails, the Postmaster 
General requested that Cushing give a legal opinion on the issue. The latter 

44 Raleigh Register, Aug. 22, 25, 29, 1855; Southern Literary Messenger, XXV (Dec., 1857), 
472; De Bow’s Review, XXII (Jan., 1857), 100. 

45 Lexington (Ky.) True American, Feb. 18, 1846. 

46 Norfolk (Va.) Southern Argus, Mar. 19, 1858, 

47 Wheeling (Va.) Intelligencer, Dec. 13, 1859; The Liberator, Dec. 30, 1859; see also 
the New York Tribune, Nov. 17 and Dec. 17, 1859, for other instances. 

48 See Lindsay Rogers, The Postal Power of Congress: A Study in Constitutional Expansion, 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, Ser. XXXIV, No. 2 (Baltimore, 1916), 
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ruled that a federal postmaster was not required to deliver mail which was 
designed or had the tendency to promote insurrection in a slave state. He 
admitted, however, that the postal authorities could not take final action in 
determining whether the subscriber had a right to receive the newspaper in 
question, or whether it violated the Mississippi law prohibiting any white 
‘person from circulating publications containing sentiments, doctrines, advice, 
or innuendoes, “calculated to produce a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious 
disaffection among the colored population.” The only lawful way ultimately 
to decide these questions, the Attorney General declared, was recourse to the 
courts of the state or of the federal district.” 

Two years later a similar policy of the virtual censorship of the Southern 
mails was sustained by Postmaster General Holt. This Southern cabinet 
officer held the typical point of view of his section, that the circulation of 
abolition publications in the slave states was like throwing firebrands into 
a powder magazine. In a letter to the postmaster at Falls Church, Virginia, 
who had written to ask whether he should obey the Virginia law relating to 
postmasters and incendiary mail, Holt made the following rule: 

You must under the responsibilities resting upon you as an officer and as a 
citizen determine whether the books, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., received by you 
for distribution are of the incendiary character described in the statute, and if you 
believe they are, then you are not only not obliged to deliver them to those to 
whom they are addressed, but you are empowered and required by your duty to 
the State of which you are a citizen to dispose of them in strict conformity to the 
provisions of the law referred to. 

The people of Virginia may not only forbid the introduction and dissemination 


of such documents within their borders, but if brought there in the mails, they 
may by appropriate legal proceeding have them destroyed.*? 


The Assistant Postmaster General, however, took a more liberal position 
in regard to the censorship of the mails. The postmaster of a little Virginia 
village, Luney’s Creek, wrote to the editor of the Religious Telescope of Day- 
ton, Ohio, after the John Brown Raid, that he was no longer permitted to 
deliver the latter publication and would burn any copies that came into his 
custody. The Assistant Postmaster General repudiated this arbitrary ruling. 
He declared: “Because -a single copy of any particular newspaper contains 
matter decided by the state authorities to be incendiary in character, it does 

“not, therefore, follow that any subsequent numbers of the same paper are to 
be condemned for that cause. Each and every number of the paper must be 

49 United States Department of Justice, Official Opinions of the Attorneys General of the 
United States Advising the President and Heads of Departments in Relation to Their Official 
Duties, comp. by Caleb Cushing (Washington, 1858), VHI, Yazoo City Post Office Case, 489-502. 
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acted upon and disposed of separately.”** Thus he stated one of the most 
important principles in American censorship. 

After the abnormal excitement of the John Brown Raid, postmasters wrote 
from remote Virginia towns to Governor Wise to ascertain what action they 
must take in regard to delivering the New York Tribune and other papers 
of that character. The governor referred the matter to his Attorney General, 
John Randolph Tucker. The latter, in reply to the postmaster of a little town 
in Doddridge County, quoted the Virginia law requiring postmasters to 
notify a justice of the peace when they thought that incendiary publications 
came to their offices. The justice of the peace should determine whether the . 
paper in question was incendiary, and if it were such, he should burn it and 
arrest the consignee if the latter was cognizant of the incendiary character of 
the publication. The Attorney General declared that this state law was en- 
tirely constitutional and did not, properly considered, conflict with the federal 
authority in the establishment of post offices and post roads. “This Federal 
power to transmit and carry mail matter, does not carry with it the power to 
publish and circulate,” hé ruled. “With the transmission of the-mail matter 
to the point of its reception the Federal power ceases.” 

The Southern censorship of the mails during the last three decades before 
the Civil War could be justified only on the ground that the safety of the 
people is the supreme law. Undoubtedly a nation, and probably a regional 
society, has the right to protect itself against subversive propaganda. South- 
erners feared that, if abolition publications were allowed free circulation in 
the South, eventually these inflammatory writings would fall into the hands 
of some brooding Nat Turner or Denmark Vesey.** Many slaves in the South 
could read. Although the majority of Southern states had laws prohibiting 
the teaching of slaves to read and write, in Kentucky, Maryland, and Ten- 
nessee there were no legal impediments to slaves’ acquiring this knowledge. 
Even in those states which prohibited the teaching of the mystery of letters 
to the slaves, a considerable number of house servants were instructed by. 
indulgent masters.** An examination of over 350 advertisements for fugitive 
Kentucky slaves by McDougle reveals the surprising fact that in seventy-one 
cases the masters mentioned the fact that the absconding Negro could read, 

51 New York Tribune, Feb. 8, 1860. 
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which would scem to indicate that one fifth of the runaway slaves in the 
Upper South could read.” 
© The fear of servile insurrection was only-one element in the complex of 
motives that led to the Southern censorship of the mails. It is likely that “the 
cotton capitalists” viewed with uneasiness the circulation of abolition propa- 
ganda, comparable to the modern communist propaganda, that might disturb 
the minds of the white non-slaveholders and yeomen who were injured eco- 
nomically by the institution of slavery. The suppression of the circulation of 
Hinton Rowan Helper’s Impending Crisis, which was addressed solely to the 
white non-slaveholders and not to the Negroes, whom he hated, indicated a 
fear among the ruling class of the South that a realistic discussion of slavery 
might set non-slaveholders against slaveholders. So strong, however, was the 
desire among the yeomanry and poor whites to keep the South a white man’s 
country that there was little immediate danger of the development of a class 
struggle initiated by the dialectic of a free labor society." Furthermore, the 
nature-of the abolitionists’ indictment, frequently out of line with reality and 
filled with. the most violent vituperation of the whole of Southern civilization, 
was provocative of intolerance among all classes’ of society in the land of 
Dixie.” Southern public opinion became so inflamed over the abolitionist 
publications that even the most rational discussion of slavery was branded as 
“incendiary” and not permitted to circulate in the Southern states.” Thomas 
Ritchie, an influential leader in forming public opinion in the Upper South, 
who had been an avowed antislavery man at the time of the Virginia debate 
on emancipation in 1832, declared eight years later: “Certainly the fanatics at 
the North have taken the most effective means not to leave a single friend of 
emancipation in the Southern states.” "° 
The effectiveness of the Southern censorship depended partly on a re- 
markable unity of public sentiment within the South in regard to the aboli- 
tion publications. But the co-operation of the federal postal authorities was 
also necessary in imposing a censorship of the mails. This co-operation was 
‘given by the administrations of Southern presidents and of Northern presi- 
551, E, McDougle, ‘Slavery in Kentucky, 1792-1865 (Lancaster, 1915), p. 79. 
56 Roger W. Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana: A Social History of White 
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dents with Southern sympathies. It indicated among the responsible leaders 
of the federal government that the Southerners had a good case in demand- 
ing the exclusion of antislavery propaganda from the Southern mails. Since 
it was difficult to draw the line between incendiary publications and lawful 
literature of reform anid criticism, the postal authorities took the path of least 
resistance and made no attempt to discriminate between the two types of 
propaganda. Consequently the radicals of the North found that they were 
denied the use of the federal mails in forwarding their publications across the 
frontier of the land of Dixie. When the election of Lincoln transferred the 
executive branch of the federal government from Southern to Northern con- 
trol, Southerners feared that a hostile Postmaster General would be appointed 
who would try to enforce a free transmission of abolition publications through 
the mails and thus destroy the “dike of silence.”* 

The continuity of censorship by the postal department was illustrated by 
the suppression of socialist and communist propaganda during World War 
I and during “the big red scare” of the 1920's. In this relatively modern case 
intolerance was as defense mechanism against a danger, the Bolshevist men- 
ace, which was greatly exaggerated in the popular mind. Censorship in war- 
time belongs to a different category from censorship in peacetime, but the 
habit of regulating expression of opinion during a national emergency is 
likely to carry over into normal times. In President Wilson’s cabinet the 
Attorney General and the Postmaster General were responsive to the intoler- 
ant atmosphere of the period. Postmaster General Burleson exercised a des- 
` potic and unjustifiable censorship, practically denying the use of the mails to 
certain radical publications. In the Milwaukee Leader Case, March 7, 1921, 
the Supreme Court upheld this arbitrary and unenlightened use of the power 
of censorship by the postal department.” Although sixty years had inter- 
vened since the censorship of the Buchanan administration, no marked prog- 
ress was discernible in the practice of tolerance in the United States of the 
1920's. Individuals such as Judge Learned Hand, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Professor Zechariah Chafee had made notable contributions to 
the theory of toleration, but they were dissenting voices in the postwar world. 
Ordinary human nature seemed to be incapable of practicing tolerance, save 
in unessential or indifferent matters. 
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Medieval Liberty Poems 


THE call for liberty was increasingly heard during the last centuries of the 
Middle Ages. There were enough of “liberties,” particular privileges for 
church and nobility or for individual magnates and cities. But liberty had to 
be fought for. Heretics fought for religious liberty; peasants and laborers for 
social liberty; whole countries for national liberty. Those were the centuries 
of the Renaissance, struggling for the liberation of thought and soul. There 
was no conscious unity of all the different movements for freedom. Together, 
however, they were preparing the modern battle for the principle and build- . 
ing the foundation of the general idea of liberty. 

Perhaps nowhere will you find this general idea more clearly expressed 
in medieval literature than in some poems in praise of liberty, the climax 
being reached by a Swedish liberty song dating from 1440. There is a literary 
history behind this song, embracing mote than one country, which it will be 
interesting to pursue. Besides, it has been suggested that the Swedish song 
was inspired by an old fable well known in all of western Europe; and the 
history of this fable may illustrate a mental development leading up to the 
general claim of freedom. f 


I 


The fable is that of Phaedrus about the wolf and the bandog. The wolf 
is first attracted by the delightful food of the dog, but on discovering that in 
return the dog has to go enchained, he prefers the precarious life of his liberty. 

In the Middle Ages, just as in modern times, the Phaedrian fables were 
generally in use as the first textbook of Latin because their language was so 
exceedingly simple and clear. Very early their iambi were transcribed into 
prose, and a prose collection of fables, ascribed to a certain Romulus, dating 
perhaps from the tenth century, became the source of most later adaptations 
of the work. As a textbook it had to compete with a new metrical transcrip- 
tion, made by Avianus about the year 400; but, as the fable of the wolf and 
the bandog is omitted in his collection, it does not concern us here. 

In the original of Phaedrus the moral of the fable is stated very briefly in 
the heading: “Quam dulcis sit libertas, breviter proloquar,” and in the last 
answer of the wolf to the dog: “I do not want to be a king if I cannot be free.” 
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Now, such a statement would have no kind of incendiary effect in 
medieval society, partly because noné but free men would read such a fable, 
and partly because, though it was well acknowledged that the condition of 
the free was better than that of the serf, everybody conceived this state of 
matters as natural and unchangeable. 

In the Romulus form of the fable, which for. centuries was the only one 
known to medieval man, the moral of liberty was almost completely wiped 
out. Certainly, the heading was kept. But then, the fable was given an intro- 
- duction that taught quite a different moral. It said: “All liberty is an act of 
well-doing. For, in free men there is savagery (sevitia), in serfs virtue and 
glory. Often we see that serfs may shine while free men are good for noth- 
ing.” The final answer of the wolf was much more elaborated than in the 
version of Phaedrus, but in fact it stressed more the natural desires of a wolf: 


I need not enjoy what thou art praising. I want to live free in whatever happens 
to me. I will roam where I like, no chain keeps me, no matter prevents me. The 
roads are open to me in the fields, the accesses in the mountains; I am afraid of 
nothing. I am the first to relish the cattle; by cunning I escape the dogs. Thou may 
live as thou art accustomed to, I shall live as I am.* 


It seems clear that such a presentation of the fable might not be apt to 
evoke any kind of revolutionary tendencies in any class of society. It con- 
formed perfectly to the social system in existence and had no appeal for 
liberty. 

In the second half of the twelfth century two Englishmen independently 
undertook to transcribe the fables into new verses. One of them was the 
schoolmaster Alexander Neckam. In his version the heading said: “Quod 
libertas ceteris bonis preferenda sit.” But the moral which he added said noth- 
ing of the kind. It was a simple distich announcing that “this may be regarded 
as said to him by the man who wants to suffer hardship for the sake of a 
rapacious belly.”? 

Much more popular and much more important was the contemporary 
rewriting in Latin distichs by the man who generally is quoted as Walter of 
England, Gualterius Anglicus, archbishop of Palermo during the last decades 
of the twelfth century. In his form, at last, the fable became a frank proclama- 
tion of liberty. He elaborated the declaration of the wolf into a program . 
of principle: 

1Léopold Hervieux, Les fabulistes latins depuis le siècle d' Auguste jusqu'à la fin du moyen 
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I am not in such a need that I should want to make myself a serf for the sake 
of my belly. A free beggar is richer than a wealthy serf. The serf does not own 
either himself or his property, whereas a free man does. Liberty, the eminently 
sweet goad, contains all other goods; if that is not added, I cannot relish the food. 
Liberty is the food of the soul and its true enjoyment; whoever is rich in that, 
cannot be richer. I shall not sell what is mine for such infamous advantage; who 
sells his wealth, makes himself poor. y z 
To this eloquent declaration was further added the following moral by the 
author: “Liberty cannot well be sold for all the gold in existence; this 
heavenly good excels the earthly wealth.* ' 

Walter’s versified collection'of fables, much more simple in style than that 
of Alexander Neckam, did not completely crowd out the older Romulus text 
but was, nevertheless, in great favor over all of western Europe. In many 
manuscripts the moral of the fable of the wolf ‘and the bandog was extended 
with two additional distichs, saying: “Liberty is a resplendent and invaluable 
thing, by no price can it be divided. Doubled ambiguity (amphibolia) makes 
a serf out of a master; servitude generally is called the image of death.”* 

Walter’s collection was even made the foundation of translations into 
French and German. At an earlier time, however, a French translation was 
made more or less directly from the Romulus text. The author was Marie de 
France, who lived in England in the second half of the twelfth century and 
made it her task to compose French poetry for the magnates of the country. 

' She herself asserts that she based her translation on a collection of fables in 
English; but despite some good philological reasons in support of this asser- 
tion, I doubt the truth of it. Anyhow, her verses render the text of the 
Romulus collection. 

In the oldest manuscripts of her work, the fable of the wolf and the 
bandog offers no particular “moral” at all. And the words put into the 
mouth of the wolf do not elaborate the idea of freedom to any notable extent, 
although she does not follow the purely “wolfish” arguing of Romulus. She 
makes the wolf say: “What! Is it so that one may not walk around but by 
mercy? Then thou may remain, Pll go away; I shall not choose the chain. 
It is better being a wolf in freedom than living with wealth in chains, as long 
as one still may have a choice. Go to the village, I'll go to the woods.”* 

Other manuscripts add a moral, and there are even two forms of it. The 

" shorter one says: “This example teaches us that he is a very foolish man who 
puts himself in submission or in servitude; for that is a bad custom that lets 
no man live freely in peace according to his talents.” The longer text says: 

3 Ibid., p. 344. 4 Ibid., p. 363. 
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From this example one can hear that they are unfortunate, those free men who 
are foolish enough to maintain their ribaldry. They would not have meat and 
clothing in plenty so that they might leave the taverns and not abandon them- 
selves to gambling. It is better being poor and naked, ribalding in the country and 
badly kept, than being in peace and well protected by serving the knights,* 


The moral in this case is rather ambiguous. On the one hand, it represents 
freedom as preferable to servitude, but, on the other hand, it blames the life 
of robbery and debauchery. This latter moral is stressed in Italian translations 
made after the work of Marie de France. These translations, contained in 
manuscripts from the fourteenth century, offer a continuation of the fable, 
telling that after having returned to the forest the wolf was captured by 
peasants who whipped him cruelly and then took him off to hang him, On 
the way to the gallows the wolf encountered the dog and said to him: 
“Brother, I ought to have trusted in thee, for it would have been better to me 
to live in safety than in perpetual danger of life.” Here the moral adds: “From 
this example we may see that liberty is the best thing existing, provided that 
man takes care that he does not allow himself to run into foolishness and 
wilfulness; if he cannot remain moderate, it would be better for him to serve 
a master who keeps him in awe and does not let him live in bad judgment.” 

Here, then, the idea of freedom is made conditional. 

Neither Marie nor her translators made use of the new Latin text com- 
posed by Walter of England, who unequivocally praised liberty as opposed 
even to wealth in servitude. The collection of Walter, however, was popular- 
ized by other translations, the earliest ones being two in French, one from 
the thirteenth century, the other from the fourteenth. This latter, made for a 
queen of France, Jeanne of Burgundy, in the 1340's, has elaborated the 
moral beyond the additions of the Latin text. It pictures the man who dis- 
graces himself by running around bowing to temporal and spiritual princes 
in order to get hold of some fat position but who, nevertheless, would not 
give any kind of assistance to poor people. Undeniably the translator in this 
way exceeds considerably the frame of the fable. At any rate, he keeps to the 
fundamental idea of Walter that a man should not make himself a serf. But 
it must be admitted that the idea has become somewhat blurred by the adding 
of irrelevant argument.” 

In conclusion we have to state that the medieval interpretation of the 
fable of the wolf and the bandog did not give unequivocal support to the 
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idea of liberty. The editing of Walter of England seemed to express it most 
clearly, even if his readers did not always display a perfect understanding. 


II 


In fact, only in the fourteenth century did the conditions become such as 
to evoke a more general demand for liberty. And naturally we shall expect 
to find the idea expressed by the leaders of the Renaissance. 

Dante, the champion of national independence, did not say much directly 
about liberty in his poetical works. Only in the first song of his Purgatorio 
do a couple of lines attest to his appreciation of it. They refer to the younger 
Cato, who preferred death to living after the Republic had perished: 


Freedom he seeks, which is so dear, 
as knoweth he who gives up life therefor.’ 


Petrarch, the real literary leader of the Renaissance, often praised liberty 
in his letters, more than once offering the instance of Vergil, stating that 


even exile was to be preferred to the loss of liberty.*° One of his most famous. 


letters has been called for itself, justly enough, “a hymn to liberty.” This 
letter was written to the people of Rome in 1347, after Cola di Rienzo had 
proclaimed himself tribune of the Republic. It says: 


Liberty stands in your midst. There is nothing dearer, nothing more earnestly 
to be desired; and never are these facts more clearly understood than when liberty 
is lost. . . . If sane thinking has reasserted itself together with liberty, let each one 
of you ‘choose death itself to the loss of liberty. Without liberty life is mockery. 
Keep your past servitude constantly before your eyes. In this way, unless I err, 
your present liberty will be somewhat dearer to you than life itself. In this way, 
if at any time it should become necessary to part with the one or the other, there 
will be no one (provided a drop of Roman blood still flows in his veins) who will 
not prefer to die a freeman rather than to live a slave. 


Petrarch goes on to compare servitude with the life of captured animals. 
Of these comparisons I quote only one: “The caged bird makes sweet music 
for its jailer. But if an outlet be given, it will take wing with eager flight.” 

It is worth while to notice the appeal to pride in their ancestors’ fight for 
freedom, with which Petrarch supports his exhortation to the Romans. That 
was an appeal that more than once he sounded also in poetry, most par- 
ticularly in his canzone Italia mia, addressed to the Italian princes to inspire 
them to unite to fight against the German emperor: 

9 The Divine Comedy, the Italian text with a translation in English blank verse by Courtney 
Langdon, If (Cambridge, 1920), 6-7. 

10 Epistolae rerum familiarium, lib, II, litt. 1v. 


111 quote from Mario Emilio Cosenza, Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola di 
Rienzo (Chicago, 1913), pp. 17-19. ` 
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O Latin blood of old! 
Arise, and wrest from obloquy thy fame. 


E . the ancient flame 
is not extinguish’d yet, that raised the Italian name.” 

This canzone was probably written about 1345 under the impression of the 
inner strife in Italy following the battles about Parma. Four years earlier he 
had written a canzone specifically concerning the liberation of Parma from 
the tyranny of the della Scala, Parma liberata, and that may well be charac- 
terized as a song on liberty.** There he pictures the oppressed and miserable 
people, driven to extremity, seeing no hope of assistance, bitten by the impious 
and ferocious teeth of tyranny, and then the contrast: 


Liberty, sweet and longed for, 

little appreciated by those who never lost it, 
how dear thou ought to be to brave people! 
Thow givest us again our hope, 

thou who in hard exile soften our pains, 

a calm harbour for all my thoughts. 
Without thee I should not see for long 
wealth and honor and whatever man may wish. 
With thee even a hovel refreshes the soul.** 


Here, too, Petrarch recalls the past of the nation, the tyrants of Sicily, the 
devotion of Cato, and he exults in the glory of the moment: 


The fatherland, freed out of the claws of tyrants, 

governs itself in liberty and peace, 

healing her ancient injuries, 

resting her tired limbs, 

thanking the supreme mercy, a 
praying that her state of grace may be eternal.*® 


The freedom of Parma did not last long. When Petrarch came there 
again in 1345, he found it in the middle of general war, and he had to flee 
the city’ precipitately. In the letter in which he told the dramatic story of this 
flight, he expressed anew his love of liberty, “which I always demand in all 
my prayers, embracé with all my desire and shall follow to the utmost on 
land and on sea.”** 

In the poem about.the liberation of Parma, 1 point out the idea that only 


12 The Sonnets, Triumphs, and Other Poems of Petrarch, translated into English (London, 
1901), pp. 125-26. 

18 He did not include this canzone (Quel c'ha nostra natura in sé pitt degno) in his collec- 
tion of poems and songs, possibly because he did not regard it as perfectly elaborated, or perhaps 
because of the subsequent loss of liberty. I quote from a separate edition, published by Francesco 
Berlan, Scelta di curiosità letterarie (Bologna, 1870), disp. CIX. 

14 Ibid., pp. 89, 104. 15 Ibid., pp. 168-69. . 16 Epist. rer. fam., lib. V, litt. x. 
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the loss of liberty makes the value of it really felt. That is a notion that later 
often turns up again. On the whole, I think his feeling for liberty forms 
the mental background of the praise of liberty by later poets. 


TI 


A true hymn to liberty we then find in the epic of the Scotch archdeacon, 
John Barbour, about the fight for the freedom of Scotland led by Robert 
Bruce. In this work, written about 1370, the story is often interrupted by 
lyrical or rhetorical effusions regarding themes like love and women, despair, 
and manly valor, First of all these lyrical interludes stands (Bk. I, vss. 219- 
74) the praise of liberty. The background was the English occupation of 
Scotland after John Balliol had been defeated and deposed in 1296. Master 
John then pictures how King Edward put officers of the English nation over 
the country, how these officers outraged the Scots, took what they pleased, 
and did as they pleased. He exclaims: 


Alas! that folk that ever was free 

and in freedom wont for to be, 

through that great mischance and folly 
were treated then so wickedly 

that there fails these judges were. 

What wretchedness may man have more? 


After thus having referred to the former msc of the nation, the author 
bursts out in a dithyramb to freedom: 


Ah! freedom is a noble thing! 

Freedom makes man to have liking; 
a freedom all solace to man gives; 

he leaves at ease that freely lives! 

A noble heart may have no ease 

nor elles naught that may him please, 

if freedom fails; for free liking 

is yearned over all other thing. 


He then develops the idea that the man who always has been free can- 
not fully appreciate the value of freedom; but he who has experienced 
thraldom will know that freedom is worth more than all the gold in the 
world. If here the author introduces an argument that we are acquainted 
with from Petrarch, the last sentence recalls the moral of Walter’s fable, and 
he continues with a statement that might be borrowed from the same source, 
namely, that a thrall has nothing that is his. Such a phrase, however, is so 
general and so obvious that it could well be original with the author. And 
in the continuation he evidently does go his own way. There he takes up for 
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consideration the argument that, he says, was discussed by clergymen about 
the conflict of obligations, between the bondage of the thrall to his lord and 
that to his own wife. He affirms that the sacred bond of marriage lays upon 
man the hardest duty, and nothing can illustrate the evil consequences of 
thraldom. more than the fact that it may collide with man’s obligations to- 
ward his wife. The conclusion is, therefore, that “thraldom is much worse 
than death”; thraldom makes a man suffer during his whole life, whereas 
death “annoys him but once.” And so he winds up: 


Shortly to say, is none can tell 
the whole condition of a thrall.*” 


Although a part of this arguing for liberty sinks down to rather subtile 
argument, the thesis on the whole is developed with energy and eloquence, 
and the opening lines are filled with so much sentiment as to make them 
true poetry. 


IV 


Much more profoundly poetical is the liberty song that was composed in 
Sweden in the middle of the fifteenth century. The question then was: 
Scandinavian union under a Danish king, or national independence? In the 
1430's a man of the lower gentry, Engelbrekt, had united farmers, miners, 
and townspeople in victorious rebellion against the oppression of the rep- 
resentatives of the foreign king. Engelbrekt had been murdered by a noble- 
man who was his personal foe. Now arose the question whether Sweden 
should receive a new foreign king or choose its own ruler. In that situa- 
tion, in the winter of 1339-40, a friend of Engelbrekt’s, Bishop Thomas of 
Strängnäs, wrote a poem telling the whole story of the national hero and 
concluding with an urgent call to the Swedish people to maintain its inde- 
pendence. This admonition embraces ten verses, each of six lines, in a meter 
influenced by Latin hymns. For a long time it was regarded and published 
as a particular poem about liberty.** But recently it has been proved to be the 
conclusion of the poetical story about Engelbrekt.” That does not, however, 
diminish its national or historical value, and it has justly received a promi- 

17 John Barbour, The Bruce, ed. by Walter W. Skeat (Edinburgh and London, Scottish Text 
Society, 1894), I, ro-12. 

18 Gunnar Olof Hyltén-Cavallius and George Stephens, Sveriges historiska och politiska visor 
(Grebro, 1853), pp. 120-23. 

19 Erland Hjärne, in Historisk tidskrift for Finland, 1919. This magazine I have not been 


able to locate in the United States; I know the reference only from a brief mention in Henrik 
Schiick and Karl Warburg, Illustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria, I (3rd ed., Stockholm, 1926), 441. 
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nent place among the national songs of Sweden, the only literary product of 
the Swedish Middle Ages still living and appealing to popular sentiment. 
The song opens with the admonition to act: 


O, noble Swede, stand firm and fast 
and mend the breaches of the past, 
thou mayst not bow to fright. 

- Risk life and limb for liberty 
to set thy home and country free. 
Lord God with thee will fight, 


Then comes the comparison with birds and beasts who all defend their 
nests, the more so rational man—he must rather be free than another man's 
thrall. The comparison may well be original with the author, the idea quite 
naturally representing itself to a champion of liberty. Just as well, however, 
it may have been taken over as a part of the common property of the age. 
A contemporary author, the French pamphleteer Alain Chartier, who in 
1422 published a passionate call for national unity in the defense of France, 
asserted that the law of nature must move a man to fight for his native coun- 
try, and he meant that rational beings could not shirk this law that was 
obeyed even by dumb beasts: “The birds defend their nests with beaks and 
claws, the bears and the lions guard their caverns with their hides and their 
teeth.” 7° 

All the following verses are a eulogy to liberty, beginning with the gen- 
eral statement: i 


Better than freedom nothing may be found, 
even though seeking the world around, 

to whom freedom is well worthy. 

Wilt thou well thyself uphold, 

then love freedom more than gold, 

for freedom giveth honor. 


In this verse we may observe an idea that may be borrowed from the 
moral of Walter’s fable, the appreciation of liberty in relation to gold. But 
that is, so far as I am aware, the only idea, and that a very general one, that 
may connect the song of Bishop Thomas with the old fable. 

The next verses contain poetical comparisons that seem to have no 
sources in previous literature about liberty but may have been inspired by 
biblical images. In one verse freedom is likened to a tower that must be 
defended if you would not become miserable; in another verse, to a city that 
will lose its safety when losing liberty. Further, the author asserts that peace 


. 20 Alain Chartier, Le quadrilogue invectif, ed. by E, Droz (Paris, 1923),-pp. 10-11. 
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without liberty cannot last. Therefore he warns to keep hold on liberty; if 
you let it loose, it will flee away like the gerfalcon. He says: 


This my advice: hold freedom dear, 
of that thou must be sure and clear 

it is a loss to miss her. 

Peace and home-rule she carries along, 
joy and pleasure is her song 

to all who seek her shelter. 


In this latter verse there is a weak reminiscence of the idea expressed by 
Petrarch and by John Barbour, that the loss: of liberty conveys the right 
understanding of her worth. But it seems impossible to trace a positive 
connection. ` 

The last verse of Thomas’ poem concludes with the statement that liberty 
is a safe harbor: 


Freedom protects both high and low. 
Hence freedom ought to be honored. 


In the beginning of the poem it is possible to perceive a notion of liberty 
as belonging in particular to people of high social standing. But at the end 
liberty is pictured as a general value to all people. That was-in full agreement 
with the program of Engelbrekt’s rebellion, and it puts the whole poem on 
a broader plane as a true song of liberty. It sums up the battles of the last 
centuries of the Middle Ages as an inheritance to the coming ages. 


Hatvpan Konr 
Washington, D.C. 
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General History 


A HISTORY OF HISTORICAL WRITING. By James Westfall Thompson, 
Sidney Hellman Ehrman Professor of European History (Emeritus), the Uni- 
versity of California, with the Collaboration of Bernard J. Holm, Assistant 
Professor of History, the University of Maryland, Former Research Associate 
in History, the University of California. Volume I, FROM:THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Volume II, 
THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. xvi, 676; ix, 674. $14.00.) 


This book may perhaps surprise, or even disturb, those critics who make a 
practice of judging a book from its first and last sentences, for Professor Thompson 


begins by declaring broadly that “Man is the only creature who is aware of and. 


interested in his past,” and concludes some 1,300 pages later that “the his- 
toriography of the Slovene lands is almost nil, and has as yet produced no notable 
historian.” Between these two statements, however, lies a rich account of what 
historians in lands more favored than Slovenia have done—their lives, their writ- 
ings, their important contributions to our knowledge of history, and even some 
account of the social and intellectual forces which helped shape their characters. 
Hundreds of historians are marshaled in array, from the first appearance of his- 
toriography in the ancient Orient, through classical antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and the Renaissance, down to modern times. Attention is also given to writers 
outside the main line of western European development, with brief discussions of 
Syrian, Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and even Mongol historians, but by deliberate 
policy no living historian or American is included in the long parade. Part of 
chapter xxxvi, entitled “The Age of Erudition,” was read as Professor Thomp- 
son’s presidential address at the Chicago meeting of the American Historical 
Association, shortly after his lamented death in September, 1941, and was sub- 
sequently printed in this Review (XLVII, 225-44). 

The author is not always clear in his own mind as to whether it is his task to 
discuss the historians living at a certain period or to examine the sources of our 
knowledge of the history of that time. When dealing with modern times he writes 
largely of scholars who studied the history of times earlier than their own, but for 
the medieval period he has written what amounts to a critical study of the sources. 
He is concerned almost exclusively with showing which medieval writers can 
safely be relied upon by modern historians of the Middle Ages, even discussing 
charters and other written documents which are valuable to such students but 
which certainly cannot be classified as the work of historians. This cataloguing and 
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criticism of the sources will of course be helpful to future students working in the 
field, but a history of historiography is hardly the place to look for it. The only 
part of a medieval chronicle which Thompson considers of importance is that 
describing events contemporary with the author; if he bothers to mention the 
date at which the chronicle begins, he hastens to add that “of course” everything the 
author wrote about times before his own is “worthless.” In fact, he seems to hold 
it against these chroniclers that some of them betrayed that human characteristic 
of being “aware of and interested in” their past. In a statement (I, 298) which is 
truly amazing when coming from the pen of a professional medievalist, he re- 
marks, “Thanks to the fact that the Church never dominated in the East as in the 
West, Byzantine historians did not . . . seek to write the world’s history from 
creation or the deluge, but were interested in the history of their own times.” This 
statement is far indeed from being true, yet it is as illustrative of the author’s at- 
titude as is bis quotation (I, 279), at the end of a laudatory paragraph about 
Matthew Paris, that this historian was “the thirteenth-century editor of the Times.” 
It is not high praise of a historian to say that he was a superior journalist. The 
early parts of a chronicle are of course based on secondhand information and full 
of mistakes, and no modern student of ancient history would think of turning to 
them for information on his field; yet these are the parts which were history for 
their author and his contemporaries and which presumably should receive the at- 
tention of a historian of historiography. It was by improving upon them that 
modern scientific history developed, not by improving upon the journalism of the 
later parts. And while the present reviewer is no medievalist, he has been under 
the impression that it sometimes made a good deal of difference in the Middle 
Ages what leading people thought, correctly or incorrectly, about their past, about 
the history of the Jews and the Romans, about Caesar, Augustus, and Constantine, 
and above all about the history of the Christian church. 

The most distressing feature of Thompson’s book is the large number of minor 
errors it contains. For example, he has contrived to introduce no less than ten 
misstatements into the first nine lines of his account of Josephus (I, 105). It is true 
that these errors are often trivial and that they are especially numerous in the 
early chapters dealing with the ancient historians, who were rather outside his 
special field; but they are to be found everywhere, and they ruin the book as a 
work of reference. Future writers will be very ill-advised if they repeat a single 
statement from it without careful verification. 

Nevertheless, Professor Thompson’s book is an interesting and valuable piece 
of work, It is based upon extraordinarily wide reading, and it is filled with that 
contagious enthusiasm for learning for which he was famous. While parts of the 
book are necessarily rather perfunctory catalogues of titles, others are brilliantly 
written sketches which awaken a real interest in the historians whom the author 
admires—including such varied types as Ordericus Vitalis, Sarpi, and Giesebrecht, 
to mention three out of many. The chapters dealing with the various renaissances, 
when a “new history” was being proclaimed, are always suggestive and stimulat- 
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ing. Perhaps, however, the author is at his best when dealing with periods of 
erudite research, such as that conducted by the Maurists in the seventeenth cen- 
tury or by the school of Ranke in the nineteenth. Much as he admires erudition, 
however, Thompson reserves the highest prizes for those who excelled in literary 
presentation. He quotes (II, 300) Lord Acton as reporting having once heard 
Stubbs agree with Creighton and Mommsen agree with Harnack that the world’s 
greatest historian was Macaulay. Thompson himself awards first place to Gibbon, 
with Ranke as his only close competitor. He expresses his admiration for the great 
English historian in the formal account of his life and works (II, 74-90) and in 
countless references to him elsewhere—though the reader should be warned that 
Thompson’s numerous footnote references are usually not to Gibbon, as they seem 
to be, but to Bury’s notes on Gibbon’s sources. Such praise stands in pleasing con- 
trast to the supercilious treatment given Gibbon by Fueter, who dismissed him in 
a few lines, along with such forgotten worthies as Schlózer, Spittler, and Schmidt, 
as being a mere disciple of Voltaire! This egregious misjudgment by the Swiss 
professor is worse than the worst mistake that Thompson ever made. The present 
reviewer yields place to none in admiration of Gibbon, appreciation of whom 
might cover a multitude of sins. It is painful, therefore, to record having noted a 
full dozen errors in Thompson’s account of the author of the Decline and Fall. 

Holm’s part in the book also deserves mention. In the preface he is given 
credit for “the research and writing of fifteen chapters”—those beginning with 
chapter xLv1 and dealing largely with the period since 1848—and for parts of 
other chapters and for revising the manuscript. Though nineteenth century his- 
toriography has been rather thoroughly covered by Fueter, Gooch, and other recent 
writers, these chapters show much greater skill than would ordinarily be expected 
of a graduate assistant. Like Thompson, Holm tries to mention everyone—even 
though he sometimes finds nothing to mention, as in the case of the historiographi- 
cally nonproductive Slovenes. 


University of Illinois J. W. SWAIN 


THE HISTORY OF QUAKERISM. By Elbert Russell, Dean Emeritus of the 
Divinity School and Professor of Biblical Interpretation, Duke University. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. xxv, 586. $3.00.) 


Dx. Elbert Russell has produced the first complete one-volume history of the 
Society of Friends, covering its latest developments and incorporating the findings 
of the most recent scholarship. Throughout his work the author has aimed not 
only to give a narrative of the Quaker movement but also to show the effects on it 
of current religious trends and to picture it as a part of the general religious his- 
tory of the period. Although at times he gives the impression of presenting a too 
compact and insufficiently digested succession of facts, many aspects of the book 
show excellent analysis and a clear insight into the issues involved. His chapters 
dealing with “The Founder of Quakerism” and “The Principles of Friends,” in 
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the first section, are especially good, as are his assessment-of the role of Fox as 
leader rather than founder and his analysis of the problem of individual versus 
group- authority in the early controversies. Some, however, would consider 
Quakerism as a culmination of the mystical ideas of the spiritual reformers con- 
temporary with the Luther-Calvin movement, as opposed to Dr. Russell's view- 
point that it was the “most protestant phase of Protestantism.” ` 

The author gives a very good picture of the middle period of Quakerism, 
characterized by its “peculiar people” complex, quietism, and a general aloofness 
from the Wesleyan .Revival in England and the Great Awakening in America. 
His statement as to the withdrawal of the Friends from the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly in 1756 would, however, seem to be inaccurate in view of the fact that in 
1765 almost one third of its membership was Quaker and in 1768 over one third. 

In the final section, on the period since 1827, the author has treated the highly 
controversial issues resulting from the impact of the evangelical movement on the 
society with marked fairness and understanding. Such is especially the case with 
his chapters on the Great Separation of 1827-28 and its effects and the rise of the 
pastoral system in American Quakerism. Yet he holds the rather extreme opinion 
that the English Friends were as influential in preventing violent revolution dur- 
ing the democratic changes in England between 1830 and 1870 as was the 
Wesleyan Revival in a similar way during the revolutionary movements at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Although the book maintains a good balance in 
space devoted to English and American Quakerism, respectively, insufficient atten- 
tion is given to the rise and significance of Continental European Quakerism after 
the war of 1914-18. 

Notwithstanding the scholarly nature of this work, several historical and edi- 
torial errors occur, the most notable of which are the confusing of the Great 
Pardon of 1672 with the General Pardon of 1686 (p. 147) and giving the title of 
chapter xxi as “Causes of the Separation of 1927-1928” instead of “1827-1828.” 
At the same time one must emphasize the contribution which Dr. Russell's book 
makes to modern religious historiography and its uniqueness as the only well- 
rounded one-volume treatment of the history of the Friends. 


Friends University - ÅRTHUR J, MEKEEL 


BENJAMIN FURLY AND QUAKERISM IN ROTTERDAM. By William I. 
Hull, Howard M. Jenkins Research Professor of Quaker History in Swarth- 
more College. [Swarthmore College Monographs on Quaker History, Number 
Five.] (Swarthmore: Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College. 1941. 
Pp. xvi, 314. $3.50.) 

Tits book, which should be read with the author’s other monographs on 
Dutch Quakerism, splits into two parts, The first is a sort of biographical appendix 
. to William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to Pennsylvania, where Furly 
appears only as Penn's chief agent on the Continent; the second is a parallel study 
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to The Rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam, tracing the Rotterdam Meeting from its 
birth in the 1650' to its death in the 1820's, : 

Furly is presented as an Englishman who, already a Quaker convert, emigrated 
in his twenties to Holland, where he combined successfully a liking for learning 
and a bent for trade. He emerged as Quakerism’s unofficial amabassador to the 
«Netherlands: a prolific translator of Quaker pamphlets, an organizer of missionary 
activity, a controversialist with other sects in matters doctrinal, and a negotiator 
with the state in matters legal. To Furly’s house in Rotterdam came the great of 
Quakerdom—Fox, Penn, Barclay—on their Continental journeys; to him also 
came the non-Quaker great who had leanings to the left—Locke, Algernon Sidney, 
the third earl of Shaftesbury. Locke’s letters to Furly are extensively quoted and, 
with their rather charming chat about family and business affairs, they portray a 
relationship at once'intimate though historically not very significant. Professor Hull 
amply demonstrates that Furly was not simply a land agent with a talent for 
advertising but a man of broad culture; yet Furly’s fame still rests on his coloniz- 
ing activities for Penn. 

The second half of the book, though’ ostensibly a mere footnote to denomina- 
tional history, is perhaps the more interesting in that it shows a group grappling 
-with the extraordinarily difficult task of setting up, in an alien land and on a non- 
authoritarian basis, an enduring organization. The author provides a wealth of 
detail for tracing the several stages of the sect's development in Rotterdam: the 
first stage of attracting attention and establishing a Meeting; the second, where by 
persuasion alone this Meeting ‘had to be subjected to some measure of control by 
the central organization in London; and the third stage of attempted revival when 
the initial impetus was gone. 

The question naturally arises: why did English Quakerism survive when 
Dutch did not? It is thus doubly unfortunate that the volume is posthumous. One 
would have liked, of course, to see the author's revising eye catch the mistake in 
the place of John Lilburne's death and suppress some irrelevant detail. But these 
are little laments: the larger loss is that probably no one now alive possesses in 
like measure the knowledge of both English and Dutch Quakerism with which 
* to explore this comparison. 


Washington, D. C. ` Josera W. MARTIN 


GEORGE KEITH (1638-1716). By Ethyn Williams Kirby, Formerly Assistant 
Professor of History at Wells College, [The American Historical Association. ] 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1942. Pp. vi, 177. $3.00.) 

Tue searcher after facts about the life of George Keith has hitherto been 
pretty much limited to encyclopedic articles and allusions to him in histories of 


Quakerism. Dr. Kirby’s book is welcome as the first study of Keith composed on , 


a scale sufficient to give a detailed narrative of his life and an analysis of his 
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numerous writings. It is a scholarly volume, carefully edited and equipped with 
index and elaborate bibliographies. 

Keith, though fourteen years younger than George Fox and “convinced” of 
Quakerism in 1663, some fifteen years after the movement got under way, was 
still one of the leaders among the first generation of Quakers and remained a 
member for a period of thirty years, Born a Scotch Presbyterian and carefully 
educated, a man of much ability and zealous energy, he brought to Friends a 
_ theologically trained mind and a near fanatacism for the right as he saw it that 
made him an important figure. In 1677 he took part in a missionary journey in 
Holland and Germany with a party that included Fox, Barclay, Penn, and Ben- 
jamin Furly—the greatest Quakers of the day. In 1685 he came to America, where 
his zeal for dogma and clear definition of procedure brought him into difficulty 
with the Philadelphia Meeting, and he became the head of a separatist group, the 
“Christian Quakers,” which found many adherents, He returned to England in 
1693, and, seeking the support of London Friends, was disowned not so much for 
his theological views as for his quarrelsome and intolerant spirit. Here, too, he 
organized a separatist group; “but finding himself less and less in sympathy with 
Friends, he turned against them. And in 1702, having joined the Anglican church, 
he returned to America for the specific purpose of undermining Quakerism and 
establishing the Anglican faith. He labored incessantly, with a good deal of effect, 
for two years, and then returned to England, where he spent the rest of his dáys 
as rector of a small church in Sussex, attending to his parish duties and occasionally 
continuing his attacks on the Quakers. 

Keith thus had a colorful career. Up to the time of his change to Anglicanism 
he was counted one of the Quaker leaders; and indeed his abilities and devotion 
earned him such a distinction. i 

Dr. Kirby’s monograph is painstakingly documented and shows careful use 
of much source material not heretofore used with such fullness. Indeed, the story 
occasionally suggests too much the mere chronicling of the facts of his life. Perhaps 
it fails adequately to reflect the unco-operative and obstinate contentiousness which 
Keith displayed in both Philadelphia and London. He was an able and interesting 
personality, and one who writes of his career might well feel and express sym- 
pathy; but, nevertheless, the present book does not show prejudice in his favor. 
It is a valuable and long-needed contribution to the history of the religious move- 
ments of the period. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania Tuomas K. Brown, JR, 


THE HUGUENOTS, FIGHTERS FOR GOD AND HUMAN FREEDOM. 
By Otto Zoff. Translated by E. B. Ashton and Jo Mayo. (New York: L. B. 
Fischer. 1942. Pp. vii, 340. $3.50.) 

Tue author of this stimulating book is a Czech and a Catholic who in pre- 

. Hitler days won recognition abroad as a result of his publications in the varied 
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fields of history, drama, and art. The rise of the Nazis, however, considerably 
changed the course of his life. From the first he apparently saw in Hitler an 
enemy of God and human freedom. In 1933 he ended his career as a dramatist in 
Central Europe when he refused to allow any of his plays to be produced under 
the Nazi regime. Wisely he left Germany in 1935, going first to Italy, then to 
France, and finally, in 1941, to this side of the Atlantic. 

In the Americas the author naturally became interested in those people who 
in the early days had ranged themselves on the side of freedom and progress 
against authoritarian rule. Of these, the children of French Huguenots were 
especially important. For, he writes, “To them, as the sons of Puritans, the 
[American] Revolution meant but a renewal of an earlier struggle. They, too, 
saw in America a haven, perhaps more than any other Colonial group, because 
it had proved itself to be a refuge from as cruel a persecution as was ever visited 
on a religious and political minority” (p. 2). 

In his book Mr. Zoff gives us an unusually vivid and impartial account of the 
long and bitter struggle between Catholics and Protestants in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century France. In doing so, he brings out the roles of the weak “boy- 
kings,” the unscrupulous queen mother, and the ambitious feudal lords in the 
evolution of the struggle. He describes the rise of the Third Party—the Politiques 
—after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. He then turns to the bitter war 
between the Catholic League and the Huguenots. High point in this struggle was 
the assassination of the last boy-king—Henry IM. The death of this unfortunate 
ruler paved the way for the rise of Henry of Navarre, Huguenot leader and head 
of the Bourbon dynasty, who as a result of his conversion to the Catholic faith 
became Henry IV. The author also gives us a description of the wise and moderate 
rule of this king, emphasizing the grant of toleration to the Huguenots by 
Henry IV in the famous Edict of Nantes. Finally, Mr. Zoff reaches the last act 
of his story—the decline of the Huguenots. He shows how they were deprived 
of political security by Cardinal Richelieu and how, with the end of political 
Calvinism in France, the way was prepared for the annihilation of French 
Protestantism by Louis XIV. 

But, writes Mr. Zoff, the “Grand Monarch” failed to convert or to kill all of 
his Huguenot subjects. Thousands of them fled to Switzerland, to Holland, to 
the Germanies, to England, to the Cape of Good Hope, and to the New World. 
Wherever they went they never abandoned the first principle of their ancestors: 
“to let their faith and their generous philosophy with its libertarian and egalitarian 
ideas, guide their daily lives” (p. 334). 

The reviewer enjoyed reading the acceptable translation of the work. It is true 
that the book is not the result of intensive investigations in the archives of France. 
It is based on a rather limited selection of printed volumes on various aspects of 
the subject, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, does not do justice to the economic 
and social aspects of the subject. Moreover, there are a few minor errors of fact. 
Despite these limitations, the work gives us a striking picture of a period of 
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intolerance and cruelty that resembles in many ways the age in which we live. In 
doing this, the author has contributed something worth while. 


University of California : FraNkLIN C. Palm 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE MOSLEM: A HISTORICAL 
STUDY. By James Thayer Addison, Sometime Professor of the History of 
Religion and Missions in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1942. Pp. x, 365. $3.75.) 


ThE greatest challenge to the Christian missionary is the Moslem, who is 
“harder to convince and convert than any other type of non-Christian.” This 
book is a historical study of this baffling problem. It was the author’s desire to 
include a general historical survey of all Christian missionary efforts to approach 
Mohammedans, but finding this task too great, he has made “the record not com- 
prehensive but ‘selective.” The first twelve centuries are reviewed rapidly, and 
much fuller treatment is given to Protestant missions in the most important 
Moslem countries, others being relegated to brief, statistical appendixes. Quite ` 
properly, Professor Addison has relied chiefly on the phases of missionary activity 
that he knows thoroughly. His purpose, as he frankly says, is to “examine what 
the past reveals and what the present has to offer” that can contribute to the mis- 
sionary enterprise of converting the Moslem world. 

_ The outline of the first twelve centuries of the relations of Islam and Chris- 

tianity is the result of careful reading of secondary works. A few mistakes may 
be noted. Urban II did not “proclaim a crusade first at Piacenza” (p. 30), and 
the University of Montpellier was not “founded” in 1288 (p. 44). Cyprus was 
not conquered by crusaders in 1310 (p. 47). Hulagu had a Christian wife, but 
what evidence is there that he professed to be a Christian (p. 59)? The Ottoman 
Turks receive credit for forcing Western Europeans to discover a sea route to the 
East and this is supported by quotations from a recent book (p. 61). There was 
more missionary spirit in the West during the later Middle Ages than the author 
has found in his reading. 

For his chapters on recent Protestant missions the author has made extensive 
study of all available materials, especially missionary literature. Without giving 
a continuous narrative of missionary activities, Professor Addison shows very 
clearly the change that has taken place in the approach to the Moslem. The 
orthodoxy of the earlier missionaries was as rigid as that of the Mohammedans, 
who seem thoroughly to have enjoyed dialectical debate. It was better, the mis- 
sionaries learned, to give up such frontal attack and resort to an indirect approach 
consisting of education, distribution of literature in translation, and medical serv- 
ice. For such social work the missionaries deserve great credit, but, as the author 
shows, it has not resulted in the conversion of many Moslems. . 

No one who has any knowledge of the Moslem world will blame the mis- 
sionaries for such meager results. The Moslem is as firm in his faith as the 
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Christian. Furthermore, Mohammedans are bound together in a religious brother- 
hood and a social system, the solidarity of which must be broken before missionary 
efforts can have much success. The process of Westernization now going on in 
the Moslem world should remove some of the barriers which have always faced 
the Christian in his effort to approach the Moslem. 

In his conclusion Professor Addison gives a realistic summary of the problem 
with suggestions for future work. His book contributes to our understanding of 
the Moslem, and diplomats, as well as missionaries, should read it. 


University of Texas F. DuncaLr 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE PROTOCOLS OF ZION. By John S. Curtiss, (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1942. Pp. vi, 117. $1.00.) 


Tue Protocols of the Elders of Zion were, so far as we know, first published 
in 1903, in a newspaper in the Russian language, in the city of Kishinev. Paul 
Krushevan, the editor of the paper, a well-known anti-Semitic leader, asserted they 
were an outline, stolen from some Jews, of a Jewish plot to obtain control of the 
world. Since then they have been republished from time to time in books in the 
Russian, German, English, French, Spanish, and Italian languages. For thirty 
years they have been used in attempts to prove the existence of a widely extended 
Jewish plot to gain control of the world. And thus they have played a part in 
efforts to stimulate and justify attacks upon Jews in many countries. 

Were these Protocols drawn up by Jews, or were they written by men who 
resorted to the sinister means of misrepresentation in order to discredit the Jews? 
That is the question with which this little book deals. Professor John S. Curtiss 
has made a thorough examination of the matter. In the first chapter of the book 
he gives the contents of the alleged Protocols, In the second chapter, using only 
external evidence, only what has been learned from the testimony other than that 
of the document itself, he gives us the answers and explanations of the sponsors 
of the Protocols to the many questions that at once arose as to the authenticity of 
the document. The trustworthiness of the Protocols is then submitted to another 
test. In the third chapter, using internal evidence, the author of the book makes 
a careful examination of the document itself. He uses the scalpel of analysis skill- 
fully. And as the result of his dissection every intelligent and impartial reader 

“must surely be convinced of the spurious nature of the document, that it is the 
invention of an enemy of the Jews. The little book, however, goes still further. 
Other matters are dealt with, such as the likely sources of some of the ideas con- 
tained in the Protocols; the evidence brought forward in a trial in Bern, in which 
it was claimed that the Protocols are a forgery and are therefore banned by the 
law from circulation in Switzerland; and a comparison, in parallel columns, of 
passages from a book written in French and published in Brussels before the first 
appearance of the Protocols that are strikingly similar to passages in the latter. 

Professor Curtiss’ book proves the forgery and the unreliability of the Protocols 
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completely. No intelligent and fair-minded reader need be concerned with this 


document any further, save as it may still be used, unfortunately, to arouse fear - 


and hatred in the minds and hearts of ignorant persons. For this service we owe 
thanks to the author. As a supplementary book to be used by students of historical 
method, however, though it displays the skill of a competent craftsman, it is 
unavoidably lacking in the revelation of living personages. There is nothing here 
of the very truth and inner life of history. And, therefore, it will not be very at- 
tractive to undergraduate students looking forward to the teaching and writing 
of history. 


Palo Alto, California Epwarp M, HULME 


VAN LOON’S LIVES. Written and illustrated by Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 1942. Pp. xxii, 886. $3.95.) 


To readers familiar with Mr. Van Loon’s previous profitable ventures in the 
dilution of history no comment on this volume is necessary. This contribution is 
perhaps more Van Loony than any previous one. The tip-off is the title. As a 
delicate compliment the author and publisher recall the fact that Plutarch once 
did something along the same line. The mise en scéne is simple and clever. Guests 
out of the past are’ invited to dinner in pairs each of successive Saturday evenings. 
Erasmus was a natural as first guest and co-entertainer because he was born in the 
same Dutch town of Veere and looked like the author, especially his hands, a 
conclusion the author reaches after studying Dúrer's representation of Erasmus 
and von Breis’s photograph of himself. Again the delicate, generous, self-effacing 
touch! And both had an unhappy childhood in towns they detested later. Further, 
Erasmus had some wit and knowledge of languages and would be helpful as an 
interpreter when, for instance, the Empress Theodora turned up and surprisingly 
enough spoke Greek. In all forty-four persons make their appearance, a motley 
crew from Confucius, Emily Dickinson, Louis XVII to Jefferson. You learn at 
each session at least one thing about the guests, what the author thought they 
would like to eat. The research in the kitchen is more in evidence than the 
scholarship in the dining room. Robespierre, of whom Hitler is “an exact copy,” 
was passionately fond of oranges (note for lecture. on the French Revolution), 
and Jefferson liked spoon bread and broccoli (attention of Dumas Malone and 


Carl Becker). Theodora of Byzantium and Elizabeth of England are joint guests.’ 


The past of the chorus-girl empress is treated with restrained innuendoes, and 
Elizabeth is born on the right side of the dead line for legitimacy after Ploetz has 
guided the author through Henry VIII’s marriages. Elizabeth has hard work to 
get the author’s attention off Mary of Scotland and turns out to be an old harridan 
who pulls up her skirts and declares she knows no geography not in Shakespeare 
(shades of Raleigh, Drake, Howard and Frobisher and the queen who gave the 
world “its first glimpse of that curious institution known as the British Empire”). 
They spend the evening discussing knitting and female underwear, author, 
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Erasmus, and the two regal ladies, except as Elizabeth, after slapping the cook 
and being slapped by him on the buttocks, jitterbugs with him and the author 
floats around with Theodora in his arms, other details omitted. 

Enough. This book will be a best seller. It gives the “human touch” to char- 
acters and to the buying public’s pocketbook. Stuffy historians will be expected to 
recommend it to students in college and high school classes as supplementary 
reading. It has been acclaimed by newspaper critics, for history has its fifth 
columnists. One, following a tip in the jacket blurb, proclaims its writing “an 
act of high moral courage on the author’s part,” a book “that brings back reason 
and hope, because it holds up the banner of idealism.” It will “help form the 
spiritual soldiers of the era that stands before the door.” Now everybody with the 
price can read Van Loon’s Lives and know what men are dying for in Stalingrad 
and on the Solomon Islands! 


G.S.F. 


12 DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE MIND: THE STORY OF PROPAGANDA 
DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA, WITH ABRIDGED VERSIONS OF 
TEXT THAT HAVE SHAPED HISTORY. By Gorham Munson. (New 
York: Greystone Press. 1942. Pp. 280. $3.50.) 


Ir may have taken a second World War to bring us to our senses in the con- 
templation of propaganda, Today even the dim-witted have achieved in the face 
of national danger an emotional kinship with the propaganda of their own 
national group. It wasn’t always so. 

Not so long ago propaganda was one of our popular scapegoats or hobgoblins. 
The late twenties produced the Ponsonby-Grattan-Barnes school of thought, which 
emphasized the propaganda fakery in World War I. Its adherents were legion. 
The unmasking of the power trust with its under cover “educational” campaign 
on behalf of public utilities coincided with the attack on the munitioris makers 
(call this latter the Nye-Engelbrecht-Hanighen approach). These schools had their 
converts. In the early thirties a cynical public could trace its ills (through propa- 
ganda) to the imperialists, economic royalists, and industrial tycoons. 

Can it be wondered at that propaganda was regarded as a selfish or deceitful 
or dishonest means of pushing people around? 

Mr. Munson’s book shows that we have turned the corner in our analysis of 
this slippery word, propaganda. This is not to say that propaganda isn’t resorted 
to by power hierarchies or hard-faced individualists. It means only that we are at 
last relating propaganda to the social background or national culture of which it 
is a part. Subjective definitions give way to ideological understandings, and 
moralistic concepts are swept into the discard. 

Some will quarrel with Mr. Munson’s insistent preoccupation with what he 
calls “great propaganda.” It isn’t clearly admitted by Mr. Munson that he is a 
disciple of Benjamin Kidd; nevertheless, the author indicates that the great 
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propagandists sought to disintegrate or strengthen the social fabric and thus 
finally affect the individual. The great propagandists are interested in a larger 
purpose than selling electric power or steel plate for battleships. The target of the 
“great propagandist” is no less than the control of the mind of mankind. Having 
controlled the mind, the propagandist can modify or remix the cultural heritage 
with “stunning rapidity.” 

Paul the Apostle, Tom Paine, the authors of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, Karl Marx and Engels, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Zola, Lenin, Wilson, the 
author (or authors) of the Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion, Hitler, and 
Mussolini are all listed as great propagandists. The history of each manifesto or 
campaign with which each is associated is described. As a case book on propaganda 
this volume is excellent. Finally, it makes an honest attempt to view propaganda 
as a social force and not as something simply to shiver over or bark at. 


University of Minnesota RaLrH D. Casey 


PROPAGANDA BY SHORT WAVE. Edited by Harwood L. Childs and John 
B. Whitton. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1942. Pp. xii, 355. $3.75.) 


Ir was inevitable that this series of studies on war propaganda by radio 
should be published, following the systematic monitoring conducted by the 
Princeton Listening Center from December, 1939, to the spring of 1941, when 
the Federal Communications Commission took over the job. For seventeen months 
a group of analysts faithfully recorded and studied the day by day outpourings of 
European short-wave publicity. Their findings, or the analyses of persuasive argu- 
ments used by the belligerents, are reported in eight essays by the editors and 
by John H. Herz, Philip E. Jacob, Daniel Katz, Bruno Foa, Arturo Mathieu, and 
Edrita Fried. This is a noteworthy contribution because it bridges a gap in the 
chronicle of propaganda efforts during the present war. 

The two decades preceding the war were a testing period for radio propa- 
gandists. Mr. Whitton and Mr, Herz introduce the findings, therefore, by pointing 
to the use made of radio to publicize President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, to spread 
and consolidate the influence of the Soviet position in Russia, to facilitate the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria, the Spanish Civil War, the courting of the Arabs, 
and the Nazi revolution. 

The United States: made little use of its short-wave facilities. The French, to 
their sorrow, thought little of the function of radio broadcasting. The British 
carried on a dignified program with comparatively little concern for mass appeals. 
But the Axis Powers, rationalizing their defeats, carefully studied propaganda 
techniques and developed a deep faith in the use of radio as an instrument of 
national policy. 

In succeeding essays the theory and techniques of radio propaganda in the 
belligerent countries since December, 1939, are analyzed and explained. Nazi, 
British, Italian, and French themes and appeals are dissected and interpreted. The 
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ups and downs of atrocity propaganda by the Nazis in this war show that “sales 
resistance” to this appeal has developed widely since the first World War. The 
point is made, too, that the short-wave broadcasts beamed to the United States 
have not been appeals to action but attempts to persuade, The-radio is credited 
with particular effectiveness in this field. 

Mr. Childs cites numerous examples to show that the listening audience in 
the United States is small and that European short-wave broadcasts to the United 
States have had little effect on American opinion. He agrees with the viewpoint 
that this situation will be continued only if the integrity of our news sources is 
sustained and if a co-ordinated and astute program of radio broadcasts at home 
and abroad raises the hope of a better future. 

Boiled down to specific conclusions, the essays give one the impression of a 
potent and fearful force let loose in the world. But the reader is also impressed 
with the thought that the last word has not yet been spoken about the ultimate 
effectiveness of propaganda by air waves. It is not yet proved that the “scientific” 
techniques of the Nazis helped them to ultimate victory. Perhaps they put too 
much faith in “propaganda.” Maybe a more modest appraisal of the ultimate 
worth of propaganda by short wave would have been better for Germany. For 
propaganda issues are not developed in a vacuum. They feed on present or latent 
attitudes, desires, convictions. Without fertile ground to germinate the seeds of 
propaganda they may be hopelessly ineffective, 

Later chapters, added to this volume, will furnish the answers. Nevertheless, 
this book, along with other contemporary volumes, initiates a running story which 
in this day of rapid and pervasive communications systems must be studied closely 
by nations determined to survive and to assume leadership in the world, 


Washington, D. C. Rarrn O. NAFZIGER 


Ancient History 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS. Part XI, NECROLYNTHIA: A STUDY 
IN GREEK BURIAL CUSTOMS AND ANTHROPOLOGY. By David M. 
Robinson. With the Assistance of Frank P. Albright and with an Appendix on 

"Skeletons excavated at Olynthus by John Lawrence Angel. [The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, edited by David M, Robinson.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. Pp. xxviii, 280. Plates Lxx1. $15.00.) 


Every successive volume on Olynthus tells us more of what the classical polis 
really was like (see dm. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 580-82; XLVII, 824). The present 
volume first describes one by one in serial order 598 graves, dating from ca. 500 to 
348 B.c. This is, I believe, the largest number of graves of the classical period ever 
excavated at any one site. Historians will note a simultaneous mass burial of forty- 
four persons in three large graves; the date is ca. 425 B.c.; one of the forty-four 
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was a child, a few were women, the rest were men; the only spearheads found in 
graves at Olynthus were two in this burial, and the whole suggests casualties in 
a battle (pp. 70-72, 75-77, 163-65, 199-201). Add that the number of dead is not 
too small for an ancient battle (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LII [forth- 
coming], “Corinthiaca, II”). Practically all the other burials were single. Isolated 
two kilometers away, one chamber tomb was discovered, well built (of re-used 
blocks, however), painted, expensive. Only one elaborate stone monument was 
found (also of re-used blocks), and only two stone sarcophagi. Otherwise the 
three cemeteries were full of nothing but poor burials, the bodies being protected 
by cheap wooden coffins, or a few roof tiles, or a vase (especially in the case of 
children), or nothing whatever except a cloth. If there were grave markers, they 
were wooden and were gone in a generation or so (this solves a problem about 
Corinth; ibid., Part V); burial overlies burial in utter confusion; even the mass 
burial of the forty-four was forgotten after a generation or two. Thus the obsession 
with regularity evident in the checkerboard plan of the famous residential quarter 
(Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 580-82) was not re-echoed in the resting places of the 
dead. They lay meanly in chaos. 

Two large facts emerge. (1) The classical Greeks were not ridden by super- 
stition. One has the impression that they were not afraid of the dead. The 
diversity of the burials, with cremation and inhumation existing side by side and 
no apparent reason other than mere whim for preferring one to the other, surely 
argues an advanced state of beliefs in classical Olynthus. The orientations of the 
burials also vary, though a definite preference lingered for the east-west direction, 
head at the east (pp. 139-43). Four coins or fewer to pay Charon were found in 
the mouths or elsewhere in the graves of only sixty-six of the 644. This brings us 
to (2) the second main fact; viz., the classical Olynthians were frugal in their 
burials. At Olynthus only 55 per cent (p. 206, cf. p. 174) of the graves contained 
anything at all in the way of gifts to the dead or “grave furniture.” A very few 
bits of gold were found, and no silver. Practically all of the furniture is cheap. 
Here again Olynthus is typical: this, as well as much else, is made clear by four 
excellent chapters of commentary (prepared with the assistance of F. P. Albright), 
which make up the best account in print of Greek burials in the classical period. 
Solon had legislated against extravagance at funerals; enlightenment and “com- 
mon sense” had helped—except at Athens itself. This divergence by the Athenians 
themselves is not mentioned: it is not perhaps generally realized. In the fourth 
century B.c. Attica came to have hundreds of expensive burial plots built of large 
blocks and surmounted by costly marble sculpture. In 316 s.c. Demetrius of 
Phalerum ended all this. The reason why the Athenians had indulged in this 
extravagance was not superstition or affection alone but chiefly ostentation. Were 
the Olynthians and most other Greeks modest or poor? Not altogether poor: one 
Olynthian could pay 5,300 drachmai for a typical house. Modest perhaps: the sole 
monument, of re-used blocks, may have been built by the city; and the distant, 
expensive chamber tomb was underground. The houses of the living have some 
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fine, showy appointments, however, and I suspect that custom, also perhaps law, 
were the essential factors. ' 

There are two additional features which complete the volume. J. L. Angel 
contributes skull measurements with an eye to racial affiliations. His technique 
inspires confidence in a reviewer who can claim only a very moderate acquaintance 
with what is involved. The conclusions are necessarily hedged with warnings 
that the data are few. As a foretaste it is stimulating. Albright publishes the first 
conjectural restored map of Olynthus (pl. Lxtv), giving it at least 1,100 houses in 
the “checkered” section; 2,000 poorer folk are thought to have lived on the South 
Hiil, and in all Olynthus is estimated to have had a population of at least 10,000 
in the period 432-348. 

The volume is not faultless—its title, subtitle, and preface strike false notes— 
and it is the prime duty of a reviewer to warn readers not to judge the whole by 
these superficialities. Professor Robinson, who has personally financed the pub- 
lication, deserves gratitude, 


Harvard University Srertinc Dow 


Medieval History 


THE RHETORIC OF ALCUIN & CHARLEMAGNE. A Translation, with an 
Introduction, the Latin Text, and Notes, by Wilbur Samuel Howell. [Prince- 
ton Studies in English, Volume 23.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1941. Pp. ix, 175. $3.50.) 

Tue Disputatio de rhetorica et de virtutibus sapientissimi Regis Karli et 
Albini Magistri, as the Rhetoric is formally called, is a typical example of the 
‘educational writings of Alcuin. It takes the form of an imaginary dialogue between 
Charlemagne, the eager pupil, and Alcuin, the learned tutor. The present work 
provides us with the first English translation ever printed and much more. 

The Latin text, except for a few changes, is that of Halm, whose readings are 
culled from only three of the twenty-six or more extant manuscripts. As Mr. 
Howell himself points out, “a careful edition . . . from all available manuscripts 
would be a desirable event” (p. 21). Meanwhile we can at least comfort ourselves 
with the knowledge that Halm tested the validity of his readings against the 
parallel readings in Alcuin’s sources. 

The English translation has considerable merit. It is fluent, clear, and accurate. 
It is particularly successful in its rendering of such difficult technical terms as 
status and constitutio (both are called “position”); for translatio, however, I 
personally prefer “transference” to Howell’s “procedure.” Of course there are a 
few slips. Thus, “by conjectures this fact must be investigated" (p. 75) Tequires 
a different order of words; “their property who shall remain’ ” (p. 77) ought to be 
BE property of those who shall remain”; “and what law was written by what 
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lawmakers” (p. 79, l. 14: a mistranslation of quaeque) really means “and what 
lawmakers wrote each law”; “would” (p. 79, 1. 20) should be “may”; “or reward 
and punishment” (p. 83: a misunderstanding of praemii) needs correction to “and 
fine or punishment.” Typographical errors are almost nonexistent: read Froben 
for Forben (p. 14, l. 15); delete the quotation marks on page 136, line 4. 

There is a careful investigation of Alcuin’s four sources—Cicero’s De Inven- 
tione, Julius Victor’s Ars Rhetorica (which itself depends upon Cicero’s De 
Oratore), Cassiodorus, and Isidore. The last two are relatively unimportant. Mr. 
Howell states, however, that Cassiodorus is used only twice (p. 25) despite his 
own citation (p. 160) of three additional instances in the notes on lines 93-94, 
96-97, and 119-21. It is possible, moreover, that Alcuin’s lines 162-66, assigned by 
our author to Cicero, De Inv. I 17, may come from Cassiodorus, Inst. II ii 7 
(where there is a borrowing from Cicero). 

Mr. Howell cites ample evidence for 794 (and not 796) as the date of Alcuin’s 
work, lists nineteen new manuscripts, describes the worth of the various printed 
editions, provides us with a brief study of rhetoric from its beginnings in Greece, 
and points out the educational value of the work as a tool and, incidentally, as a 
treatise on politics, law, and morals. 

The book will be useful to scholars in many fields. 


City College, New York Leste W., Jones 


THE ART OF COURTLY LOVE. By Andreas Capellanus. With Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes by John Jay Parry. [Number XXXIII of the Records * 
of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Austin P. Evans, Editor. ] (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 218. $2.75.) 


Anprew the Chaplain has waited a long time for an English translator. His 
Latin work was produced probably about 1185 and had a wide and prolonged 
vogue. Versions appeared in French, Italian, Catalan, and German, and allusions 
to him are frequent throughout European literature. In no single medieval work 
do we find so compendious a statement of the principles of courtly love, and 
students of the Middle Ages will be grateful to Mr. Parry for providing them 
with an eminently readable English version. 

The introduction gives a concise account of the main features of the “system,” 
discusses the question of its origin, the noble and royal personages who promul- 
gated it, the identity of the author, the date and structure of the work ‘itself, and 
the evidence of its influence. A new and valuable feature is a genealogical table 
showing the family relations of the leaders of the courtly circles in which l'amour 
courtois was most fully developed. 

Mr. Parry accepts the indisputable importance of Ovid’s three erotic poems as 
the basis of the convention which Andreas attempted to systematize. But some of 
the most significant features of this convention are lacking in Ovid, e.g., the 
humility of the lover’s attitude toward his lady and the power of love to elevate 
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the lover’s manners and character. These appear in the lyrics of the troubadours 
two generations before Andreas wrote, and Mr. Parry inclines to the theory that 
they derive from Plato through the Arabs and the Moslems in Spain, drawing his 
evidence mainly from The Dove’s Neck-Ring about Love and Lovers of Ibm Hazm 
(ca. 1022). The parallelisms adduced fall short of complete proof, and Ibm Hazm’s 
date is slightly later than that of the earliest of the troubadours. 

Andreas himself remains a somewhat vague figure. There is no corroboration 
of his claim to the title of royal chaplain, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
was attached to the court of Marie de Champagne. The fact that the book quotes 
itself raises doubt as to whether the document we possess is the original form. The 
young man Gualterius, for whose benefit Andreas professes to have written, is 
still unidentified. 

The most illuminating part of the book itself is the series of eight dialogues 
between a man and a woman representing the middle class, the nobility, and the 
higher nobility. The speakers may be of the same class, or the man may be above 
or below the woman. Their arguments are highly sophisticated and give a pic- 
ture, probably more detailed than can be found in any other document, of the 
extraordinary intellectual finesse which characterized the playing of the game of 
love in this period. f 

The third part of Andreas’ volume, “The Rejection of Love,” is quite incon- 
sistent with the two earlier parts, and the apology made by the author for having 
written these is entirely unconvincing. It consists of arguments against having 
anything to do with love at all and of the calumnies against women familiar since 
Jerome against Jovinian. The example of Ovid in Remedia amoris and the desir- 
ability of guarding his repute as a cleric may account for it. As a contribution to 
the understanding of the social ideals and practices of the time it is much less 
important than the earlier part of the work. 

The treatise of Andreas raises almost as many questions as it clarifies, and 
Mr. Parry’s serviceable volume may give impetus to the search for answers. 


Falls Village, Connecticut W. A. NELSON 


VENETIAN ADVENTURER: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
TIMES AND OF THE BOOK OF MESSER MARCO POLO. By Henry H. 
Hart. (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 284. 
$3.50.) 

Ir is a pleasure to read a book on Marco Polo written by one familiar with the 
Chinese scene and with Chinese literature as well as with the Mediterranean 
littoral and medieval Latin. Marco emerges, as clearly as his own narrative, final 
testament, and other pertinent documents will permit, a really human figure mov- 
ing amongst the diverse elements constituting the Italy and Asia of his day. The 
author has included good background chapters on the Mongol conquests and the 
Venice of the thirteenth century and has ended with an epilogue summarizing the 
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data on Marco’s tomb, family, property, wealth, and the various manuscripts and 
printed editions of his book, some of which have only recently been brought to 
light by the researches of Benedetto, David, and Moule. There are a few carefully 
selected illustrations and reproductions of early maps and a useful bibliography 
and index. This reviewer is happy to recommend the work as an introduction to 
a serious study of the famous traveler. 

It cannot, of course, take the place of the travelogue itself. Hart more than once 
says explicitly that the reader must consult that work for the descriptions and 
stories Marco gives of peoples and places. Indeed he goes further and heartily 
commends the annotated edition of Yule and Cordier, which is such a mine of 
additional information. One of the minor tragedies of this war is that we must 
wait a long time, probably, for the results of the massive scholarship which Pro- 
fessor Paul Pelliot of the Collège de France has been bringing to bear on the latest 
edition of the text by Moule and himself. 

A few minor assertions and inaccuracies may be questioned or corrected. The 
date of birth of Jenghis Khan is given as “about x162.” Pelliot announced to the 
Société Asiatique in 1938 that he believed it to be 1167. This would alter the 
conqueror’s age at death to sixty. Jenghis turned to campaigns in the west before 
1223. He was operating southeast of Lake Balkhash in the summer of 1219. The 
golden tablet which he presented to the Taoist alchemist was not in the shape of 
a tiger’s head but was ornamented with the head of a tiger on the upper part, 
according to the researches of Wang Kuo-wei and Toru Haneda. How many 
people lost their lives in north and west China as a result of the Mongol invasion 
is anybody’s guess. Personally I question any such figure as eighteen million, just 
as I have questioned elsewhere the figure of forty million given by Prawdin in 
The Mongol Empire. Population statistics in times of turmoil were as unknown 
then as they are today. It is highly uncritical to write: “Millet of Chinese origin 
has been found in the remains of the pre-historic lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
perhaps 25,000 years old.” Our knowledge of millet in China does not extend 
back of the late Stone Age, say five thousand years ago. Hardly any of the products 
listed on page 40, as offered in the markets of the Rome of the Caesars, came 
from China. Musk possibly derived from Malaya, ginger from India, cinnamon 
from Ceylon, rhubarb from Persia, and rice from the Indus Valley. (Cf. Laufer, 
Sino-Iranica, passim.) As for furs, is it not likely that they came from the Ural 
Mountains? It is protesting too much to say that the universities of Ch’ang-an 
under the T’ang “were crowded with thousands of students from Japan and 
Korea, from Tibet and the South.” The Collection of Important Documents 
of the T’ang vouchsafes only that students came from these regions; their num- 
ber is not given. One may also question the author’s declaration that the Chinese 
had deep-drilling methods as early as B.c. 200, and that “Greek fire” spread to 
China in the eighth century of our era. The earliest mention of mining to any 
depth is in the Han history, compiled from official records at the end of the first 
century of our era, and occurs in a memorial to the throne presented B.c. 44. 
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China’s pottery hand grenades may well have been an independent invention. It is 
to be remembered that an Arabic treatise of 1249 calls saltpeter “Chinese snow” 
and the rocket “Chinese arrow.” According to R. A. Mott, no regular use of coal 
occurred in Great Britain until about A.D. 1200—not the ninth century, as our 
author has it. The Chinese did not surely use coal as fuel until the fourth century. 
The presumed reference to coal in the Huai nan tzu of Liu An (d. B.c. 122) is 
unconvincing. It is true that Friar William of Rubruck (on his travels in 1253-55) 
reported that “the common money of Cathay is a paper of cotton,” but in this he 


erred. The paper-money of his day, as well as the paper for books and correspond- - 


ence, had no base of cotton. (Cf. Pelliot, Revue de l'Orient chrétien, 3rd ser., II 
[1922-23], 14, D. 1.) i 

Kubilai transferred his winter capital to the site of modern Peking in 1260, 
not 1263. It is not quite correct to say that Marco “describes the bell and drum 
towers which are still standing in Peking, though to the south of the places where 
they were erected by the Mongol emperor.” He mentioned only the bell. Accord- 
ing to Bouillard, this tower now contains the drum and has not been shifted. The 
bell tower was erected to the south in 1420. No evidence has been found that 
Marco was appointed governor of Yangchow; he probably occupied a subordinate 
post there (attached to the salt administration?). Finally, for those interested in 
bibliography, it should be noted that the translation of Prawdin’s Genghis-khan 
by Franz Glaentzer is into Italian. 


Columbia University L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 


Modern European History 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA, 1812. By Eugene Tarlé. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1942. Pp. 422. $3.50.) 


Tus book by the leading Soviet Russian historian is apt to meet with great 
response, both on account of its timely subject and on account of its author, who 
is one of the best-known contemporary scholars in the field of Napoleonic history. 
The work was first published in Russia in 1938. Tarlé obviously wants to serve a 
twofold purpose: as in former studies of his on the economic history of the period, 
to check the traditional interpretation of his subject and, at the same time, to 
present to the Russian public at large a picture of the most formative event in their 
modern national history, to be both scholarly and popular, descriptive and in- 
spiring. In the main Tarlé gives a narrative of the campaign of 1812, with special 
emphasis on the military conduct on the Russian side. It is decidedly a narrative. 
Even problems, like organization and supply are not systematically treated but 
only taken up in the course of the narrative. Merely one brief chapter, “The 
Russian People and the Invasion,” goes beyond these limits. The political back- 
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ground of the conflict is only very briefly dealt with in the introductory chapter. 

The book’ is based on widely scattered material, either found in the numerous 
publications of tsarist scholars or still unpublished. Unfortunately, footnotes are 
completely missing in the American edition, and those in the Russian edition are 
rather scanty and frequently summary. A considerable amount of the material is 
taken from the papers left by scholars like Schilder and Voensky, who either col- 

` lected or copied manuscripts without making full use of them, perhaps sometimes 
because of political considerations. The proof is not always quite convincing. For 
- instance, because of a summary reference to the Schilder Papers, Grand Duke 
Constantine is pictured as leaving the army of his own volition, while the Loewen- 
stern memoirs prove the opposite. Also, as proof of a definite Prussian demand 
for the Baltic provinces Tarlé cites the papers of Mikhailovsky-Danilevsky, whose 
reliability is questionable. There will also be differences of opinion in the evalua- 
tion of French sources such as Ségur and Caulaincourt (who is exclusively quoted 
from the very unreliable old edition). Certainly, in the critical evaluation of his 
material Tarlé is at his very best when he destroys clever: pretensions of courtiers 
such as Balashof. In the final result, however, the change in the traditional picture 
is not very great, except that in Tarlé’s description Kutuzov emerges as the all- 
exclusive hero, as the personification of the real Russia. : 

Both these last points are very characteristic. The whole story, of Russia’s 
defense is given with a definitive set of values in mind. The Russian people are 
the hero of the story; tsar and courtiers, together with most foreigners, are the 
villains. A moralistic popular tendency is apparent throughout the whole book. 
Even the clarity in the exposition of strategic and tactical moves is frequently ` 

* interfered with by emphasis on special valiant exploits. All this is very natural in 
a book written in Soviet Russia in 1938 and recalling to the mind of the Russian 
people those virtues by which in their “national war” of 1812 they were able to 
endure and to give an example to others and which today, in their greatest ordeal, 
they are showing again to the admiration of the whole world. 

But the objective interpretation of events is bound to suffer from such a 
deliberately “popular” approach, the more so since the anti-tsarist strictures are 
coupled with other assumptions and conclusions which are not convincingly 
derived from the facts but rather imposed upon them. Tarlé’s discussion of the 
attitude of the serfs offers a good example. The material presented in this part— 
incidentally, the most interesting of the whole book—clearly proves that in Russia 
proper the peasantry expected the emancipation to take place by will of the tsar 
as recognition for their services. Just as in other periods of Russian history, the 
risings of 1812—as Tarlé interestingly points out, much less numerous than in 
other years—were appeals to the tsar; they are proof of what Tarlé calls “the 
monarchistic legend about the Little Father Tsar.” Tarlé has been able to find 
only one application for emancipation made to Napoleon, in the.Schilder Papers 
(p. 261 of the English edition, without any specific reference). Yet he believes 
that originally the peasants were willing to expect emancipation through the 
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invader and that only Napoleon’s conservative attitude dissipated such hopes. 
In such a thesis the inborn hatred and fear of any inyader seem to be under- 
estimated to give preponderance to modern class conceptions. Similarly, the 
orthodox features of the national defense against the West are almost completely 
neglected, and the part played by the church is minimized. 

-The evaluation of the personality of Kutuzov, who emerges as the dominating 
figure of the later part of the book, has always been dependent on the interpreta- 
tion of the campaign of 1812 in general. Those—mostly non-Russians—who 
regarded as its purpose the complete overthrow of the Napoleonic regime for the 
sake of both Russia and Europe were prone to blame Kutuzov for his slowness 
and passivity, which made Napoleon’s escape possible. Russian historiography, 
however, has been on the whole inclined to justify his strategy of attrition as in 
line with the attitude of the Russian people, who were only concerned with the 
liberation of their soil. Parallel with Russia’s general intellectual development, the 
Russian aspects proved victorious over those of a Europeanized court society. The 
Russian point of view has been given most impressively in Tolstoy’s War and 
- Peace. Tarlé continues this national tradition, yet he goes beyond the former, very 
convincing, interpretation of Kutuzov as a wise old man who, with a relative 
minimum of sacrifices, by virtue of his age and his habitual passivity instinctively 
fulfilled the, needs of a truly Russian strategy. To him Kutuzov’s strategy after 
Napoleon's evacuation of Moscow was based on the clear realization that the 
complete destruction of Napoleon would only be to the advantage of England 
and even of Germany, and he calls Kutuzov “a profound political thinker,” a state- 
ment for which there is very little evidence indeed. Hardly any move of Kutuzov 
remains open to criticism; all his actions are posthumously rationalized and ` 
justified. 

The opinions and policy of Kutuzov’s great antagonist Alexander, on the 
contrary, are scarcely discussed. Since no attempt is made to view the Russian 
war as part of a common European struggle, naturally no value except a nuisance 
value is attached to the European conceptions and to the European surroundings 
of Alexander. Similarly, the policy of the other European states is treated very 
summarily. Particular blame is heaped on England, which is presented as a 
power concerned only with shedding Russian blood for her own selfish interests. 
An adventurer like Sir Robert Wilson, the self-styled though very influential 
British observer with the Russian army, almost continually at loggerheads with 
the ambassador, is described as an official British agent, and his actions are char- 
acterized as emanating from anxiety over the social and economic situation in 
England. Surely, the British commercial interests were closely tied up with those 
of the great Russian landowners, and an expert in the economic history of the 
period such as Tarlé might be able by closer investigation to prove in detail the 
political repercussions of this tie-up, but a military bravado like Sir Robert is not 
representative of these connections. Moreover, the tsar’s frequent concurrence with 
his opinions was caused by the fact that Alexander looked upon Russia as a mem- 
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ber of the European system of states. For that very reason Napoleon had gone to 
war against Russia—in order to restore the situation of Tilsit, ¿.e., to eliminate 
any Russian interference in Europe proper and by common action with Russia to 
force England also to refrain from any interference. But these European problems 
are not made part of Tarlé’s strongly isolationist story. Napoleon’s attack is almost 
exclusively explained as being made in the interests of the French upper middle 
class in order to subject Russia to her economic interests. Apart from a few 
references to Spain and to the beginnings of national awakening in Germany no 
attention is paid to the latent tendency toward revolt and to the ever-increasing 
anxiety for real stability that characterized the outside world in the period of the 
Russian campaign. Unless one describes this whole atmosphere, a personality like 
Alexander necessarily must appear shallow and weak, as he actually does in 
Tarlé’s book, and his European aspirations must seem foolish and senseless. And 
yet from the beginning of the campaign Alexander wanted to conduct it as a 
European task, ‘as a first step toward European reconstruction. 

Tarlé’s book definitely simplifies the story. But by this very procedure, by 
using the black-white coloring of courtly against popular, of pseudo-European 
against national, Russian, it is both challenging and stimulating. Indeed, the 
directness’ of his standards of value and their political implications are even more 
interesting than the description itself, though at some of the high spots the narra- 
tive is full of dramatic intensity. , 

The translation is very readable. Compared with the Russian edition of 1938, 
there are omissions as well as additions, but none of them changes the character 
of the book. For a new edition two types of corrections are imperative. On the 
maps a number of important place names to which the text refers are missing, and 
the transcription from the Russian original frequently mutilates non-Russian 
names (for instance, “Buksgevden” instead of “Buxhoevden,” “Vollzogen” instead 
of “Wolzogen”). 


Washington University DIETRICH GERHARD 


OUTLINES OF RUSSIAN CULTURE. Part I, RELIGION AND THE 
CHURCH; Part Il, LITERATURE; Part III, ARCHITECTURE, PAINT- 
ING, AND MUSIC. By Paul Miliukov. Edited by Michael Karpovich. 
Translated by Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 220; v, 130; v, 159. $2.50; $1.50; $2.00 
for the respective parts; $5.00 for the set.) 

Nexr to Kliuchevskii’s magisterial Kurs, in prerevolutionary Russia Miliukov’s 
Ocherki po istorii russkoi kultury was perhaps the most outstanding and influen- 
tial survey of the country’s past. The Outlines originated nearly half a century ago, 
but they have been repeatedly revised. The latest revision was made in the thirties 
by the then septuagenarian author, who was living in Paris as an expatriate, oc- 
cupied chiefly with editing a liberal, anti-Bolshevik daily. It is upon this latest text 
that the present English version is based. The volumes under review render ac- 
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cessible to the English-reading publi¿ only a part of the Russian original, namely, 
about two thirds of Volume II, published in Paris in 1931. 

Miliukov’s approach to history may be described as the sociological or cultural 
one. Underlying his work is a broad, one might say total, conception, which takes 
‘account of the geographical setting as well as of all the significant manifestations 
of the life of a given society, from its economic functions to its artistic activities. 
Without assigning a determining role to any one factor, the historian perceives 
that they are all interrelated but chooses to trace the evolution of each phase of 
the historical process, from beginning to end, separately. 

The topical, rather than the chronological, arrangement of Miliukov’s text has 
made it possible for Professor Karpovich to present an excerpt from a volume of 
Ocherki as three complete and fairly independent entities. As the editor points 
out in his foreword, the text has been condensed, with the author’s approval, to 
the end of fitting it to the needs of a non-Russian audience. The deletions, ranging 
from phrases to long passages, testify to the editor’s good judgment. The un- 
initiated reader is further assisted by explanatory footnotes, and the student is 
supplied with selected bibliographies, in which English works predominate and 
which the editor has substituted for the extensive lists, chiefly of Russian titles, 
accompanying the chapters in the original. Professor Karpovich has provided each 
volume with an admirable postscript bringing the account down to date. It is to 
be regretted that he did not deem it advisable to include in the set the chapters on 
education. The section on literature might better have been sacrificed, since there 
are several competent surveys of the subject in English, whereas, aside from 
Darlington’s outdated monograph, no general history of Russian education appears 
to be available to the English-reading public. 

The volume on religion and the church, which is the longest, is also the most 
adequate; the parts devoted to literature and the arts are less satisfactory. Both by 
training and habit of mind, the author is more competent to deal with the 
processes of a workaday world than with the products of the creative imagina- 
tion. The chapters on literature are less concerned with literary values than with 
changes in the public taste, with the reciprocal relationship of life and letters, and 
with the.rise and fall of schools. The author has more pertinent things to say 
about the intellectual climate than about the flora dependent upon it. The result 
is, nevertheless, a welcome supplement to the usual histories of Russian literature. 
The author’s deficient sense of aesthetic values is a greater drawback when it 
comes to the discussion of painting and of music, but even here he manages to 
be informative, though not truly illuminating. In the chapters covering the Soviet 
period both the author and the editor have done pioneer work. In these pages the 
treatment, though of necessity sketchy and tentative, is notable for its objectivity. 
One of the things that these volumes clearly demonstrate is the continuity of the 
Russian cultural process, a continuity which the war has brought sharply into 
focus. 

The translation, though occasionally infelicitous, seems fairly free from errors. 
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One may be noted here for correction in a future edition: the title of Andrey 
Novikov’s novel is The Origin of Nebulae, not The Origin of Fogginess (Part Il, 


p. 215). 
New York Public Library AvraHM YARMOLINSKY 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. By Joseph E. Davies, United States Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union from 1936 to 1938. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1941. 
Pp. xxii, 659. $3.00.) 

For the general reading.public as well as the student of history this volume 
has meant access to contemporary diplomatic documents. The State Department 
allowed our former ambassador to the Soviet Union to publish his reports on 
his mission because of the interest in the subject covered. Many believed that these 
reports could be taken as a more objective analysis of the Soviet system than had 
been currently available. Between the enthusiastic accounts of sympathizers and 
the criticisms of opponents the reading public was confused—and so were many 
students of contemporary events. And in this book one had the firsthand views 
of a hardheaded businessman, reporting in confidence and responsibly to his 
government. The unexpected strength shown by the Soviets in meeting the Nazi 
attack was in line with the statements of Davies’ reports, and one sought con- 
firmation of ‘one’s hopes that it would continue. So the book became one of the 
best sellers, although made up in large measure of diplomatic documents and 
reports, livened up by extracts from a diary and a few personal letters written 
from Moscow to family or friends. In these less formal statements of his views 
Mr. Davies repeated and thus further stressed the points emphasized in his 
formal reports. Even in the latter, however, the ambassador remained the direct- 
thinking and outspoken businessman and in so doing probably violated old- 
school diplomatic usage in several instances. 

Mr. Davies finds it in place to underline his opposition to many of the social 
principles on which the Soviet system is based. But he was sent to Moscow to 
study it. And he found the Soviet system producing the goods and reported the 
fact. Although he did not mention it in his selections from his diary, the author 
tells publicly of one experience bearing on this point. He had given a statement 
to the official English-language newspaper published in Moscow after a trip of 
inspection of some Soviet factories. Several of his colleagues of the diplomatic 
corps in informal conversation raised the question of whether it was wise to tell 
the Communists they were doing well. His reply, as he recounted the experience, 
was to raise the more important question of whether it was wise not to see that 
the Soviets were doing a rather creditable performance in organization and 
production. 

One of the disruptive factors in the international situation of the prewar years 
was the question that could be and was raised respecting the actual strength of 
the Soviet system. There was the related question of the consistency—or as some 
worded it, the sincerity—of the Soviet adherence to programs of collective security 
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to strengthen the tottering structure of peace. American policy seemed to be’ 


based on the view that the Soviets were strong politically and economically and 
therefore also militarily. Chamberlain of Great Britain either believed or wanted 
to believe that the Soviets were weak. Because of community of interests, Amer- 
ican policy had to try to parallel the British. Davies’ reports must have contributed 
to that healthy skepticism with respect to Chamberlain’s policy which was felt 
in official circles in Washington as it was so widely in American public opinion. 
For Chamberlain showed his real self, with his petty subterfuges, especially in 
relation to the Soviets. 

The resumption of official diplomatic relations between the American and 
Soviet governments was accompanied by friction almost from the very beginning. 
The former mutual distrust was not completely dissipated because of fresh mis- 
understandings as to the understandings presumably reached. The diplomats on 
both sides tended to keep the misunderstanding alive, for professional prestige 
became a factor. The heads of states were of course affected, and some felt con- 
cern over President Roosevelt’s attitude to the Soviet leaders as America’s involve- 
ment in the war seemed to be more and more imminent. Davies’ book revealed 
to the students of American-Russian relations that the misunderstanding over the 
arrangement respecting debts and loans had been cleared up on the initiative of 
Stalin. The procedure, suggested by Stalin, was a direct report to the President 
by Mr. Davies, without reference to the usual diplomatic channels or procedure. 
By his contribution to the clearing up of this point of controversy Mr. Davies 
facilitated the later American policy of co-operation with the Soviets. 

Mr. Davies, in personal letters as well as in his reports, does not pass over 
lightly the negative and destructive features of the revolutionary experiment it 
became his official duty to cover. He expressed forthright criticism of some of 
the methods used, but abstained from petty pinpricking and discouraged such 
among his embassy staff. He had to report on the first of the Moscow trials of 
1936-37. While he attended one trial he was not fully sure about it. In a footnote, 
clearly indicated as representing “hindsight,” he admits that he missed the real 
significance of the trials. A paragraph in his diary of March 11, 1937 (p. 113), 
touches on the interpretation of these trials. As the fact and character of these 
trials were effectively used by those who insisted that the Soviet system was break- 
ing down, and in all respects, this entry is very interesting: 

Another diplomat, Minister ————, made a most illuminating statement to 
me yesterday. In discussing the trial he said that the defendants were undoubtedly 
guilty; that all of us who had attended the trial had practically agreed on that; 
that the outside world from the press reports, however, seemed to think that the 
trial was a put-up job (facade, as he called it); that while we knew it was not, it 
was probably just as well that the outside world should think so. 

This must have raised in the minds of many readers the question of whether 
some of the diplomacy of the years preceding the war was stupidity or cynicism. 


University of Chicago SamueL N. HARPER 
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A HISTORY OF UKRAINE. By Michael Hrushevsky. Edited by O. ]. Fred- 
eriksen, Assistant Professor of History and Government in Miami University. 
Preface by George Vernadsky, Research Associate in History in Yale Uni- 
versity. Published for the Ukrainian National Association. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xviii, 629. $4.00.) 

BOHDAN, HETMAN OF UKRAINE. By George Vernadsky. (Ibid. 1941. 
Pp. 150, $2.50.) 

Tue first volume under review is based in large part upon Hrushevsky’s 
Istoriia Ukrgini-Rusi, the ten volumes of which appeared between 1898 and 1937. 
Although Hrushevsky does not devote as much attention to international affairs 
as Allen has done in The Ukraine: A History, he presents a rounded picture of 
the Ukraine in its proper setting. By his scholarly use of sources and by his ability’ 
to weave together the scattered strands of Ukrainian life in Galicia, the Dnieper 
Valley, and the Don, Hrushevsky proves himself a historian of marked ability. 

Unfortunately, Istoriia Ukraini-Rusi ends with the year 1659, so that the sub- 
sequent period, which above all was in need of first-rate treatment, had to be 
covered by the use of expedients, with results inferior to the first section of the 
book. 

Even the first part is not free from flaws. Hrushevsky, in addition to being a 
scholar, was for many years leader of the Ukrainian nationalist movement, to 
which he imparted an anti-Russian, separatist character. He was exiled by the 
imperial Russian government and later by the Soviets, and in 1917-18 he was 
president of the Ukrainian National Rada, with which the Germans signed an * 
alliance in 1918. His nationalism is evident in his writing, with results that the 
reviewer believes to be unsound. To call the civilization of the Kievan period 
Ukrainian is an anachronism, for as Professor Frederiksen, the editor, points out, 
the name Ukraine was first used in the chronicles in 1187. Moreover, it was prob- 
ably first used in a geographical sense only, as the concept of a Ukrainian people 
distinct from the Russians did not emerge until the seventeenth century. By using 
the word Ukrainian in discussing the period of Kievan Rus, Hrushevsky implies 
that its civilization was Ukrainian rather than Russian. 

In similar fashion the author claims that the term Rus originally referred not 
to the Varangians but to the lands of the Poliane around Kiev, and that only later 
was it extended to cover ‘other Slavic tribes. Thus he suggests that Kiev was 
superior to the rest of the land. Unfortunately for this theory of Ukrainian 
dominance, Hrushevsky’s evidence is much less convincing than the arguments ` 
of Kliuchevskii in support of the Varangian theory—arguments based upon the 
sagas and on the Byzantine and Arab. writers of the tenth century. 

Traces of partisanship are also met in the chapter on the period of Khmelnitsky. 
The author blames the loss of Ukrainian independence on “selfish neighbors who 
constantly interfered with its internal affairs” and thus prevented unity. While 
the neighbors of the Ukraine were doubtless selfish, perhaps part of the cause of 
* the failure of the Ukraine to endure lay in the social conflict between Cossack . 
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officers, who wanted to become serf-owners, and the mass of the peasantry, who 
yearned for freedom. Hrushevsky, however, criticizes the peasants for distrusting 
the “Cossack leaders, who, he asserts, “really had the political interests of all 
classes at heart and were working for the liberation of all Ukraine” (p. 307). 

The second part of the book is of poorer quality. In large part it is based on 
- the author's one-volume popular history written before the World War. The 
chapters dealing with the Ukraine in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
suffer from excessive emphasis upon intellectual developments. Important as the 
Hromada and the cultural progress in Galicia were, no history dealing with this 
period is complete when it passes over the Polish uprising of 1863, the economic 
results of the emancipation, the Narodnik movement, and other radical activity 
of the 1880's. Hrushevsky has nothing to say concerning the rapid industrialization 
of the Ukraine from 1890 on. Furthermore, he errs in portraying the Revolution 
of 1905 in the Ukraine as a national movement. The many documents published 
by Pokrovskii and other historians show that Ukrainian nationalism played a 
small part in the uprising. 

The chapters on the Ukraine in the World War and in the Revolution of 1917 
were apparently written by Hrushevsky as an apologia, while the concluding sec- 
tion, sketching events in the Ukraine from 1918 to 1940, was written by Professor 
Frederiksen from notes supplied by Dr. Luke Myshuha, a Ukrainian nationalist. 
These chapters are the least impressive in the book. 

Professor Vernadsky’s biography of Bohdan, Hetman of the Ukraine presents 

‘a lively picture of the Ukraine under its most successful leader. The author’s 
sympathy with his subject, however, makes him overgenerous in bestowing credit 
on his hero. Bohdan was apparently not a man of great foresight or vision. He 
began his attack upon Poland largely out of personal spite and seems to have 
been disconcerted to find himself leader of a vast peasant movement. Moreover, 
his acceptance of the protection of Muscovy was not the result of careful planning 
but was practically forced upon him by lack of other support. Furthermore, he 
had so little sense of broad social interests that he was willing to sacrifice his 
former allies, the peasants, for the benefit of the Cossack officers. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the opportunistic nature of Bohdan’s acts, one must agree with Professor 
Vernadsky that Bohdan’s leadership halted the Polonization of the Ukraine, and 


that his alliance with Moscow was the logical course for the Ukraine to follow. 


Hyde Park, New York Joun SHELTON Curtiss 


THE HISTORY OF POLAND: AN ESSAY IN HISTORICAL SYNTHESIS. 
By Oscar Halecki. Translated from French into English by Monica Gardner 
and Mary Corbridge-Patkaniowska. (London: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1942. 
Pp. 272, xvi.) 


Tur title, subtitle, introduction, and the brevity of this latest presentation of 


the history of Poland all give important clues to the special nature of its contents , 


and indicate that the book should not be read for what it is not. Though it covers 
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the whole range of Poland's thousand years of recorded national life, it is neither 
merely nor completely an outline of Polish history. The well-carried-out aim of 
the author, one of Poland’s most distinguished historians, holding a chair of history 
in pre-1939 Warsaw University and now writing from Vassar College, is to present 
in essay form a synthesis and an interpretation of the history of his country, to 
state a philosophy of that history, to discuss the essential historical problems of - 
the Polish nation, and to cause the reader. to reflect on these, i 

_ Being strictly an essay, the book contains no footnotes, gives no bibliography, 
and does nqt deal with the views of historians holding opinions other than those 
of the author. In an “outline” these would be weaknesses; in an “essay” they are 
appropriate characteristics. 

Reviewing the book briefly in terms of his declared purpose, one should com- 
ment upon it as a synthesis, as an interpretation, and as a selection and discussion 
of Poland’s vital problems seen in the perspective of the years. 

Professor Halecki bases his synthesis of Poland’s history upon its ready division 
into five periods: first, that of its earliest dynasty, ending in 1370; second, that of 
the great Jagiellon dynasty, ending in 1572; third, the period of the popularly 
elected kings, which ended with the third partition of Poland in 1795; fourth, the 
period of “The Ordeal,” 1795-1914; and fifth, the period of the new Poland, 1914 
to today. Within this very acceptable outline the treatment which is most fresh, 
clear, and enlightening to this reviewer is that of the first three hundred and fifty 
years of Polish history, which has probably never before been so well presented 
and interpreted for English readers. This clarity and freshness of treatment con- 
tinues throughout the book; but here and there one meets interpretations differing 
from those of certain other scholars; such differences of opinion are both the field 
and the form of historical research. 

It is as a selection of Poland’s essential problems that this essay is a distin- 
guished success. The total mass of available material is first reduced by a good 
principle of selection, the evaluating of an event in proportion to the persistence of 
its consequences. The events and personalities which then remain are seen to 
relate to Poland’s permanent or recurring problems arising from its location be- 
tween Germany and Russia, to its unusual political constitution, and to the 
psychology of the Poles. Poland’s great constant problem has been to protect itself 
from invasions from the east and from the west, with north and south variations 
on these themes provided by the Vasas of Sweden and the Habsburgs of Austria, 
Rome sometimes helping, sometimes hindering. 

The persisting internal problems brought into relief by Halecki's skillful 
handling are those of dynasty, of the constitution, of lack of a Polish urban class, 
the selfishness of the aristocracy, minority groups, the repression of the peasants, 
the lack of a standing army, and of access to the sea; the consequences of the low 
state of morals and religious faith during the eighteenth century are clearly in- 
dicated; the revivals both in character and in national spirit during the nineteenth 
century are brought out in their causes and in their manifestations. 
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This book was written by Professor Halecki in French in 1932-33 and is now 
enlarged, enriched, and translated to meet a present-day need for an understanding 
by the English-reading world of this nation which before September, 1939, num- 
bered thirty-five million peoplé. There exists no better brief statement of Poland’s 
thousand years of struggle. 


New York City y Paul SUPER 


THE GERMANS: DOUBLE HISTORY OF A NATION. By Emil Ludwig. 
Translated from the German by Heinz and Ruth Norden. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1941. Pp. ix, 509. $4.00.) 


Tus volume traces the struggle between state and spirit among the Germans 
during two thousand years of history. The work opens with Ariovistus before 
Caesar and closes with Hitler, bearing the forms of power which have made the 
name of Germany hated and feared throughout the world. The book is divided 
into five parts: the dream of world dominion, the struggle for the creed, the schism 
of state and spirit, world citizens and nationalists, and the decline from William II 
to “a truly German phenomenon,” Hitler. 

The author’s preparation for this explanation of the national character was a 
lifetime of study. In his foreword he states that his scope is psychological, his 
approach biographical, with skillful selection of fully rounded characters. After 
expressing himself freely against historians and historical methods, the author 
attempts to write a political and cultural history. In selecting legends to support 
his points, Ludwig omitted the one of how Charlemagne’s eyes filled with tears 


when in the autumn of 800 he saw the Northmen sailing the Mediterranean. 


Here was an end of any dream of world dominion. “The German people,” Tirpitz 
actually said eleven hundred years later, “did not understand the sea.” Yet Ludwig 
has correctly understood the place of Saxon, Hohenstaufen, Guelph, and Habsburg 
in the development of the German state. “Where,” asks the author, “do the great 
Germans come from?” Certainly not from Prussia, the military police state, with 
its degrading forms of obedience, but from the south and west. The author proves 
this point with long lists of great and near great in a manner reminiscent of 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. The omission of one remarkable character may 
be cited as a pertinent example of Ludwig’s errors. Reinald von Dassel, born 
on the Weser, educated in theology and philosophy at Hildesheim and Paris, 
Reichskanzler in 1156, was one of the most brilliant personalities in all German 
history. 

The Golden Age of Germany, commencing in the late eighteenth century, 
presents four decades of development vast in extent and revealing the intensity 
of the German mind as no other period in modern times. “The break between 
the German State and the Mind was now complete.” It is in this period that the 
author has given us his best portraits, first of the seven stars of German music, 
and then of Schiller, Goethe, Kant, and Beethoven. The author correctly states 
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that the greatest German philosophic power lay in the mastery of the ideal 
material of history as embodied in the doctrine of Kant, the thought symphony 
of the Germans. 

In the development of the modern state, Frederick the Great is branded as 
the Nihilist of the North. Stein is correctly portrayed as the true hero of his epoch, 
standing with the lofty Goethe at the portals of the nineteenth century just as 
Bismarck and Nietzsche stand as guardians at the exit. This is the century in 
which the Prussian warrior caste liberates, unifies, and organizes the German 
people in the depths of whose soul dwells eternally the will to obey. This is the 
century of rising Marxism, industrialism, and the mechanization of cultural life. 

It was not in the German character to make a revolution for the sake of liberty 
in 1918, Liberated in fact against their will, half starved after the armistice, the 
German people waited fourteen years for a new master to fight and suppress the 
spirit on behalf of the state. According to the author, the worst crime committed 
against the Germans at Versailles was the League of Nations. A critical analysis 
of his double history of Germany in the twentieth century reveals many more 
basic errors of fact and sensational interpretations. 

This brilliant work concludes, however, with a pen portrait so inspiring and 
symbolical that it clearly reveals the author as the master of biography. An old 
man, a philosopher and musician, like the best Germans, is standing of an autumn 
evening in 1940 on the terrace of Heidelberg Castle above the oldest university in 
Germany, gazing toward the Rhine, and reflecting on the glory of the German 
name which has departed. 

-“Night has broken over the old Neckar town, over Germany. The old man 
‘has come home—he gazes before him in resignation. Now he opens the piano 
and plays the last Sonata of Beethoven.” 


Stanford University Raira HasweLL Lutz 


THE VISION OF WORLD PEACE IN SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY FRANCE. By Elizabeth V. Souleyman. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1941. Pp. xvii, 232. $2.50.) 


Miss Souleyman’s careful study of the peace advocates of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is on the whole an admirable achievement. The reservation 
derives from a perhaps understandable tendency of the author to overestimate the 
influence of these earlier projects upon later proposals and also from certain con- 
siderations of the manner of presentation. Working carefully from the texts, she 
brings together into a single and eminently useful volume the principal contribu- 
tions that French thinkers and publicists made during those two centuries to the 
abolition of war and the advancement of the cause of peace. She is fully aware 
that these men are joined with one another by tenuous ties of thought, and she 
takes especial pains to explain how variously they viewed their problem. She 
analyzes their overlapping and even contradictory attitudes and-solutions, group- 
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ing their projects in the main pediog to their particular approach or angle 
of vision. 

The duke of Sully, for instance, penned the Grand Design largely out of a 
statesman’s design to hold the pretentious Habsburgs in check. His late contem- 
porary Emeric Cruce was a stoic cosmopolitan who thought largely in humanist 
terms, innocent of immediate political calculations. Pascal, the mystic, abhorred 
war as an abomination intolerable to a sincere professing Christian; and the deist 
Voltaire flayed war with the whip of his satirical genius, because it affronted his 
sense of the dignity and the intelligence of man. It is with the motivations as well 
as with the detailed provisions of the plans that the author is concerned; and it is 
to the eighteenth century schemes of the humanitarians and utilitarians, laissez- 
faire economists and free-thinking philanthropists, that she devotes the bulk of 
her pages. . 

Valuable as this work will be for serious students, the presentation is too 
severely atomic, sacrificing too much of informal synthesis for formal scholarly 
analysis and compartmentalization. The meticulous probing for attitudes and 
motivations, which endows her research with accuracy and exactness, reflects itself 
also in a toneless depersonalization of the individuals that she treats, almost as 
though the author were resolved not to let scholarship down by revealing that she 
is dealing with once living human beings, amply endowed with emotions and 
passions. Again, the urge for clarity and possibly the assumed claims of scholarly 
research lead to the use of wholly unnecessary tag identifications, such as foot- 
noting a reference to Lincoln's Gettysburg Address or explaining that “Bentham's 
name is closely connected with the doctrine of utilitarianism.” 

These criticisms are not intended as carping comments on stylistic elegances 
or their lack. The reflection is principally on standards and ideals of research 
which constrain writers in the name of objectivity to misdirect useful intellectual 
energy. 


Sarah Lawrence College Leo GersHoY 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. M. 
Knappen, Michigan State College. (New York: Harcourt, Btace and Com- 
pany. 1942. Pp. x, 607. $3.25.) 

Tis is a manual designed to meet the need arising, on the one hand, from 
the current minimizing of English, and even of general European, history in 
American serondary schools, and, on the other, from the inclusion of the former 
subject in “new plan” law curricula distributing “what was formerly prelegal 
work throughout the entire program” and thus forcing a closer integration of con- 
stitutional history with legal studies than hitherto deemed necessary. The book’s 
best review would have been its own preface which disarmingly sets forth the 
author’s sense of the limitations inherent in its nature and purpose. No treatise, it 
is designed as a compendium of the elementary facts and developments of Eng- 
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lish law and government set in their political and 'social backgrounds. Readers 
who have read this rather remarkable preface will feel disinclined to cavil if the 
treatment of eorl and earl and zarl savor a bit of apodictic truth; if naught be said 
of Anglo-Saxon precedent for the Oath of Salisbury Plain; if traditional inter- 
pretations be without further ado assigned the Statute of York or the Lex Regia 
(here dated 1540); or even if the interpretation of 3 Henry VII, c. 1, be non- 
accordant with the exposition of Professor Pollard. 

The values of the work far transcend any avowed shortcomings. It is less a 
multum than a maximum in parvo. Authorities cited are the latest; the significance 
given past by present is never forgotten; a humanitarian thread runs through the 
pages accordant with the sense of social obligation of late apparent in faculties 
and practitioners of the law; proportion is finely maintained—the eroticism of 
Henry VIII is relegated to appropriate neglect; technical terms are appropriately 
explained as they occur; pronunciations are noted (e.g., Coke, Boleyn); back 
references are helpfully frequent; allusions to the source book of Stephenson and 
Marcham are numerous. 

No reviewer would write any book from all the standpoints of its author. The 
reviewer, in this instance, would have placed greater stress on the importance of 
Article 61 of the Great Charter and on the significance of the status law associated 
with the feudal contract for judicial interpretation of our collectivistic legislation— 
as well, perhaps, as on the indebtedness of social reform to Benthamite Utili- 
tarianism, e.g., as in the case of the Combination Laws of 1824 and 1825. But 
any reviewer would be proud to have produced a text approaching the clarity and 
adéquacy of this compendium as a whole. In the main the work comes to its 
literary best with the advent of the “Tudors and the analysis of discontent under 
the Stuarts—fields peculiarly Professor Knappen's own. Elementary students, 
however, will be able to understand all of the book and, in its earlier sections, will 
particularly enjoy the description of the Inns of Court and of the early legal 
profession. And many a teacher, prey of routine and of committee work, will be 
inspired by this unique and perspicacious text to reverify his teaching or amend 
his lectures. 


Beloit College RoserT K. Rrcwarpson 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By G. Constant, Formerly Member of 
the French Historical Institute in Rome, Professor at the Institut Catholique, « 
Paris, Volume II, INTRODUCTION OF THE REFORMATION INTO 
ENGLAND, EDWARD VI (1547-1553). Translated by E. 1. Watkin. (New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 1942. Pp. ix, 349. $4.00.) 


MucH as we are indebted to realistic thinkers like Carl Becker for showing 
that historical writing cannot be as objective as Ranke thought it could be, we do 
well not to go too far in minimizing the effect which historical study can have in 
dissolving prejudice and developing a general agreement on matters once hotly 
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disputed. Those who are so taken with the fact that every man is his own his- 
torian as to doubt whether historical discipline ever serves materially to moderate 
partisanship should consider the history of the historiography of the English Re- 
formation. At first the Catholics Harpsfield and Sanders matched partisan legends 
and aspersions on character with the Protestants Bale and Foxe. Tempers were 
still somewhat warm in the early years of the present century when Gasquet and 
Coulton were expounding their competing views. Then Pollard began to pour the 
oil of carefully footnoted research on the troubled waters. And now the Catholic 
Constant, writing with similar accuracy, presents a version of the story of those 
bitter years which, except for variations of emphasis, is virtually that of Mr. 
Pollard and his school. Although the author occasionally (pp. 167-68) seems to 
underestimate the abilities or sincerity of Protestant leaders, for the most part he 
gives us a sober, well-balanced, and orderly presentation of the main features of 
the Edwardian Reformation, a worthy continuation of his treatment of the earlier 
period (Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 180-81). Thou hast conquered, O Clio of the many 
footnotes! 

If Professor Constant has a thesis, it is that: the English Reformation from 
1547 to 1553 was a definitely Protestant movement, which left the established 
Anglican church distinctly Protestant in a doctrinal sense and not an orthodox 
Catholic church in a state of schism, as some Anglo-Catholic writers would have 
us believe. Comparing the documents of the English church with their Con- 
tinental predecessors, both Lutheran and Calvinist, he proves his point to the 
complete satisfaction of the present reviewer. Though the Anglican authorities 
compromised between Lutheranism and Calvinism, the system they finally pro- 
duced was certainly not to any important degree a compromise with Catholicism. 
The Abbé Constant has given us another cool, clear, and concise summary of an 
important period of the English Reformation. When contrasted with the works 
of earlier writers it should inspire as well as inform those who have the privilege 
of using it. 

Although the original French edition (Paris, 1939) has not been available for 
comparison, the translation appears on the whole to be adequate. The publishers 
state, however, that “from this English version some of the less important notes 
are excluded,” and the original edition was announced as containing 652 pages. 


Michigan State College M. M. KNAPPEN 


CALENDAR OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF MAJOR-GENERAL LORD 
SACKVILLE, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., PRESERVED AT KNOLE, SEVEN- 
OAKS, KENT. Volume I, CRANFIELD PAPERS, 1551-1612. Edited by 
A. P. Newton. [Historical Manuscripts Commission, 80.] (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office; New York: British Library of Information. 1942. Pp. xxviii, 
403. $2.90.) 
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REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF LORD DE LISLE AND DUDLEY 
PRESERVED AT PENSHURST PLACE, KENT. Volume IV, SIDNEY 
PAPERS, 1608-1611. Edited by William A. Shaw. [Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 77.] (London: H. M. Stationery Office; New York: British 
Library of Information. 1942. Pp. xxxii, 395. $2.90.) l 


In this first volume of the calendar of Lord Sackville’s invaluable manuscripts 
is presented a small part of the papers of Lionel Cranfield, mercer, merchant 
adventurer, projector, officeholder, financier, politician, and eventually lord treas- 
urer and earl of Middlesex. When we meet him in 1591 he is a sixteen-year-old 
apprentice to a London grocer. Twenty-one years later, as this volume closes, 
Cranfield is on his way to his first audience with the king, having been recom- 
mended by one of his carefully selected sponsors, the earl of Northampton, as a 
witty merchant who could open the mystery of the cloth trade better than the 
whole pack of merchants. It was not bare chance that brought Cranfield at last 
to the presence of the king, for he had relentlessly plotted his course to the court. 
His reputation for sound advice to the king’s officers was merited, and he was 
already one of the leading financiers in London. The tale of his rise through 
moneylending and bold speculations with Arthur Ingram and other partners in 
farms of the customs, in crown lands, chantries, rectories, logwood, starch, ord- 
nance, tobacco, wine licenses, and cloth licenses is here partly unfolded in cold 
facts and figures. It is the opening chapter of a sensational story of the man and 
of the times, in which the character and something of the personal life of Cran- 
field sift through the mass of details on public revenue and economic history. 
Those who know Cranfield chiefly as lord treasurer will understand better the 
calculating mind of the apprentice who daringly built his fortune through finan- 
cial ventures hazardous enough to ruin others. If they admire the hard sense of 
the man, they will also recognize in his early life the fiery temper, the bitter and 
quarrelsomé tongue, the tardiness in attending to business that others waited on, 
the stubbornness, and the sensitiveness to scorn, all of which later contributed to his 
downfall. 

The second volume here reviewed continues the letters to Viscount Lisle, 
governor of the cautionary town of Flushing, from his deputy governor, Sir Wil- 
liam Browne. They supplement the Winwood Papers, Collins’ Sidney Papers, and 
State Papers Foreign in the Public Record Office with a mixture of experienced 
observation and obtuse tittle-tattle about the negotiations for the truce between 
Spain and the United Provinces, about the siege of Juliers, and about the domestic 
problems of the Dutch States after their sovereignty had been sullenly recognized 
by Spain. The French policy of attempting to prolong hostilities between Spain 
and the United Provinces and to involve England in war with Spain, the Spanish 
policy of using England to persuade the Dutch to accept a truce without recogni- 
tion of their sovereignty, and the English policy of avoiding war with Spain and 
at the same time of supporting the Dutch just enough to strengthen them against 
Spain and France are here rehearsed in sufficient detail to satisfy the historian of 
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diplomacy. Whether Viscount Lisle was always able to understand what his 
deputy was writing is questionable, and certainly the modern reader would be 
perplexed without the helpful introduction by the editor and the enlightening 
letters of Sir Thomas Edmondes in the appendix. 

There is also considerable information about the garrison at Flushing and life 
in that town. We learn from the pulpit thunder of one Potts, a Puritan preacher, 
something of the exploitation of soldiers by their officers. The officers in turn were 
exploited by their superiors, and even Sir Wm. Browne, as he lay dying in 1611, 
pleaded in vain with Viscount Lisle for recognition of his long and faithful service. 
Browne was succeeded by his serjeant major, Sir John Throckmorton, who con- 
tinued the correspondence with Viscount Lisle. Since the governor was not in 
residence at Flushing during the period covered by this volume, we miss Rowland 
White’s letters of comment on affairs in England. 


Yale University ; HARTLEY SIMPSON 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR SIMONDS D'EWES, FROM THE FIRST RECESS 
OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO THE WITHDRAWAL OF KING 
CHARLES FROM LONDON. Edited by Willson Havelock Coates, Associate 
Professor of History in the University of Rochester. [Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, 
XVIIL] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. xliv, 459. $6.00.) 


Tue first part of D’Ewes’s journal of the Long Parliament was published 
nearly twenty years ago, in 1923, by Professor Wallace Notestein and covered the 
period from November 3, 1640 to March 20, 1641. This present volume will be the 
third in sequence eventually, though the second to appear, and covers the period 
from October 12, 1641, to January 10, 1642. No explanation is given of the reason 
for leaving the gap. No justification was or is needed for the publication of this 
famous journal. It is unique; indeed, for the months covered by this volume only 
two other diaries are known—those of Sir Thomas Peyton and Sir John Holland. 
All additional information in them has been incorporated in the lengthy and 
admirable footnotes. 

Following the general principles laid down by Professor Notestein in his 
edition of the first portion of D’Ewes’s journal, Professor Coates has built around 
D’Ewes’s text a structure of footnotes and appendixes which contains all addi- 
tional information to be found in all available sources on the debates, persons 
concerned, and even the detailed occurrences mentioned in the debates. The evi- 
dence has been expertly handled; the research pursued has been prodigious and 
exhaustive, as the preface attests; the libraries visited and ransacked, the manu- 
scripts read, the books analyzed are, so far as this reviewer knows, the total now 
available. The result is much more than a printing of the journal. It is a critical 
study of the Long Parliament throughout four of its most important months. 
Only the most detailed examination of this volume will put the reader into posses- 
sion of the exhaustive information so carefully assembled. The editor has produced 
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a worthy sequel to Professor Notestein’s edition of the first four months of the + 
journal. 

It is perhaps true, as Professor Coates declares, that Gardiner had already 
made definitive the general narrative of the parliament and period, so that this 
volume will change no large judgments of history. But it does add immensely to 
the detailed information now known and will in many ways expand our knowl- 
edge of measures and men. Further details on the origin, drafting, and passage of 
the Grand Remonstrance, the attempted arrest of the Five Members, and on those 
hectic January days that led Charles to leave London, never to return until he was 
brought back to be executed, are desirable and even essential. There is much that 
is new on the emergence and development of parties, on party tactics and strategy. 
The origin of the Militia Ordinance becomes clear for the first time. A relaxation 
of parliamentary privilege and the reform of some abuses of it appear in much 
detail, apparently the result of popular criticism. In particular, new and important 
information is afforded on the growth of the demand for a “negative voice” in 
the appointment of the king’s ministers and the influence upon it of Charles’s 
concessions to the Scots in September, 1641. Neither D’Ewes nor other sources 
seemed to Professor Coates to show any instigation of the London “mob” by the . 
parliamentary leaders, as was alleged at the time by the Royalists. : 


Washington University RoLanp G. User 


VAUXHALL GARDENS: A CHAPTER IN THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, By James Granville Southworth. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 199. $2.75.) 


Tuts account of the Royal Gardens at Vauxhall is an agreeable chatty book 
which makes no claim to great historical significance. It gives a brief history of 
the gardens, describes them at different stages of their career (which was excep- 
tionally long for an amusement center), and relates a host of stories and anecdotes 
about them, their owners, their performers, and their visitors. The material is , 
gathered from letters and memoirs, novels, playbills, clippings, colored plates, and 
the like. It is loosely strung together, and there is no close arrangement other than 
that which proceeds from chronological sequence and the grouping of the anec- 
dotes under four or five heads. The mode of writing is not that of the conven- 
tional historian but often tends rather to be impressionistic. Yet the book contains 
a good deal of antiquarian information which cannot be found collected anywhere 
else, and much of which indeed cannot be found at all without delving into the 
sources Mr. Southworth has used. It does not prove anything very fundamental 
and provides no searching critique of social institutions. But it is amusing and 
does succeed in recapturing some of the atmosphere, both the brilliance and the 
shoddiness, of the great pleasure ground of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries. We catch vivid glimpses of the trip by water across the 
Thames, almost a universal method of approach until the building of Westminster 
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Bridge in 1750 and even after that because of the crowding of carriages and the 
dangers to foot-travelers. We hear of the innumerable lamps which dazzled visi- 
tors by their brilliance in comparison with the blackened street lamps of London. 
The reason for the difference was that the Vauxhall lamps had air holes to accom- 
modate the supplementary wick which made possible their instantaneous illumina- 
tion. These air holes had also the unsuspected effect, which Benjamin Franklin 
was apparently the first to explain, of providing a draught for the consumption of 
the extra carbon. The shabbiness of the gardens in the nineteenth century, when 
the entertainments became more varied and more vulgar, seems to have been not 
unconnected with the increasing prominence of the middle classes, and Vauxhall 
anticipated in some respects the circus and other cheap and modern popular 
entertainments. Mr. Southworth has done well to make use of the numerous 
materials available in literature, and the glamor of past gaieties is enhanced when 
we see them through the eyes of Pepys and Addison, Smollett and Miss Burney, 
Thackeray and Dickens. This book gives a distinctly minor but entertaining side 
light on the social history of England in the last three centuries. A companion 
volume on Ranelagh might also be of interest should Mr. Southworth or anyone 
else care to do it. 


Trinity College WiLLiam O. ÁYDELOTTE 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH HISTORY (1700-1715), WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. Volume IV, by 
William Thomas Morgan, Professor of European History, Indiana University; 
Volume V, by William Thomas Morgan and Chloe Siner Morgan. (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University. 1941; 1942. Pp. xi, 381; xiv, 487. Vol. IV, $6.00; 
Vol. V, $7.00.) 

Ir is not given to every scholar of good will to fulfill his commitments, espe- 
cially when they expand under his hand from a contemplated single volume to 
five. And so one must congratulate Professor and Mrs. Morgan, not only on the 
thorough and exacting scholarship represented by this work but on the stamina 
which has carried them through twenty years of labor to its completion. Professor 
Morgan has not mentioned hairbreadth ’scapes anywhere in his prefaces, but many 
times he must have found himself in peril of drowning in the sheer copiousness of 
his materials. lt would not be easy to find another historical bibliography repre- 
senting travels as extensive, toil as prolonged, and a haul as comprehensive and 
polyglot. Though the laurels for its accomplishment have been richly earned by 
the bibliographers, the assistance given them adds a substantial item to the mount- 
ing debt which the world of scholarship owes to the American Council of Learned 
Societies and to the Social Science Research Council for the wise use of their 
resources. 

-Of these concluding volumes, Volume IV contains unpublished material and 
Volume V is devoted to those final but time-consuming and vexatious matters: 
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corrigenda, supplements, appendixes, and an index which will greatly facilitate 
the use of the work as a whole. It is naturally the British and French archives and 
collections which have yielded the largest harvest of material in manuscript bear- 
ing on this period, but the compilers carried their search into Dutch, Prussian, 
Hanoverian, Austrian, Savoyard, Danish, Scottish, Irish, and Canadian archives 
and into the greater libraries of Europe and America. The impossibility of in- 
cluding more than a few private collections in the scope of the investigation will 
be readily conceded. In preceding volumes Professor Morgan has pointed out the 
omission of a few categories of material, such as broadsides, the more purely 
doctrinal aspects of religious history, and works devoted specifically to the colonies, 
to Scotland, and to Ireland, having no bearing on their relations with England. 
That with these deletions the literary remains of a mere two decades of British 
history should have survived the wear and tear of two centuries in such profusion 
is a solemn thought. One wonders if historians of the requisite heroic fiber and 
prodigious industry will be found to launch their little boats on this sea of record 
with the resolution to explore it in something like its entirety. The Morgan 
bibliography will save them much arduous toil, but they will know in advance 
the full dimensions of their task, a knowledge mercifully withheld from most 
historians at least in the initial stages. On the other hand, these future historians 
of the reign of Queen Anne will have an invaluable chart and compass by which 
to plot their course with precision and confidence, and to avoid not only Scylla 
and Charybdis and the more upstanding dangers but also the mistake of con- 
founding the shallows with the depths—an error which has caused many a 
good ship to founder. 


Vassar College VroLeT BARBOUR 


GIBRALTAR IN BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Stetson Conn, Instructor in American History, Amherst College. 
[Yale Historical Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, Miscellany, 
XLI.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 317. $3.00.) 


Hisrorrans of diplomacy have long perceived, more or less clearly, that strategic 
locations necessarily have a diplomatic history. Constantinople, Singapore, Malta, 
and Gibraltar perennially exist. Consequently the foreign policies of governments, 
-however capricious or incompetent individual ministers may be, are in part stand- 
ardized by the stubborn existence of these geographical facts. We now have a 
charmed word for this general nexus of geographico-political considerations: it is, 
of course, “geopolitics.” And while Dr. Conn does not use the word, his mono- 
graph is nevertheless a valuable illustration of, and contribution to, this extremely 
fruitful concept: 

In this study, besides tracing the course of diplomacy, the author informs us 
appropriately of local conditions at Gibraltar. The research and scholarly con- 
scientiousness incorporated into this readable volume are admirable. Dr. Conn 
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has worked extensively in the inédit, particularly at the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and the Quai d'Orsay. He has also put to use the transcripts in 
the Library of Congress on the years of the American Revolution, the collections 
in the Clements Library (particularly the Shelburne Papers), and the Hardwicke 
and the Sir Luke Schaub Papers in the New York Public Library. He is, besides, 
a master of the relevant published documents and secondary material (as his 
critical bibliography abundantly proves), and he has provided the volume with an 
excellent index. 

British statesmen were frequently willing to surrender Gibraltar, this being 
particularly true of Stanhope from 1718 to 1721, of Chesterfield and Bedford in 
1747-48, of Pitt in 1757, and of the whole cabinet in 1782. Dr. Conn naturally 
discusses these occasions in detail. His analysis of the secret Anglo-Spanish negotia- 
tions in 1747 and 1748 for a separate peace especially merits mention. Also note- 
worthy is his discussion of Vergennes’ policy in 1782, an analysis which con- 
tributes to, as well as corrects, Doniol’s treatment of the subject. By persuading 
Spain to conclude peace with Great Britain without securing Gibraltar, Vergennes 
made sure that this source of contention between Spain and Britain, which 
throughout the century had kept the breath of life in the Family Compacts, would 
stay alive. 

Only tardily did the British government come to a full realization of the 
strategic importance of Gibraltar. To understand, then, why it was not given up 
requires our constant awareness of two points. First, in its relationship to the 
encroaching commercial policy of the British in the Spanish dominions, Gibraltar 
was an invaluable hostage. In addition, British ministries were constantly intim- 
idated by the partisan and captious use which the parliamentary opposition 
made of any proposal to surrender it. Although Dr. Conn patently understands 
these points, in the judgment of this reviewer he does not quite provide his reader 
with a realization of how important to England was her Spanish licit and illicit 
trade, nor what precisely were the techniques and the objectives of the opposition 
in parliament. We are in consequence unable to see the Gibraltar problem in com- 
pletely unobscured perspective. These animadversions, however, ought not detract 
from our appreciation of a useful and skillful contribution. 


Dartmouth College Axrtuur M. WiLsoN 


PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, BROTHER OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By Chester V. Easum, Professor of History, the University of Wisconsin. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1942. Pp. 403. $5.00.) 


In this life of the lesser brother of the great Frederick, Professor Easum has 
given us the first treatment in English of a Prussian prince whom some people, in 
1787, wanted to make the king-stadtholder of the new United States. This ancient 
proposal, it might be remarked parenthetically, caused a strange commotion in 
the Wilhelmstrasse early in this century, for the documents were discovered in the 
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Hohenzollern archives just as another Henry of Prussia was about to undertake 
an actual voyage to the United States (Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten 
Staaten in der Weltpolitik, p. 1943). Indeed, here in the twentieth century was 
another Henry, like the former standing in the “shadow of the Titan,” a nervous, 
excitable, moody, vain Hohenzollern Titan. Are there not, it may be suggested, 
constants in Hohenzollern character? Do not the earlier Henry and Frederick— 
like the later Henry and William—exhibit a coldness and rancor and spitefulness 
.toward even the closest relative that might be called typically Hohenzollern? Do 
not both exhibit that same disregard for women and womanhood, that misogynism 

- which characterizes so many members of that house? But the author has found it 
more “decent” not to enter upon a discussion of this side of the personal life of 
the brothers, although their contemporaries were far from reticent on this score. 
Instead he has embraced the dry discretion of the official and officious Hohen- 
zollern historians, the Prussian blue and Berlin black of the history painting which’ 
fills the tomes of the Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen 
Geschichte and kindred publications; he is far closer to Volz than to Hegemann, 
who offered at least a new impetus for the rewriting of Frederician history. Even’ 
though Professor Easum sums up with the saying that “Prussia might well have 
judged him more kindly than she has done” (p. 378), his opinion is not worlds 
apart from that of the Borussians, who will find his book embracing a goodly 
portion of the Hohenzollern legend (e.g., p. 229), or the Aleindeutsch version of 
Frederician history (p. 336). A biography of Henry should hardly omit the worst 
criticisms he made of the king, if only to make the record complete, including his 
remarks to Catherine of Russia about Frederick’s mania for writing verse in 
camp—“that his royal brother always prepared such verses beforehand and pulled 
them out of his pockets in difficult situations so that one would be surprised to 
see how he had still preserved enough presence of mind to write delectable poetry” 
(Th. Schiemann, “Die Noten der Kaiserin Katharina IJ. zu Denina: Essai,” etc., 
Forsch. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch., XV?, 223 ff.). The full revelation of this 
fraternal viciousness would have made more interesting the fact that Henry, in 
spite of it all, could still become “a sort of puissance for his brother,” as Clausewitz 
characterizes their military relationships which culminated in the winning of the 
last battle of the Seven Years’ War, Freiberg, by Henry for Frederick. 

Military and diplomatic activities form the bulk of this biography, crowding 
out Henry’s contacts, slight as they were, with Voltaire or Goethe, the latter re- 
marking about him that he was as much “the vassal” of Voltaire as Frederick. In 
the diplomatic field a fairly high credit for intiative and execution is given the 
prince for the preparation of the first partition of Poland. From the military field 
he is not dismissed without credit, though his role as a general might have been 
discussed with great advantage had Clausewitz’ opinions been drawn upon to a 
larger extent. The military historian would have liked to know whether or not 
Clausewitz was right in ascribing to Henry a great part in the devising of that 
cordon system which proved so fatal in the war of the monarchies against revolu- 
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tionary France (Clausewitz, Hinterlassene Werke, X, 109, 125, 243-44, 252-53). 
At such points as these there were offered occasions to place Henry in a larger 
context, to make out of his life something which need not have terminated with 
his death in 1802, to have included a history of the Nachruhm, of the estimation 
in which he was held by posterity. Instead of a wider and straighter frame, the 
author has chosen the loose framework of the rocaille style, formed by short 
curves that leave much uncaught and undecided. We have something resembling 
the “shell room” in which Henry entertained in Rheinsberg, elegant but stiff, with 
a design belonging rather to Berlin than Wisconsin. 


Sherman, Connecticut ALFRED Vacrs 


FRANCE AND THE LEVANT, FROM THE BOURBON RESTORATION 
"TO THE PEACE OF KUTIAH. By Vernon John Puryear. With an Introduc- 
tion by Henri Hauser. [University of California Publications in History, Vol- 
ume XXVII.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: ‘University of California Pren 

1941. Pp. xvi, 252. $2.50.) 

Proressor Puryear is already well known as the author of a number of im- 
portant studies on the relation of the European Powers with the Near East. In 
this monograph his approach to the subject is much broader than that of many 
diplomatic historians. As he traces the complicated web of French and of general 
European diplomacy in the Levant from the downfall of the Napoleonic Empire 
to 1833, his emphasis is rather on commercial policies than on the political and 
military aspects of the balance of power system, though these aspects are by no 
means neglected. He shows the revival, after 1815, of French interest in the trade 
of the Levant, first in Greece and in other parts of Turkey, and then explains why, 
after 1824, it extended to Egypt and, after 1829, to Algeria. He writes: 


French policy was hesitant at the beginning, reflecting the defeat of 1814... . 
But success came’ after two decades, whether from the beginnings of the new 
empire in Algeria, or through the less tangible indirect penetration through 
Egypt. French policy in the Near East was inevitably connected with the recovery 
of the French position of equality in the European states’ system. Her return to 
the Near East restored France to her traditional róle in the Mediterranean, while 
making Egypt the pivot of her policy returned her to the concept, but not the 
method of Bonaparte in 1798... . Economic recovery, a fundamental part of the 
program of the Restoration, made the Levant one of its chief avenues. 


The whole story is worked through with elaborate detail. Puryear’s book i is 
based on the best secondary works and monographs, on extended and thorough 
research in the archives of Berlin, Vienna, London, and Paris, and on manuscript 
materials he discovered at Marseilles. The author assumes a detailed knowledge 


of the diplomacy of the period, and he is himself so immersed in his material that ` 


the monograph is at times difficult to follow. The book is, nevertheless, a valuable 
contribution full of fresh material. The bibliography of printed materials on the 
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diplomatic and commercial history of the Near East from 1815 to 1833 is the best 
available. This study will prove especially interesting to students of French com- 
mercial policy, of Turkish policy, of the background of the Greek Revolution, and 
of the activities of Mehemet Ali in Egypt. Nowhere in the literature of these sub- 
jects has the interplay of commercial, naval, military, and diplomatic policies been 
so well integrated. : 


Oberlin College Freperick B. Artz 


LORD LIVERPOOL AND LIBERAL TORYISM, 1820 TO 1827. By W. R. 
Brock, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1939.] 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. 298. 
$2.25.) 

Tue original form of the present work, an essay that won the Thirlwall Prize , 
in 1939, was rewritten in the following months, with the inclusion of some new - 
material. Minor errata are more than usually excusable, since “the revision has 
been unduly hurried owing to the imminence of military service, and the proofs 
have been read in a barrack room.” 

The volume is an interesting as well as a valuable study of a transition period 
in British history, when High Toryism was declining and Liberalism had not yet 
attained its full strength. The reaction following the Napoleonic Wars was such 
that the government survived with the greatest difficulty, and only through changes 
in personnel and the adoption of new policies. As the author says, “To have kept 
the government in being, and to have done so without ostentation and without 
dictatorial methods, was perhaps Lord Liverpool’s greatest achievement.” 

Of the fifteen years during which Liverpool was prime minister, the emphasis 
here is on the last seven. During this critical period George IV learned to accept 
ministers whom he did not like; a cabinet of fifteen members, of widely divergent 
opinions and personalities, had to be held together; while it was necessary to retain 
parliamentary majorities without adequate party organization and to take some 
account of developing public opinion. In spite of such complexities, a new era was 
inaugurated along economic, foreign, and colonial lines, for the inception of which 
Robinson, Huskisson, and Canning have hitherto had the prestige. 

To most historians Liverpool has been a “dim and elusive figure,” especially. 
since “he did not speak in the House of Commons, and . . . his influence can 
only be gauged from ministerial correspondence and from a surmise of private 
conversations.” The purpose of Mr. Brock has been, therefore, to present the 
accomplishments as well as the difficulties of those formative years, and at the 
same time to show that it was Liverpool whose quiet, unassuming leadership 
shaped events. His integrity, tact, and kindness won the respect and confidence of 
all upon whom he had to depend. It was he who was responsible for a ministry 
whose policies and legislation were “a great heritage to the succeeding years.” 
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The author therefore concludes that “it is not altogether fantastic to call this most 
cautious and least inspired of Prime Ministers, one of the architects of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

One of the most serious omissions of the book is the failure of the author to 
use, or even to include in his bibliography, the latest works on Huskisson. These 
would have shown him how “the greatest practical financier of his age,” as 
Temperley called him, may have affected the budget making of the easygoing 
Robinson without the necessity of Liverpool acting as an intermediary. Further- 
more, a study of the board of trade papers would have given evidence of the 
strength of Huskisson as president of the board and, together with the records 
of the foreign office, would have indicated his influence upon foreign and colonial 
policy, more particularly in the making of commercial treaties and in diplomatic 
negotiations with the United States. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Anna Lane LINGELBACH 


THE HABSBURG MONARCHY, 1815-1918: A HISTORY OF THE AUS- 
TRIAN EMPIRE AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By 4. J. P. Taylor, Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1941. Pp, xii, 315. $3.00.) 

THe author states in the preface that this volume is “concerned solely with 
the imperial organization, with its weaknesses, its difficulties, its successes, and its 
final failure.” It covers only the period of the Austrian Empire from 1815 to 1867 
and of Austria-Hungary from 1867 to 1918. The author does not claim to write 
“the history of Austria, [for which] one must know seventeen languages and live 
ten times as long as mortal man.” He has chosen more modestly to trace only the 
imperial thread of this extremely complex historical institution. Only when some 
one of the many factors in the whole picture influences the imperial system does 
he try to bring it under analysis. For that reason he does not trace “changes in 
popular life” or economic development. And he reduces the treatment of foreign 
policy “to a minimum.” 

The author indicates that his only justification for writing this volume was 
that he had no “pet” nationality. To this reviewer it seems that he has endeavored 
to do a sincere job of it, even though scholars of several of these nationalities may 
not agree with him. They will think that he actually leans toward the so-called 
“historic” nations and particularly toward the Magyars. And they may draw this 
inference from the impression that he has not studied the literature on the subject 
in their languages as thoroughly as he has that in German and perhaps in Magyar. 

With these limitations and with their effects clearly understood on a work 
dealing with as complex a subject as this, the reviewer is of the opinion that this 
volume is the best thus far written in any language in fundamental analysis, in 
keen penetration, and in literary style. It abounds in pungent descriptions and in 
expressions demonstrating remarkable insight, even if at times there is a touch 
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of the facetious or'even the flippant concealed within. It is a refreshing piece of 
work in every respect. ; 

Many who know the historical ins and outs of Central Europe will enjoy the 
statement that “the Magyar politicians . . . had foisted the grotesque myth of 
liberal Hungary on Europe for fifty years and had deceived, and were to deceive, 
far more experienced parliamentarians, than these Croat novices [of 1868, 1906],” 
or the one describing «the last advisers of Charles, who were “professors of the 
type of Redlich and Lammasch .. . the last feeble transmitters of the high- ` 
falutin smoke-screen about Austria’s ‘cultural mission’ . . . (which meant in 
practice Slav peoples fighting to establish German supremacy).” 

It would be hard to agree, however, that there was “no opposition” to the. 
World War in the monarchy (p. 278), and few will completely share the view 
that in 1908 Italy was a “ridiculous simulacrum of a national state, impressive 
only to professional diplomats and literary visitors” (p. 268). One has the distinct . 
feeling also that, taking into account the self-imposed limitations, the author's * 
treatment of foreign policy is the least successful of the important factors affecting 
* his central theme. It may well be that one may have to go back to 1526, if not 
beyond, to find answers to some of the problems that were to play dominant roles 
in the final scene at the demise of the monarchy in 1918. 


University of California. Rogert J. KERNER 


A WAVERING FRIENDSHIP: RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 1876-1878. By 
George Hoover Rupp. [Harvard Historical Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 599. $5.00.) 


“For Russian-Austrian relations, the Congress of Berlin was anti-climax; anti- 
climax and the divorce court.” That fate might have been averted had the 
Dreikaiserbund, solidly united within itself, unreservedly sanctioned an aggressive, 
joint advance into the Balkans and co-operated in imposing a durable settlement. 
At Reichstadt laurel, not ashes, had been envisaged by Gorchakov and Andrássy. 

The ‘national urge of South Slavs, Pan-Slav intrigues designed to further the 
project of a Balkan federation under Russian aegis, coupled with.the economic 
interests and desire for salvage of Austria after her reverses in Italy and Germany, 
contributed to bring the Eastern Question again to the fore when the Ottoman 
sultan failed to curb promptly a minor insurrection of the summer of 1875 in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The Andrássy note, the Berlin memorandum, and the Serb- 
Montenegrin plunge into war with Turkey were the preludes to the Russo- 

- Austrian “friendly, oral accord” contemplating aggrandizement, arrived at in the 
Bohemian castle of Reichstadt, July 8, 1876. Thereafter, in orderly detail, 4 
Wavering Friendship presents in excellent manner the imponderables which 
prompted the policies of the separate states comprising the Dreikaiserbund and 
checked the fruition of the dreams of Reichstadt. 
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The foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy was “dictated” by Francis Joseph. 
In that, Dr. Rupp endorses Redlich's views, The emperor “was the driver and 
held the reins; Andrássy-was the horse” (p. 73). Both considered it a matter of vital 
concern that the Habsburg realm acquire Bosnia-Herzegovina. Francis Joseph de- 
sired the provinces as a practical step in the aggrandizement of his royal house; the 
Dalmatian coast must obtain its necessary hinterland. Andrássy, “like all true 
Hungarians, wished to keep the Slavs in their places and to maintain the Magyar ` 
supremacy over them” (p. 75). Above all, Austria could not permit the erection 
on her borders of a great South-Slav state, either under Serbia as Piedmont of 
the Balkans or under the sway of Russia, since the very existence of the Dual 
Monarchy would thereby be seriously endangered. By the Budapest conventions of 
January and March, 1877, “the establishment of a great compact Slavic or other 
State” was definitely excluded, and contemplated territorial changes were more 
specific than in the earlier Reichstadt agreement. Austria remained loyal to her 
commitments throughout the ensuing Russo-Turkish conflict until Russia, flushed 
by victory, imposed her own terms of peace upon the Porte. Those included a 
Great Bulgaria extending to the Aegean. Andrássy and Francis Joseph were com- 
pletely disillusioned over such high-handed, unilateral action; relations became 
most strained. By June, 1878, the break with Russia was “sharp and definite,” and 
the Congress of Berlin “did nothing to heal the chasm” (p. 535). 

The Russian house had all along been divided, despite the guiding hand of 
Alexander II. The tsar longed to regain Bessarabia and favored a strong Balkan 
program. Generally, Alexander placed full confidence in his chancellor, the aged 
and “muddle-headed” Prince Gorchakov, but he gradually gave a more willing 
ear to Ignatyev, “rampant high-priest of Pan-Slavism.” Gorchakov and Ignatyev 
were arch-opponents and intrigued constantly against each other. Ignatyev, al- 
though ambassador at Constantinople, was not for some time even informed of 
the arrangements of Reichstadt and Budapest. In turn, Ignatyev frequently over- 
stepped the instructions of Gorchakov. San Stefano marked a triumph for Ignatyev, 
but it also proved to be his undoing. The dire threats of Austria and Britain 
forced Russia to accept a “European” settlement at Berlin, which soured both 
chancellor and tsar. 

The foregoing summary gives solely the broad theme of the author’s meticulous 
study. Actually, everything that touched upon Russian-Austrian relations is skill- 
fully included. His comments on the thought and role of Bismarck, “Everybody’s 
Friend,” are somewhat repetitious but sound. The book contains a mine of vivid, 
synoptic information on the personnel engaged in Dreikaiserbund and Balkan 
diplomacy. It has good contemporary illustrations of the leading characters, appen- 
dixes, a well-prepared index, and a selected bibliography which evaluates the 
materials consulted. Dr. Rupp’s volume excels other studies in its field and merits 
the highest praise. 


New York University Water G. WIRTHWEIN 
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THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE, 1883-1906. By Janet Henderson Robb. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1942. Pp. 258. $3.25.) 


Tue Primrose League was organized in 1883 for the dual purpose of preserving 
the memory of Benjamin Disraeli, deceased two years earlier, and as an electioneer- 
ing device for the Conservative party. The organization exhibited a curious blend 
of sentimentality, mummery, and shrewd political calculation. Named after what 
had allegedly been Disraeli’s favorite flower, it was provided with trappings such 
as grand master, knights, dames, habitations, councils, stars, badges, and clasps 
not unlike those of some American fraternal organizations and the Ku Klux Klan. 
The league capitalized on the strange mixture of snobbery and flunkeyism among 
the English laboring classes which in the Victorian and Edwardian eras made high- 
born, titled ladies effective campaigners. It also appealed strongly to the average 
Englishman’s attachment to church and empire. Cajolery and blandishment were 
used effectively by the “knights” and “dames” of the Primrose League as they 
called upon workingmen in town and country for their votes; and the league 
wielded miuch influence in the elections of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. From a modest beginning with 46 habitations or local clubs having a 
total of 957 knights, dames, and associates in 1884, it grew so mightily that in 
1g1o it comprised 2,645 habitations with 2,053,019 members of all ranks. 

The book under review discusses the origin, membership, and methods of 
work of the Primrose League; and it makes special efforts to relate the story of 
the league in the general setting of British history in the nineteenth century. The 
author has read widely and discriminatingly on and around her subject, and she 
has done much research in- printed and unprinted sources. She supplies fresh in- 
formation on the various activities of the Primrose League; and chapter 111, which 
deals with its method of work, will be found valuable for students of British 
politics. The weakness of the book lies in the author’s effort to cover too much 
territory. She darts back and forth in such a fashion that both the general back- 
ground and the organization and work of the league are blurred. The reader may 
be compelled to consult Lowell, The Government of England, II, 8-13, for a picture 
of what the Primrose League really was, how it was organized and functioned. 
Many topics are touched of which the author must of necessity have rather limited 
knowledge, with the result that the general perspective becomes a bit distorted; 
and occasionally judgments are offered which have more than doubtful validity. 
For instance, the reviewer feels that to describe as “far-seeing” the British imperial- 
ists of the eighties who opposed home rule for Ireland (p. 188) is to confuse 
obliqueness and range of vision; and he disagrees absolutely with the assertion 
(p. 6) that late Victorian and Edwardian England exhibited “buoyant confidence 
in a future of ever increasing prosperity and ever deepening security.” On the 
contrary, he believes that in that period doubt and fear were casting ever-deepening 
shadows over John Bull’s tight little island. 


University of Wisconsin PauL KNAPLUND 
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BEHEMOTH: THE STRUCTURE AND PRACTICE OF NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM. By Franz Neumann. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1942. Pp. xvii, 532. $4.00.) 

Tuts is not just another book about Nazi Germany. It is the most significant 
attempt yet made at a scholarly and painstaking analysis, based almost exclusively 
upon German sources, of the background, working principles and practices, and 
present state of National-Socialist Germany. The author does not claim to have 
found the answers to all the questions which he raises. Nor has he sought to ex- 
amine all aspects of the subject, for he has paid little attention to agriculture, 
government finance, and cultural activities. On the other hand, he has gathered 
all the information available from dozens of German periodicals and newspapers 
and scores of books and pamphlets concerning the general “political pattern,” as 
he calls it, the totalitarian economy, and the social setup in terms of rulers and 
ruled. He has delved into the past for the historical roots of German thinking and 
has culled from it little-known examples of concepts which are today embraced 
by Hitler and his followers. He has been led to reject many of the accepted ex- 
planations of both the origin and character of the National-Socialist ideology and 
practice, 

Here are some of his conclusions: The lack of an adequate social and political 
theory and of competent leaders permitted the development in the Weimar Repub- 
lic of antidemocratic forces that, with the help or acquiescence of the masses, put 
Germany on the path of imperialist expansion along which the National Socialists 
were eager to lead them. The National Socialists, however, except for their “racial 
imperialism,” have no theory of politics, economics, or society but only “techniques 
of domination.” Far from erecting a totalitarian state, they have rejected it as an 
idea and have actually sharpened rather than softened internal antagonisms. To- 
day there are four contending forces in Germany—the army, the bureaucracy, in- 
dustry with its highly developed monopoly capitalism, and the Nazi party— 
which are united only in their desire for conquest and their willingness to convert 
Germany “into an armed camp under iron discipline.” German economy today is 
not state capitalism, if that term is properly understood, nor have the Nazis sought 
to establish it, but it is “a monopolistic economy—and a command economy,” the 
one being an outcome of the historical trend in Germany and the other an imper- 
fectly imposed and complementary system which the Nazis have erected in an 
effort to prepare for and wage war. “National Socialism can in the psychological 
field be defeated only by a political theory that proves as efficient as National 
Socialism without sacrificing the liberties of man” (p. 476). 

Despite the erudition and the critical method of research which are evident 
throughout the work, the author is not always convincing. His approach to his 
subject is one that might be expected of a former member of the Berlin bar who 
was for a time counsel to the German trade unions. It'is philosophical and legalistic, 
with much weight given to socio-economic factors. Although he takes great pains 
to explain his point of view and, indeed, has written a series of valuable essays on 
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political and social theory within his book on National Socialism, his social philos- 
ophy often seems too metaphysical and his conclusions too doctrinaire. He creates ` 
the suspicion at times, and especially with reference to German masses and classes 
and to the interrelations of big business, the bureaucracy, and the Nazi party, that 
what might be obvious to the naked eye may have escaped him. In other words, 
this book, packed with information not hitherto available in English and note- , 
worthy for originality and acumen, attempts to prove too much by arguments too 
dependent upon a preconceived thesis. 


Clark University í Dwicur E. Lex 


THE FRANCE OF TOMORROW. By Albert Guérard. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xxi, 287. $3.50.) 


ALTHOUGH the normal task of the historian is to study the past with a scientific 
impartiality that takes no concern in the irrelevancies of the present and the future, 
times such as these make doubly apparent the further obligation resting upon all 
intelligent scholars of offering what they can to assist their fellows in an age of 
crisis. It is in such a spirit that Professor Guérard has written this volume. 

The introduction, from which the book takes its title, outlines the subsequent 
chapters. On pages 23 and 24 the whole case for the future of France is presented: 
first, that France can live again only in a freely united western Europe; second, 
that in this area there must be racial, religious, national, and linguistic equality; 
third, that there should be liberty of thought and expression; fourth, that all em- 
pires based on force be disbanded; fifth, that free trade must prevail in this federal 
Europe; and, lastly, that a common social legislation should encompass the whole 
union. 

The main body of the volume opens with a section devoted to Franco-German 
relations. The subject is viewed largely from the French side, both culturally and 
historically, but without a noticeable bias, except, perhaps, when the attempt is” 
made to pin French foreign policy before 1914, as well as before 1939, too singly 
to a somewhat unchivalrous England. Yet this is only a minor complaint, giving 
character to a book frankly not intended as a treatise, and it is more than offset 
by a penetrating discussion of what the French meant by “La Revanche” and a 
revealingly fresh portrait of Clemenceau. 

The second part of the volume is its best historically. Subtitled “Democracy 
in France,” it gives an unusually incisive analysis of the society of the Third 
Republic as it exposed its peculiarities in education, government, and reform; an 
essay on parliamentarianism concludes with a call for its abolishment and the 
preservation of liberty by other means. 

The final section of the book deals with those matters which are closest to 
Professor Guérard’s purpose. The western European federation which he proposes, 
and which by no means is meant to preclude world organization, he believes can 
function to ensure peace only if its larger states are subdivided in order to achieve 
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complete cultural autonomy. By thus breaking the impossible union of politics, 
territory, and nationality, separate answers to the problems of each can be found 
where heretofore the unitary solution has always failed. As a further measure the 
suggestion is made that a new official language should be employed, and the argu- 
ments advanced seem neither artificial nor impractical. 

Professor Guérard's book is acknowledgedly not a work of history, yet almost 
every paragraph is barbed with pithy historical allusion. Much of it deals with a 
hypothetical future, but at no time does it seem flighty. Perhaps it might best be 
summed up as one of those cullings of chips from the historian’s bench which 
upon rare occasions make a volume of unusual and timely significance. 


University of Kansas City Henry Bertram Hitt 


Far Eastern History 


BRITISH RULE IN EASTERN ASIA: A STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN BRITISH 
MALAYA AND HONG KONG. By Lennox A. Mills, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of Minnesota. [Issued under the Auspices of the 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations International Research Series.] (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1942. Pp. viii, 581. $5.00.) 


Tuus is not a history of these two British Asiatic dependencies. Professor Mills 
in a previous work had already supplied the world of scholarship with the history 
of an important period of British rule in Malaya. Nevertheless, the study is of the 
greatest importance for students of history, for it gives a description and analysis 
of the governmental and economic structure of these two dependencies at the end 
of a historic epoch. At no other centers in the world, with the exception of 
"Shanghai, was the conflict of Eastern and Western forces as concentrated as at 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 

In Malaya the British governed a heterogeneous population by means of an 
extremely complicated government. The Straits Settlements were governed directly 
as a Crown Colony, while the Federated and Unfederated Malay States repre- 
sented different forms and degrees of indirect rule. In the Unfederated Malay 
States the sultans exercised considerable authority; in the Federated States they 
were little more than figureheads. The chief problem of government in Malaya, as 
in all the dependencies of that region, is to reconcile’the legitimate interests of 
foreign capital and the immigrant peoples with the right of the indigenous popula- 
tion to a steadily larger control over the government of their own country. In 
Malaya this prcblem was unusually difficult, since the more aggressive Chinese 
and Indians outnumber the native Malays. The attempt to maintain Western 
standards of administration in an Eastern society presented numerous problems. 
British Malaya, like all “backward” countries, had almost unlimited social needs 
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but only a limited income to provide for them. Only Western production can < 
begin to furnish the revenues for these social needs on anything like. Western 
standards, but the encouragement of Western capital and enterprise in turn creates 

other problems. Professor Mills's careful study clearly reveals how complicated the _ 
economic, social, ahd political problems of this important and strategic area are. 

His conclusion that “the future of the Malays is an enigma” is therefore not 
surprising. 

The problem of Hong Kong was less complicated but extremely difficult, never- 
theless. Its proximity to China and a population overwhelmingly Chinese naturally 
made for friction and obstruction. The British genius for government was dem- 
onstrated by the amount of harmony and co-operation achieved in a difficult 
situation. 

Regardless of the forms of postwar reconstruction in Southeastern Asia, the. 
Japanese invasion brought to a close an epoch in the history of that area. Hence 
a study of the political and economic situation in Hong Kong and British Malaya 
on the eve of the Japanese occupation is of very great value. Especially is this true 
when the study is of the very high quality of the volume under review. The study 
is not based solely on documents; Professor Mills visited the dependencies and 
had countless interviews with officials and others on the spot. The study is enriched 
by comparisons and contrasts with American policy and experience in the Philip- * 
pines and of the Dutch in the Indies. 


University of Kentucky l AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST, 1931-1941. Revised edition. By 
T. A. Bisson. With a Supplementary Chapter by Miriam S. Farley. [1.P.R. 
Inquiry Series.] (New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific ' 
Relations. 1941. Pp. xiii, 206. $1.75.) 


ThE student or the general reader who desires a compact, detailed account of ` 
official American policy in the Far East from the so-called Manchurian incident 
of September, 1931, to August, 1941, three months before the Japanese assault on 
Pearl Harbor, will find that Mr. Bisson's study, supplemented with the chapter by 
Miss Farley, answers this need. The major reservation to be borne in mind is that 
this study, like so many in contemporary history, is based necessarily in the main 
on those pronouncements which governments have seen fit to make public. 

Following an introductory chapter surveying American policy (1899-1931), 
the subject is treated under the following topics: the Manchurian crisis, 1931-33; 
Japanese pressure on China, 1933-37; the failure of naval limitation; friction in 
. Japanese-American trade, 1933-36; the Philippine Commonwealth; the Sino- 
Japanese War, 1937-39; American interest in the Far Eastern Crisis; and, finally, 
relations with the European war (September, 1939-August, 1941), by Miss Farley. 

Mr. Bisson tells the factual story of official policy, insofar as it is known, with 
clarity and ability. The validity of his interpretations is, however, in some cases 
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open to question. In the introductory historical survey (chap. 1) the analysis of the 
Open Door policy (pp. 5-6 and 8) does not appear to be wholly sound. The Hay 
policy in application revealed the weakness, not the strength, of the American 
` position in Chind from 1g00 to 1922. Specifically the United States stood for equal 
opportunity in a China dominated by spheres of influence. So long as spheres 
flourished, the Open Door’ could be little more than a pious hope. Furthermore, 
the conclusion that “the United States was extraordinarily successful in attaining 
its general aims” (p. 10) during the decade 1900-1910 appears to conflict with the 
fact that it was in this period that Russia and Japan, citing American dollar 
diplomacy as the pretext, signed the secret treaties (1907-10) reinforcing their 
respective Manchurian spheres, thus relegating the Open Door to a still more 
remote position. 

Mr. Bisson fails to show why it was that American public opinion (1931-40) 
did not regard our Far Eastern interests as vital, though he does argue vigorously 
that these interests were both real and vital. Nevertheless, he suggests (p. 98), but 
does not develop, a thesis which explains the basis on which the American people 
have accepted with one mind war in the Far East. It could hardly be maintained 
that the security of the United States would remain unaffected by a complete 
success of aggression, both in Europe and in Asia. The political interest of the 
United States in the Far Eastern conflict is, in fact, part and parcel of its general 
interest in the maintenance of world stability and peace. * 


Duke University Paur H. CLYDE 


MODERN INDIA AND THE WEST: A STUDY OF THE INTERACTION 
OF THEIR CIVILIZATIONS. Edited by L. S. S. O'Malley. With a Foreword 
by the Lord Meston. [Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 834. $10.00.) 


` 


INDIA & DEMOCRACY. By Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xvi, 444. $5.00.) 


NerTHER of these volumes is a history, nor has any historian contributed to 
either, yet each, especially the first, is rich in historical data and is a work of 
distinct historical value. For the present, they are convenient surveys of their re- 
spective subjects, embodying a wealth of carefully selected information and opinion 
not easily available elsewhere. For the future, they will be extremely valuable 
records of Indian conditions and thought of 1940, made by very competent and 
judicious observers. Though each volume is written for a specific and immediate 
purpose and hence is, in a sense, propaganda, each is characterized by studious 
effort at impartiality and by sympathetic interest in India’s welfare. Each will be 
criticized severely by extreme conservatives and by extreme radicals, by single- 
eyed British, Hindus, and Moslems, but such criticisms will testify to the essential 
reliability and fair-mindedness of the several authors. The style is matter-of-fact 
and compressed but clear—Mr. Wint alone has attained a good degree of fluency. 
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The two works are complementary and, taken together, afford an understanding 
of present-day India and its problems that would scarcely be equaled by any half- 
dozen other volumes. 

With all allowances, Mr. Wint’s contribution is the gem of the two volumes, 
for he approached his problem as a specialist in the study of government called in 
as an outside expert. He came to his two years of study of Indian problems on the 
ground from four years of similar study in China. Consequently he is able to 
explain the issues confronting one great Asiatic people in the light of the experi- 
ence of the only other comparable nation. Numerous illuminating observations 
result from his unusual basis of understanding and judgment. His discriminating 
portrait of Mr. Gandhi merits special mention. 

Sir George Schuster, a veteran Anglo-Indian official, analyzes the present prob- 
lems of India not so much in the light of history as in the light of the present 
world situation. He insists that the internal questions of India and the questions 
of British and Indian relations must be treated separately. So, while he recognizes 
willingly that India must be conceded full equality in the British Common- 
wealth, he insists that internal conditions—particularly' the communal problem 
and military defense—require Britain as an arbiter for some time to come. He 
stresses the welfare of the people of India as the prime object of both British and 
Indian effort. Sir George is shrewd, illuminating, and broadminded if y not con- . 
vincing. 

Modern India is essentially the concept and work of Mr. O'Malley, an Indian 
civil servant, who unfortunately died before the volume came from the press. He 
wrote almost exactly one half of the volume, and the sections prepared by the 
seventeen contributors bear clear evidence of his planning and editorial integration. 
While his frame of reference is nominally the cultural interrelations of the West 
and India, practically his purpose is to determine whether the impact of British 
rule and culture on India has been for good or ill to the people of India. The con- 
clusions are that, in any case, India would have undergone more or less the same 
experiences; that no other outside power would have done as well by India as has 
Britain; that there is no evidence to warrant belief that any power native to India 
could have accomplished as much; that mistakes have been made and much suffer- 
ing engendered but that the evil results would have been at least as bad under 
any other control; and that India has many substantial achievements to its credit 
since the beginning of British rule in 1757, notably since 1858, and pre-eminently 
since 1900. l 

India has not been a passive recipient of gifts from the West. India has pro- 
duced her own leaders who have received or resisted the stimuli from outside or 
who have made independent contributions to the life of India and even of the 
world at large. No one can prove whether Indian originality, initiative, and 
achievement have been enhanced, retarded, or unaffected by Western influences 
and British rule. On the other hand, no one can deny that many Indians have 
proved their ability to keep pace with the world’s leaders in cultural progress. 
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Whatever may be the case with the small proportion of the literate and the well- 
to-do in India, the staggering facts of the ignorance, poverty, and isolation of go 
per cent of the people of that overpopulated country remain. Here are the great 
problems. There is so much to be done and so little to do it with. To date, India 
has fared better than China, but it may be asked whether the Indian nationalists 
have done as much to educate ‘and uplift their masses as have the present-day 
leaders in China. ; A 

The present writers, like most others, are so impressed with the seriousness 
of India’s problems that they tend to regárd them as peculiar to India, whereas 
- they differ in degree rather than in kind from those of other countries. The 
time factor—one might call it India’s cultural lag—has escaped attention. The 
steady decrease in the period of lag is certainly of some significance. There are, 
however, very significant synchronisms between the West and India, but these are 
rarely noted for circumstances prior to the depressions of the 1890's: Since then 
their importance is inescapable, and this is, perhaps, the most significant fact in 
India’s present situation. India is now in the full current of world affairs. 


Wesleyan University Grorce MATTHEW DUTCHER 


MODERN BURMA: A SURVEY OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DF- 
VELOPMENT. By John Leroy Christian. [Issued under the Auspices of the 
Internationa] Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations.] (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 381. $3.00.) 


Tuis is an excellent and comprehensive account of modern Burma; it is very 
welcome not only for its timeliness (it includes the earlier part of the Japanese 
invasion) but even more for its reliability and impartiality. Professor Christian 
spent eight years in Burma as principal of a technical school. He writes with wide 
knowledge of the country and its peoples; and the very exhaustive bibliography is 
one evidence of the thoroughness with which he has covered the documentary 
material. One very useful feature of this bibliography is the critical appraisal of 
the principal works upon Burma. 

The opening chapters give a brief history of the independent kingdom of 
Burma, the British conquest, and the Anglo-French rivalry of fifty years ago. This 
is followed by chapters on the constitutional history of Burma during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, the form of government established in 1937, and 


the Burmese political parties. Economic affairs are covered in chapters on the con-. 


dition of the Burmese cultivator, the enterprises under foreign control, and the 
labor problem. These chapters shed a great deal of light on the- reasons for the 
fifth-column movement in Burma. Indian immigrants were regarded as foreigners 
even when permanently settled in Burma; and a large part of the Burmese rice 
growers were hopelessly in debt to Indian bankers, owing, in many cases, to 
excessive and unnecessary borrowing. The Burmese also greatly resented the con- 
trol of retail trade by Indians and the competition of Indian laborers. The result 
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was a series of violent outbreaks against the Indians in the thirties. The British 
protected them against discriminatory legislation, and the hostility which they 
thereby incurred was one reason why a minority of Burmese assisted the Japanese 
invaders. Another section of the book deals with the medical service, the system 
of education, and the very weak defenses of the country. The educational situa- 
tion is much the same as in most Asiatic countries: a surplus of candidates for 
sedentary employment and a shortage of technically trained men and mechanics, 
owing to the silk longyi (white collar) complex of the students. The section on 
foreign affairs includes chapters on relations with India, China, and Siam, and 
the building of the Burma road. There is an interesting account of the nineteenth 
century attempts to build a railway to China. A brief epilogue covers the events 
of the latter part of 194r. There are an appendix of constitutional documents and 
trade and revenue returns, an index, and a map. 

Professor Christian’s views on the degree of democracy are interesting. He 
shows that the introduction of partial self-government in 1922 virtually coincided 
with the first demand for it, and that the pace of the advance was perhaps too 
rapid for the Burmese to keep up with. “In 1937 a full-blown cabinet system and 
party government were introduced into a Burma that had, in the opinion of com- 
petent observers, too little experience with responsible government.” His account 
of the caliber of the Burmese politicians is not encouraging; and he clearly feels 
that to confer complete dominion status in 1941, as the premier U Saw demanded, 
would have been premature. Professor Christian has treated a very complex situa- 
tion with great clarity. and thoroughness, and he displays a power of shrewd and 
penetrating insight. Whatever changes the war introduces, it cannot alter the 
fundamental facts of the situation as he has described them. His book will be 
indispensable when the time comes for reconstruction. 


University of Minnesota ' Lennox A. Miis 


American History 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM: A HISTORY OF NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES THROUGH 250 YEARS, 1690 TO 1940. By Frank 
Luther Mott. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. ix, 772. $5.50.) 


From his history of American magazines Dr. Mott has turned to an even more 
difficult task, a thorough and comprehensive history of American newspapers from 
Publick Occurrences in 1690 down to the founding of PM. Such a volume was 
much needed, for none of his predecessors came within hailing distance of success; 
Frederic Hudson’s huge book was a jumble of ill-arranged and often undependable 
materials, while the more recent volumes by James Melvin Lee and George Henry 
Payne were sketchy, superficial, and textbookish. The difficulties of the subject are 
in fact appalling. A conscientious historian of journalism has to deal with literally 
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tens of thousands of dailies, with constant shifts in editorial policy, and with 
broader changes in the whole character of the press from era to era; he must trace 
the relations of newspapers with politics, wars, literature, and economic forces; he 
has to cover mechanical improvements, changes in news-gathering methods, widen- 
ing concepts of reader-interest, and such innovations as pictures, comic strips, 
syndicates, and special columns; he must record salient trends in circulation, adver- 
tising, printing costs, and other business items; and he must describe the impact 
of famous editorial personalities upon public opinion. Monographic material being 
still scanty, much of this task involves personal delving in a mountain of files. It is 
high praise to Dr. Mott to say that he has in great degree surmounted his difficul- 
ties, producing a book that is judiciously arranged, well proportioned, richly 
detailed, and at many points novel, and yet that is no mere encyclopedic compila- 
tion but a continuously readable narrative. 

As was inevitable, the volume has certain defects. Some (the least important) 
are matters of detail. We can object that the author. does not put a sure finger on 
the causes of those sad tragedies, the death of the New York World and practical 
death of the New York Evening Post; that he does not even mention, except in 
passing, Lippmann’s admirable editorship of the World, nor mention at all 
Simeon Strunsky’s editorship of the Evening Post; that he gives only eight lines 
to the Gannett chain. Going further back, we might deplore such matters as minor 
inaccuracies in treating Tammany journalism and dismissal of the Boston Adlas in 
one sentence. More important are some defects of emphasis. The decline of the 
editorial page is not really discussed and is not correlated with the rise of our 
political columnists. The magnificent reporting of international affairs by foreign 
correspondents of the Chicago Daily News, New York Times, and other journals 
in the years 1930-40 is but hurriedly glanced at, and then only in its relations to 
war correspondence, The history of the A.P. in the last generation is given the 
barest factual summary (two thirds of a page, 1914-40), with no attention to cer- 
tain pregnant issues involved in the record. Still more important are some of Dr. 
Mott’s failures to get well beneath the surface. He raises our expectations by 
remarking in his preface that he is interested in history mainly for help in meeting 
present and future problems; yet at some points he does not do as much as he 
could in treating the press as a social mechanism. Its mutations and development 
are not carefully interrelated with general social and economic change in America. 
Sometimes a specific omission is striking. Thus in treating syndicates Dr. Mott 
offers interesting factual data on their origin, the part played in their early history 
by Irving Bacheller and S. S. McClure, and their content. But he fails to relate the 
syndicate to the growth of literature and magazines, does not explore its economic 
history, and does not analyze its impact on daily journalism; that is, it is hardly 
dealt with as a social mechanism at all. 

But such shortcomings seem small in comparison with the varied and solid 
merits of this imposing history. It is not only the best record of American jour- 
nalism yet published but a far better book (in view of the gaps in monographic 
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material) than we had any right to expect and a work that will long defy com- 
petition. Its fullness and freshness are notable. It is brightly and amusingly written, 
with due attention to the great outstanding journals and to the commanding 
editors, from Franklin, Isaiah Thomas, and Philip Freneau down to Pulitzer, Ochs, 
Scripps, William Rockhill Nelson, and William Allen White. News developments 
are followed with the zest to be expected in the director of a school of journalism; 
such chapters as “What the Papers Printed at the Turn of the Century” add spice 
to the tale; and public attitudes toward the press are not forgotten. Amusingly 
significant anecdotes and apt quotations from editorials and office wits find a 
place. Above all, the book succeeds in giving an adequate impression of the vitality 
of the American press, especially since the days of the first Bennett; a vitality im- 
mense, steadily developing, and ever more manysided. 


Columbia University ALLAN NEvINS 


THE UNITED STATES AND CIVILIZATION. By John U. Nef, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, [Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.] (Es Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. xviii, 421. $3.00.) 


Mr. Nef is an economic historian who perhaps for that reason is convinced 
that economic objectives are not enough. He is sincerely troubled by the state of 
civilization in the United States, by the dominance of materialistic values, the 
confusion in education, shifting standards in every field, the failure even to agree 
on a satisfying conception of the good life. America is in crisis, but it is less an . 
economic than a moral crisis; it can be met only by a drastic reform in our educa- 
tion which will make moral philosophy central and teach a hierarchy of values that 
puts first things first on which all shall agree. His earnest but rather repetitious 
book, after a brief account of the rise of industrialism and an analysis of the falling 
uff of production in our generation, is largely a prolonged diatribe against the 
state of religion, art, and “thought” in our industrial civilization and an appeal to 
return to the moral wisdom of the philosophers and saints of the past. 

Mr. Nef’s humanistic thesis is sound: we are at the end of an epoch, and our 
deepest problems are moral, concerned with bending our industrial machine and 
our technical skill to the building of a worthy human life. That life should indeed 
be devoted, as he affirms on every other page, to righteousness, faith, wisdom, and 
beauty; economic and political instruments should be means to these moral ends. 
Mr. Nef’s prophetic insistence is needed, cutting through the details of economic 
programs; and when he remains with these generalities—which, as befits a 
prophet, he largely does—he can be warmly seconded. His specific criticisms of 
our commercialism are well taken, and his horrible examples of moral and 
academic degeneration are both amusing and thought-provoking. They continue 
a vein widely exploited during the 1920's; but if this debunking of American 
complacency seems today slightly dated, it is not because we have abandoned 
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those allegiances. Mr. Nef would probably no longer claim that America’s only 
intellectual leadership has been in undermining thought. 

But Mr. Nef teaches at Chicago; and both his diagnosis and his remedy are 
strongly colored by its president’s vigorous views. Our standards, which survived 
unimpaired in the Christian humanistic tradition until the 1880's, have now utterly 
collapsed; our principles, discovered by the Greek and Christian philosophers, have 
been completely forgotten. We have allowed scientific methods to encroach even 
upon thought. The basic emphasis in natural science is different from that in 
thought. Science is concerned only with the changeable and fleeting; it aims to 
establish temporary general laws. Thought sets up standards and principles which 
are permanent, absolute, and independent of time. They have indeed to be taken 
on faith: their truth is not susceptible to scientific proof. They are to be found in 
moral philosophy, “in the Platonic and Aristotelian sense.” What Plato, Aristotle, 
and Aquinas have managed to discover through reason about human life is almost 
flawless as far as it goes. Guidance concerning ends is found only in the wisdom 
of the past, kept alive by disinterested philosophers of the present. Mr. Nef cites 
Maritain and R. H. Tawney.’ 

Mr. Nef is, unfortunately, as sketchy on the nature of science and the causes of 
its baneful influence as on the character of “thought.” Science he always dismisses 
as “observation and experiment”; “thought” is “intuition and logical construc- 
tion.” In science the mind is dominated by the material; it is not a free agent. In 
art and moral philosophy and in “thought” generally, the mind is autonomous; 
since it is “much the same from generation to generation,” the standards it creates 
are immutable. Mr. Nef’s position is thus Kantian, though he mentions Kant but 
once, in a disparaging quotation from Gilson. It would certainly astonish Plato, 
Aristotle, and Aquinas, who all cherished science, made it fundamental to moral 
philosophy, and maintained that values are its highest object. 

Intellectual history is an exacting discipline, and so is moral philosophy. The 
former would inquire into the reasons for changes in standards and principles; the 
latter would examine their adequacy. It would explain why the Greeks teach 
wisdom and not merely appeal to their authority. And it would show some ac- 
quaintance with the long and vigorous development of moral philosophy since 
the thirteenth century and not dismiss its present achievements with two ludicrous 
misinterpretations of Dewey. Perhaps it is merely a further illustration of the 
decay of intellectual standards today that a historical scholar should undertake to 
write dogmatically in contempt of science and in praise of moral philosophy with- 
out knowing much about either. The issues Mr. Nef emphasizes are grave and 
momentous; they have been exercising the keenest minds for some time, though 
he is ingenuous enough to say, “It is at the University of Chicago alone that the 
important problems with which I have attempted to deal have been seriously and 
continually raised during the last decade.” But, unfortunately, to make a real 
‘contribution to their clarification and solution, a sense of the need and a satirical 
pen are not enough. The wisdom of President Hutchins is not enough. Indeed, if 
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we must turn our backs on historical and scientific knowledge, not even the 
- wisdom of Christian humanism and the moral philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Aquinas will be enough. 


Columbia University J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


THE INDIANA COMPANY, 1763-1798: A STUDY IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRONTIER LAND SPECULATION AND BUSINESS 
VENTURE. By George E. Lewis, University of California at Los Angeles. 
[Old Northwest Historical Series, IV.] (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. 358. $6.00.) 


In this volume Mr. Lewis has given an exhaustive account of an episode which 
so far has been recorded in fragmentary sections. The Indiana Company was or- 
ganized to secure indemnification in Western lands for the losses of certain 
Pennsylvania traders as a result of Pontiac’s Conspiracy. The persistent struggle 
for thirty-five years to put this project into effect was typical of the difficulties 
encountered by other speculative enterprises of this same period, after the French 
were ousted from the Western lands in 1763. The two business firms, Baynton, 
Wharton, and Morgan, and Simons, Trent, Frank, and Company, joined forces in 
the Indiana Company under the leadership of Samuel Wharton and William 
Trent, respectively. The indefatigable George Croghan, also, was interested, to-. 
gether with Sir William Johnson and Governor William Franklin of New Jersey. 
The outcome was the Indian grant at Fort Stanwix in 1768 for approximately 
` three and a half million acres in the northern section of present-day West Virginia. 

The next step, confirmation by the crown, was more difficult. The grant of 
1768 encountered strong disapproval in official circles, and ultimately the Indiana 
Company merged its plans with those of the Walpole or Grand Ohio Company. 
Now,. with high official blessing, confirmation was comparatively easy, and the 
draft of the grant to the Vandalia Company had been completed when the out- 
break of the Revolution stopped its execution. 

The shareholders of a reorganized Indiana Company soon transferred their 
struggle to Virginia, attempting to secure an acknowledgment of the Indian 
grant of 1768. But after a hearing, the Virginia assembly refused to validate an 
Indian grant for land which the state itself claimed. Next, the shareholders ap- 
pealed to Congress, only to encounter again the strong opposition of Virginia. 
Soon their claims became involved in the general policy of disposing of the West- 
ern lands for the common good rather than for the selfish interests of the land 
speculators. As a final resort the Indiana Company presented its case to the United 
. States Supreme Court. But the ill luck which had pursued the company reached 
a climax when the Eleventh Amendment in 1798 prohibited private suits against 
a state, and thus ended this attempt to set up a proprietary colony west of the 
Appalachians. 

The account of the persistent efforts of the Indiana Company Mr. Lewis has 
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given with meticulous care, emphasizing main characters and hidden motives. All 
this is done in rather matter-of-fact fashion, with little if any attempt to achieve 
literary style. Indeed, it is questionable whether the Indiana Company justifies so 
detailed a narrative, even if it is based upon scholarly work of a high grade. 


University of Cincinnati BeverLeY W. Bonn, jr. 


THE SUPERIOR COURT DIARY OF WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
1772-1773, WITH APPROPRIATE RECORDS AND FILE PAPERS OF 
THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE COLONY OF CONNECTICUT FOR 
THE TERMS, DECEMBER, 1772, THROUGH MARCH, 1773. Edited by 


John T. Farrell, Associate Professor of History, the College of New Rochelle. ` 


Foreword by Charles E. Clark, United States Circuit Judge, Second Circuit. 
[American Legal Records, Volume 4, edited for the American Historical As- 
sociation by the Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.] (Washington: 
American Historical Association. 1942. Pp. Ixv, 293. $7.50.) 


In the preparation of his interesting William Samuel Johnson, A Maker of the 
Constitution, published in 1937, Mr. George C. Groce found in the Connecticut 
Historical Society a diary of the cases in which Johnson participated as a judge of 
the superior court of the colony of Connecticut, from December 22, 1772, to April 
.1, 1773. This diary, with a foreword by Judge Charles E. Clark, editorial notes by 
John T. Farrell, and some pertinent collateral records collected by the editor, has 
been issued as the fourth volume in the series of American Legal Records published 
by the American Historical Association. The first three volumes of the series— 
Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729, Selected Cases of the 
Mayor’s Court of New York City, 1774-1784, and Records of the Vice-Admiralty 
Court of Rhode Island, 1716-1752—were notable additions to the published source 
material of American colonial history. This fourth volume maintains the high 
standard of the earlier volumes in content, editing and indexing, and in the 
scholarship of its long introduction. 

William Samuel Johnson, son of the well-known Reverend Samuel Johnson, 
was one of the important sons of Connecticut and of Yale. After graduating from 
Yale with distinction in 1744, he studied for the ministry. But in 1747 he turned 
to the law, opened an office in Stratford, Connecticut, and, in the course of time, 
developed an extensive practice. As successively a member of the Connecticut lower 
house, a representative to the Stamp Act Congress of 1765, a member of the 
council of Connecticut, and special agent to assist in presenting the colony’s side 
of the locally famous Mohegan land case to the privy council in London, Johnson 
had had wide experience in public life as well as at the bar, prior to his appoint- 
ment to the superior court in 1772. , 

In his discriminating foreword, which is virtually a review of the book, Judge 
Clark says: i 


The first reaction which one gets from examining these two hundred and 
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twenty-eight cases (of which a dozen appear twice) is their freshness and 
modernity. Thus, we find a substantial number of divorce cases, and this at a 
time nearly a century before divorce was recognized in the English courts. The 
causes, too, were not limited to adultery, but included cruelty and desertion (in 
one case “going off with his Mother in Law”). And some of the difficulties of 
modern times with jurisdiction appear in the case of Desire Rawson, who with 
her husband “belonged to Yarmouth in Massachusetts Bay.” The court had some 
doubt “on the score of her not being an Inhabitant In this Colony (as she could 
not be because her Husband remained at Yarmouth) but the Husband consenting, 
by Letter, Petition Granted.” What sounder basis has many a recognized Reno 
divorce than this? Again we find numerous appeals from probate, . . . all in the 
modern Connecticut form and with the trial de novo as still had. And there are 
the many cases of slander, in the present-day framework, but indicating what has 
elsewhere been suggested that this has now become a much less important and 
less used type of action than of old. And we find the parol-evidence rule in full 
flower, and the Statute of Frauds requiring, as now, a writing for contracts to 
convey land. 


But, as Judge Clark also points out, some of the other cases bring home strik-' 
ingly the difference between the present and the time to which they relate. Actions 
involving slavery, the collection of rates for the maintenance of a minister, and 
the variety and apparent importance of the cases involving fishing rights in the 
waters of Connecticut tell their own story of a different age from ours. 


_ Yale University BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 


OUR LANDED HERITAGE: THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, 1776-1936. By Roy M. 
Robbins. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1942. Pp. x, 450. $5.00.) 


TueEse twenty-four chapters are a synthesis of the history of the public lands 
from the formation of the public domain in 1776 to 1935, when President Roose- 
velt withdrew all lands from private entry. The forces of law, economics, and 
politics have influenced American land policy and have in turn been modified. by 
it. Social forces generated by these interactions created processes of democracy that 
are basic and profound in American development. The public lands were active 
elements in the issues of slavery, tariff, finance, and sectionalism. 

About equal space is allotted to four stages of land history. Part I to 1850 
depicts the settler as the great influence in the occupation of the lands. In Part II 
the corporation, until about 1862, invaded the lands to challenge the settlers’ claims 
‘and influence. Between 1862-and 1901 Part III shows the triumph of capital and 
corporations over the pioneering forces of the settlers. In Part IV the years from 
1g0r to 1935 include the program of conservation and the setting aside of the 

‘remaining public land and resources into a permanent national domain. 

This volume and B. H. Hibbard’s 4 History of the Public Land Policies, a 
standard work of 1924, provoke distinct contrasts and comparisons. Both employ 
charts and maps. This volume has illustrations. Thirty-six tables are listed in 
Hibbard, but a smaller number in the other. Only a few pages on the topics of 
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flood control, water power, land frauds, and the relation of the Indian to the 
public domain appear in Hibbard, but these receive extended accounts in Robbins. 
More chapters in Robbins than pages in Hibbard describe the policy of conserva- 
tion. Names like J. W. Powell, Gifford Pinchot, and W. A. J. Sparks are not in 
the Hibbard work. Hibbard lists 186,000,000 acres of unappropriated lands in 
1924. Eleven years later Robbins places the amount at 166,000,000. Statistics and 
official sources are the core of Hibbard’s work, which ends in hope and prophecy. 
Robbins heralds the passing of the frontier and the end of the era of free lands. 
Our Landed Heritage, however, gives due acknowledgment to the heritage in 
the valuable Hibbard study of eighteen years earlier. 

Both the style and the type invite pleasant reading. The index tools are ade- 
quate. The elaborate footnotes on each page reassure and invite the student. At 
the end of the volume and for each of its four parts the author provides a “Selec- 
tive Bibliography of Secondary Sources” for further excursions on the public 
lands. No titles, however, refer to such collections as the great railway colonization 
records in the Baker Library. There is little evidence that the author used the 
many public land office records—a veritable Domesday source for the public lands. 
The Future of the Great Plains: Report of the Great Plains Committee (pub- 
lished in 1936) was perhaps not available when the volume reviewed was printed. 

This book is a highly valuable synthetic treatment of a century and a half of 
the complicated history of the public domain. Sober figures and official data are 
humanized by settlers’ accounts, newspapers, and flocks of monographs. Robbins 
gives more credit to the surveyors and settlers than to statesmen and statutes. 
Farmers, cattlemen, and immigrants constituted a more powerful force than the 
speculators. This work is a just and effective sermon on F, J. Turner’s text that 
“These free lands promoted individualism, economic equality, freedom to rise, 
democracy.” 


University of Iowa : Louis PELZER 


ENGLISH WHIGGISM AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By G. H. 
Guttridge. [University of California Publications in History, Volume XXVHI.] 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1942. Pp. 153. 
$1.50.) 


In this work of 144 pages, which he terms an “essay,” Professor Guttridge 
leaves no doubt at the outset either of his point of view or of the ground he in- 
tends to cover. The second sentence of his preface reads: “Its main theme is the 
relation of partisan divisions to imperial policy, and it originated from a particular 
interest in the lesser figures of that whiggism which was dominated by Burke.” 
The scope of the work is indicated by the titles of the four main chapters: “The 
Whig Tradition,” “The Rockingham Whigs,” “The Whigs and America,” and 
“The Attack on the Ministry.” 

The first chapter on the Whig tradition is admirable. Students of seventeenth 
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and eighteenth century English political parties will find here a succinct and clear 
* account of the fundamental principles of Tories and Whigs and of the adjustment 
of these principles to the historical events of the century preceding 1760. In the 
three following chapters the dilemmas which confronted the Rockingham and 
Chatham Whigs on the American and on other issues and constitutional ques- 
tions between 1760 and 1783 are presented logically and convincingly, as is the 
fundamental cleavage between the radical and conservative factions which finally 
split the followers of Rockingham in 1794. 

While the facts in the narrative are beyond question, the conclusions which 
Professor Guttridge draws will be disputed in some instances mildly and in others 
violently by historians of other schools. For example, the author holds that Burke 
dominated Rockingham Whiggism, whereas a good case can be made for the 
thesis that he was a great intellect and political theorist but was of little influence 
in party councils and a liability to his party in the house of commons. An equally 
good case can be made for the thesis that the first years of the reign of George III 
did not mark a sharp constitutional change from the last years of George II. To 
the reviewer the least convincing conclusions are those dealing with the constitu- 
tional position of Chatham on the American question. Professor Guttridge defends 
Chatham against the charge of inconsistency and endorses his proposals to ac- 
knowledge the limitation of parliament’s authority over the colonies, in preference 
to the positions of George III and the Rockingham Whigs on parliamentary 
supremacy, on the grounds that no other form of home rule was feasible at the 
time. Both George III and the Rockingham Whigs held that parliament was 
supreme: the king believed that force must decide between parliamentary control 
of the colonies and independence; and the Whigs came to prefer independence to 
a union of equal states held together by the crown. Chatham believed that there 
was a fundamental law embodied in the English constitution and expressed by 
the Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, and that this law had been violated in the 
Middlesex case, in Mansfield’s decision on the law of libel, and in the Declaratory 
Act. The duty of parliament, according to Chatham, was to declare fundamental 
law. In view of the action of the house of commons in the Middlesex case, how- 
ever, it is difficult to see how parliament could have “declared” fundamental law 
which would have met with the approval of Chatham and the colonists; and it is 
even more difficult to visualize what the limitations of parliament’s authority over 
the colonies actually were, unless there was some institution such as the American 
Supreme Court to decide on specific cases. 

Despite the fact that the reviewer cannot accept many of the main conclusions 
in this essay, he believes that it is a very good piece of work, for it is well organized 
and well written. Perhaps its strongest feature is the fact that the material is so 
presented that the reader can enjoy the benefits of the description and analysis 
which Professor Guttridge offers on each controversial topic and then either accept 
the conclusions offered or draw his own. 


Western Reserve University Donato Grove BARNES 


. 
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HORATIO GATES: DEFENDER OF AMERICAN LIBERTIES, By Samuel 


White Patterson, (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 466. - 


$4.25.) 

For years the question has been asked: Why have we no adequate life of 
General Horatio Gates? That the Gates Papers are in the New-York Historical 
Society, awaiting someone’s interest and study, has been well known. Historians 
and biographers have often approached the general and then veered away. Why? 
After all, he was an extremely important figure in American history; he was an 
invaluable organizing adjutant to Washington during the formative days of the 
Continental Army, and it cannot be denied that Gates was the official victor at 
Saratoga. 

While the Dictionary of American Biography was being planned, the present 
reviewer lunched one day with the late Allen Johnson at the Cosmos Club, He 
emerged from that luncheon saddled, by the skillful Dr. Johnson, with the respon- 
sibility for a number of biographies of unpopular people about whom, apparently, 
no one else wanted to write. Among these were Benedict Arnold, Charles Lee, 
Thomas Conway—and Horatio Gates. He soon found that there was a good deal 
of unexploited, though not undiscovered, material on all these worthies. The 
Columbia people, like Dixon Fox, knew all about the Gates Papers, but somehow 
or other they had never been able to get anyone to work on them. So the present 
reviewer plunged in. His inadequate sketches in the Dictionary of American 
Biography are of the orthodox type—based on what historians are pleased to call 
“documents.” Most of these are either official letters or personal letters from and 
to the subjects in question. In the preparation of these biographies, including that 
of Gates, it was the reviewer’s habit to submit them not to a professional historian 
but to a neighbor who was a professor of neurology. When the biography of 
Gates was finally laid before this medical man, he exploded: “You historians 
don’t know anything about the people whose biographies you write. You rely on 
official papers, which are notoriously window-dressing, and upon the man’s own 
letters. How many men ever tell the truth about themselves in their letters? You 
don’t know anything about the thiní s Mrs. Gates said to her husband after the 
guests went home. Those are the thin} ‘we really want to know.” Mr. Patterson's 
biography of Gates is an illustration of the fact that authors fail to search out the 
type of evidence that some modern critics think we need. If you wish to read a 
biography which rather carefully, even painstakingly, makes out the best case for 
Gates which has heretofore been attempted—by all means read this book. 

Mr. Patterson’s work is based on the most extensive and intensive examination 
of the Gates manuscripts that has been made to date. But since a man is always 
the hero of his own letters, and ofttimes of his own correspondents (most of the 
people to whom we write are still polite to us), it is no wonder that Mr. Patterson 
emerges with a biography which tends to whitewash Gates, to exonerate him of 
much of the inherited criticism and blame which for more than a hundred years 
have attached to that general. Moreover, Professor Patterson has a sense of the 
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dramatic with which he attempts to liven his somewhat drab subject. This dramatic 
sense leads him to make the Minute Men “charge” at the British on Lexington 
* Green, when in fact they stood on the defensive and then dispersed. He has Gen- 
eral Herkimer killed at Fort Stanwix, when in fact he was killed at Oriskany. 

Investigators who feel that Mr. Patterson’s favorable interpretations of the 
Gates career are in need of checking will find themselves baffled by the documen- 
tation of the biography. There are in all 709 footnotes. Of these, about one third 
refer us simply to “Gates Papers (NYHS)”! Running. down a particular source 
on any one of the much controverted points in Gates’s life is thus rendered almost 
impossible. In similar general and cavalier fashion he cites simply the “Colden 
Papers (NYHS),” “Sullivan Papers (NHHS),” “Wayne Papers: (HSP),” 
“Schuyler Papers (NYPL),” “Duane Papers (NYHS),” etc. Thus more than 
half the documentation is practically useless. In this connection it may be proper 
to add that at least half the blame for this unscholarly procedure should be shared 
by the editors of the Columbia University Press, 

Furthermore, there are whole groups of sources which Mr. Patterson ignores, 
an attitude which might meanly be called a New Yorker’s provincialism. It has 
long been known that the Papers of the British Headquarters in the American 
Revolution are available in this country, mostly at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Patterson acknowledges aid from these papers, but he has never looked into 


them personally. While it is true that Mr. Patterson corresponded on certain * 


specific points with the late William L. Clements, this was a job not to be done 


at long distance nor by letter. The masses of the British Headquarters Papers 


deserved months of study such as Carl Van Doren gave them. Mr. Patterson seems 
to prefer to cite them in footnotes where he is able to copy from the secondary 
works of C. H. Van Tyne and Troyer Anderson. Moreover, since Nathanael 
Greene served in the Continental Army with Gates from 1775 to 1782 and since 
Greene had to salvage the wreck of Gates’s Southern campaign; it might have 


been well for Mr. Patterson at least to have glanced at the 5,000 Greene Papers ' 


which can be found in one American library alone. 
On the whole, then, the book is a distinct disappointment to those of us who 
have long been waiting for a definitive biography of Horatio’ Gates. 


University of Michigan RanpoLPH G. ApAMs 


LAFAYETTE AND THE CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
By Louis Gottschalk, the University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 458. $4.50.) 


LAFAYETTE, next to Washington, has had more biographers than any other 
hero of the American Revolution. His triumphal tour through the United States 
in 1824-25 evoked a number of biographies even while he was alive, including 
General Ducoudray Holstein's interesting but unreliable Memoirs of Gilbert 
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Motier La Fayette, published in New York in 1824. In 1837-38 there appeared in 
Paris Lafayette’s Mémoires, correspondance et manuscrits du Général La Fayette, 
publiées par sa famille, ‘in six volumes, with an English translation of the first ` 
three volumes in London and of the first volume alone in New York. These 
memoirs were the primrose path for a succession of uncritical biographers—Mack 
(1841), Cutter (1849), Headley (1851), Farmer (1888), and Tuckerman (1889). 
Ini 1895 Charlemagne Tower published his well-known but highly unreliable The. 
Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution. The first critical biography of 
Lafayette, Charavay’s Le Général La Fayette, 1757-1834, never translated, was pub- 
lished three years later. The Franco-American entente at the end of the first World 
War engendered Morgan’s The True La Fayette, Roberts’ With La Fayette in 
America, both superficial, and Brand Whitlock’s much touted but worthless _ 
La Fayette, while the fad of “popular” biographies during the twenties and thirties 
brought forth lives by Delteil (1928), Sedgwick (1928), Penman (1929), De La 
Bedoyére (1934), Latzko (1936), and Woodward (1938). 

From this’ welter emerged in 1935 the first volume (184 pages in length) of a 
fine, scholarly biography, Lafayette Comes to America. This opening volume 
carries the young marquis from his birth to his first landing in America at the 
mouth of the Great Pedee River in South Carolina in June, 1777. The second, 
Lafayette Joins the American Army (364 pages), covers the eventful year and a 
half of his first American visit before his return to Brest in February, 1779. The 
present third and longest volume deals with the rest of his career during the 
American Revolution. Further volumes will take up the equally eventful, but less 
successful, later years of his life. The part of the biography now in print is not 
only the most scholarly and satisfactory treatment of the Revolutionary services of 
any hero of the American Revolution but is a remarkably informing history of the 
American Revolution from 1776 to 1783, even though (quite properly) it de- 
scribes only briefly those events in which Lafayette had no direct participation. 

The present volume is important for several reasons. Foremost is its interesting 
> light on the development of Lafayette ás a champion of liberty. In the preface to 
his opening volume Mr. Gottschalk said of Lafayette: f 

Except for a budding spirit of independence that is to be his saving grace at a 

crucial moment, you will find him quite ordinary, distinguished from his fellows 
[in France] only by less social poise and greater wealth. But then there enters into 
his life a fresh interest. At first this appeals to him only as a means of escape from 
an existence in which he is beginning to feel frustrated. Yet slowly he develops an 
enthusiasm for the cause and becomes a crusader for freedom and the rights of 
man (p. viii). 
Lafayette’s budding zeal for liberty appears in Lafayette Joins the American Army, 
but it is the present volume which shows us the maturing of the ideals of political 
liberty which he did so much to establish in the United States and which he car- 
ried back with him to France. 
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Another important feature is the copious evidence of the excellent co-ordination 
of the American army and the French land and naval forces in the Yorktown cam- 
paign, culminating in the capture of Cornwallis’ Army. A third is the painstaking 
description of the seesaw between Lafayette, on the one side, and Arnold, Phillips, 
and Cornwallis successively, on the other, in eastern Virginia from March to 
August, 1781. A review written by another biographer of Lafayette speaks of the 
confusion in this portion of the book resulting from its too great detail. To my 
mind, the account is singularly clear, and is so mainly because, for the first time, 
we have the minute details necessary for a full understanding of that confusing 
sequence of marches and countermarches. 

. Coming to the debit side of Mr. Gottschalk’s work, I have two criticisms. The 
first is a matter of mechanics. The book is amply documented, and the reader can, 
by due diligence, construct a list of the sources from which the author has drawn. 
The manuscript sources are indicated by the acknowledgments in the preface; the 
printed sources can be identified by selecting the italicized names in the index and 
turning back to the first page cited after each of these names. But why make each 
interested reader do this work when the inclusion of a list of sources would have 
saved this multiplication of labor? 

The second is more serious. In his preface to the first volume Mr. Gottschalk 
said, “Where no more reliable evidence was available the author has accepted at 
its face value the testimony of Lafayette”-—which “testimony” includes his 
Mémoires, his brief Autobiographie, published in Charavay’s La Général La 
Fayette, and his reminiscences to Jared Sparks in the Sparks Manuscripts at 
Harvard. Since, as Mr. Gottschalk’s own studies prove, Lafayette’s memory was 
at least as fallible as most men’s, the present volume, and the earlier ones too, 
would have been more trustworthy if the author had confined his statements of 
fact to facts of which there is contemporaneous evidence. In most cases Mr. 
Gottschalk’s statements, based on Lafayette’s uncorroborated assertions, merely 
leave the reader with the uncomfortable suspicion that the statements are open to 
doubt. But occasionally these doubts are confirmed, as will be seen by comparing 
Van Doren’s convincing account of Lafayette’s meeting with Arnold just before the 
discovery of his treason (chapter x1v of The Secret History of the American Revolu- 
tion), based on the contemporary testimony of Franks and Varrick, with Gott- 
schalk’s account in chapter vi of the present volume, based on Lafayette’s remin- 
iscences to Sparks in 1828. ` 


Yale University BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 


JEFFERSON. By Saul K. Padover. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1942. Pp. 459. $4.00.) 
A New biography of Thomas Jefferson today indicates possession by the author 
of considerable courage. The story of Jefferson’s career, of his political doctrines, 
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and of his influence in American history has been told so often and in such detail 
that it has become a difficult task to add anything to knowledge of the man, or 
to give any fresh interpretation of his work. Unless the author is prepared to 
devote years of labor, with every source exhausted, to the production of a study of 
Jefferson on the scale, say, of Beveridge's Marshall, he can scarcely expect to make 
any historical contribution. The best he can hope for is to present a highly read- 
able, sound and accurate, story. And to accomplish that is no unworthy achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Padover has done this. His volume, containing little, if anything, new to 
the student of Jefferson, is one of the most attractive and readable studies in com- 
pact form of its highly versatile and interesting subject. In content the work is 
equally to be praised. Mr. Padover is clearly an ardent admirer of Jefferson, but 
he does not gush about him. He maintains admirable balance not only of Jefferson 
but also of Jefferson's opponents, which is, of itself, fairly unusual. Most of those 
who have written admiringly of Jefferson have found it difficult to keep their 
hands off of Hamilton and Marshall. Another admirable feature of the work is 
the fact that except by implication there is strikingly little interpretation other than 
what appears in the straightforward narrative and the quotations from Jefferson 
himself. 

There are a number of errors that should have been avoided. A few are here 
noted. North Carolina did not declare independence in March, 1776, or at any 
other time (p. 50). The statement (p. 80, note) that in 1780 the combined white 
population of Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina did not equal that of 
Massachusetts is absurd. There are no reliable population figures for 1780, but in 
1790 the white population of these three states exceeded that of Massachusetts by 
more than one hundred thousand, and the proportion in 1780 was not greatly 
different. Monticello does not “command a view of about a dozen counties” (p. 
96) and of course did not in 1781. John Taylor resided in Caroline County, Vir- 
ginia, and not in North Carolina (p. 266). Samuel Chase was impeached by a 
vote of seventy-three to thirty-three, we are told (p. 327), but on the following 
page appears the statement, “The failure to impeach Chase was a defeat for Jef- 
ferson.” “If Jefferson had wanted to declare war. . . . But the President kept his 
head” (p. 349). It ought not be necessary, with respect to so excellent a book, to 
suggest that the power of declaring war lies elsewhere than with the President. 
That “the small United States navy trounced the veteran British fleet” (p. 374) is 
unknown to naval history, but it smacks strongly of a type of school and popular 
history that many of us of an older generation were familiar with in our child- 
hood. Hawkins of Pennsylvania, not Jefferson, invented the polygraph which the 
latter used with so much comfort (p. 380). 

But these things, after all, are but minor flaws in an attractive and sound 
popular biography. 


University of North Carolina J. G. pe RouLumac HAMILTON 
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THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRIES AND PUBLIC POLICY, 1789- 
1914: AN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By John G. B. Hutchins, Instructor. in 
Economics in Cornell University. [Harvard Economic Studies.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xxi, 627. $5.00.) 


Tus study won the David A. Wells Prize at Harvard in 1940, in a “competi- 
tion open to seniors ...and graduates ... of not more than three years standing.” 
Its author must, therefore, have been comparatively young when he wrote it, a fact 
which may explain his hardihood in tackling such a vast subjéct and which also 
provokes admiration of his industry, skill, and high degree of accomplishment. — 
To survey American shipbuilding, ship operation, and public policy ‘from the 
Revolution to the first World War is a job large enough to satisfy any writer or 
reader; but to throw in an almost equally detailed study of the British story, to 
acquire a working knowledge of German and French developments, to get a 
good running start by taking the tale back to the sixteenth century, and then to 
work ‘on this mountain of material with the tools and tests of an economic then 
that really is full measure, pressed down and running over. 

Perhaps some of the overflow was unnecessary. The purpose of the book is “to 
trace in considerable detail the kaleidoscopic changes which occurred in the or- 
ganization and economic position of the American shipping and shipbuilding 
industries between 1789 and 1914, and to discuss the effects and implications of 
American navigation policies.” To achieve this purpose, it was not essential to 
begin with a general, highly analytical, ponderous, and labored essay of sixty-five 
pages on “The Maritime Industries and Public Regulation” in all countries and 
ages. Many of the points made are pointless, and the judgments have little justice 
until one has read the rest of the book; and most of the ap that are relevant 
to the story are-repeated at least once later on. 

The story proper is told in two parts, with 1862 as the dividing date. Until then 
shipbuilders and operators worked in the “free competitive maritime economy as- 
sociated with the wooden sailing ship.” The central fact of that economy was the 
widespread abundance of cheap ship timber in the United States, in contrast with 
the great scarcity and high price of western European supplies. American ships, 
built in small yards and operated by relatively small seafaring or mercantile 
owners, could be built, sold, and run much more cheaply than those of England, 
‘France, or Holland. European policies prevented this economic advantage from 
_ being fully exploited, by keeping American vessels off some routes, by levying 
discriminating charges against them or their cargoes, and by forbidding Europeans 
` to buy them. American policy, failing to get reciprocal free navigation and sale, 
resorted to reciprocal retaliation; foreign-built ships could not be admitted to 
American registry, the coastal trade was closed to them, and in-other ways the 
rule was “Do unto others as they have done unto you.” 

Yet these obstacles could not prevent a great expansion of American shipping 
activity, both during the “uneasy prosperity” of the Napoleonic Wars and the 
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vast expansion of production and trade which followed. Gradually the European 


restraints were removed, and the United States was able to make the-most of its- * 


differential in cost, better design, greater size, seaworthiness, and speed on nearly 
every ocean, while keeping its own register and coastal traffic closed to foreign 
ships. : 

This “Golden Age of the American Wooden Sailing Ship” ended when the 
margin of comparative advantage vanished. By 1830 good timber was becoming 
scarce near the coast, and by 1860 it had become quite costly. Wages were rising, 
and hence both building and operating costs approached or exceeded those of 
European or Canadian vessels. Meanwhile the British not merely bought cheap 
American or improved Canadian ships but took the lead in design or construction’ 
with their sailing ships of wood and iron or of iron, and their steamships. Cana- 
dians cut Americans out of the West Indies fish trade, British clippers pushed 
them out of the tea trade, while Cunard and Inman filched the North Atlantic 
traffic from the packet ships. The collapse of the California boom in 1857 and the 
outbreak of the Civil War broke a back that was already sagging seriously and 
turned the last flare of “unparalleled prosperity” into “sudden disaster.” But they 
only hastened the inevitable. The day when prosperity could rest on the exploita- 
tion of rich cheap timber resources by small-scale simple forms of organization 
had ended. 

There were no more cheap American ships until the government sold its war 
fleet after 1918. Pending that illusory windfall, builders and. operators had to 
adjust themselves to a situation in which they were at a great economic dis- 
advantage, and their rulers had to decide whether they should protect the high- 
cost shipbuilder, let the operator obtain cheap vessels abroad, or try to help them 
both. They protected the builder, guarded the coastwise monopoly, but did nothing 
for the world-wide operator beyond granting a few subsidies or contract payments. 
Mr. Hutchins regards this policy as unrealistic, antiquated, vacillating, and short- 
sighted. He is convinced it would have been wiser to allow the free purchase of 
foreign vessels, to subsidize domestic building: for specific chosen purposes, to work 
out careful plans for contracts and subsidies to ships on selected routes, and to 
exercise control over the schedules, expenditures, and accounts of such protégés. 
The mistakes made in granting aid in the fifties and the successful experience of 
other countries could have pointed the way to effective assistance. 

One hopes that Mr. Hutchins, having made this preliminary survey of a large 
subject, will go on to work some parts of it more intensively and perhaps bring 
the story up to our own decade. He has not tapped more than a particle of the * 
information to be gleaned .from newspapers, business records, Admiralty cases, 
and registry documents. In presenting the results of that further research, he can 

- lighten: his task if he avoids the repetition of facts, quotations, and words—espe- 
cially “primary”—which mars and lengthens his first book, He must be more care- 
ful of his time sense; “eighteenth century” (p. 146) surely should be “seventeenth 
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_ century,” and “several decades” (p. 404) should be “several years.” He should 
eschew constructions which provoke such results.as “data is” (p. 111), “tons was” 
(p. 189), or “as good or better than” (p. 303). Finally, like all of us, he should 
insist on the right to censor his “Publisher’s Note.” It is for the reader, not the 
press, to decide whether “This book does for the merchant marine what Admiral 
Mahan did for the navy.” 


University of Minnesota Hersert Heaton 


BOSTON’S IMMIGRANTS, 1790-1865: A STUDY IN ACCULTURATION. 
By Oscar Handlin, Instructor in History, Harvard University. [Harvard His- 
torical Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xviii, 287. 
$3.25.) 

Wuen we think of Boston in relation to immigration, we immediately think 
of the Irish; and Dr. Handlin's study is primarily concerned with them: how 
they happened to arrive in Boston, why they stayed, the suffering they endured, 
the problems they caused, and the secure but separate place they eventually ac- 
quired in the community. 

In the period covered, which carries the story through the Civil War, the 
Irish were not only the most numerous of Boston’s immigrants but the most 
divergent from the Boston norm in respect to heritage, socio-economic situation, 
and outlook on life. They did not fit into the occupational pattern, but concen- 
trated in casual, unskilled, and domiestic service jobs, when indeed they found 
any employment at all. “Even the Negroes, who stood closest to the Irish in occu- ` 
pational experience, fared better than they.” Latér, with the development of 
industry, which this large cheap labor supply furthered, the lot of the Irish im- 
proved, though they still were victims of prejudice and exploitation, of low wages, 
unsatisfactory working conditions, and unemployment. Their economic maladjust- 
ment intensified other problems: disease, crime, vice, and housing conditions. This 
was part of the price that Boston paid for cheap immigrant labor. In the realm of 
ideas they introduced a conflicting note, since they were Catholics, fought social 
reform, opposed Lincoln, favored slavery, and upheld the Democratic party and 
the South. í 

One of the most significant results of Irish immigration was its effect on the 
class structure. 

Depressed to the status of helpless proletarians by the conditions of their flight 
from Ireland and by the city’s constricted economic structure, driven into debilitat- ` 
ing slums by their position as unskilled laborers, and isolated intellectually by their 
cultural background and physical seclusion, the Irish felt an insuperable barrier 
between themselves and their neighbors. As social circumstances dictated, these 

. differences lent themselves to either co-operation or conflict; but so long as they, 


persisted, they stimulated and perpetuated group consciousness in both immigrants 
and natives and left the community divided within itself. 


With modifications arising from improved economic status, increased political 
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influence, greater education and assimilation, the last statement probably holds 


true today, in Boston as elsewhere. The Irish have not lost their identity, and - 


while they now hold a position of prestige with respect to other immigrant stocks, 
they have not been fully merged in “native American” or Yankee society. 

In this competent treatise the author has effectively utilized the immigrant 
press as one of his most important sources. In addition to an extensive coverage of 
public, especially state, documents and other contemporary and historical material, 
he has drawn more from sociological sources than is customary among historians. 
This has contributed to the value of his book, which should interest social scientists 
as well as his own professional group. From this standpoint also it is “a study in 
acculturation.” 


Yale University Mavrice R. Davie 


THE SECOND GREAT AWAKENING IN CONNECTICUT. By Charles Roy 
Keller, Associate Professor of History, Williams College. [Yale Historical 
Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, Miscellany, XL.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 275. $3.00.) 


In the last decade of the eighteenth century the spread of deism and rationalism 
and the excesses of the French Revolution stimulated a religious revival in Con- 
necticut, which Mr, Keller terms the Second Great Awakening. The advent of 
Jeffersonian democracy was probably an additional impetus, for the Connecticut 
Congregationalist greeted the rise to power of Thomas Jefferson with the same 
moans with which his forebears had greeted the restoration of Charles II. to the 
throne of England, and sought to check the spread of infidelity. The Second Great 
Awakening was a quieter movement than the first and found expression in mis- 
.sionary activities at home and abroad, in Bible and tract societies, in education 
societies designed to perpetuate a learned ministry, in Sunday schools, in moral 
reform, and in humanitarian activities. The Missionary Society of Connecticut sent 
home missionaries to a frontier which moved from western New Hampshire, 
‘Vermont, and eastern New York in 1798 to Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, 
and the Missouri Territory in 1815. As part of the humanitarian movement, 
Leonard Bacon, pastor of the First Church of New Haven, was one of the or- 
ganizers of an Antislavery Association and an African Improvement Society in 
1826, and the Connecticut State Prison was moved from an abandoned copper 
“ mine at East Granby to Wethersfield in 1828 and run at a profit to the state. 
Although in a work dealing with Connecticut emphasis is necessarily placed upon 
Congregationalism, Mr. Keller has devoted a chapter to the Protestant minorities 
in Connecticut, who in the Second Great Awakening followed after the Congrega- 
tionalists. As part of the movement the Episcopalians established Washington, later 
Trinity, College at Hartford in 1824,'and the Methodists, Wesleyan University at 
Middletown in 1831. As a result of the Second Great Awakening, Congrega- 
tionalism itself underwent a change. The doctrine of election became less impor- 
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tant and more emphasis was placed upon works. The Hal£ Way Covenant was 
- eliminated and conversion became the sole test for church membership. Baptism 
was restricted to the children of full members and to those who made confessions 
of faith. 
The Second Great Awakening was not peculiar to Connecticut. The religious 
revival in that state between 1797 and 1826 was but part of the evangelical move- 
. ment which swept the Protestant world in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Many of the manifestations of the awakening were national and international in 
scope. A study of the movement cannot readily be confined to a single state. The 
author’s conclusions that the Second Great Awakening was in part responsible 
for the failure of Unitarianism in Connecticut (p. 235) and that this. rebirth of 
interest in religion promoted a spirit of nationalism in the United States (p. 238) 
might be questioned. Nevertheless, Mr. Keller has directed attention to a little- 
heeded aspect of Connecticut’s history. 


Wells College IsaBeL M. CALDER 


THE CALIFORNIA SEA OTTER TRADE, 1784-1848. By Adele Ogden. [Uni- 
versity of California Publications in History, Volume 26.] (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 251. Cloth $2.50, paper 


$2.00.) 


Tus slender volume is apparently the definitive account of an obscure branch 
of commerce which played a leading role in the establishment of the earliest in- 
terests of the United States in California. The otter trade not only. attracted a 
few Americans to California, but for approximately forty years, from 1805 to 
1845, the fluctuating fortunes of the otter hunters were one aspect of the develop- 
ment and modification of American commerce in the North Pacific. The subject 
of this volume, therefore, is one of very real concern to the historian of California 
and to all who wish to understand the political and commercial expansion of the 
United States during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The title of the book is a safe guide to the contents. The most persistent and 
successful participants in the otter trade were Americans. Some came directly from 
the United States; others were residents of California and nominal citizens of 
Mexico; while a third group was composed of American merchants resident in 
Honolulu and engaged in trade throughout the northeastern Pacific. Nearly one 
half of the book deals with the activities of these American traders. There are 
also chapters devoted to Spanish and Russian efforts to exploit the otter trade, and 
one chapter is concerned with the evolution and application of Mexican com- 
_ mercial policy in California. The volume closes with a brief summary of the sig- 
nificance of “the sea route in national expansion.” Not the least of the contributions 
of this work is an appendix in which the author gives the itineraries of all vessels 
known to have taken part in the otter trade. 

This volume bears on every page the mark of scholarship. Ir is Lied upon 
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extensive and thorough research, and the evidence is drawn almost exclusively 
from manuscript sources. The topic is one which would lend itself readily to 
romance, but the author has chosen to present a simple unadorned narrative which 
will gain from the confidence which it inspires whatever it may lose in reader 
appeal, The judgments of the author are, in general, reasonable and convincing. 
Some may believe that she has attached undue importance to the otter trade, par- 
ticularly with respect to interests of the Russian American Company in California. 
Her views, however, will command respect, if not always assent, because of the 
_ obvious care and discrimination with which she has done her work. 


Stanford University Harop WHITMAN BRADLEY 


JOHANN CONRAD BEISSEL, MYSTIC AND MARTINET, 1690-1768. By 
Walter C. Klein. [Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 218. $2.25.) 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW HAMILTON, 1676-1741, “THE DAY-STAR OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.” By Burton Alva Konkle. (Philadel- 
phia: National Publishing Company. 1941. Pp. 168. $3.00.) 


NOTABLE WOMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA. Edited by Gertrude Bosler Biddle 
and Sarah Dickinson Lowrie. [Committee of 1926, Philadelphia Sesquicen- 
terinial Celebration.] (Philadelphia: University of Penney yan Press. 1942. 
Pp. xviii, 307. $3.00.) 


Books, like so many things of life, appear to fall naturally into the three 


familiar classes of the good, the bad, and the indifferent. Certainly this is true of 
the three volumes here considered in review. 

Johann Conrad Beissel, Mystic and Martinet, 1690-1768, by Walter C. Klein, is 
definitely that precious thing, a good book. Its merits and place could not be better 
stated than they have been in the excellent foreword by Dr. Richard H. Shryock 
of the University of Pennsylvania. As he points out, Conrad Beissel, though in 
many ways an “insignificant figure,” has a significance in the history of his era. 
Pietism in Europe, sectarianism in Pennsylvania, and the Ephrata experiment are 
all here skillfully analyzed and depicted. The organization of the contents and 
the literary style of the book are truly admirable. Dr. Klein has made a real con- 
tribution to the history of Pennsylvania. His treatment of the Eckerle family 
(pp. 151-64) is particularly important in frontier history. Readers of many types 
will welcome this fifth volume of its series. 

The Life of Andrew Hamilton, 1676-1741, “the Day-Star of the American 


Revolution,” by Burton Alva Konkle, cannot, unfortunately, be classified other- - 


wise than as bad, that is, a poor piece of work in many respects. It deals, it is true, 
with a most significant figure in American history and is based on considerable 
research, but it is badly written. Its literary construction could hardly be worse. 
Seemingly the manuscript had no editorial work upon it either by friends of the 
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author or by agents of the publishers. It is very unpleasant to emphasize the short- 
` comings of the “twenty-first” volume of an author who has been engaged in 
research and writing for “half.a century.” But in addition to poor literary form, 
this volume is featured by much irrelevancy, unusual repetition, chapters composed 
wholly of quotations, and sundry egregious errors, as for instance: “William HI 
was grandson of the Norman ‘Conqueror’” (p. 8) and “It should be recalled 
that James I was executed” (p. 6, note). Andrew Hamilton deserves a better treat- 
ment. 

Notable Women of Pennsylvania may, from the point of view of the historian, 
be put in the class of indifferent works. In about three hundred pages of text are ` 
included short biographies of two hundred women. Such treatment inevitably puts 
the book in the class.of an inferior dictionary of biography. Various are the reasons 
for the inclusion of names in the volume. Sometimes those included represent 
literature, art, science, education, or philanthropy. Often the inclusion is largely a 
family matter, such as that of mother or wife or daughter of a distinguished man. 
Sometimes the “notable” woman owes her inclusion solely to dramatic incident, 
mainly one connected with warfare. It is possible that the average American his- 
torian has never before heard of more than 15 or 20 percent of the two hundred 
personalities included. The individual biographical sketches are of little if any 
historical value. The main value is that of a convenient collection of two hundred 
names of prominent women in Pennsylvania local history. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. James 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. By Arthur D. Graeff, Walter M: Koll- 
morgen, Clyde S. Stine, Ralph Wood, Richard H. Shryock, Albert Franklin 
Buffington, G. Paul Musselman, Harry Hess Reichard. Edited by Ralph Wood. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1942. Pp. viii, 299. $3.00.) 


“Many Pennsylvanians cherish today an old American culture set against a 
German background, just as rural New Englanders take pride in an old American 
culture set against an English background.” This sentence, occurring in the essay 
by Professor Shryock of the University of Pennsylvania’s history department, gives 
the keynote of this agreeably written book. Many of the earlier writers on the 
history of the Germans in this country wrote with a certain resentment at the 
failure of American historians “to give the Germans their due.” The present 
group of authors sees the German settlers in perspective along with the rest of 
our population as “immigrants all.” Mr. Shryock, moreover, gives very under- 
standable reasons for the neglect of the story of German settlers—which he shows, 
incidentally, not to have been universal by any means. 

` These reasons arose largely out of the fashions in history writing. Early national 
historians were New Englanders and emphasized “Plymouth Rock and all that.” 
The Pennsylvania Germans were a local group, and general historians aspired to 
national rather than local themes. Until recent decades most historians stressed 
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political achievements, a field in which this group was fairly inactive; their strength 
lay in farming, the sciences, and the arts, among them especially music. Their 
record was written in German, and consequently rarely read. They were in 
Pennsylvania, and the Middle States did not happen to be treated as fully as New 
England or the South. Finally, professional historians for long were under the 
spell of the frontier hypothesis, which emphasized environmental factors to the | 
neglect of cultural influences. 

The cultural influence of the Pennsylvania Germans rather than a historical 
_ account forms the subject matter of this book. Mr. Graeff in two spirited essays, 
“Pennsylvania, the Colonial Melting Pot” and “Pennsylvania Germans as Sol- 
diers,” gives us very interesting glimpses of their activities as settlers and fighters; 
for example, three items so characteristic of our frontier life were developed by 
Pennsylvania Germans: the log cabin, the Kentucky rifle, manufactured chiefly in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and the Conestoga wagon with its boat-shaped body, 
later named “the prairie schooner.” Mr. Kollmorgen shows how a Palatinate 
farming tradition combined with a quietistic religion caused the Mennonites and 
- other sects to make eastern Pennsylvania not a dust bowl but “the garden-spot of 
` America.” Mr. Musselman, writing on “The Sects, Apostles of Peace,” presents the 
background of European tyranny that brought the Mennonites here and shows - 
that their opposition to New Deal supervision is not due to stupidity but to sus- 
picion lest they again lose their precious freedom. Mr. Wood writes with’ shrewd 
insight and humor on the Lutherans and Reformed churches and also on jour- 
nalism among the Pennsylvania Germans. Mr. Stine discusses education, involving 
“a struggle between the state and the Pennsylvania German agrarian spirit, each 
trying to further its own philosophy of life and education”; recently, he reports, 
the authorities have begun to adapt the schools to the needs of the rural popula- 
tion. A reading of Mr. Reichard’s scholarly essay on Pennsylvania German litera- 
ture reveals the love of the old farm and its activities as a main theme of the 
lyrics. There are an appendix on the Pennsylvania German dialect, a bibliographi- 
cal guide, and an index. 


University of Maryland A. E, ZUCKER 


REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON, 1860-1865. By Margaret Leech. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1941. Pp. ix, 483. $3.50.) 


Miss Leech’s book is done in technicolor. Where more ponderous authors dwell 
on movements and problems, the author of Reveille is concerned with Scott’s 
“tarrapin” and canvasback duck, Buchanan’s wry neck, Seward’s cigar, and dark- 
skinned maids packing their mistresses’ dresses for the Southern exodus from 
* the capital. Where others. present issues and controversies she gives us Stanton's 
“profuse . . . whiskers . . . like a false beard,” Ellsworth's Fire Zouaves boasting 
that they “would have gone through Baltimore like a dose of salts,” Hooker’s 
florid face, or Phil Kearny’s képi slanted in the French manner. The book’s im- 
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pact is upon the senses; its impressions consist of noise and clatter, panoramas, 
alarms, panics, excitements—in short, the feelings, rumors, sensations, intrigues, 
and odors of Washington in Lincoln’s day. No other capital was like it, and Miss 
Leech does full justice to its unmilitary improvisations, disloyal cliques, marshes, 
diseases, mud, barracks, hospitals, riffraff, contrabands, pickaninnies, counts and 
barons, . office seekers, doddering generals, fetes, parades, waltzes and polkas, 
saloons, brothels, swashbucklers, clashes of police with soldiers, and, by contrast, 
its spots of social brilliance, these last being chiefly Southern and fleeting. Seldom 
does one find complicated military episodes so well marshaled, nor often such a 
‘telling flow of sentences as that which precedes the clinching statement: “A regime 
had ended in Washington” (p. 31). In the popular literature concerning the 
Civil War the book deserves its high place. 

That there should be omissions and minor defects in so vast a canvas is neither 
surprising nor particularly damaging. The women of Washington are skillfully 
presented (“ladies in durance,” “Madam President,” Louisa M. Alcott, Rose 
Greenhow, Mrs. Stanton, Kate Chase, Dorothea Dix, etcetera), yet the index 
makes no mention of Anna Ella Carroll, whom Marjorie Barstow Greenbie called - 
the “great, unrecognized member of Lincoln’s cabinet,” nor of Anna E. Dickin- 

+ son, that extraordinary girl orator who electrified the country with radical tirades 
and once spoke to both houses of Congress with Lincoln in attendance. Impression 
and description being the purpose, the processes of the plodding historian are 
avoided; elaborate details are piled up without documentation. Sources have in- 
deed been .well used; nevertheless, as to provenance the incidents hang in mid-air 
and those who like their history pinned down will be disappointed. To illustrate, 
Miss Leech mentions, as everyone does, Douglas’ fine gesture in holding Lincoln’s 
hat at the first inaugural (p. 44). The reviewer’s guess is that this is derived either 
from some secondary account or from that doubtful “source,” the “Diary of a 
Public Man.” Watterson gave it as the remininiscence of a witness in Marse Henry 
(I, 78); J. G. Holland mentioned it in a book published in 1866 (Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, p. 278); Nicolay and Hay (III, 326 n.) gave it no treatment in their own 
right, relegating it to a footnote quotation of Holland. Anyone who can trace this 
famous incident to a strictly primary source (ż.e., to a direct statement in March 
of 1861 by an eyewitness) will thereby make a historical contribution, though the 
writer who uses it eloquently without such tracing may make a literary contribu- 
tion. It is, of course, for those who value the historical contribution that documen- 
tation is needed. It is fair to assume that Miss Leech’s purpose throughout is 
literary, and in this sense she has made a distinguished success. The book is 
embellished with pictures (taken mostly from illustrated magazines) and is 
equipped with excellent thumbnail biographies and an eight-page bibliography 
which, though a mere list, is reasonably complete. 


University of Ilinois $ J. G. RANDALL 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE NORTHERN CLERGY TOWARD THE 
SOUTH, 1860-1865. By Chester Forrester Dunham. [The University of Chi- 
cago.] (Toledo: Gray Company. 1942. Pp. xi, 258. $3.50.) 


Tuose who have made a study of American social and cultural history will 
agree with Dr. Dunham in feeling that.the clergy of the mid-nineteenth century 
were leaders “in a realm of public opinion and of human emotion.” Whether 
they, or any other leaders, were creators of public opinion and directors of events . 
or were mere “reflectors of national projects” is always a matter of conjecture. 

The importance of the clergy, however, might have been even more apparent 
and, perhaps, easier to estimate if the author had begun his introductory chapter 
on the influence of the clergy earlier than the Compromise Year, 1850. With the 
“Great Revival” of the 1820’s the humanitarian reforms, long a matter of concern 
to a few, became popular movements, swept forward in an almost revolutionary 
wave by the enthusiasm of thousands to whom religion was a vital experience. 
Charles Grandison Finney, most eminent of the revivalists, wound up each series 
of meetings with an exhortation that his converts express their joy in their own 
salvation in good works. Finney converts studying for the ministry at Lane Semi- 
nary under Lyman Beecher were so ardent in their efforts to aid the free Negroes _ 
of Cincinnati that they came into conflict with the trustees of the seminary and 
left Lane in a body to start a theological department at Oberlin, where coeducation, 
manual labor, and abolition were all evidence of the new radical spirit. It seems a 
little strange that in a book devoted to the attitudes and position of the Northern 
clergy, there should be no mention of Lane or of Theodore Dwight Weld, a Lane 
Rebel who was a force in the antislavery movement of even greater significance 
than William Lloyd Garrison. 

The antislavery crusade was but one of the reform movements to which the 
young men trained in Northern colleges between 1815 and 1850 devoted them- 
selves. Revivals were yearly occurrences during their college years, and, inspired 
by the perfectionism of their faith, they went out into the world determined to 
perfect human institutions. The important officers of the peace societies, prison 
reform societies, temperance societies, and the antislavery groups were almost 
always men who had been trained for the ministry and whose interest in their 
fellow men had Jed them into social welfare work. Revivalism, perfectionism, 
democracy, and humanitarianism were intertwined, and the clergy felt the impact 
of all these forces and led their people into an emotional reaction against slavery 
as a denial of their faith. 

Dr. Dunham’s analysis of the attitude of the Northern churches at the out- 
break of the Civil War is extremely valuable? One of the most interesting sections 
of the book is that dealing with the clergy’s share in the formulation of war aims 
and in the making of postwar programs for the aid of the freedmen. The ac- 
ceptance of the idea that the South was now a field for Northern missionary enter- 
prise was of much significance in the Reconstruction period. 
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The extensive use of quotations and the wide sampling of clerical writings 
which they represent make Dr. Dunham's book of considerable value to the social 
historian. The footnotes and bibliography are evidence of careful examination of 
contemporary tracts, sermons, and religious periodicals. The list of secondary : 
works used is much briefer and has some striking omissions. Neither in the text 
nor in the bibliography, for instance, is there reference to Gilbert Barnes's Thé 
Antislavery Impulse, whose thesis is the religious motif in the abolition move- 
ment. Dr. Dunham does not appear to have used U. B. Phillips’ Course of the 
South to Secession, nor, despite his emphasis upon the work of Theodore Parker, 
does he refer to Henry Steele Commager’s interesting and vivid life of Parker. 

The author might, perhaps, have made clearer the connection between the anti- 
slavery crusade and the maintenance of civil liberties and of the part taken by the 
clergy in the war effort, but it is indeed a provocative and a useful book that raises 
queries as to why some topics are left untouched and others do not receive the 
attention that one might reasonably expect. 


University of Minnesota ALICE FeLT TYLER 


LOUISIANA IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Jefferson Davis Bragg, Associate 
Professor of History, Baylor University. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. Pp. ix, 341. $3.00.) 


LOUISIANA REDEEMED: THE OVERTHROW OF CARPET-BAG RULE, 
1876-1880. By Garnie W. McGinty, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Social Science, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. (New Orleans: Pelican Pub- 
lishing Company. 1941. Pp. 264. $2.75.) 


Thuese two books are in no sense companion volumes. The first traces the 
history of Louisiana during the period of the troubled existence of the Con- 
federacy; the second follows the story of the overthrow of the carpetbag and 
Negro regime through the restoration of control by the native white element. 

Mr. Bragg finds justification apparently for covering ground which has already 
been cultivated in part by John Ficklen and W. M. Caskey by making the motif 
of his study Louisiana’s career as a part of the Confederacy. The author is correct 
‘in stating that the writings on the history of the Confederacy have centered around 
the military campaigns to the neglect of the history of the component states as a 
part of a confederated whole. He lives up to his promise in the preface to make his 
study more than the record of New Orleans. Too often the superficial reader is 
prone to feel that with the capture of the Crescent City by the Union forces 
Louisiana could no longer be counted in the Confederacy, despite the large portion 
of the state still nominally under Confederate jurisdiction. This study definitely 
tips the scales toward a better balance by showing the military activity which went 
on through the rest of the war and by discussing the social and economic problems. 
Despite the fact that those campaigns have all been recorded in military histories 


$ 
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and the social-economic problems discussed, as evidenced by constant citation of 
other works, the writer synthesizes the whole into a vivid picture of Louisiana 
through the four war years. 

The author has used a great deal of manuscript material not available earlier, 
part now preserved at Louisiana State University in the department of archives, 
‘part still in private possession, which has definitely added to the treatment of this 
subject. 

On the whole, the book is well organized and written in a readable style. In 
the judgment of the reviewer the book would have gained by putting certain points 
in the author's own words rather than in dull direct quotation (for example, de- 
scription of the Louisiana flag, p. 41). It is a pity that careless typesetting mars the 
second page by misplaced lines and that the map takes the form of end-leaves, 
awkward to use and omitting needed detail. , 

In the second volume Mr. McGinty seeks unity presumably by tracing the story 
of the entire transition period, marked by the overthrow of alien rule and establish- 
ment of home rule by native Louisianians. The center of gravity is thus shifted, as 
compared with earlier studies, from the period 1862 to 1877, which is usually 
regarded as the Reconstruction period in Louisiana, to the period of actual redemp- 
tion, 1876 to 1880. This results in the repetition in detail of the story of the election 
of 1876, the period of dual government in Louisiana, and the recognition of con- 
servative government by the Washington government. All this claims fully half of 
the volume instead of an introductory chapter or two, which plan seems unjustified 
without the presentation of new material beyond that of accounts already pub- 
lished or without fresh interpretation. Governor Nicholls’ share in the recovery of 
home rule receives full recognition, though it may be-added that if redemption 
had not been achieved by Nicholls, it would in all likelihood have been won by 
Wiltz or any other leader who might have been selected as governor, for the 
country was weary of the turmoil in Louisiana. The sympathetic presentation of 
Nicholls’ carefully laid plans is, however, worth while and a gain to our knowl- 
edge of the period. 

The other half of the volume is concerned with the growing opposition to 
Nicholls, the constitutional convention of 1879, and the lottery contest, to which 
a chapter is properly allotted, all of which constitutes only about a fourth of the 
book, followed by three chapters devoted to “Commerce and Transportation,” 
“Agriculture and Negroes,” and “Education and Health.” It would seem at least 
questionable whether the organization which thus segregates these social and 
economic subjects from their natural and inevitable interaction with the political 
story is an altogether happy arrangement. A generous use of newspapers, of the 
provincial cities as well as of New Orleans, is to be noted, though a tendency 
appears to cite authorities second-hand even where the primary source is available 
(Nordhoff, p. 32; Opelousas Courier, p. 116; and most of the papers cited on page 
224). A temptation to pile up quotations on the same point might have been 
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resisted with possible gain to the flow of the story. On the whole it is a workman- 
like study, in which conclusions are justly drawn. 


Goucher College Erra Lonn 


DU PONT: ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY YEARS. By William S. Dutton. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1942. Pp. x, 396. $3.00.) 


Here is a book that may prove useful as a document to some future historian 
of business who wants to show to what lengths a company can go in self-praise. 
The work is a company-inspired apotheization of the company. The author con- 
fesses that “More than fifty executives of the company, including members of the 
Du Pont family, have contributed in the form of suggestions.” This, in itself, 
should be reason enough to explain why the company is so thoroughly beatified. 
But there is a further reason given: “The result is the Du Pont Company as seen 
by Du Pont men. It is an ‘inside’ view.” This may be accepted as an honest con- 
fessión. But the next sentence comes rather as a non sequitur: “If that view 
happens to be good it is only because for 140 years Du Pont men—and women-~- 
have striven earnestly to make it so, each generation according to the concept of 
its time” (p. vii). be 

It would be difficult to paint a brighter view. The author has surely exceeded 
his own expectations. The company was founded by saints, nurtured by seraphim, 


and perpetuated by cherubim, none of whom ever had an evil thought. The. 


family was persecuted by the bloody revolutionists of France and was sometimes 
misunderstood by the ugly rabble of America, But did the company ever stoop 
even to do so naughty a thing as to cheapen nylon, so that stockings would not 
wear too long? Perish the thought! No saint of the Du Pont lineage could ever do 
aught but shudder at the notion of such human perfidy. As a record of the ma- 
terial achievements of the company, the book seems to be fairly dependable. But 


the reader will be disappointed if he seeks for any credible explanation of how * 


virtual monopoly was achieved, the sub rosa features of business practices, or the 
deeper meaning of international cartels. Short chapters on “Plastics,” “Synthetic 
Rubber,” and “Nylon” are’ of timely interest for their technical details. 

The book is written in impeccable style, though it sometimes inspires in- 
credulity. The account even of the earliest years of an impoverished Burgundian 
family is embellished with long conversations (in quotation marks) and with 
stories that tell of each nod of the head or other gesture of the participants. How 
can the writer be so sure of all this? He has no footnotes, backnotes, nor end-of- 
chapter notes, no bibliography, no indication of sources except vague references to 
some memoirs. And just how reliable are these reminiscences of old men? The 
inference is that they are the sort of documents historians have always vainly 
sought—infallible in their accuracy. 

Such a book will undoubtedly have a wide and favorable publicity and an 
extensive sale. 


. University of Ilinois - FreD A. SHANNON 
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THE CIVIL WAR VETERAN IN MINNESOTA LIFE AND POLITICS. By 
Frank H. Heck. [Annals ‘of America, ‘Volume III.] (Oxford: Mississippi 
Valley Press. 1941. Pp. 295. $3.50.) 


Tuts interesting volume, which has all the earmarks of a creditable Ph. D.- 
thesis, amounts to a case study in the history of an almost forgotten, but once very * 


significant, national organization. What happened in Minnesota, the author gives 
us leave to assume, was paralleled closely in other Northern states. His study 


should, therefore, shed light upon the whole history of the G.A.R., as indeed it . 


does. 
While to the careful student of the postwar period: it is hardly news that the 
.Grand Army was not an immediate success, Mr. Heck is well justified in calling 
attention to this fact. In Minnesota, for example, “seventeen lean years” followed 
the initial meeting of August 1, 1866. Not until. the 1880’s did the organization 
‘really come alive. It is customary to conclude that its growth is intimately bound 
up with the drive for more and larger pensions with which so many of its mem- 
bers were concerned, but Mr. Heck believes that this is by no means the whole 
truth. He concedes that the Arrears of Pensions Act of 1879 probably put many 


veterans into a financial position to bear the cost of membership, but he holds that . * 


many intangibles, such as nostalgia for the intimate comradeship of army life and 
the desire for relief from tedious everyday routine, had perhaps as strong an 
appeal as pensions. It is well to remember that the United States of this period 


was “a nation of joiners,” and that easier means of communication was a great * 


éncouragement to all national organizations. 

"Mr. Heck’s study does due deference to the current, or recently current, vogue 
for social history. One chapter describes intimately the good fellowship that the 
comrades so much enjoyed, and another the various internal activities necessary to 
keep the order functioning. But the essentially political nature of the Grand Army 
is betrayed by such headings as “Party Irregularity,” “The Machinery of Democ- 
racy,” “Intra-Party Factions,” “The Veteran as a Party Worker,” “The Veteran as 
an Office Seeker,” and “The Politician Seeks the Soldier Vote.” In the course of 
these chapters the author presents not only a history of the G.A.R. but also a 
political history of the state of Minnesota during the period in which the Grand 
Army was active. It was a cardinal principle of G.A.R. policy that the order 
_ should not, as such, engage in politics, but the evidence seems to indicate that 
most of its membership was politically minded, and that the comrades-on political 
matters were prone to think alike. At least, the Grand Army was practically never 
charged with working for the success of the Democratic ticket, either state or 


national, while one of the authors whom Mr. Heck cites in his bibliography speaks | 


of “The Grand Army of the Republican Party.” 

The book is supplied with an extensive and meticulously organized bibliography 
and is heavily documented throughout. Mr. Heck has made commendable use of 
manuscript material and has searched the newspapers diligently. The. format of 
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the book is creditable and shows definite progress in the art of book designing by 
the Mississippi Valley Press. 


University of California ; Joun D. Hicks 


AMERICAN REGULATION OF ARMS EXPORTS. By Elton Atwater, As- 
sistant Professor of Political Science, Elmira College. [Monograph Series of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International 
Law, No. 4.] (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
sales agent, Columbia University Press, International Documents Service, 


New York. 1941. Pp. x, 287. $2.00.) 


Even though the heated arguments about neutrality and the arms embargo 
were drowned out by the roar of battle at Pearl Harbor, this book makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the understanding of American foreign policy. For a cen-- 
tury and a half the arms embargo has been one of the most important instruments 
of policy wielded by our government; it has been used to discourage revolutions in 
other countries, to conserve our national resources, to protect our commercial in- 
terests abroad, to preserve our neutrality, to restrain aggressor nations. For this 
reason it is important to keep these various motives in mind before passing judg- 
ment upon the wisdom of any particular embargo. Certainly it does not follow 

‘that merely because it seemed desirable to prohibit the export of arms to Europe 
in 1794, a similar move should necessarily be forthcoming in such different situa- 
tions as those encountered by our government in 1914 and later during the 1930's. 

During the first century of its national existence the United States stressed the 
non-regulation of the private export of arms. After sketching the development of 
this policy through the World War, the author discusses in detail the regulation 
of arms shipments to promote stability and to discourage revolution in the Domini- 
can Republic, Mexico, China, Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Brazil. Here he 
plows much fresh ground. Then he turns to the postwar era when a peculiar 
admixture of idealism, isolationism, and internationalism called forth the arms 
embargo for the twofold purpose of discouraging aggression and keeping the 
United States out of war. Most of his conclusions are obviously correct: (1) that 
the importance of the arms embargo has been grossly exaggerated in the matter 
of staying out of war; (2) that the shipment of food and other supplies is ordi- 
narily more dangerous for neutrals than the shipment of absolute contraband 
goods; (3) that both the prevention of war and the staying out of war call for 
more far-reaching measures than mere embargoes; and (4) that embargoes, to be 
effective, must be carried out on a co-operative international basis. 

The reader may object that Professor Atwater is too worried about the tendency 
of the United States to depart from the beaten path of strict neutrality during 
1939-40. Surely by the time the author wrote (August, 1940) we had learned that 
it was just as unrealistic to place our trust in neutrality in a world dominated by 
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fascist aggression as it is to rely solely upon the saving grace of Christianity in the 
center of gangland. Nevertheless, the book is very well written in the best tradition 
of American scholarship. The arguments, which are carefully reasoned and clearly 
expressed, have been formulated only after painstaking research in both manu- 
script and printed documents. As a result the book will be of real value both in an 
analysis of water over the dam and in the anticipation of thorny problems which 
must be faced after the war. 


University of Louisville Francis O. WiLcox 


JAMES HALL, LITERARY PIONEER OF THE OHIO VALLEY. By John T. 
Flanagan, Assistant Professor of English, University of Minnesota. (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1941. Pp. vii, 218. $2.50.) 


“Lrrerary Pioneer of the Illinois Country” rather than of the Ohio Valley 
might be considered an apt subtitle to this life and study of James Hall. Although 
he spent but twelve years in Illinois, and thirty-six in Ohio, his own development, 
his most important accomplishments, and his greatest influence came in those 
dozen years between 1820 and 1833. Hall went to Shawneetown as a young lawyer 
and newspaper man when Illinois had been a state but two years. Within a year 
he had become 2 prosecuting attorney and won the first murder trial in the state. 
He was circuit judge from 1825 until 1827, when he became state treasurer, in 
Vandalia, then the capital. y 

Meanwhile he was for two years editor of the Illinois Gazette and of the 
Illinois Intelligencer for three years, published the Western Souvenir, and estab- 
lished the Illinois Monthly Magazine, first literary magazine west of Ohio. He 
made the official address of welcome to Lafayette, who visited Shawneetown in 
1825. He was principal founder of the Antiquarian and Historical Society of 
Illinois in 1827, was one of the first trustees of the first college in Illinois, and 
expressed wise foresight in state promotion of education. 

Most of Hall’s writing was done before he moved to Cincinnati in 1833, where 
he spent the rest of his life as a banker. But he continued his active interest in 
educational, historical, and social work and brought out numerous editions of his 
earlier writings, keeping abreast of the social, economic, and other developing 
elements in the Ohio Valley and the Middle West. His only important writing 
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As The Nation said in 1868, “Nobody who would understand how the people 
of the Great Valley became what ae are should neglect Judge Hall.” The long ` 
neglect is well ended. 


Boston, Massachusetts Frankin W. Scorr 


FORTRESS OF FREEDOM: THE STORY OF THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS. By Lucy Salamanca. With a Foreword by Archibald MacLeish. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1942. Pp. 445. $4.00.) 


Ir is nearly forty years since the first comprehensive history of the Library of 
Congress was undertaken. The author, William Dawson Johnston, a member of 
the library staff, planned an ambitious series of “Contributions to American Library 
History,” the first two volumes of which were to be devoted to the Library of 
Congress. One feature was to be the publication in full, or in extenso, of letters, 
speeches, and newspaper comments showing the development of library- policies 
or-the reactions of public opinion. Mr. Johnston’s call to another library unfor- 
tunately kept him from carrying his project beyond the first volume, covering the 
history of the Library of Congress to 1864. But this volume is so rich in material 
that it is indispensable to students of the subject. It has been utilized by the 
author of the present book in her earlier chapters to such a degree as should have 
called for acknowledgment. 

Miss Salamanca devotes considerable attention, as might be expected in a 
work of this type, to the personality of the librarians, from George Watterston to 
Archibald MacLeish. There is a pathetic phasé in the career of Watterston, who 
after fourteen years’ service was summarily dismissed by Jackson because of an 
untimely interest in the candidacy of Henry Clay. He fought in vain for reinstate- 
ment, even after the Whigs came into office. The author adds, “He died unobtru- 
sively in 1854.” 

The Act of 1802 by which the Library of Congress was organized described it 
as a library for the “use of both Houses of Congress.” A century was to pass before 
it was commonly regarded as also a “National” library. Thé author traces the de- 
velopment of the idea but does not relate one important incident which might 
have been fatal, the assignment by law in 1846 of the second function to the newly 
organized Smithsonian Institution. Fortunately for the Library of Congress an 
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The author points out that the influence of the House and of its Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the determination of foreign policies is less than is generally 
supposed. The control of the purse has not enabled the House to affect treaty 
obligations, since there is no instance of the House’s having failed to vote the 
necessary funds to carry out a treaty. The powers of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee are more circumscribed than its name would indicate. It does not deal 
with such matters as foreign commerce, commercial and reciprocal treaties, or the 
Export-Import Bank. Moreover, it has no jurisdiction over appropriations. 

For these reasons the committee was for many years more ornamental than 
useful. In recent years, it is true, the increasing impact of foreign affairs upon the 
nation has brought the committee into greater prominence. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee has not grown into a body of experts upon the complexities of foreign 
policy. 

The book is composed in large part of a running factual account of the prin- 
cipal incidents in our foreign relations during the last forty years and of the part 
played by the Committee on Foreign Affairs in shaping the bills and resolutions 
relating to these matters. Within this limited scope it is a valuable and illuminating 
study. 


University of Illinois Jonn M. Matuews 


CLARENCE DARROW FOR THE DEFENSE: A BIOGRAPHY. By Irving 
Stone. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1941. ` 
Pp. xi, 570. $3.00.) 

Irvine Stone’s Clarence Darrow for the Defense is the biography of a colorful 
and remarkable figure in American history whose life spanned the years of 1857 
to 1938. 

For most of the time after he was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one 
until the last years of his life, Darrow was a crusader for the “underdog.” At the 
age of twenty-nine he left his first practice at Ashtabula, Ohio, to go to Chicago. 
There he lived the rest of his life, enjoying success in his profession, exercising a 
leadership among those trying to understand and settle the complex problems of 
a rapidly growing city. His success, however, was not confined to Chicago, for his 
law cases possessed a public importance beyond most others of the time. After the 
defense of Eugene V. Debs during the Pullman strike Darrow was a figure of 
national proportions, identifying himself with most of the important labor cases 
of the day. He defended Mayer, Haywood, and Pettibone of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners against a charge of murdering Governor Steunenberg of Colorado, 
and he was engaged in the much publicized legal proceedings about the Mc- 
Namara brothers, charged, in 1911, with dynamiting the Los Angeles Times. 

American public opinion frequently opposed the stand which Darrow took. 
His appearance in such cases as the Loeb-Leopold murder case was not understood 
or condoned by many of his friends, and by his enemies he was roundly con- 
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demned. In this case, in the “monkey” trial in Tennessee, in the Sweet race riot ` 
casé in Detroit, and in others, he proved himself the exponent of a new juris- 
prudence, an innovator in the use of science in the defense of criminals, as well 
as a humanitarian and eloquent legalist. 

In spite of the statement on the jacket that Mr. Stone's book is “backgrounded 
by what is probably the most complete research job done by any modern biog- 
rapher,” there are an unfortunately high number of historical inaccuracies. For 
example, the Chicago Evening Post was not the first newspaper “to give women 
space in a column” (p. 120); the memorial meeting for Robert Ingersoll was at- 
tended chiefly by his admirers and not by those “who might have been expected 
to hate Ingersoll”; nor was Ingersoll a Chicago lawyer (p. 121). It should be 
Rockford, not Rockwood (p. 370). Henry Demarest Lloyd married Jessie Bross 
and not the daughter of McCormick, who, therefore, did not, as his “father-in-law,” 
dispossess Lloyd (p. 375). These and other errors are disturbing. 

At times Mr. Stone's style is undignified and cluttered with long and es 
constructed sentences. This seems the more unfortunate in view of the very good 
writing of which Mr. Stone is capable. 


University of Chicago Bessie Lourse PrercE 


AMERICA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREE SCHOOLS: SOCIAL TENSION AND 
EDUCATION IN NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK, 1827-42. By 
Sidney L. Jackson. Introduction by Professor Merle Curti. (Washington: ~. 
American Council on Public Affairs. 1941. Pp. viii, 276. Cloth $3. 50, paper 


$3.00.) 


STIMULATING to all careful students of social problems and provocative of 
‘their admiration and gratitude is any work such as Dr. Jackson’s monograph, 
which bears the marks of painstaking and sincere research in some highly sig- 
nificant field sufficiently delimited in time and space to permit exhaustive treat- 
ment. As Professor Curti states in his excellent introduction (p. vii), Dr. Jackson’s 
study is “the first thorough investigation of education and democracy in a specific 
crisis situation.” He might well have added it is the first study to attempt to 
present a vivid and comprehensive picture of the total ideational environment in 
which the free school idea struggled from infancy to full stature. 

With reference to the period chosen, Dr. Jackson writes: “Between 1827 and 
1842, American business life rose, crashed (in 1837 and again iu 1839), and began 
to recover—a complete cycle. Thus terminal points were found for an age which 
included Jacksonian Democracy, much of the Common School Revival, one first 
class panic, and assorted enthusiasms” (p. 2). 

‘Following an introductory chapter summarizing “the welter of conflicting in- 
terests and ideas, worries and hopes” that extended over New England and New 
York in the 1830’s, the author presents his findings in five parts: Part I, Ideas 
‘of Intellectual Leadership; Part II, The Ideas of the Educators; Part III, The 
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Philosophy of Organized Education; Part IV, The Ideas of Rural Publicists; 
Part V, The Labor and City Protest Movement. 

As indicated in the opening paragraph of this review and in the above five 
titles, Dr. Jackson’s interest is primarily in the emergence of the free school idea. * 
His study gives but meager information regarding the legislative, fiscal, and insti- 
tutional aspects of this struggle. Somewhat subordinated also, though frequently * 
characterized and interpreted bricfly, are the services rendered by individuals. 
What were the social, industrial, economic, political, philosophic, educational, 
and sectarian ideas which opposed or supported the free school idea in this nascent 
critical period? These are component elements of the author’s Hauptfrage. 

In order to discover these ideas, hostile or friendly, Dr. Jackson made an 
exhaustive study of the most widely read “public literature” of the period: 
almanacs, magazines, newspapers, books, governors’ messages, political speeches, 
college addresses, ez al. 

“On the theory that ideas tend to follow interests,” he analyzed, synthesized, 
and interpreted this mass of literature by relating it to the following politico- 
economic interest groups creating it: (1) intellectual leaders (the litterati); (2) 
educational reformers; (3) rural publicists; (4) leaders in the labor and city protest 
movement. 

No attempt can be made to summarize the ideas emanating from each of these 
groups. Needless to*say, within each were found conflicting ideas and attitudes 
respecting democracy and the common school. Nevertheless, bearing this in mind, 
certain generalizations were possible. 

The intellectual leaders as a group identified their own interests with the social 
and economic status quo and were definitely hostile to Jacksonian democracy and 
the rise of the common man. The educators, like the litterati, attacked politics and- 
“denounced the democratic upsurge behind it” (p. 93). Forced to gain the support 
of many diverse groups, they avoided controversial issues (e.g., slavery) as much 

_as possible. “The Masses looked upon any schooling beyond the 3 R’s with sus- 
picion” (p. 12). Of all groups, the farmers were most hostile to school taxes. The 
rural publicists cried out for secular and practical instruction, “not so much for 
Common Schools and certainly not for colleges but for agricultural schools” 
(p. 151). 

Throughout this critical period “education was always deeply enmeshed in 
considerations of social and political control. It was a weapon in the contemporary 
struggles between industrial capitalism and agriculture and between class groups.” 
At no time was it the paramount issue, although its importance did increase. “The 
immediaté cause of the Common School Revival . . . was the socio-political crisis 
of 1834-37” (pp. 172-73). l C, 

The authenticity of Dr. Jackson’s research would seem assured by the complete- 
ness with which his findings are documented in the sixty-one pages of footnotes 
which follow the text, an arrangement possibly adopted to reduce printing costs. 
However, it is occasionally difficult to determine whether statements represent his 
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own ideas or those embodied in his sources. The value of many of his footnotes 
would have been increased by explanatory or interpretative annotations. 

. The topical divisions and subdivisions of his lengthy bibliography will facilitate 
its usefulness to one desiring to discover trends embodied in specific groups of 
literature, e.g., magazines, textbooks, college addresses, etc. 

An author who attempts to picture the emergence of a movement or an idea 
in its total ideational and social environment is in danger of losing sight, at times, 


of his central theme. This Dr. Jackson seems to have done in more than one . 


chapter. : 


University of California FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 


A HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
By Howard K. Beale, Professor of History at the University of North Caro- 
lina. [Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, the American His- 
torical Association, Part XVI.] (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. 
Pp. xviii, 343. $2.00.) 

"In Are American Teachers Free?, published as Part XII of the Report of the 

Commission on the Social Studies, Professor Beale devoted 778 pages of text to 

“an analysis of restraints upon the freedom of teaching in American schools” 

below the college level. This companion volume analyzes, in 276 pages of text, 

comparable restraints in the long period from 1607 to 1939. 

Some slight gains in freedom are noted, rather incidentally (pp. 169, 235, 
269 ff.), but though the title is positive, the actual approach is negative. Professor 
Beale finds that the inadequate training and competence of teachers, their inferior 
social and economic status, and insufficient appropriations for schools and equip- 
“ment long precluded, and sometimes still preclude, real freedom in the classroom. 
The American public, moreover, has generally assumed that teaching should be 
in accord with the views of the majority and that it should support the status quo. 

“Most teachers have belonged to that majority and have accepted, perhaps 
unconsciously, limitations upon their freedom to advance unpopular views. Pro- 
fessor Beale has used such records of the difficulties of nonconformists or rebels as 
careful research has revealed. He has also ranged widely through the history of 

American education and other aspects of social history, identifying in successive 

periods the dominant interests to which conforming teachers have subscribed. 

Most of his material relates to what are now called the social studies, though 

science and religion receive due attention. 

In general, “teachers in each century and locality have been allowed freedom 
to discuss subjects that did not seem to matter and denied freedom on issues 
about which men did seriously care” (p. xiii; also pp. 166, 230). In the colonial 
period religious interests, with some related social and economic views, were 
dominant. The Jeffersonian era brought secularization but failed to end either 
authoritarianism or the imposition on teachers of majority religious and moral 
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views. Evangelicanism and frontier democracy alike were suspicious of learning; 
Jacksonian democracy neither demanded nor respected competence in teachers. 
Nor did the coming of free public education put an end to restrictions. Nationalism 
in various aspects, the education of Negroes, the issues of slavery and abolitionism, 
sectionalism, and our industrial system have, in various times and ways, brought 
restrictions on teachers. Professor Beale gives attention to the efforts of one reform 
organization, the W.C.T.U., and to the influence of educational foundations on 
the curriculum and teachers. 

The volume rests on painstaking research, on correspondence and interviews, 
and on an elaborate questionnaire. Its pessimism is no doubt far healthier than 
complacency. Yet it cites no instance in which freedom of teaching has been 
permitted or supported. It ignores the processes of textbook and curriculum revi- 
sion which, though often incomplete, have brought increasingly realistic treatment 
of political, social, and economic history and issues into history classes, have in- 
creased attention to recent and contemporary affairs, and have steadily brought the 
science taught in the schools more nearly into line with the findings of research. 
The volume fails adequately to recognize the achievement and promise of profes- 
sional training of teachers, of professional organizations, and of such efforts and 
progress as have been made in breaking down those restrictions to which Professor 
Beale devotes most of his attention. 


Columbia University Eruine M. Hunt 


ACADEMIA NACIONAL DE LA HISTORIA: HISTORIA DE LA NACION 
ARGENTINA (DESDE LOS ORIGINES HASTA LA ORGANIZACION 
DEFINITIVA EN 1862). Ricardo Levene, Director General. Volume V, 
LA REVOLUCION DE MAYO HASTA LA ASAMBLEA GENERAL 
CONSTITUYENTE. (Buenos Aires: Imprenta de la Universidad. 1939. 
Pp. xv, 811; pp. 986.) Volume IX, HISTORIA DE LAS PROVINCIAS. 
(1bid., 1941. Pp. xix, 774.) Volume X, HISTORIA DE LAS PROVINCIAS, 
LIMITES ENTERPROVINCIALES Y TERRITORIOS NACIONALES. 
(Ibid., 1942. Pp. xvi, 915.) 

THE most important center of historical research and publication in Latin 
America is the Republic of Argentina. Although confined almost exclusively to 
the elucidation of the nation’s own past, historical investigation is pursued more 
systematically than in any other country south of the United States. The Instituto 
de Investigaciones Históricas of the University of Buenos Aires, the National 
Academy of History and its numerous provincial affiliates, and the Sociedad de 
Historia Argentina, provide centers of activity and mutual inspiration to which 
are drawn most of the serious historical scholars of the nation. The Archivo de la 
Nación in Buenos Aires and several of the provincial archives have published many 
important series of documents relating to the colony and the struggle for inde- 
pendence. The Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas, under the vigorous direction 
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of Dr. Emilio Ravignani, has performed a remarkable service in making available 
materials for Argentine history in domestic and foreign archives, and in its quar- 
terly Boletin it issues one of the most distinguished historical journals in America. 
The National Academy of History also has many notable monographic publica- 
tions to its credit, but its most ambitious project is the Historia de la nación 
argentina. This is a co-operative history appearing in a dozen stout volumes 
under the general direction of the president of the academy, Dr. Ricardo Levene, 
who has enlisted the collaboration of a great number of scholars, most of them 
already well known as authors of important works in their respective fields. 

So far seven volumes have appeared, the latest being Volume V in two sec- 
tions, and Volumes IX and X. ‘The 1797 pages of Volume V are devoted (sec- 
‘tion I) to the political and economic background in Europe and America of the 
Argentine struggle for independence and (section II) to events from the May 
Revolution of 1810 to, but not including, the Constituent Assembly of 1813. 
Volumes IX and X contain separate histories of the fourteen provinces from 1810 
to 1862, with two final chapters devoted to the history of interprovincial bound- 
aries. Thirteen authors contribute to Volume V, fourteen to Volume IX, and ten 
to Volume X. 

Although the work as a whole is intended to offer an integrated picture of 
the evolution of Argentina as a nation, it must be admitted that this objective has 
not been completely achieved. Each chapter stands more or less by itself as a 
monographic contribution in its own right. As may perhaps be almost inevitable 
in a collaborative effort so comprehensive in scope, the chapters vary in length and 
quality, and the topics in the minuteness of detail with which they are treated. 
Some of the chapters are general interpretative essays, others are purely narrative 
in character. The bibliographies at the end of the chapters are unannotated and 
of uneven quality. Some of the authors provide numerous and extensive foot- 
notes, others omit them altogether. Volume V is in general well annotated; the 
“provincial” volumes, IX and X, are almost entirely devoid of this scholarly 
baggage. Each volume is illustrated with maps, plans, and reproductions of por- 
traits, autographs, and documents. For each there is an index of persons and of 
places. The paper and typography are of an excellence we commonly expect in 
publications of this kind in Buenos Aires. 

This monumental enterprise, like many others of a cultural nature in Argen- 
tina, has received the generous support of the national government. In gencral ‘it 
has maintained a high standard of scholarly achievement. While in no sense a 
synthesis, it brings together in one place the results of most of the significant 
historical research of recent years in the history of the Argentine people. For this 
both the government and the National Academy of History deserve grateful 
recognition. Few other countries of Latin America have arrived at a stage in 
preliminary monographic investigation which would justify a similar endeavor on 
their part. The Historia de la nación argentina and the spade work upon which 
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it'is based may serve as an example and a stimulus to other members of „the 
Pan American Union. 


Harvard University l i ‘ C. H. Harine 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS AND RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. Edited by Ronald Hilton, 
Stanford University. With a Foreword by Herbert I. Priestley, Director, Ban- 
croft Library, University of California. Prepared under the Auspices of the 
Bancroft Library. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 441. 


$5.00.) 


“Tue idea of this Handbook,” says the editor, “was inspired by the discovery 
that few American scholars of things Hispanic have a clear concept of the various 
collections and organizations at their disposal [in the United States].” In order 
to provide them with a clearer concept the editor assembled and published the 
descriptive statements of which this volume consists. Nearly all the statements . 
were prepared for the editor by some specially qualified person. They are for the 
most part highly informative, and the volume covers a broad field, which is de- 
scribed as being primarily “the fine arts, the humanities, and the social sciences,” 
though “some exceptional collections” in the natural sciences have been included. 

This volume will unquestionably be very useful to Hispanic scholars in this 
field. For example, it is likely that very few Latin-American historians are aware 
that, as noted on pages 364-65, the Lamborn Collection in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art is “one of the only, if not the only, collection [sic] of colonial 
Spanish paintings in an American museum.” At the same time it should also be 
pointed out that the rather miscellaneous jumble of information in these various 
descriptive statements ought to have been subjected to a more rigorous editorial 
revision, with a view to giving the volume better balance, a more selective char- 
acter, and a more consistent point of view. Thus, the first item, which describes 
the Museum of Northern Arizona, devotes a page and a half to this institution 
and the history of the region, although the contributor of this item frankly admits 
that the museum contains only a few random articles in the field covered by this 
volume. The last item in the volume describes Who’s Who in Latin America, a 
current biographical directory which is very useful to Hispanic scholars but which 
can hardly be classified as either a research organization or a collection of source 
materials. In between we find a good deal of space devoted to such items as a 
half-page list of zoological articles, a fair sample of which is one entitled “Critical 
Examination of the Meadow Mice of Lower California.” Again, it should be noted 
that the editor describes the collection of the Hispanic Society of America as 
“undoubtedly . . . the richest general Hispanic collection in the United States” 
but fails to state that its riches lie mainly in the Iberian field: it is certainly not ` 
the richest general collection in the Latin-American field covered in this volume. 
Moreover, despite the importance that he attaches to this society’s collection, the 
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editor gives less space to it than he does to the far less important collection of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Museum of Art. Finally, a revised edition of this volume 
should call attention to certain manuscript materials not mentioned in this one, 
such as the letters from Spanish and Spanish-American scholars to Henry C. Lea 
preserved in the Lea Library (University of Pennsylvania) and the letters from 
Spanish-American scientists of the nineteenth century preserved in the corre- 
spondence files of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


. University of Pennsylvania i ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


COMPENDIUM AND DESCRIPTION OF THE WEST INDIES. By Antonio 
Vázquez de Espinosa. Translated by Charles Upson Clark. [Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 102.] (Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 1942. Pp. xii, 862. $2.50.) 


Tras substantial volume is a detailed and valuable description of Spain’s New 
World empire in about 1628 by the Carmelite missionary from Andalusia, Fray 
Antonio Vázquez de Espinosa. Charles Upson Clark discovered the manuscript 
in the Barberini Collection of the Vatican and translated it, adding a useful intro- ` 
duction and an excellent index but no explanatory comments on the text itself. 
The original plan to present the Spanish original with the translation unfor- 
tunately had to be given up, but all students of the Spanish colonial period will be 
grateful to Mr. Clark and the Smithsonian Institution for publishing at least an 
* English version. 

The special virtue of this compendium is not merely that it is the most com- 
plete and detailed description available of the people, products, history, and admin- 
istration of the whole Spanish empire from Mexico to Chile, not omitting the 
Philippine Islands or Paraguay, but the fact that Vázquez visited most of these 
places himself. He availed himself of the standard works of his day, such as 
Herrera and Gómara, but he frequently closes his chapters with the statement that ` 
“all of this I verified with my own eyes when I was in that country,” for he spent 
the years 1610-22 in the Indies. In addition he evidently had access to contem- 
porary administrative and military archives, for long tables of valuable data are 
given. If one wants to know the weight, diameter, size of ball, and powder re- 
quired for each of the forty-three cannons guarding Morro Castle in Havana, or 
the salaries of each of the royal officials in Chile, from captain in the army to 
caulker in the royal navy, or the number of Indians in each curacy of Yucatan in 
1669, Vázquez gives the answer. Indeed he refuses to set down information unless 
he can give full details, for his standards are high. Despite this mass of detail, it is 
a pleasant book to consult, for the author has a direct and intimate style of his own 
and obviously was a human being, not merely a statistically minded cleric. 

Vázquez describes the whole round of life in the colonies, university gradua- 
tion exercises in Lima, the use of quinine, an auto-da-fe, whale hunting, hospitals, 
Indian customs and languages, mosquitoes on the Guayaquil River, and such 
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delightful minutiae as the information that the rector of the College at Sucre 
received an allowance of four reals a day for grass for his mule. The author does 
not hesitate to criticize administrative practices and to suggest improvements, but 
this compendium illustrates very well the ponderosity, complexity, and grandeur 
of Spain’s empire in America, and one can easily understand why Antonio León 
Pinelo described the work in his Epitome (1629) as “the most exhaustive [work] 
produced to the present time.” 


Library of Congress Lewis HANKE 


INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Paul Radin, Professor of Anthropology, 
Black Mountain College. [The American Museum of Natural History Science 
Series.] (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1942. 
Pp. xvii, 324. $4.00.) 

Indians of South America is the first volume in English which attempts to 
survey the native peoples and cultures of South America in both pre- and post- 
Columbian times. The purpose of this volume is to give “a general, nontechnical 
survey of the main aboriginal cultures of the great South American continent, in 
order to show: first, what are their distinctive and specific traits; second, what 
relationships, if any, these cultures bear to one another; and third, what are their 
connections with the cultures of Central America and North America” (p. xii). 

In the newly rediscovered Trevisan manuscript, which may date from 1494, 
Professor Radin finds the first account of the natives of South America. These are 
the Arawaks, who, with the Carib and Tupi-Guarani tribes of the forests, were the 
great “wanderers and disseminators” of culture in the eastern half of the con- 
tinent. In the southern margins of the continent and in refuge areas such as the 
Brazilian highlands and the upper Amazon are found the representatives of the 
“Old Stock”—early migrants into South America whose descendants came into 
little contact with the culture bearers, except on the margins and at a late period. 
In the highlands is the home of the “great civilizations,” the Quechua (Inca) and 
Aymara, whose descendants still form an important part of the population. 

Those who are acquainted with The Story of the American Indian will find 
here the same excellent selection and interpretation of documentary and illustrative 
material. The reader acquires a vivid acquaintance with the significant aspects of 
life in selected cultures of representative tribes, based both upon the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century sources and on the accounts of modern anthropologists. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the juxtaposition of the accounts of Cieza de Leon and 
Adolph Bandelier—some 350 years apart—of the native cultures of Peru. 

The professional student of the peoples of South America, while gaining much 
insight into native life and many useful hypotheses, will be somewhat appalled at 
the extent to which Professor Radin has reconstructed culture history in South 
America. It seems to this reviewer that he has (1) minimized the influence of 
Andean cultures upon the rest of South America; (2) assumed that no important 
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cultural changes took place in.eastern South America before the arrival of the’ 
Arawaks sometime after 1000 a.p.; and (3) ascribed undue importance to the 

Arawaks as disseminators of culture in South America. There is space for one 

‘example: The Arawaks are brought across North America into the Southeast, , 
where they acquired ‘maize (which had previously been disseminated from 

Mexico, which in turn probably received it from the Andean region) and other 

cultural complexes which they took into South America via the Antilles and in- 

troduced to their neighbors. This Arawak hypothesis goes beyond the facts and 

in many cases against them. It is too facile a solution for the complexities of 

cultural development in South America in aboriginal times. 


University of Chicago `  Frep Escan 
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THE BABYLONIAN GENESIS: THE STORY OF THE CREATION. By Alexander 
Heidel. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 142, $1.50.) 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By David Jacobson. 
[Alumni Publication Series, Volume 11.] (Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College Press, 
1942, pp. 338, $2. 00.) “A study of the origins and early stages of development of the 
fundamental social institutions among various Semitic peoples of antiquity, especially 
the Hebrews, as recorded in the Bible.” í 


THE BIBLE IS HUMAN: A STUDY IN SECULAR HISTORY. By Louis Wallis. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. 346, $2.50.) 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION: THE DECLINE OF ROME TO 1660 and WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION: SINCE 1660. By Francis J. Tschan, the Pennsylvania State College, 
Harold ]. Grimm, Ohio State University, J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior College. 
Edited by Walter Consuelo Langsam. (Chicago, Lippincott, 1942, pp. 783, xciii, 787- 
1447, Ixxxii, $3.25 each.) 


THE OTTOMAN TURKS AND THE ARABS, 1511-1574. By George William Fred- 
erick Stripling. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1942, pp. 136, cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) This excellent monograph 
begins with a survey of the lands of the Arabs, showing that, previous to the Turkish 
conquest and occupation, they were already in the early stages of that decay which 
followed the voyages of the Portuguese and Spaniards. Then the author relates the 
story of the fall of the Mameluke Empire of Egypt, indicating that the initiative in ` 
the war was Egyptian rather than Ottoman, Also he points out that the Mamelukes 
did not seem to recognize their own weakness and decadence but marched to battle 
in complete confidence of victory. Following these chapters Dr. Stripling gives a very 
interesting account of the formation and development of Ottoman institutions of gov- 
ernment in Syria and Egypt. It early became evident that they were difficult provinces 
to administer, for strife and corruption were prevalent. The author continues with a 
brief description of the conquest of Iraq and of the Ottoman endeavors to control 
the Beduin Arabs. From the standpoint of European and world history the most sig- 
nificant Portion of the study lies in Dr. Stripling’s exposition of the many Ottoman 
attempts to revive the trade in these areas and, especially, to defeat the Portuguese 
and to drive them from the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and India. But, like Vienna, 
these places were too far from the heart of the empire for the sultan to deliver sus- 
tained and effective attacks. It is the author’s contention that the Turks were not 
wholly responsible for the later stagnant and impoverished condition of the Arab lands 
but rather that the shifting trade routes-left them isolated from the changing world. 

. Included in the book are three fine maps and an eighteen-page bibliography which in 
itself is a worthy contribution to the study of this period of the Near East. 
: S SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


STEPHEN. GRELLET, 1773-1855. By William Wistar Comfort. (New York, Macmillan, 
1942, pp. 210, $2.10,) 
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THE REVOLT OF THE SERBS AGAINST THE TURKS (1804-1813). Translated 
by. W. A. Morison. (New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 221, $2.25.) Translation of 
Serbian folk epics with the criginals. 


LETTERS FROM PERSIA, WRITTEN BY CHARLES AND EDWARD BURGESS. 
Edited by Benjamin Schwartz. (New York, New York Public Library, 1942, pp. 125, 
$1.00.) 


EPITOME OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By John Francis Bannon, Saint Louis 
University. (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1942, pp. xi, 291, $2.25.) 


WORLD HISTORY AT A GLANCE. By Joseph Reither, [New Home Library.] 
(Garden City, New York, Garden City Publishing Company, 1942, pp. 446, 69 cents.) 


GLIMPSES OF WORLD EISTORY: BEING FURTHER LETTERS TO HIS 
DAUGHTER WRITTEN IN PRISON, AND CONTAINING A RAMBLING 
ACCOUNT OF HISTORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, By Jawaharlal Nehru. (New 
York, John Day, 1942, pp. 1009, $4.00.) 


THEY GOT THE BLAME: THE STORY OF SCAPEGOATS IN HISTORY. By 
Kenneth M. Gould. Foreword by Elmer Davis. (New York, Association Press, 1942, 


pp. 63, apply.) 


EUROPE IN PERSPECTIVE: 1815 TO THE PRESENT. By James Edward Gillespie, 
Professor of Modern European History, the Pennsylvania State College, with the 
Collaboration of Anthony Netboy. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942, pp. xix, 945, 
lvi, $4.00.) The author of a valued modern Europe survey to 1815 offers this sturdy 
continuation volume, Its title and prefatory intimations directly interest a reviewer 
who long has awaited the ideal “after-1815” college text, presumably written by a 
specialist in the field and having noteworthy qualities of synthesis, historicity, and 
basic adequacy. Here, indeed, is an unusual organization of twenty-seven chapters as 
nine uneven “parts”; yet it involves no logical, fresh synthesis. Actually the general 
treatment is essentially conventional. Largely it follows that legendary thesis, which 
usually invalidates historical writings, that the nineteenth century began with reac- 
tionary “restorations” perforce entailing all subsequent major crises. Though he mis- 
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myths regarding its frivoling wrongheadedness. He properly deems the Holy Alliance 
not reactionary, Metternich typically conservative. Likewise he would eschew certain 
formative legends and axis biases often discrediting twentieth century treatments. The 
intent of chapters on World War I and its settlement is judicial, however wanting or 
disproportioned their content. Ill-balanced, similarly, are three “dried-egg” chapters— 
deemed exemplary by the preface—covering all nonpolitical aspects of two full cen- 
turies. Better warranted are claims for the unstinted handling of European expansion, 
the author’s recognized field, This limited critique must perforce suffice to characterize 
this as not the ideal text. Rather than a perspective history it is a compilation of ample 
old and new data, generally honest and effective, however uneven the worth of basic 
references cited. The product of mature experience, it has obvious practical qualities. 
Collaborative editing and other publication exigencies may explain the criticized 
weaknesses as well as certain make-up features of the book. F. E, Metvin + 


MAN'S MOST DANGEROUS MYTH: THE FALLACY OF RACE, By Montague 
Francis Ashley-Montagu. Foreword by Aldous Huxley, (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, pp. 227, $2.25.) A cultural anthropologist and anatomist examines 
the “race” theory and shows the fallacy of this theory. 
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THE AGES OF THE WORLD, By Friedrich Schelling. Translated [from the German] 
by Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, jr. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1942, 
pp. 262, $3.00.) “This little-known work of the German philosopher has been trans- 
lated with an extensive introduction and notes.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1815-1939. 
Compiled by Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Professor of History in the George Washington 
University. (Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers; distributors, Paul Pearlman, 1711 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 1942, pp. xiv, 272, $2.00.) This is probably the most com- 
plete selective bibliography of works chiefly in English, French, and German covering 
the years since 1815. The evaluation consists in Dr. Ragatz’ care in making the selec- 
tions, for there is no critical comment. Outstanding articles in periodicals are also 
listed, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF SPECIFIC BANKS, By John A. Muscalus. 
(Norristown, the author, 717 W. Marshall Street, 1942, pp. 16, 50 cents.) 


A HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH. By Raymond W. Albright. 
(Harrisburg, Evangelical Publishing House, 1942, pp. 520, $3.50.) 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE BRETHREN MOVEMENT. By H. A. Ironside. 
(Grand Rapids, Zondervan, 1942, pp. 219, $2.00.) 


THE HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Charles 
John Samuel Thompson. (New York, Schuman’s, 20 East 7oth Street, 1942, pp. 115, 
- $8.50.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE. By Mildred F. Stone. (Indianapolis, 
Insurance Research and Review Service, 1942, pp. 92, $1.25.) 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By Edgar Bruce Wesley. Second edition. 
(Boston, Heath, 1942, pp. 670, $3.00.) 


THEY CALLED HIM FATHER: THE LIFE STORY OF JOHN CHRISTIAN 
FREDERICK HEYER. By E. Theodore Bachmann. (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 
1942, pp. 342, $1.75.) This volume has met already with approval, and this reviewer — 
also calls it good. It was written in connection with the celebration in 1941 of the 
centennial of the American Lutheran Mission in India. It is the biography of “Father” 
John Christian Frederick Heyer (1793-1873), who instituted his church’s work in 
India and otherwise had a prominent share in the extension of Lutheranism in Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota. This is the first full-length account of one whose career was of 
unusual importance in the extension of Christianity in India, in particular. It depicts 
Heyer amidst the times and scenes contemporary with his eighty years in America, 
Germany, and the East. The study is objective, never sentimental. There is in it even 
a faint note of gentle cynicism now and then. The study raises incidentally such issues 
as the intrinsic worth of foreign missions, some’ connections direct and indirect of 
commerce, class, and missions, the place of the foreigner in modern India, the merits 
of peculiarly sectarian and denominational enterprise, and a missionary’s intellectual 
equipment and social behavior. Heyer’s life is given in terms of adventure. He was a 
hardy, restless man, thriving on activity and a change of scene. At the age of seventy- 
seven he set out on his third trip to India, journeying two months by sail and six 
weeks more by oxcart and otherwise before arrival at his old station, Rajahmundry. 
A little adverse criticism might be indulged in, for the author seems not to know his 
India too well, even while he uses his sources faithfully. Among the more serious slips 
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are allusions to Sanskrit as the “oldest” language’ of India, to the pariahs as a “caste,” 
. and to an “incarnation of tke deity Siva.” Nevertheless, the book has color and charm 
in Heyer’s own personality. Jonn CLARK ARCHER 


KINGDOM PATHFINDERS: BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARIES. By George Drach. (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1942, pp. 168, 60 
cents.) Of:the nine subjects of brief sketches in this little volume five worked in India, 
one in Liberia, one in Japan, one in China, and one in South America as well as 
India. The chief figure is Father Heyer, who found time to serve in Minnesota in the 
early sixties. 


FEDERATION: ITS NATURE AND CONDITIONS. By A. Berriedale Keith, Regius 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology; Lecturer on the Constitution of the 
British Empire in the University of Edinburgh. [Historical Association Pamphlet, 
No. 123.] (Exeter, Devon, Historical Association, Roborough Library, University Gok, 
lege, 1942; pp. 23, Is. 1d.) 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR. By Carl von Clausewitz. Translated and edited with an Intro- 
duction by Hans W. Gatzke. (Harrisburg, Military Service Publishing Company, 
1942, pp. 82, $1.00.) 


TOWARDS A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE: PROPOSALS FOR A. BASIC 
STRUCTURE. By Abraham Weinfeld. (Washington, American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942, pp. 52, $1.00.) 


TOWARD INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: A SERIES OF LECTURES AT 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. By Howard Robinson and others. (New York, Harper, 1942, 
pp. 226, $2.00.) 


TURKEY.’ By Barbara Ward. [World To-day.] (New York, Oxford University Press 
1942, pp. 121, $1.00.) 

THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL STATES. By Oscar J. Falnes. [Problems of Post- 
War Reconstruction Series.] (Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, 
pp. 21, apply.) 

THE NEGRO IN THE CARIBBEAN. By Eric Williams. [Bronze Booklet No. 8.] 
(Washington, Associates in Negro Folk Education, Box 636, Ben Franklin Station, 
1942, pp. 119, 50 cents.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONVENTIONS: THEIR INTERPRETATION AND 
REVISION. By Conley Hail Dillon. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1942, pp. xii, 271, $3.00.) 


POUVOIR: LES GÉNIES INVISIBLES DE LA CITÉ. By Guglielmo Ferrero. (New 
York, Brentano’s, 1942, pp. 345, $1.50.) i 


THE FACE OF THE WAR, 1931-1942. By Samuel H. Cuff. Maps by James Mc- 
Naughton and Robert Bright. (New York, Messner, 1942, pp. 290, $3.00.) 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE. 
By Michael Oakeshott. With a Foreword by Ernest Barker. American edition, with 
. five Prefaces by Frederic A. Ogg. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. xxiii, 241, $2.75.) 
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THE THREE DICTATORS: MUSSOLINI, STALIN, HITLER. By Frank Owen. 
Revised edition. (New Fark; Norton, 1942, pp. 270, $2.50.) 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC, 1936-1941: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BOOKS, PERIODICAL ARTICLES, AND MAPS, FROM THE END OF THE 
LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE TO THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR IN 
THE PACIFIC. By Werner B. Ellinger and Herbert Rosinski. With an Introduction 
by Edward Mead Earle. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. xiv, 80, 
$1.00.) 


THE ECONOMIC DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE: A STUDY 
IN CONFLICTS. A Symposium of the Latin American Economic Institute—-con- 
taining an Introduction by William P. Everts and Contributions by R. F. Behrendt, 
John F. Normano, Fred Lavis, H. B. Davis, Rodrigues Silva, E. B. Dietrich, Scott 
Nearing, and the National Planning Association. (Washington, American Council on , 
Public Affairs, 1941, pp. 170, cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) The task ahead of the United 
States, if our side is to shape the economic future structure of the world, will have to 
take into account the heterogeneous materials and philosophies contained in this book, 
This investigation into economic conflicts, with which it is convincingly demonstrated 
the Western Hemisphere abounds, suggests a dilemma for peacemakers, If they enter 
upon a moderate postwar reconstruction program for Europe, they will fail to solve 
our hemisphere's problems, which have so many roots in Europe. If they are thorough- 
going in the necessary European part of a solution, a more difficult task is ahead. 
Since the latter course alone now is acceptable, it is time that we get on with the 
greater intellectual effort it requires of us. The questions discussed in this book vary 
widely. They range from a review of Canada's position and an analysis of the Western 
Hemisphere's trade through, curiously enough, the observation of the only businessman 
contributor that when we become, as Europe has, “content with a fairly sure 4 or 5 
percent,” we too can stimulate our manufacturing capacity. Another essay announces 
the death of the Good Neighbor Policy at the hands of a new American imperialism. 
Still another provides a good account of totalitarian methods of penetration into Latin 
America. This, however, is immediately followed by one in which the thesis is ad- 
vanced that “the principle of competitive struggle for world mastery . . . has forced 
the United States into a position in which it must challenge the British Empire, and 
[to] salvage and appropriate as much of its holdings in the Western Hemisphere and 
the Pacific.” Despite these intransigent materials, Dr. Normano concludes with a 
summary remarkable indeed for its clarification of the problems of “continental or- 
ganization” both in Europe and America and for its clear statement of long-run 
objectives that must prevail if there is to be peace. Except for this essay the plural in 
the subtitle should have been transposed to read “Studies in Conflict.” 

ARTHUR R. Urcren 


.INTERNATIONAL LAW DOCUMENTS, 1940. [Naval War College.] (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1942, pp. vi, 257, 75 cents.) The War College publica- 
tion this. year does not deal with the usual discussions, notes, and solutions of inter- 
national law situations or topics, but is a compilation of forty-nine documents con- 
cerning belligerents and neutrals, covering the period from the invasion of Norway 
„through the issuance of the proclaimed list of certain blocked nationals—from April 
27, 1940, through July 17, 1941. Most of the documents are reprints from the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, the stated purpose being to make them “readily available to 
naval officers.” The 1940 volume is, in some respects, similar to the one issued in 


. 
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1916, which consisted primarily of neutrality proclamations and regulations. The 
1916 issue, however, contained annotations concerning neutrality questions and also 
many foreign documents. A few foreign documents are included in the 1940 volume, 
reprinted from the New York Times. It is stated in the preface that the’ discussions 
in the 1940 Naval War College classes gave special attention to international law in 
its relation to the conduct of the present war. Neither the discussions nor resulting 
conclusions are set forth. The series is continued, as has been the case since 1938, in 
collaboration with Professor Payson Sibley Wild, jr., of Harvard University. 
WiLLaro B. COWLES 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AND AFRICA FROM AN AMERICAN STAND- 
POINT. A Study by the Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims. (New 
York, Africa Bureau, 156 Fifth Avenue, 1942, pp. xi, 164, 75 cents.) “The application 
of the ‘Eight Points’ of the Charter to the problems of Africa, and especially those 
related to the welfare of the African people living south of the Sahara, with related 
material on African conditions and needs.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Volume 
LXVI, OCTOBER, 1936-MAY, 1941. (Boston, the Society, 1942, pp. xiv, 613.) Very 
few of the twenty-four papers and addresses in this volume are wholly local or 
antiquarian in theme or interest. Of the papers which for various reasons should appeal 
to historical scholars in a wider area the following might be singled out: Wilbur C. 
Abbot, “The First Newspapermen” (in England especially, 1640-53); Henry Adams, 
“Why Did Not England Recognize the Confederacy?”; Stewart Mitchell, “Henry 
Adams and Some of His Students”; Henry S, Commager, “John Fiske: An Inter- 
pretation”; George G. Wolkins, “Writs of Assistance in England”; Zechariah Chafee, 
jr., “Reapportioning the House of Representatives under the 1940 Census”; and Samuel 
E. Morison, “Albert Bushnell Hart: A Tribute.” The address on the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary founding of the society was delivered by Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 


THE ACADEMIC MAN: A STUDY IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF A PROFESSION. 
By Logan Wilson. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1942, pp. 254, $3.00.) 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK: A COMPENDIUM OF THE 
WORLD'S PROGRESS FOR THE YEAR 1941. Edited by Charles Earle Funk and 
others. (New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1942, pp. 782, $6.25.) 


1942 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR: A RECORD OF THE MARCH OF 
EVENTS OF 1941. (Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1942, pp. 775, $10.00.) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY ABSTRACTS OF THESES, (Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1941, pp. 569, $2.00.) 


STANFORD STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 1941, FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY. Edited 
by Hardin Craig. (Stanford University, published by the University, 1941, pp. vi, 
387, cloth $3.50, paper $3.00.) This stout volume is an extremely miscellaneous list 
of brief and well-written essays in the field of linguistics and literature, All the authórs 
are or have been connected in some way with Stanford. Three of the papers have’ 
titles indicative of historical subjects: Albert Guérard, “The Growth of the Historical 
Spirit”; Robert A. Hume, “Henry Adams's Quest for Certainty”; and William Leonard 
Schwartz, “Diplomats in Modern French Literature.” 
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CURRENT NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES: A LIST OF SOURCES OF INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING CURRENT BOOKS OF ALL COUNTRIES. Compiled by . 
Lawrence Heyl. Revised edition. (Chicago, American Library Association, 1942, pp. 19, 
75 cents, mimeographed.) 


AN INDEX TO INDEXES: A SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHED 
INDEXES. By Norma Olin Ireland, Director, Ireland Indexing Service, El Monte, 
California. [Useful Reference Series, No, 67.] (Boston, F. W. Faxon, 1942, pp. xvi, 
107, $1.75.) The index is obviously intended as an aid to reference work in small 
libraries, its use for serious study being curtailed by the omission of all foreign lan- 
guage indéxes and all but a half dozen published outside the United States. The 
majority of entries are for cumulative indexes of American periodicals, with the 
remaining entries largely indexes to governmental publications or lists and bibliog- 
raphies published by them. Several categories are included which would seem to be 
outside the book's field as limited by its title, such as various encyclopedias, analytical 
indexes to the works of individual authors, and some fifty dictionaries of quotations. ` 
The choice of indexes included is not clear. The index to the Journal of Farm 
Economics, 1919-38, is given, but not that for the Journal of Dairy Science, 1917-37; 
for the American Surgical Association’s Transactions, 1880-1906, but not for Annals of 
Surgery, 1885-1935. The excellent index to the quarterly Journal of Economics, cover- 
ing 1886-1936, and the index to the American Society of International Law’s Proceed- 
ings, 1907-20, are both omitted. The index covering 1867-1920 of the Transactions of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers is given, but not its index for 1921-34. Of the 
twenty-nine indexes under the subject heading “Agriculture,” nineteen are indexes for 
publications of the United States Department of Agriculture—which published a more 
complete index of its own. In this field only three entries list material later than 1938, 
and only five more later than 1930. The book is neither comprehensive nor consistent, 
and it does not bring all the indexes mentioned down to date. WINIFRED GREGORY 
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Ancient History! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANT TO THE GREEKS. By Walter R. Agard. (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1942, pp. xii, 278, $3.00.) This admirably 
organized and clearly written book, fully equipped for that use in the classroom which 
it richly deserves, has a threefold character: it is at once a brief, selective history of 
the development of Greek culture from Homer to the later Stoics, an analysis of the 
‘way in which the Greeks (chiefly the Athenians) practiced democracy, and a tract- - 
for the times. In an introductory chapter Mr. Agard sets down ten characteristic values 
of democracy and proceeds to show with what degree of success they were realized 
in the ancient society which gave us the very concept and the word itself. Democracy 
as outlined in the funeral speech by Pericles, which serves the author as an apt text, 
was a unity exhibited in numerous forms, in education, the drama, community art, 
etc., as well as in politics. The darker side of the theme is not concealed, for Mr. Agard 
places in their proper relation to the Athenian system the problems of slavery, the 
low status of women, and the hypocritical atrocity of an actual democracy deliberately | 
establishing an empire and fighting desperately to retain and even re-establish it. In ` 
such a thought-provoking book one: may feel entitled to a comment or so upon the 
subject matter. Thus there is room for doubt whether Solon's to ison meant merely 
“equality before the law” rather than “fair treatment” in general. For the first one - 
would expect the avoidance of civil strife, while the word war suggests here. the 
relations between states—it was the early Pythagoreans who first gave classic formula- 
tion to the principles of the authoritarian state (C. J. 33,537.9). Homer at least partly 
anticipated Aristotle in the principle of the “slave by nature” (155). Especially admira- 
ble is chapter x as an analysis, in terms of a democratic ideology of the dramatic and ' 
ethical problems involved in the doctrines of fate and free will. Like many students of 
democracy before him, Mr. Agard seeks the remedy for its ills in yet more of the same 
thing, specifically an intensive democracy at home and a more inclusive' democracy 
abroad; accepting thus the first steps, for the race, toward the ideal of the Stoic Zeno 
(although he is not mentioned in this connection), who “conceived a world-society, in 
which there would be no separate States; one great City of gods and men, where all 
should be citizens and members one of another, bound together not by human laws 
but by love” (G. Murray). Perhaps we still have something to learn from the Greek, 
and that not merely in matters to avoid but also in goals which we might profitably 

“seek,” f W. A. OLDFATHER and L. R. Linn’ 


ON AGRICULTURE. By Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella. With an English 
Translation by Harrison Boyd Ash. [Loeb Classical Library.] (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1942, pp. 482, $2.50.) ` 


CORPUS VASORUM ANTIQUORUM: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FOGG 
MUSEUM AND GALLATIN COLLECTIONS. By George H. Chase and Mary 
Zelia Pease. U. S. A., Fascicule 8. [Union académique internationale.] (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942, pp. 116, plates xLII, 33-64, $5.00.) This fascicule of 
sixty-eight plates presents interesting material of many periods, ranging from Myce- . 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned, notices are, in general, contributed by-the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 1 
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” nacan, East Greek, and Cypriote to Etruscan and Roman, with the emphasis—at 
least in the Gallatin Collection—on Attic black. and red-figure. The collection of 
vases in the Fogg Museum is made up largely of gifts by generous friends. The most 
important part, the Hoppin Collection, was bequeathed in 1924 and was published in 
the Corpus in 1926. The material, now excellently described by Dr. Chase, is good 
study material and includes a few exceptional Attic pieces, such as a seventh century 
jug, and fifth century examples by the Foundry Painter, the Berlin Painter, and the 
Euaion Painter. The Gallatin Collection is qualitatively of course much higher, having 
been purchased piece by piece by a discriminating collector. Part of it was published 
by Mr. Gallatin in 1926 in the same fascicule as the Hoppin vases. The examples now 
described are those subsequently purchased. Just before the publication of this fascicule 
tlie whole collection was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. Among the high 
spots in the present fascicule are a seventh century ointment jug in the form of a 
helmeted head with a gorgoneion:on the frontal, and vases by such distinguished 
Attic painters as Pheidippos, the Magnoncourt Painter, the Euaichme Painter, and 
the Providence Painter. Among the most remarkable is a group of four lekythoi by 
the Sappho Painter, one with a unique subject: Helios rising from’ the sea while the 
goddesses of night and dawn depart and Herakles squats on a rock and roasts pieces 
of meat over a burning altar—evidently a sacrificial rite at sunrise. Miss Pease’s text 
on this important material is worthy of high praise. It is concise and to the point and 
yet comprehensive. The descriptions are vivid, pithy, interpretative, accurate; the dis- 

* cussions and comparisons sound, revealing expert knowledge and wide reading. The 
plates could have been extended and more details given to advantage. 

‘ GiseLa M. A. RICHTER 
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E. Doucras VAN Buren. A Collection of Cylinder Seals in the Bibliotheca Vaticana. 4m, Jour. 
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DowaLo F. Brown. The Arctuated Lintel and ts Symbolic Interpretation in Late Antique Art. 
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MEDIAEVAL FEUDALISM. By Carl Stephenson, Professor of History, Cornell Uni-. 
versity. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1942, pp. ix, 116, $1.25.) Professor Stephenson 
has written a clear and attractive essay on an extremely complicated subject. By 
cutting the discussion down to the essentials he has produced a fine presentation. 
In his discussion of the origins of feudalism he has emphasized the pertinent and 
dodged the more controversial issues to produce an account which brings out the 
strongly Germanic background of feudalism. By completely omitting any discussion 
of the manorial system he has avoided the besetting sin of most popularizers of 
feudalism. His chapters on the “Principles of Feudal Tenure” and “Chivalry” are the 
best part of the essay. They are models of intelligent condensation and sound sense 
which leave the reader with as clear.a grasp of the fundamentals of feudalism as one 
could expect iri so brief a space. The explanations of “the knight” and “the fief” are 
especially clear: In the discussion of “The Feudal Nobility” he has wisely drawn on 
the Bayeux Tapestry for his pictures of furniture and equipment, thus emphasizing 
the primitive aspects of rising feudalism. Perhaps a few more pages on diversions and 
the ordinary life of the feudal noble might have been added. The least successful 
chapter is that on “Feudalism and the Mediaeval State.” He rightly insists on the 
natural rise of feudalism to fill a political need. But when he comes to the main dis- 
cussion he, like so many English and American scholars, seems at home only in 
France and England. We could have welcomed a less summary dismissal of feudalism 
in Céntral Europe and Italy. His final chapter on “The Decay of Feudalism” ranks 
among his best in its restrained appraisal of gunpowder and its emphasis on the 
economic factors. Taken altogether, Professor Stephenson has furnished us with a 
brief and clear discussion of feudalism attractive enough for the general reader and 
adequate enough to place in the hands of our students. J. E. WRENCH 


THE MIDDLE AGES, 395-1500. By Joseph R. Strayer, Henry Charles Lea Professor of 
History, Princeton University, and Dana Carleton Munro, Late Dodge Professor of 
Medieval History, Princeton University. [The Century Historical Series, William E. 
Lingelbach, Editor.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1942, pp. ix, 568, $4.00.) One 
of the most eminent of our youngér medievalists has reorganized and rewritten the 
chief synthesizing work of a patriarch of medieval studies in America. Within its 
deliberately chosen limitations the result is a triumph: a book which cannot fail to 
influence widely the teaching and thinking of scholars concerned with the Middle 
Ages and early Renaissance. As a general survey it suffers from serious inadequacies 
arising chiefly from restrictions of length imposed by the publisher, but in his preface 
Strayer legitimately insists that drastic selectivity is the alternative preferable to super- 
ficiality. He has compressed the period before 1000 into 157 pages. He has minimized 
discussion of the fine arts, literature, science, philosophy, theology, and the more 
intimate aspects of religion. Cassiodorus is presented not as the father of Benedictine . 
erudition but as Theodoric’s pedantic secretary; Bede appears merely as the source of 
a quotation; Thomas Aquinas is mentioned thrice, and briefly; Italian art from Giotto 
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to Michelangelo is given a page. This is the price which Strayer has paid to make 
possible a masterly treatment of the political, institutional, and economic aspects of his 
period. Within the area which he has chosen to cultivate, Strayer writes with authority 
and clarity. The reader’s pencil will blunt itself with underscoring rather than with: 
marginal expostulation. So far as the present reviewer can judge, the author's in- 
formation and opinions in these matters are not simply abreast of the monographs: 
they rest likewise on conversation with the scholars who will write the monographs 
of the next few years. Strayer has an enviable ability to pose a problem succinctly, to 
summarize intricate discussion, and to illuminate his meaning with an epigram or an 
apt analogy from modern experience. Of the economic revival of the later Middle Ages 
he asks, “Why did merchants find it to their advantage to travel through a continent 
divided into petty, warring feudal states, when they had not been able to profit by the 
security and relative freedom of trade offered by the Roman Empire?” A revolution is 
condensed into a line: “The great estate was no longer a way of life; it had become 
an investment.” The ethical contrast between medieval and modern economic thought 
could not be better characterized: “The Church would no more have admitted that 
the principle of supply and demand should dominate economic activity than a doctor 
would admit that the principle of the survival of the fittest should dominate his 
medical practice.” Clearly, here is a volume, designed for university students, which 
will be gratefully read and pondered by professional historians as well, 

4 Lynn WHITE, JR. 


EXETER VIGNETTES: CLAREMBALD AND THE MIRACLES OF EXETER, 
EXETER IN NORMAN DAYS, THE MURDER OF THE PRECENTOR. By 
Frances Rose-Troup. (University College of the South-West of England, History of 
Exeter Research Group, Monograph No. 7.] (Manchester,.Manchester University 
Press, for the University College of the South-West of England, 1942, pp. 57, 5s.) 


SAADYA GAON, SCHOLAR, PHILOSOPHER, CHAMPION OF JUDAISM. By 
David Druck. Translated from the Yiddish by M. Z. R. Frank (New York, Bloch, 
1942, pp. 96, $1.00.) 


THE MEDIEVAL FRENCH “ROMAN D'ALEXANDRE.” Volume IV, “LE ROMAN 
DU FUERRE DE GADRES” D’EUSTACHE, ESSAI D'ÉTABLISSEMENT DU 
TEXTE. By E. C. Armstrong and Alfred Foulet. Volume V, VERSION OF ALEX- 
ANDRE DE PARIS: VARIANTS AND NOTES TO BRANCH II. With an Intro- 
duction by Frederick B. Agard. [Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, edited by Edward C. Armstrong, Numbers 39 and 40.] (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. vii, 110; v, 250, $5.00.) 


SAINTS AND SINNERS IN OLD ROMANCE: POEMS OF FEUDAL FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. By Charles Maxwell Lancaster. (Nashville, Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1942, pp. xxviii, 438, $3.00.) These poems are translations of medieval French 
and Anglo-Norman works chosen primarily for the student and general reader in- 
terested in the opera, the church, and the institution of chivalry. The literature classed 
under the heading “The Saints” includes the Sequence of Saint Eulalia, The Life of 
Saint Leger, The Martyrdom of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, The Life of Saint 
Alexis, and Robert the Devil. Under the heading “The Sinners” one finds The Wish 
of Aucassin, Fair Yolanth, and six selections on the Tristan Theme. The volume 
should help teachers in search of translations and presents in convenient and compact 
form materials appearing for the first time in English and other items scattered in 
various collections. The reviewer found the writing of the introduction somewhat too 
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“literary” to suit his personal taste and is of the opinion that here, as elsewhere, 
figurative language so'often lacks the force and clarity of direct statement. 
Gray C. Boyce 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF WALES: Volume I, PREHISTORIC 
TIMES TO 1063 A.D. By 4. H. Williams. (Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board; 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. 192, $1.75.) This little book is a very 
fine introductory guide to the early and medieval period of Welsh history, and as 
such should prove of invaluable worth to all medievalists and others interested in the 
history of the least well known of the four peoples of the British Isles. The author has 
attempted with considerable success to carry the reader through the complicated 
maze of personalities and customs which has tended to make early Welsh history so 
confusing for both the historian and the Jayman alike. Dr. Williams lays no claim 
to his having brought forth an original piece of research. Instead, he has attempted to 
give within a very short compass the essentials of Welsh history from the earliest 
beginnings to the period of the Norman Conquest as revealed by the most recent 
findings of contemporary archaeologists and historians. The book is interestingly 
illustrated with charts, maps, and photographs. It is to be hoped that the present 
difficulties will not seriously delay the publication of the succeeding volumes, which 
will carry on the story of Welsh history to the present day. 

EDWARD GEORGE HARTMANN 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Frederick C. Dietz, University of 
Illinois. (New York, Holt, 1942, pp. xii, 616, $3.00.) Professor Dietz has more than 
fulfilled his modestly stated purpose of providing American students with a text “for 
the study of English economic history . . . written in the American idiom.” He has 
actually produced a volume which, without seeming too long or too crowded, surveys 
the whole field, from Roman Britain to the current problems of war, with an amazing 
degree of thoroughness and detail. One of its chief virtues lies indeed in the skillful 
incorporation of the results of much recent scholarly investigation, thereby greatly 
reducing the lag usual between textbooks and the advancing front of scholarship. Even 
the lists of “Suggested Books for Further Reading,” appended to the various chapters, 
have a comprehensiveness which far transcends their avowed purpose and utility for 
the student. The Tudor and Stuart periods receive especially full treatment, which 
emphasizes the main theme of the continuity of economic evolution, by contrast with 
the thesis of revolution. The secular trends of economic progress since the Middle 
Ages are presented realistically within the framework of recurring business fluctua- 
tions. The maze of recent English economic history, particularly since the first World 
War, becomes an orderly mosaic by building it around Britain’s central problem and 
predicament of maintaining profitable production and of achieving better social stand- 
ards in a competitive world. The faults are those characteristic of textbooks. T'he 
style suffers from the cramping effect of technical and statistical detail; occasionally it 
slips into careless or trite phrasing. Some of the generalizations are debatable; Peel’s 
Bank Act of 1844, for example, was scarcely “planned economy.” A few statements of 
fact are more obscure than inaccurate. English contributions to technology are not 
always differentiated clearly from those of other nations. A good map of Britain, 
showing economically relevant place names, would have made a useful addition to a 
book written expressly for American students. SAMUEL REZNECK 
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TWO MISSIONS OF JACQUES DE LA BROSSE: AN ACCOUNT OF THE AF- 
FAIRS OF SCOTLAND IN THE YEAR 1543 AND THE JOURNAL OF THE 
SIEGE OF LEITH, 1560. Edited by Gladys Dickinson. [Publications of the Scottish 
History Society, Third Series, Volume XXXVI.] (Edinburgh, printed at the Uni- 
versity Press by T. and A. Constable for the Scottish History Society, 1942, pp. xi, 
188, 12.) 


THE LAW OF PROPERTY IN SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA. By Paul S. Clarkson and Clyde T. Warren. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1942, pp. xxvii, 346, $3.50.) 


THE ROCHESTER-SAVILE LETTERS, 1671-1680. Edited by John Harold Wilson, 
Associate Professor of English, the Ohio State University. [Graduate School Studies, 
Contributions in Languages and Literature, No. 8.] (Columbus, Ohio State University 
Press, 1941, pp. ix, 127, $1.75.) We have heard a good deal recently about John 
Wilmot, second earl of Rochester. This gay, brilliant, and unhappy figure, the product 
of an age of transition, seems to awaken some affinity in the modern mind, and in the 
last few years he has been the subject of quite a number of biographies and studies. 
In this volume Mr. Wilson presents the text of the complete remaining correspondence 
between Rochester and his close friend Henry Savile. There are thirty-three letters in 
all, nineteen from Rochester and fourteen from Savile. All of them have been printed 
before, but, as Mr. Wilson points out, they have never before been gathered into a 
single volume with a well-established text and an adequate commentary. That fact is 
the excuse for this new edition of material already published. Mr. Wilson seems to 
have used the best available texts, manuscript or otherwise, with the exception that 
he has apparently not seen the eleven manuscript Savile letters found among the 
-Harley Papers at Longleat, Wiltshire; for these he has followed the report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. In reprinting the correspondence Mr. Wilson has 
retained the original spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, which is perhaps not 
in conformity with the best modern practice. Apart from this, he has done a very 
good job of editing. The Rochester-Savile letters are so full of allusions to forgotten 
persons and events that they are almost incomprehensible today without an elaborate . 
commentary. Mr. Wilson gives us a biographical and historical introduction and 
detailed notes on the individual letters, all of which take up more than half the vol- 
ume. Presented in this form the correspondence tells a consecutive though necessarily 
incomplete story and makes pleasant and easy reading. WiLLram O, AYDELOTTE 


GUINEA’S CAPTIVE KINGS: BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE OF THE 
XVIIITE CENTURY. By Wylie Sypher. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1942, pp. x, 340, $3.00.) This study of a leading type of eighteenth century 
British reform literature suffers from Jack of historical perspective. The drive against 

` the British slave trade is incorrectly termed the earliest instance of modern propa- 
ganda, No attention whatsoever is paid to the rise of humanitarian sentiment in the 
United Kingdom and, in lieu of being placed in its proper setting as merely one 
aspect of a large movement embracing many unrelated objectives, the abolitionist 
campaign is viewed as a unique social phenomenon of the day. Lack of acquaintance 
with recent studies on the slave trade leads the author astray in painting “the horrors 
of the Middle Passage”—blacks were valuable cargo and were not, as alleged, “ordi- 
narily carried in holds with decks three feet apart” or “laid side by side, chained.” The 
author’s failure to employ the library facilities of Washington, New York, and England 
has likewise caused him to miss numerous works which he could have used to good 
advantage, whereas lack of familiarity with counterpropaganda activities carried on 
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by the West India interest, long known to students of Caribbean history, badly dis- 
torts his narrative. Within these rather severe limitations, Professor Sypher has pro- 
duced a well-written book that will be of interest to students of European expansion 
and modern humanitarianism as well as to students of English literature. His title, 
bringing the doctrine of “the noble Negro” into focus, is well chosen. His treatment 
of antislavery verse, drama, and fiction makes sprightly reading. A broader outlook 
and wider research might well have resulted in a definitive volume. Specialists in any 
period of English history are expected, as a matter of course, to become thoroughly 
familiar with the literature of the era and pertinent monographs bearing on it. Surely, 
then, it is not unreasonable to expect specialists in any phase of English literature to 
be thoroughly conversant with the history of the time, since the two are so closely 
interrelated. ` LoweLL Racatz 


REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
POLWARTH, C. B. E, FORMERLY PRESERVED AT MERTOUN HOUSE, 
BERWICKSHIRE, AND NOW IN H. M. GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, 
EDINBURGH. Volume IV, Edited by the Rev. Henry Paton. [Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 67.] (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, British Library of 
Information, 1942, pp. liv, 366, $2.90.) “This volume continues the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of Alexander Lord Polwarth from the beginning of 1724 to the end of 
September 1725. It deals principally with the Congress of Cambrai and with those | 
negotiations between Spain and the Emperor which took place elsewhere. . . . The 
proceedings of the Congress, and the part played by the British ambassadors, must be 
understood in relation to the general diplomatic background, which is not fully 
depicted in these papers. The accession of Robert Walpole as Prime Minister, and the 
replacement of Carteret by Newcastle as Foreign Secretary, inaugurated an important ` 
change in British foreign policy. Close co-operation with France now became the 
rule, and in the affairs of the Congress this co-operation was carried to the point of 
subservience.” The correspondence of Horace Walpole, newly appointed minister: to 
France, is of interest. He had much with his brother, the new prime minister. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENTS RESPECT- 
ING NORTH AMERICA. Edited by Leo Francis Stock. Volume V, 1739-1754. 
(Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1941, pp. xxv, 658, $4.00, paper 
$3.50.) Again, all students of American colonial history are indebted to Professor 
Stock, who collected and edited the materials for the preceding four volumes of the 
Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting North America, The 
same careful workmanship, the same clear understanding of the relative value of the 
sources upon which he was forced to rely, that characterize the earlier volumes are 
in evidence in the volume now under review. This covers the period from the session 
of November 15, 1739, of the eighth parliament of Great Britain to the session ending 
on April 6, 1754, of the tenth parliament; it also includes the parliament of Ireland 
from the session which began October 9, 1739, to the session that ended on January 
15, 1754. This period of fifteen years includes the naval war with Spain, the War of 
the Austrian Succession, better known in American history as King George’s War, the 
Peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, the vain efforts to stabilize the peace through the work of 
the Anglo-French commission sitting in Paris between the years 1750 and 1754, and 
the growing tension of international rivalry in North America, However, such ques- 
tions as the regulation of the New England currency, the restriction upon the produc- 
tion and manufacture of American iron and steel, the reorganization of the African 
slave trade, the transportation of felons to the New World from Great Britain and 
Ireland, the support of the weak colonies of Georgia and Nova Scotia, and the plight 
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of the British sugar islands are also particularly stressed in the debates and proceed- 
ings of parliament. These also show how the “trade and navigation system sometimes 
gave to colonial shipowners and exporters a great advantage over their trade rivals 
in England—for example, i in the export of wheat to the Iberian Peninsula and to the 
Mediterranean. Lawrence Henry Gipson 


ANTICIPATION. By Richard Tickell. Reprinted from the First Edition, London, 1778, 
with an Introduction, Notes, & a Bibliography of Tickell’s Writings by L. H. Butter- 
field. (New York, King’s Crown Press, 1942, pp. xi, 97, $1.50.) “This is the first 
reprint since 1822 of a political and literary satire that was first published in London 
in 1778. Written with the approval and perhaps with the aid of Lord North, Anticipa- 
tion is a mimic version, published three days before Parliament met, of the first day’s 
debate in the House of Commons in the session of 1778-79. The topics of debate all 
bear directly on the war in America, then at a critical stage. Though a Tory pam- 
phleteer, Tickell distributes his satire among speakers on both sides of the House, * 
and the result is a witty parody on parliamentary oratory that delighted readers of 
all parties, from Gibbon and Dr. Johnson to Fox and Burke. As a picture of an 
embattled House of Commons during the American Revolution, Anticipation retains 
historical interest, and its wit, too, is still alive,” 


THE HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. Supple- 
" ment, 1931-40. (New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 661, $4.50.) 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Fourth Series, Volume 
XXIV. (London, Royal Historical Society, 1942, pp. vii, 201.) In addition to the presi- 
dential address by Professor F. M. Stenton, entitled “The Historical Bearing of Place- 
Name Studies: The Danish Settlement of Eastern England,” the following papers are 
included in this volume: “Archbishop Wulfstan, Homilist and Statesman,” by D. 
Whitelock; “The Origin of Impeachment,” by T. F. T. Plucknett; “The Regimen 
Scaccarii in English Monasteries,” by R. A. L. Smith; and “The Attitude of Whitgift 
and Bancroft to the Scottish Church,” by Gordon Donaldson. 


‘THE PENGUIN HANSARD. Volume IV, THE SECOND WINTER. (New York, 
_ Penguin Books, 1942, pp. 287, 25 cents.) 


' REPORT OF THE CANADIAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 1940- 

_ 1941. (Ottawa, the Association, 1942, pp. 107, 85.) The work includes the following 
papers: “Three Hundred Years in Quebec, 1639-1941,” by the Rev. Mother M. St, 
James; “Some Problems of Church and State in Canada and Ireland, 1790 to 1815,” 
by D. J. McDougall; “The Right Rev. Edmund Burke, D. D., ‘Apostle of Upper 
Canada, Bishop of Zion, First Vicar Apostolic of Nova Scotia: 1753-1820,” by the 
Rev. Brother Alfred; “Laurence Kavanagh,” by the Rev. D. J. Rankin; “Catholic 

. Pioneers of Tyendinaga and Neighboring Townships,” by Clara McFerran; “A Dis- 
tinguished Son of Huron County, the Rev. Stephen Eckert, O. M. Cap.,” by Thomas S. 
Melady; “Saint-Sulpice et la hiérarchie de POntario,” by Olivier Maurault; “Soixante- 
et-quinze ans de vie catholique et francaise en Ontario,” by Gustave Lacasse; “Napoléon 
et l'Église,” by Georges Simard; “Situation politique de PÉglise Canadienne sous le. 
régime frangais,” by Gustave Lanctot; “Le grand vicaire Dufresne,” by Dolor Biron; 
and “Pierre Girard,” by Louis. C, O'Neil. 


CANADA, TODAY AND TOMORROW. By William Henry Chamberlin. [Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1942, pp. 344, $3.00.) “A survey and 
appraisal of modern Canada—its war effort, its personalities, politics, and economics, 
and some tentative suggestions as to the probable Canadian future.” 
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` NORGES NÄRINGSLIV UNDER OCKUPATIONEN. By Otto Chr. Malterud. (Stock- 
holm, Kooperativa Förbundets Bokförlag, 1942, pp. 159.) 


ODDS AGAINST NORWAY. By E. Hauge. (London, Lindsay Druiinond, 1941, pp. 
218.) A participant in the Norwegian War describes the reactions of ania to 
the invasion. ` 
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DANMARKS ØDE EFTER 9. APRIL. By Niels Ebbesen [pseud.]. (Stockholm, Natur 
och Kultur, 1942, pp. 159.) This account, by a Danish newspaper man, is the first clear 
portrayal of developments in Denmark since the occupation. Particularly effective are 
the brief characterizations of individual collaborationists, appeasers, “wavering” in- 
dividuals, and out-and-out Danish Nazis. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LABOR RELATIONS IN SWEDEN. By James J. Robbins, 
Dean of the Graduate Division, School of Social Sciences & Public Affairs, the Amer- 
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NAZI GUIDE TO NAZISM. Edited by Rolf Tell, (Washington, American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942, pp. 191, cloth $2.00, paper $1.00.) Again as in the last war the 
` Germans are faced with carefully documented utterances out of their own mouths. It 
is easy to say in answer that such compilations could be made from the utterances of 
jingoes and demagogues among any people. But they would be just such, whereas these 
reiterations of the philosophy of might is right come each successive generation among 
the Germans and are uttered, however fantastic they seem, by men honored in Ger- 
many and sometimes abroad for what they have done in a dozen fields of thought 
and action. When the Germans choose or accep: and follow leaders who underline 
their repulsive doctrines with the blood and tears of ravished neighbors, it is difficult, 
even with the best will in the world, not to see the Germans as they see themselves, a 
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peculiar, a special people but one whose specialty and peculiarity derives from uneradi- 
cated barbarian paganism.. These documented volumes take up the theme in the same 
scholarly way in which it was treated in the American war pamphlet Conquest and 
Kultur (1918). Thus Speaks Germany repeats some of the same material but adds 
‘many earlier and, of course, many later utterances, for the audible -voices of Hitler 
Germany are a supporting chorus for Mein Kampf yet the tune goes back of even the, * * 
earliest dated utterances in the Armstrong volume. The small volume edited by Tell 
and first printed in England confines itself, as its title indicates, to the harpies who are 
now picking the bones of conquered nations. 
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(A. D. 1700-1740). Translated from the German and edited by Dom Graf. (St. Louis, 
B. Herder, 1942, pp. 1198, $5.00, each.) 
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‘RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


SIRIISKIE ISTOCHNIKI PO ISTORII NARODOV SSSR [Syrian sources for the 
history of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.]. By N. Pigulevskaya. (Moscow-Leningrad, 
Izdatelstvo Akademii nauk SSSR, 1941, pp. 171, 8.50 r.) Issued under the auspices of 
the Oriental Institute attached to the Academy of Sciences, this work opens with an 
analysis of the Syrian chronicles of the fifth to seventh centuries, relating to the fol- 
lowing three subjects: the Central Asiatic and Caspian regions in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the Caucasus, Avars and Slavs. The lengthy study is followed by a Russian 
translation of the History by John of Ephesus (ca. 507-86) and of a part of the so-called 
Chronicle of Zechariah of Mytilene, known as the Rhetor (flourished in the first half 
of the sixth century). AvraHM YARMOLINSKY 


THE NEW ORDER IN POLAND. By Simon Segal. With an Introduction by Raymond 
Leslie Buell. (New York, Knopf, 1942, pp. viii, 286, x, $3.00.) 


THE BLACK BOOK OF POLAND. (New York, Putnam, 1942, pp. 629, $3.00.) “A 
detailed account, with documentary proof, of the working of the ‘New Order’ in 
Poland from September, 1939, to June, 1941.” 


RASPUTIN, NEITHER DEVIL NOR SAINT. By Elizabeth Judas. (Los Angeles, 
‘Wetzel, 1942, pp. 283, $2.50.) 


LENIN ON THE AGRARIAN QUESTION. By Anna Rochester. (New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1942, pp. 224, $2.50.) “This study sketches briefly the background 
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of Lenin’s agrarian work and traces chronologically, from his own writings, the course 
of Lenin’s thinking on such questions.” 


SOVIET ASIA: DEMOCRACY’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE. By Raymond Arthur 
Davies and Andrew ]. Steiger. (New York, Dial Press, 1942, pp. 384, $3.00.) “Two 
journalists attempt to give Americans the facts of vital interest about Soviet Asia. A 
great many quotations from Joseph Stalin’s speeches are used.” 
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KON 

THE FOUNDING OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY, THE FALL OF SUI AND RISE 
OF T'ANG: A PRELIMINARY SURVEY. By Woodbridge Bingham, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Far Eastern History, University of California. [American Council of Learned 
Societies, Studies in Chinese and Related Civilizations, Number 4.] (Baltimore, 
Waverly Press, 1941, pp. xiii, 183, $3.50.) In this work, the first volume of a projected 
series of four devoted to the founding of the T’ang dynasty, the author sets himself 
the task of determining the chronological sequence of events occurring in China dur- 
ing the concluding years of the Sui dynasty and the establishment of the T’ang 
dynasty. He bases his research largely on the four Dynastic Histories covering the 
period and makes extensive use of other relevant Chinese materials. After an account 
of the life and times of the last Sui emperor, in which especial attention is paid to the 
internal politics and economics and the foreign relations of the Sui empire, the author 
discusses the internal collapse of the Sui and the ensuing political upheavals. He next 
takes up the rise to power of the Li family, which culminated in a.D. 618, when 
Li Yuan was enthroned as first emperor of the T’ang dynasty. His conclusions are 
summarized in the final chapter. The six appendixes include valuable accounts of the 
uprisings taking place between a.D. 613 and 617, translated from the Swi-shu and the 
T'ang-shu. There is an eclectic, annotated bibliography and three folding maps, one of 
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the Sui empire and two showing the incidence of banditry and rebellion at the end 
of the Sui. It is no exaggeration to say that Dr. Bingham's work is one of the out- 
standing contributions of American Sinology. Here for the first time in any language 
we have assembled a carefully detailed account of China's political development 
through a period of dynastic change. While the author may be criticized for attributing 
to personalities and to political factors a causal significance in the change from Sti to. 
T'ang which they do not possess, nevertheless, in his emphasis on political factors he 
provides a framework of names, dates, and trends against which it is possible to per- 
ceive the operation- of societal and economic factors in their proper perspectives. Aside 
from this point, the reviewer has but little fault to find. Where Dr. Bingham’s transla- 
tions were checked, they proved meticulously correct. His bibliography omits the 
relevant research by modern Chinese scholars, but we may expect him to take care of 
this in the more extended bibliography which'he promises to include in one of the 
later volumes in the series. F. D. ScHuLTHEIS 


ORIGIN OF THE FAR EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS: A BRIEF HANDBOOK. By 
Carl Whiting Bishop. [Smithsonian Institution War Background Studies, No. 1.] 
(Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1942, pp. 53, apply.) 


STRATEGY AT SINGAPORE, By Eugene H. Miller. With an Introduction by Captain 
W. D. Puleston. [A Study of the American Council on Public Affairs.] (New York, 
Macmillan, 1942, pp. viii, 145, $2.50.) A clear, concise, comprehensive, and well- 
documented account is given in this book of how- Singapore developed into a great 
naval base during the 1920's and 1930's. Technical considerations are not omitted, but 

* essentially this is a book for laymen interested in historical analysis. The author is con- 
cerned primarily with the stress and strain of international politics acting and reacting 
on domestic politics in England and in the dominions, now advancing, now retarding, 
the fortification of Singapore. From 1923 to 1938, the date of its completion, the Singa- 
pore base was a lively subject for discussion in all the British world. The opposition . 
based its arguments mainly on two grounds—expense and political consistency, The 
admiralty asked for ten million pounds, but the opposition said it would ultimately 
cost far more and to spend this at a time when Britain was just beginning to recover 
from the first World War was absurd. What would not such a sum do in clearing 
slums and in building schools? Furthermore, was it consistent for England to talk 
peace, praise the League of Nations, sign the Briand-Kellogg Pact, and at the same time 
prepare ostensibly for war? To fortify Singapore would anger Japan and instantly 
undo the good work done by the Washington Conference in amicably settling the Far 
Eastern Question; to do so would not violate England’s pledged word but would 

‘violate the spirit of the Washington settlement. Arguments for the other side were 
equally cogent; the Anglo-Japanese Treaty had not been renewed, the base would 
result in ultimate naval economy, it would please Australia and New Zealand, it would 
be insurance against future disaster, it would provide a well-rounded strategic defense 
of imperial trade routes. The book may be heartily recommended, with the exception 
of the last chapter, “Setback at Singapore,” which is a mélange of various naval and 
political facts and surmises of little use in explaining why this strongly fortified out- 
post of empire fell so speedily to the Japanese. j Water P. HaLL 
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Sept. 
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Joe J. Micke. Liberalism in Eclipse [in Japan]. Southwest Rev., Autumn, 1941. 

Kare L. MrrcmeLL. The Political Function of the Japanese Emperor. Amerasia, Oct. 25. 
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GENERAL 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: By Thomas A. Bailey, 
Stanford University. [Crofts American History Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, General 
Editor.] Second edition. (New York, F. S. Crofts, 1942, pp..xxvi, 864, $4.25.) For a 
review of the first edition see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 675. The present edition, besides 
the usual corrections and attention to new material in text and bibliography, includes 
two new chapters on Amer:ca's entrance into the second World War. 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, By Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Farnam Professor of Diplomatic History in Yale University. Revised edition. (New 
York, Henry Holt, 1942, pp. viii, 934, $4.00.) (See 4m. Hist. Rev., XLIII, 780-82.) In 
his preface the author says: “Without altering its content or its character, I have 
revised and corrected the body of the work and added chapters to bring it up to 
January 1, 1942, that is, to Pearl Harbor and the United Nations, leaving the Con- 
clusion to Time, the Great Expositor.” 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Allan Nevins. With Foreword 
by John G. Winant. (Loncon, Oxford University Press, 1942, pp. 144, 3s. 6d.) “A 
concise history of the growth and development of the United States, written especially 
for the British people.” 
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HORSE SENSE IN AMERICAN HUMOR, FROM BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO 
OGDEN NASH, By Walter Blair, the University of Chicago. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xv, 341, $2.75.) This is a serious, detailed study of a specific 

-aspect of American humor in relation to political and social life. The author's prin- 
cipal thesis is that a main reason for the influence of American humor is its close 
relation to the common-sense, utilitarian philosophy which has been dominant in the 
United States. Much of this has been voiced by fictional “fool characters” combining 
simple-mindedness and occasional native shrewdness or by similar characters assumed 
by the humorists themselves. The early Poor Richard, the mythical side of Davy © 
Crockett, Jack Downing, Petroleum V. Nasby, and Abe Martin are examples of the 
first; Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, and Will Rogers, in varying degree, of the second 
or of both. The more detailed discussions are confined to the better-known or once 
better-known humorous characters, There are brief comments on and mention of many 
minor humorists. Other citations give evidence of the author's wide reading in 
political and social history and periodical literature as well as in humor. Some of his 
conclusions may not seem entirely conclusive, and the critical comments may at times 
seem influenced by the partisan character of the writers discussed. He has neverthe- 
less cleared a path through much forgotten territory for those interested in further 
reading in it. Dr. Blair admits that the influence of the “fool character” and the writer 
“purveying homespun wisdom” is apparently declining, but he assembles evidence 
drawn from present-day columnists and cartoonists, syndicated and otherwise, to 
indicate that the apparent decline may be temporary or even that comic characters 
much like those of earlier days are so numerous that no one stands out prominently. 
The study as a whole indicates the value of contemporary humor to the social his- 
torian and the student and writer of literary history. The chief merit of the book is 
in its introductory detailed data rather than in any definitive conclusion reached. 

FRANK K. WALTER 


TRAVELS IN NEW FRANCE BY J. C. B. Prepared by Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
(Frontier Forts and Trails Survey), Division of Community Service Projects, Work 
Projects Administration. Edited by Sylvester K. Stevens, Donald H. Kent, and Emma 
Edith Woods. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1941, pp. xiv, 167, 
75 cents.) J. C. B. was an unidentified French soldier who spent the decade 1751-61 
in the New World and who participated in the French and Indian War. His position 
as commissary at Fort Duquesne and later as secretary to a distinguished officer gave 
him considerable leisure, and an inquiring turn of mind, coupled with a lively in- 
terest in affairs, led him to keep a record of events. This formed” the basis of the 
present narrative, written in the quiet of his parental home after his return to Paris. 
Friends urged him to publish his manuscript and he hoped to do so, but arrange- 
ments had not yet been completed when the Revolution broke out and weightier 
matters took precedence. Two copies happily survived, one in the Bibliothéque nationale 
and one in private hands, and in 1887, after a century of neglect, the book was at 
length brought out in Quebec under the title Voyage au Canada, dans le nord de 
l'Amérique septentrionale, fait depuis Pan 1751 à 1761. It attracted considerable favor- 
able attention at the time, but a limited edition materially restricted its usefulness, This 
English translation consequently forms a welcome addition to the scant literature of 
Anglo-French rivalry in the Americas. The author’s attempt at a history of the war 
led him into many inaccuracies and errors. But he is in his element in narrating, 
personal experiences, and his penetrating observations enable one to reconstruct 
frontier life and border warfare in picturesque detail. He was taken captive in the 
fall of Fort Levis in 1760 and was ultimately removed to New York City, where he 
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enjoyed the run of the metropolis for three months before being sent back to France’ 
. under an exchange agreement, It is interesting to note that one fifth of the common 

soldiers taken prisoner with him preferred to remain in America and to, begin life 

anew under the British flag. LoweLL RAGATZ 


WASHINGTON AND KOSCIUSZKO, By Ladislaus M. Kozlowski. [Annals, Volume 
VIL] (Chicago, Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 1942, pp. 61, 50 cents.) 
A brief study of Kosciuszko's part in the American Revolution ahd his relations to the 
commander in chief. Includes a number of Washington's letters to Kosciuszko and 
a few from Kosciuszko to Washington. 


‘ THE NAVAL GENIUS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Captain Dudley Wright ` 
- Knox. Foreword by Admiral Hilary P. es New edition. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942, pp. 137, $3.00.) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, WORLD CITIZEN. By Senator Elbert D. Thomas. (New. 
York, Modern Age Books, 1942, pp. viii, 280, $2.75.) Senator Thomas’ book is a tract 
for the times. In the introduction he states its thesis as follows: “that there has been 
much more unity in world affairs than most people realize; that some concepts, in 
their very nature, must be meant for universal application; that Jeffersonian Democracy 
is such a concept; and that Jefferson's interests were world-wide and not particular.” 
If this thésis be accepted, he adds, another will follow: “that democracy is essential to 
world .unity.” The last chapters, dealing with foreign affairs, are directed against the 
isolationists. Here, as elsewhere, the author seeks to penetrate to the essential thought 
and spirit of Jefferson, without being distracted by particularistic utterances which are 
meaningless outside of their historical setting, and, in the opinion of this reviewer, he 
shows discernment and sound judgment. The other chapters are devoted to various 
aspects of the Jeffersonian philosophy which the senator rightly regards not as a body | 
of rigid maxims but as a living faith. In presenting his interpretation of the mind of 
this patron saint of free democracy, he makes no parade of erudition. He draws his 
quotations primarily from Foley's Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, and, for historical purposes, 
he draws on James Truslow Adams, Francis W. Hirst, Gilbert Chinard, and other 
recent biographers. He does not mention Carl Becker, Henry Adams, or Charles A. 
Beard, and obviously he has made no effort to survey the vast body of monographic 
literature. This book is an interpretation of Jefferson’s words and spirit by a thoughtful 
public servant, who has found in them hope for a confused and war-torn world. 
Scholars may or may not need it but some other people, doubtless, still- do. 

Dumas MALONE 


PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By John Quincy Adams. Foreword by Charles 
True Adams. (New York, Greenberg, 1941, pp. vii, 136, $5.00.) This book is some- 
thing of an antiquarian curiosity. It was written more than a hundred years ago, but 
the manuscript was never sent to the printer, nor was it included in the published 
writings of the author as dutifully edited by his son, Charles Francis Adams, A 
second copy of the manuscript, now published for the first time, is said to repose in 
the mausoleum of the Adams Papers on indefinite deposit with the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. One of two reasons, or both, may have led Charles Francis Adams , 
to suppress this manuscript: in the first place, it was never finished; and secondly, the 
opinions of John Quincy Adams as to the character and conduct of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Timothy Pickering may have seemed too indiscreetly direct for the editorial 
conscience of sixty years ago. Mr. Charles True Adams offers this production with a 
short foreword containing two statements which impartial students of the famous 
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Memoirs of the sixth President will be inclined to question—the second, to be sure, is 
quoted from an unnamed correspondent. It would be difficult to prove that John 
Quincy Adams lacked “bias” because of “the direct personal impact of [his] contem- 
poraries upon [him].” Fascinating as his diary is, not many careful readers of it would 
wish to assert that “few have or ever had the temerity to question J.Q.’s statements.” 
John. Quincy Adams, with all his virtue, was often harsh on his political allies and 
not infrequently inaccurate in regard to his enemies. Yet his verdict in regard to 
Hamilton and Pickering is likely to stand the test of time. This book is the outline of 
the rise and fall of the Federalist party. It is a scathing sketch of the blind stupidity 
which made a demon of Jefferson, called the Hartford Convention, and drove good 

‘ , nationalists like J. Q. Adams into the arms of the “Republicans.” One observation may 
be of interest: in declaring that Jefferson always thought of commerce as the hand- 
maid of agriculture, Adams laid his finger on the weakness of Jefferson’s political 
system. The latier's lifelong failure to face the fact of the Industrial Revolution made 
Jeffersonian Democracy a myth, even before the rise of Andrew Jackson. 

` STEWART MITCHELL 


THE TRAGIC CAREER OF COMMODORE JAMES BARRON, U. S. NAVY (1769- 
1851). By Paul Barron Watson. (New York, Coward-McCann, 1942, pp. 92, $1.50.) 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES TO 1860. 
By Lewis Cecil Gray, assisted by Esther Katherine Thompson. With an Introductory 
Note by Henry Charles Taylor. Two volumes. [Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Publigation No. 430; reprint edition.] (New York, Peter Smith, 1941, pp. xix, 567; 
ix, 568-1086, $15.00.) These volumes appeared originally in 1933 (see Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXIX, 345). 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES, 1620- 
1860. By Percy Wells Bidwell, Economist, United States Tariff Commission, Formerly 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Yale University, and John I. Falconer, Professor of 
Rural Economy, Ohio State University. [Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publica- 
tion No. 358; reprint edition.] (1bid., 1941, pp. xii, 512, $7.50.) This volume appeared 
originally in 1925 (see 4m. Hist. Rev., XXXI, 329). 


TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. Edited by Hunter Miller. Volume VI, DOCUMENTS 152-172: 
1852-1855. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942, pp. xxx, 886, $3.25.) 
The reproduction of these texts continues to be as flawless as human fallibility with 
a printing press will allow. The importance of the collection and the superlative nature 
of the historical notes to the documents have been stressed in these pages with each 
successive volume. The chief worry of the student of our foreign relations is that the 
very excellence and erudition of the historical notes may delay completion of the set 
beyond the lifetime of the irreplaceable editor, even if he rounds out a full century 
of active life, which we wish for him for still other reasons than advancing this match- 
less edition of treaties and other international acts of the United States! Accompanying 
the volume is a mimeographed press release (No, 312 of June 23, 1942), presumably 
submitted to the editor if not actually prepared by him. It analyzes and describes the 
contents better than any reviewer could possibly do, and it is too bad space forbids its 
full quotation here. Of the twenty-one international acts printed, covering the period 
from June, 1852, to January, 1855, the most notable document is Perry's Treaty with 
Japan of March 31, 1854. Other outstanding texts are Gadsden's Treaty of 1853 with 
Mexico and the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of June 5, 1854. Five agreements in 
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Volume VI have not been previously printed in the United States treaty collections. 
There are two important maps prepared by the office of the geographer of the depart- 
` ment, one illustrating the river system of the Rio de la Plata and the other illustrating 
proposed amended boundary clauses of the Gadsden Treaty, as brought up succes- 
sively in the Senate. A third map, in the rear cover pocket, is the chart of Article 5 
of Perry’s Treaty, showing Simoda Harbor, which was appended to the treaty. 
SAMUEL Frage Bemis 


HERNDON’S LIFE OF LINCOLN. By William Henry Herndon and Jesse William 
Weik. Edited by Paul M. Angle. [Forum Books.] (Cleveland, World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1942, copyright 1930, pp. 557, 89 cents.) 


THE MAN WHO KILLED LINCOLN: THE STORY OF JOHN WILKES BOOTH 
AND HIS PART IN THE ASSASSINATION. By Philip Van Doren Stern. [Forum 
Books.] (1bid., 1942, copyright 1939, pp. 383, 89 cents.) 


WILLIAM H. SYLVIS AND THE NATIONAL LABOR UNION. By Charlotte Todes. 
(New York, International Publishers, 1942, pp. 128, 75 cents.) To our age with its 
numérous American “labor czars” zealous in racketeering, Charlotte Todes offers, in 
an abbreviature of an earlier age, a picture in miniature of a pioneer American labor 
leader who gave all his strength of body and mind strictly to the organization of a 
national labor movement and died, prematurely, at forty-one, in poverty. William H. 

. Sylvis was an artisan of native stock, an iron molder, whose public career was short, 
running only from 1857 to 1869. If his story, in this remarkably condensed and lucidly 


written little volume, is presented to readers as an “inspiring example” of militant, 


idealism in the American labor movement, it also fills a niche in the widé and deep 
gapvleft by academic historians who have so largely neglected the history of labor 
leadership in this country. How shall the leadership of Sylvis be judged? The author 
of this biography of a man and a movement clearly states her standard of measure- 
ment. He yielded, eventually, she says, to middle-class pressure and thus was in- 
fluential in diverting labor “from the main path of strengthening its economic organ- 
ization and from coping with rising capitalism through class action” (p. 34). Her 
criterion, in short, is Marxist. Mary R. BEARD 


AMERICAN OPINION ON THE KULTURKAMPF, 1871-1882. By Sister M. Orestes 


Kolbeck, O.S.F., Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, [The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.] (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1942, pp. ix, 
84, $2.00.) In view of the present conflict between church and state in Germany, this 
study of American opinion on the Kulturkampf is most timely. Whereas the American 
press of today has adopted a very hostile attitude toward Hitler’s interference in church 
affairs, most of the commentators of the 1870’s, according to Sister M. O. Kolbeck, 
followed Bismarck’s attacks on the Catholic church with sympathetic interest. She 
ascribes this sympathy partly to the prevailing belief that Bismarck’s harsh measures 
were necessary to insure the unification of Germany, partly to the religious prejudices 
of one predominantly Protestant nation in favor of another, and partly to the under- 
lying fear of the growing influence of Catholicism in the United States, In general, 
very few attempts were made by the commentators to study both sides of the question. 
The Republican newspapers, as a rule, expressed greater sympathy for Bismarck’s objec- 
tives than the Democratic organs, several of which made serious efforts to understand 
the Catholic viewpoint. While many of the former hoped to win the support of the 
German-Americans by their pro-German attitude, some of the latter apparently sought 
to hold the Catholic vote. The common enemies of the Catholic church and the 
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Democratic party, as a consequence, lost no time in pointing out the intimate relations -7 
supposedly existing between these two. organizations. As the Kulturkampf gradually - 

subsided, however, the American press adopted a more critical attitude toward Bis- 
marck’s actions. The chancellor’s autocratic measures and frequent attacks on parlia- 
mentary institutions, together with the growing militaristic spirit of Germany, alienated 
large sections of the American public, Sister Orestes’ study is based on a careful ex- 
amination of representative newspapers and periodicals of the time. Fully realizing 
that the press molds as well as reflects public opinion, she exercises considerable dis- 
crimination and caution in formulating her conclusions. Perhaps the real value of her 
book lies in the fact that it gives a good background to the Kulturkampf, something 
that is not readily available in English, Ricard H. BAUER 


THE FIRST CENTURY AND A QUARTER OF AMERICAN COAL INDUSTRY. 
By Howard N. Eavenson. (Pittsburgh, privately printed, 1942, pp. xiv, 701, $8.00.) 


MARK TWAIN AT WORK. By Bernard Augustine De Voto. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1942, pp. 153, $2.00.) 


WALT WHITMAN: POET OF DEMOCRACY. By Hugh Il’Anson Fausset. (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1942, pp. 320, $3.00.) 


JOHN TORREY: A STORY OF NORTH AMERICAN BOTANY. By Andrew Denny 

* Rodgers Ill. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. 352, $3.75.) “John. 
Torrey's life in a sense epitomizes the history of botanical exploration in North Amer- 
ica during the last century. . . . John Torrey was a pioneer taxonomic botanist in 
* America. Torrey has always been looked upon as the spiritual father to Asa Gray, 
facile princeps of American botanists; and to a host of lesser men in botanical in- 
vestigation, he was mentor and friend. The name of Torrey, linked with that of Gray, 
is inseparably connected with botanical exploration of the Southwestern and Western 
United States.” 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. By Dores Robinson Sharpe. Introduction by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. (New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 476, $2.75.) 


CHARLES HORTON COOLEY: HIS LIFE AND HIS SOCIAL THEORY. By Edward 
C. Jandy. (New York, Dryden Press, 1942, pp. 327, $3.00.) 


HISTORICAL UNITS OF AGENCIES OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR. By Elizabeth 
B. Drewry. [National Archives Bulletin, No. 4.] (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1942, pp. 31, 10 cents.) 


WRITERS IN CRISIS: THE AMERICAN NOVEL BETWEEN TWO WARS. By 
Maxwell Geismar. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942, pp. 308, $3.00.) 


. MEMORIES AND OPINIONS. By Horace Dutton. Taft. (New York, Macmillan, 1942, 
pp. 336, $3.00.) “The autobiography of” the “founder and headmaster for almost fifty 
years of the Taft School in Watertown, Conn.” 


THE PEOPLE'S BUSINESS: THE PROGRESS OF CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 
IN AMERICA. By Joshua K. Bolles. (New York, Harper, 1942, pp. 180, $2.00.) 


TWENTY MODERN AMERICANS. By Alice Cecilia Cooper and Charles A. Palmer. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942, pp. 416, $1.32.) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE AGRICULTURE OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Compiled by Everett E. Edwards and Wayne D. Rasmussen. [United States Depart- 
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ment‘of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 447.] (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, 1942, pp. 112, 15 cents.) 


INDIAN RELICS AND THEIR VALUES, By Allen Brown. (Chicago, Lightner, 1942, 
pp. 109, $1.25.) 


A HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Norma 
Schwendener. (New York, A. S. Barnes, 1942, pp. 252, $2.00.) “This history of physical 
education in the United States reflects the social, religious, economic, and political 
scene influential in each period of American life.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY: GUIDE TO MATERIALS FOR 
RESEARCH. Revised edition. By Henry Putney Beers. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1942, pp. xv, 487, $4.75.) For those who are familiar with the first edition of Beers’s 
Bibliographies in American History (1938), a reviewer need state only that this revision - 
adds approximately 3,500 titles and that it follows the plan of the earlier volume 
except for the addition of a short section (120 titles) on cartographic bibliography. 
Those who are not familiar with the first edition are informed that the work lists 
thousands of books and articles, and even manuscript sources and card indexes, relat- 
ing to the bibliography of the United States of America. Included are many works 
which are only secondarily bibliographical but which will lead the student to the 
literature of his particular subject. Titles are classified under fifteen general subjects, ` 
each of which is adequately subdivided. There is a detailed subject and author index. 
One who wished to be critical might point out that author, title, imprint, and pagina- 
tion, to which Dr. Beers confines himself, are not always adequately descriptive and 
that the usefulness of this compilation would be enhanced by occasional annotations. 
One could also point to occasional entries of doubtful merit, and of course there are 
omissions. But these are very minor imperfections in a generally useful, well-organized 

.reference book. Paur M. ANGLE 


AMERICAN AGENCIES INTERESTED IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Com- 
piled by Ruth Savord, Librarian, Council on Foreign Relations. (New York, Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1942, pp. vi, 200, $2.00.) This excellent, wellindexed guide to 
organizations working in the field of international affairs gives all the necessary in- 
formation about their purposes and personnel, some 189 of them, and lists 186 dead; 
dormant, or consolidated organizations in the same field. Of those on the active list 
fully 50 per cent have been set up since 1933. 


UNION CATALOGS IN THE UNITED STATES. Edited by Robert Bingham Downs. 
(Chicago, American Library Association, 1942, pp. 431, $5.00.) 


USING VOLUNTEERS IN THE LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S PROGRAM. 
By Loring McMillen, Director, Staten Island Historical Society, [Bulletins of the 
American Association for State and Local History, Volume I, Number 3.] (Wash- 
ington, American Association for State and Local History, 1942, pp. 51-74.) 


GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE ARCHIVES OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA, SOUTHERN PROVINCE. Prepared by the North Caro- 
lina Historical Records Survey, Division of Community Service Programs, Work 
Projects Administration. (Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Records Survey, 1942, 
pp. vii, 136, mimeographed.) “A large part of this material, 1752-92, has been translated 
by the archivist, Dr. Adelaide L. Fries, and published in Fries, Adelaide L., ed., 
Records of the Moravians in North Carolina (Raleigh: The North Carolina Historical 
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Commission, 1922-1941), 5 v. A sixth volume is in preparation. . . . The majority of 
_ the manuscripts prior to about 1856 are in German, particularly the diaries and 
minutes,” : : 


THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAS. Edited by Charles H. Wesley, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, Howard ‘University. [Public Lectures of the Division of the Social Sciences 
of the Graduate School, Howard University, Volume 1.] (Washington, the Graduate ` 
School, Howard University, 1940, pp. 86.) This little volume of eighty-six pages out- 
lines a problem that is hemispheric in scope and so woven into the fabric of American 
civilization that it is characteristically part and parcel of life and culture in the West- 
ern world. Uneven in form and content as seven lectures each delivered by a different 
person might well be expected to be, it is still a performance generally distinguished 
by high merit, and some-of the chapters make up for their brevity by their compact- 
ness. The lectures as printed are devoted to the following subjects: “The Negro in 
the British West Indies”; “Notes on the Negro in the French West Indies”; “The 
Negro in Spanish America”; “The Negro in Brazil”; “The Haitian Nation”; “Race, 
Migration, and Citizenship”; “The Negro in the United States and Canada.” Obviously 

. none of these subjects could be adequately treated in the space allotted to all of them 
put together—but there is enough of suggestion, insight, and perspective to make the 
brochure a corrective for those whose views upon the Negro problem have been 
shaped with reference to a single nation. The objectivity of some of the lectures is 
marred by a recognizable bitterness, but the factual materials compensate for the. 
inadequacy of the temper. Some of the papers deserve special mention—notably “The 
Negro in Brazil” by Richard Pattee, “Race, Migration, and Citizenship” by Ira DeA 
«Reid, and the short note on the French West Indies by Louis T. Achille—the latter 
especially in view of the present circumstances, To all of this praise one hesitates to 
add a critical note; bit to say, as does Mr. Logan in his paper on. the Negro in Spanish 
America, that “it was the Negroes who in large measure forced the Creole leaders, 
throughout Spanish America, to continue the struggle until independence had been 
assured” (p. 29) is to claim a good deal more than Latin Americans would be prepared 
to concede. Frank TANNENBAUM 


AMERICAN NEGROES: A HANDBOOK. By Edwin Rogers Embree. (New York, 
_ John Day, 1942, pp. 79, $1.00.) “A brief account of the Negro race's development in 
the New World.” : 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, THE CAPSTONE OF NEGRO EDUCATION: A HIS- 
TORY, 1867-1940. By Walter Dyson, Professor of History, Howard University. (Wash- 
ington, Box 275, Graduate School, Howard University, 1941, pp. xiv, 553, $4.00.) This 
volume is a souvenir of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Howard 
University, which was chartered at Washington on March 2, 1867. Strange to say, 
when Howard opened its doors in May, 1867, its student body was composed of four 
white girls, daughters of white families interested in the founding of a cosmopolitan 
university, and its faculty was entirely white. Gradually, however, the tendency to- 
ward the separation of the races operated to reduce the attendance of white students, 
so that Howard has long since come to be regarded as a “Negro” university. Involv- 
ing as it does the whole question of the relation of the Negro to American life, 
Howard University has had to travel an exceedingly rocky road. In its early days it 
was involved in the question of amalgamation versus segregation, in the charges of 
corruption laid against the Freedmen’s Bureau and General O, O, Howard, in finan- 
cial troubles, in internal friction, and in church politics, Not until the coming of 
Mordecai W. Johnson to the presidency in 1926 did Howard University begin to 
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adopt really sound administrative and financial policies. Incidentally, Howard has had 
thirteen presidents, but Mordecai W. Johnson is her first Negro president. Today the 
institution has a plant worth about nine million dollars, an annual federal appropria- 
tion of about $750,000, a student body of nearly two thousand, a scholarly and dis- 
tinguished faculty, and a broad educational program, including curricula in liberal 
arts, find arts, graduate studies, law, medicine, religion, social work, and so forth, It 
has lately become in truth “the capstone of Negro education,” with an ever-increasing 
emphasis on graduate and professional studies. Professor Dyson’s book is not a defini- 
tive history of Howard University, because it leaves certain gaps in the chronology 
and touches only lightly some very important questions, but its thirty-six chapters 
represent a tremendous amount of labor and present a sampling of a great deal of 
source material, including a collection of documents concerning General Howard, for 
whom the institution was named. Professor Dyson deserves high commendation for’ 
this valuable contribution to the history of Howard University. Guy B. Jounson 


THE SILVER DOLLARS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WITH A 
SHORT SKETCH OF THE 1804 DOLLARS. By Arthur D. McIlvaine. [Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 95.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 1941, 
pp. 35, plates xu, $1.00.) This small pamphlet treats of the dollar from the 
numismatists’ angle and indicates that theirs is an absorbing avocation. The congres- 
sional history of the dollar, as here briefly summarized, is mainly the familiar story; 
but the pamphlet makes several contributions numismatically, Probably few historians 
or economists have realized how the congressional silver bloc has benefited the numis- 
matists as well as the silverites. The bloc’s pressure has provided “a coin of almost 

` unlimited possibilities as an item for collecting” (p. 24); the law they obtained in 1918 
caused “a shortage in many dates that is naturally reflected in premium prices in the 
numismatic market” (p. 23); and the unfathomed disappearance of all but six of the 
19,570 dollars coined in 1304 has brought one holder of an authentic specimen the 
tidy sum of $4,250, while furnishing all collectors with a fascinating, perennial mystery. 
Best of all, the Bland dollar stands revealed as a work of wit; when George T, Morgan 
of the Mint staff drew its excellent design, he crowned Liberty with “a symbolical 
group of agricultural products” (p. 15), an inimitable ironic touch. Some of the artistic 
designs of the congressional coinage committee fail to please the eye of Mr. Mcllvaine, 

"+ just as the political designs of silver senators sometimes rouse dismay among economists 


and historians. J. P. Nicrots 
EMBLEMS OF UNITY AND FREEDOM. Foreword by Holger Cahill. (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1942, pp. ——-, 25 cents.) 


THE MEDALS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
AND MEDALS HONORING ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. By Edgar Erskine 
Hume. [Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 98.] (New York, American Nu- 
mismatic Society, 1942, pp. 146, $3.00.) 


KING NEWS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By M. Koenigsberg. (New York, F. A. 
Stokes, 1941, pp. 511, $2.50.) Mr. Koenigsberg, who rose high among managers 
and chiefs of staff of Hearst’s news and feature services, shows himself an accom- * 
plished verbalist with a dash of Horatio Alger in this story of his colorful life. His 
stories are entertaining; his contribution to history is the portrayal of a man who 
worked diligently to affect the reading habits of America by promoting thousands of 
comics, popular yarns, and feature articles. In that respect the book is what it pur- 
ports to be, a “clinical anatomy” of an aspect of American journalism. 
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FISCAL. PLANNING FOR TOTAL WAR. By William Leonard Crum, John F. 
Fennelly, and Lawrence Howard Seltzer. [Fiscal Policy Series, Number One.] (New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1942, pp. Xxv, 358, $3.00.) 


SCHOOL OF THE CITIZEN SOLDIER, Adapted from the Educational Program of 
the Second Army, Lieutenant General Ben Lear, Commanding. Editor, Robert A. 
Griffin, Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff Corps, Assistant Editor, Ronald M. Shaw, ` 

. Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry. Civilian defense edition, (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1942, pp. xvii, 558, $2.40.) 


LIBERTY AND LEARNING: THE ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION IN BEHALF OF FREEDOM OF EDUCATION, By David 
Edison Bunting. With an Introduction by Professor George S. Counts. (Washington, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, pp. viii, 147, cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) 
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CuarLes S. Hyneman ef al. The Political Scientist and National Service in War-Time. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev., Oct. 

L. Hussard Suatrrucx. Wartime Duties of Historical Society Museums. Chron. Oklahoma, Sept. 

ARTHUR C, Parker. The Local History Museum and the War Program. Bull. Am. Assoc. State 
and Local Hist., Oct, 

HaxoLb J. HicmLAwD, Federal Publications for American History Courses. Social Stud., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 
Studying Medicine in 1824 [letter of George T. ed: Jan, 28, 1824]. Gen. Mag. and Hist. 


Chron., July. 
The War Diary of C. J. Marshall [1916; concl,], Ibid. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF COLONIAL CULTURE. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
Edwards Professor of American History, Princeton University. [Anson G. Phelps 
Lectureship on Early American History.] (New York, New York University Press, 
1942, pp. 171, $3.00.) This is-another in a growing list of excellent studies dealing 
with the cultural history of colonial America, To a better understanding of this impor- 
tant subject Professor Wertenbaker has been one of the principal contributors. He 
‘broke new ground in 1927 with his volume The First Americans, and more recently 
there have appeared his studies of the founding of American civilization in the Middle’ 
colonies and: the South. Now he has written an engaging account of mid-cighteenth 
‘century cultural-interests and attainment in six leading urban centers of colonial 
America: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Williamsburg, and Charleston. 
Devoting a chapter to each of these cities, the author evaluates the “extent and im- 
portance” of. the cultural achievement and activity in art and architecture, thé artistic 
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crafts, literature and science, music, and the theater. In each instance due attention 
is paid to the part local conditions and European influence played in determining the 
character of cultural development. Beginning with ‘Boston, Professor Wertenbaker 
notes the eighteenth century conflict in that New England town between the old 
„order and the new rationalism, rightly attributes to commercial development the + 
` cultural changes that were taking place, and finds a close connection between colonial 
cultural beginnings and the city’s subsequent prominence as an artistic and literary 
center. The study of New York emphasizes the triumph of the English over the’ 
Dutch way of life and the emergence by the end of the eighteenth century ‘of “a 
typical American mercantile city.” Philadelphia's claim to leadership as a colonial 
cultural center, the author holds, rests on Quaker tolerance, which made possible the 
introduction of new ideas. Drawing on his full knowledge of Southern history, Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker’s chapters on colonial Annapolis and Williamsburg merit special 
praise. Stress is Jaid on the heavy debt in all things cultural that the towns of the 
tobacco region owed to London, A revealing treatment of Charleston’s cultural life 
shows how it was a product of a’ merchant-planter economy and the miñgling of 
many peoples, In a thoughtful concluding chapter the author attributes to the in- 
creased wealth of the eighteenth century the cultural development in art and literature, 
music and the theater. The chief virtue of this book lies in the skillful way Professor 
Wertenbaker has synthesized a wide range of monographic and source material and 
the care he has taken to formulate his conclusions. Attractive both in format and in 
style, this is a charming volume. Sipney I. POMERANTZ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED HARVARD COL- 
LEGE IN THE CLASSES 1713-1721, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND' OTHER 
NOTES. By Clifford K. Shipton. [Sibley's Harvard Graduates, Volume VI.] (Boston, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1942, pp. xii, 641.) This volume, the sixth in the 
series and the third done by Mr. Shipton, keeps to the high standard set by its prede- 
cessors. The short biographies contain all the essential data, and some of them are 
not only historical records but also skillful character sketches. The bibliographies and 
index are excellent. Moreover, the volume has special value because it deals with the 
first half of the eighteenth century, a period too little studied by historians of New 
England and too often erroneously supposed to have been sterile and dull. Mr. Ship- 
ton’s work shows that it was neither. It was instead a time in which many men— 
and some of them from Harvard—faced in their reading, their professions, or their 
businesses, ideas and issues that we recognize today as having been important in the 
development of our culture and useful in preparing the way for a new nation. Men 
like Charles Chauncy, Ebenezer Gay, Isaac Greenwood, and Ebenezer Turell—to take 
four at random—are already known to specialists in literary, religious, and intel- 
lectual history, but to read of them in this book, together with the sketches of scores 
of their contemporaries, is to find new material on their lives, to see them as in- * 
dividuals in clearer perspective, and to be made more vividly conscious of the sig- 
nificance of their times in the northern colonies. KennetH B. Murdock 


NARRATIVE OF AMERICAN VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF CAPTAIN WIL- 
LIAM OWEN, R. N., AND SETTLEMENT OF THE ISLAND OF CAMPOBELLO 
IN THE BAY OF FUNDY, 1766-1771. Edited by Victor Hugo Paltsits. (New York, 
New York Public Library, 1942, pp. 182, $2.25, paper $1.75.) 


HISTORIC CONCORD: A HANDBOOK OF ITS STORY AND ITS MEMORIALS, ` 
WITH THE STORY OF THE LEXINGTON FIGHT, By Allen French. (Concord, 
the author, 1942, pp. 108, 85 cents.) 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF NEW HAVEN. By Mary Hewitt 
Mitchell, Written in Commemoration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary, 1742-1942. 
(New Haven, United Church, 1942, pp. viii, 286, $2.00.) This volume is an interesting 
demonstration of how the history of even a single church, when written by a well- 
trained historian, can be a contribution to social and cultural history. For this purpose 
the history of the United or North Church on the New Haven green, with its two 
hundred years of continuous development, makes an exceptionally good subject. Mrs. 
Mitchell has realized its full possibilities. She has given the considerable body of local 
history a setting in a larger framework, She tells with clarity of the development from 
a state church in an age and area where the church of England members were only 
recognized as “sober dissenters” to the present free church stamped with the broad 
views of Theodore Munger. The author’s treatment is enlivened by happy quotation 
of the quaint and fitting phrases of the old records. 


MERCHANTS AND TRADE OF THE CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY, 1750- 
1820. By Margaret E. Martin. [Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 
1-4.] (Northampton, Department of History of Smith College, October, - 1938-July, 
1939, pp. vii, 284, $2.00.) Annotated to a complete bibliography of printed and manv-- 
script materials, Miss Martin’s study of Connecticut River Valley merchants from the 
eve of the French and Indian War to the end of the depression following the Second 
War for Independence adds luster to the Smith College Studies in History. It is the 
story of river traffic, of ports, of commission and shipping merchants, and of a trad- 
ing area of two or three hundred thousand people when the Connecticut River was 
the sole highway of inland transportation for a considerable coastal and West Indian 
trade and for an occasional boat with lumber, flax, grain, and potash for the British 
Isles. It is of the period when small sea-going boats could follow the river to Ware- 
house Point above Hartford, when New London was a reshipment center for the 
valley, when the molasses-rum trade ran high, and when the river ports and their 
prosperous general-store traders were not overshadowed by’ Boston and New York 
merchant princes. The general economy of the area is detailed through three wars 
and three depressions, as its rural and commercial life begins to be transformed into 
an industrialized society. Miss Martin does well to supplement her readers’ informa- 
tion about the greater ports and their merchants by casting light upon lesser mercantile 
figures who walked local wharves, And the Bulls and Colts of Hartford, Jeremiah 
Wadsworth and Carter, the brother-in-law of Hamilton, the Dwights of Springfield, 
and Silas Deane were not uninteresting, nor were the numerous lesser men of this 
very American area whose trade and politics and intermarriages warranted their 
equality of influence and association with the standing ministry of the port towns. 

RicHarD J. PURCELL 


MAPS OF CONNECTICUT, FOR THE YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 
TION, 1801-1860: A DESCRIPTIVE LIST. By Edmund Burke Thompson. (Wind- 
ham, Hawthorn House, 1942, pp. 111, $8.50.) 


THE DIARY OF MICHAEL FLOY, JR., BOWERY VILLAGE, 1833-1837. Edited by 
Richard Albert Edward Brooks. With an Introductory Note, Annotations, and 
Postscript by Margaret Floy Washburn. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941, 
pp. xi, 269, $5.00.) This book was published in celebration of the seventh-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Vassar College and in honor by Henry Noble MacCracken, 
in the twenty-fifth year of his presidency of the college. It is more directly linked to 
the college through Margaret Floy Washburn, a kinsman of the diarist and long a 
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Vassar professor. It is an almost daily record, somewhat abbreviated in the editing, of 
a young man’s experience in New York City in the years 1833 to 1837, the last years 
of his life, which was short, having begun in 1808. To persons not interested in Vassar 
College or the Floy family, it is an illuminating account of life in the metropolis as 
seen from the point of view of an active observer and humane critic. The author re- 
‘ceived the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Columbia and was nominated to a professor- 
ship in North Carolina. This reviewer is not competent to estimate him as a mathe- 
matician or his sustained efforts to extend the application of that discipline in the fields 
of astronomy and physics, but there seems to have been in this nurseryman the making 
of a scientist. The diary throws some light on the early beginnings of what we call 
social work for young Floy was a champion of the underdog. The suggestion that 
Floy was a tolerant puritan is contradicted by his contemptuous references to the 
morals of British aristocracy and some others (see pp. 51 and 115). 
Encar Dawson 


BROOKLYN’S EASTERN DISTRICT. By Eugene L. Armbruster. (Brooklyn, New 
York, the author, 263 Eldert Street, 1942, pp. 400, $3.00.) “The author traces the de- 
velopment of the communities of Williamsburgh, Bushwick, Greenpoint, North 
Brooklyn, Bedford, Wallabout, and New Lots during the past hundred years.” The 
manuscript was completed in 1928. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW YORK POLYCLINIC MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOS- 
PITAL. Edited by Winfred Morgan Hartshorn. (New York, the editor, 115 East 
61st Street, 1942, pp. 220, $2.50.) 


EMIGRES IN THE WILDERNESS. By T. Wood Clarke. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, 
pp. xvi, 247, $3.00.) The émigrés are of course the refugees from the Europe of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, and the wilderness is mainly the “north country” 
in New York State. Parallels, tantalizingly suggestive but hopelessly elusive—and 
probably illusory—between those refugees and those of the tortured Europe of our day, 
do not seem to have been in the author’s mind. It might have been interesting, also, 
to compare the activities and designs of Jacques LeRay de Chaumont with those of, 
say, the Holland Land Company, in the American land-speculating game. But the 
purpose of the book is stated to “collect the stories and legends” of the region. Those 
covered include, besides the territory north of the Mohawk, west of the Adirondacks, 
and on the shores of Oneida and Ontario lakes and the St. Lawrence River, certain. 
settlements in central New York and in Pennsylvania. The author has not attempted 
to make this a work of erudition. The material used consists, in addition to certain 
sources such as the “Journal of Castorland,” of proceedings and collections of his- 
torical societies, caunty histories, many stray periodical articles, and old and recent 
books. There are numerous illustrations, chiefly portraits and pictures of places. There 
is an index of names of persons ‘and places. There is included a rather full account— 
indeed it occupies one fifth of the space—of the pathetic story of Eleazar Williams 
and of the controversy between the proponents and opponents of the claim that he 
was “The Lost Dauphin.” And, for good measure, there is the mystery of Lewis 
Anathe Muller and his fortress-mansion in Georgetown, Madison County, New York. 
Altogether, for local history enthusiasts and for haunters of the country of the “Thou- 
sand Islands” regicn in New York this book will be rewarding and interesting. 

CHARLES WorTHEN SPENCER 


JAMES BURD, FRONTIER DEFENDER, 1726-1793. By Lily Lee Nixon. [Pennsyl- 
vania Lives.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pp. vii, 198, 
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$2.00.) Biographies of minor historical characters are valuable primarily because they 
sometimes throw light upon events of real importance. The present volume is espe." 
cially useful in that it clarifies the situation which existed in western Pennsylvania 
during the period of the French and Indian War. Colonel Burd was no great military 
hero but he was a rara avis—a gentleman of good family and connections who spent 
most of his active life on or near the frontier and took a leading part in both civil and 
military affairs. Being a member of the Proprietary party and a son-in-law of the 
powerful Edward Shippen, he rose rapidly to an important position in Pennsylvania; 
but when the Revolutionary movement ushered in a democratic regime,.his former 
services were forgotten and he was allowed to remain practically inactive during those 
crucial years despite his loyalty to the Whig cause, The author has based her work 
almost entirely upon manuscript materials, some of them in private collections and 
little used heretofore. She has treated her subject objectively and has woven her facts 
into a compact and lucid narrative. It is unfortunate that she has not given citations 
to her sources, but her work has been painstakingly careful and accurate in detail. 
Only two errors have been noted. James Innes never enjoyed the title of “Governor” 
(p. 32), and “all western lands” were never “turned over to the central government” 
(p. 180). This volume is one in the series of biographies being sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, and it maintains the high quality of those pub- 
lished hitherto, being both readable and informative. Tuomas PERKINS ABERNETHY 


ANNALS OF THE CONESTOGA VALLEY IN LANCASTER, BERKS, AND 
CHESTER COUNTIES, PENNSYLVANIA. By Christian Z. Mast and Robert 
Emmett Simpson. (Elverson, Christian Z. Mast, 1942, pp. 690, $3.00.) 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: SOURCES AND- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Paul H. Giddens, Professor of History and Political Science, 
Allegheny College. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1941, pp. vii, 
195.) This book is essentially a supplementary volume to Professor Giddens’ excel- 
lent The Birth of the Oil Industry (Macmillan, 1938). It contains source material 
discovered during the writing of the earlier volume and a bibliography on the begin- 
nings of the oil industry much longer than that appearing in the first book. The 
source material is divided into two sections. First, there is a group of fifty-three letters, 
written during 1854 and 1855, most of them to Dr. Francis B. Brewer, a resident of 
Titusville who early became interested in the commercial exploitation of western 
Pennsylvanian oil. The editor describes them as “the most extensive sources of in- 
formation about the organization of the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company of New 
York,” the first petroleum company in the world. A second section contains nineteen 
letters written to George H. Bissell (a member of the New York firm attempting to 
launch the project financially) by various persons involved in the organization of the 
Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company. Professor Giddens suggests that his bibliography is 
“not exhaustive” and “is incomplete with reference to some items.” This may be true, 
but as it stands it is eighty-five pages in length and is incomparably the longest and 
the most valuable bibliography on this subject ever assembled. It is doubtful if anyone 
will ever have the hardihood to do a more complete job. It seems likely, in fact, that 
the bibliography will be far more important to any subsequent student of this subject 
than the letters of Brewer or Bissell. Professor Giddens himself, both in his first book 
and in the introduction to this one, has reduced the essential facts contained in these 

letters to a clear historical narrative. The bibliography, however, will stand as a 
beacon light for any scholar interested in the beginnings of the petroleum industry. 
HaroLD U. FAULKNER 
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_ PLACE NAMES IN BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, ALPHABETICALLY 
- ARRANGED IN AN’ HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. Compiled by George Mac- 
Reynolds. (Doylestown, Bucks County Histofical Society, 1942, pp. 482, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Ricard LeBaron Bowen. Early Rehboth Families and Events: Early Counterfeiting [cont.]. 
New Eng. Hist. and Geneal, Reg., Oct. 

“Hosea Starr Barou. Dr. Thomas Starr, Surgeon in the Pequot War, and His Family Connec- 
tions [concl.]. Ibid, 

S. H. Lez Wasuincron. The Early History of the Stricklands of Sizergh, Ancestors of the 
Carletons of Massachusetts and the Washingtons of Virginia, Part II: The d'Eyncourts and 
Le Flemings. Ibid, 

ConKLIN Mann. The American Ancestry of the Right Honorable Winston Churchill, New York 
«Geneal. and Biog. Rec., July. 

Chartes A, Maison. Edward Bellamy, Social Dreamer. Ibid. 

Louise Dauner, Vox Clamantis: Edward Arlington Robinson as a Critic of American Democracy, 
Ibid, 

Ricard J. PurceLL. Father John Thayer of New England and Ireland. Studies (Dublin), June. 

Ship Registers of the District of Gloucester, 1789-1875 [cont.]. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., July, Oct. 

Henry Wycxorr BELKNAP. A Check List of Salem Privateers in the War of 1812. Ibid. 

Deane: C. Davis, Ethan Allen: An Address. Proc, Vermont Hist, Soc., Sept. 

' Gronce E. Hype. Independent Vermont. Ibid. 

WoLbemar H, Rirrer. Archaeology for the Amateur, Ihid. 

J. Warrer WiLsoN. The First Natural History Lectures at Brown University, 1786, by Dr. 
Benjamin Waterhouse. 4n. Med. Hist., Sept. 

Jonn H, Moriarty. Directory Information Material (Printed) for New York City Residents, 1626- 
1786: A Bibliographical Study. Bull. New York Public Library, Oct. 

Leonpas Wesrervect. Adventuring with Jenny Lind. New-York Hist. Soc., Quar. Ball., Oct. 

CharLes C, InsHaw. Steamboating on the Finger Lakes. New York Hist., July. 

Hexen I. Cowan. Charles Williamson and the Southern Entrance to the Genesee Country. Ibid. 

ArTHur Pounp. Michigan, New York's Daughter State. Ibid. 

Ricuarp J. PurceLt (with J. F, Poore). Political Nativism in Brooklyn. Jour. Am. Irish Hist, 
Soc., 1941, 

Haro. W. TharcHer. The Social and Economic Ideas of New Jersey’s First Governor [I]. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., Oct. 

Wi.Liam MiLLeER. The Report of New Jersey's Constitutional Commission. Am, Pol, Sci. Rev., 
Oct. 

Wixsur C. PLUMMER. Consumer Credit in Colonial Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct. 

RaLpH Apams Brown. The Pennsylvania Ledger: Tory News Sheet, Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

ANDREAS DorPALEN. The German Element in Early Pennsylvania Politics, 1789-1800: A Study 
in Americanization. Ibid. 

Raymonp Watters, TR. The Origins of the Jeffersonian Party in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist, and Biog., Oct. 

Ourve Moore GambriLL, John Beale Bordley and the Early Years of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Society. Ibid, 

Jonn F. Berr. Robert Fulton and the Pennsylvania Canals, Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

Ricwarp J. PurceLL. The University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1940. Cath. Educ. Rev., Oct. 


Documents 


MALcoLM STEARNS, yr. The Utopian College of Jared Sparks [letter of Jared Sparks, Sept. 3, 
1825}. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Oscar ZE¡CHNER, William Smith’s “Observations on America.” New York Hist., July. 

The James Caldwell Letters [1776-1785]. Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., Oct. 

Diary of Joseph Lewis {cont., Jan. to Oct., 1786]. Ibid. 


‘ 
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EarteE H. Morris, General Harmar's Campaign against the Northern Indians in 1790 [by First 
Sergeant David H. Morris; reprint from Troy Times, Jan. 29, 1840]. Ibid, 
Lewis Leary. Father Bombo's Pilgrimage [fragmentary story by Philip Frenau and Hugh Henry 
* Brackenridge]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY CENTERS IN THE SOUTH: PAPERS 
PRESENTED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE JOINT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
DECEMBER FIFTH AND SIXTH, 1941, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. Edited by 
Augustus Frederick Kuhlman. (Nashville, Joint University Libraries, 1942, pp. 128, 
$1.00.) “This volume deals only with four of these centers—in Georgia, New 
Orleans, North Carolina, and Nashville.” 


THE DELAWARE CONTINENTALS, 1775-1783. By Christopher L. Ward. (Wil- 
mington, Historical Society of Delaware, 1941, pp. xviii, 620, $3.75.) The author of 
this volume has undertaken to do more than just to exploit the story of a single unit 
in the war of the American Revolution. Indeed the book becomes almost the story of 
the entire contest. Nevertheless, through the warp and woof of the narrative, the 
reader's eye is drawn unfailingly to the winding, colorful thread that marks the trail 
of the Delaware Continentals. That the Delaware regiment should be made the, 
central figure in such a narrative is justified by the fact that it “was excelled by no 
other in the length and continuity of its service,’ that “no regiment in the army 
surpassed it in soldiership” (General Henry Lee), and that it was “reckoned the most 
efficient in the Continental Army” (the historian, Dr, David Ramsay). Organized in 
December, 1775, it took part in most of the major engagements of the war, even down 
to Yorktown, although then but a tattered remnant—one hundred out of the seven 
hundred it had once counted. The story, as told by Mr. Ward, is a vivid, a satisfying, 
narrative, whether in the analysis of strategy and tactics, in the colorful descriptions 
of campaigns and battles, or in the intimate character sketches of the dramatis personae. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER, MARYLAND LOYALIST. By Janet Bassett Johnson. (New 
York, Putnam, 1942, pp. xiii, 152, $2.50.) It was not so many years ago that we 
Americans began to manifest a liking for taking our history “straight.” One result 
of this new taste was an epidemic of debunking. But there was also a counteroffensive 
in the enactment here and there of “pure history” laws, mainly applicable to the 
American Revolution. These “pure history” laws mostly soured in the bottle or ex- 
ploded in the very faces of the dispensers. At all events, we are now content to listen 
calmly to the arguments of a Loyalist of the American Revolution and not feel im- 
pelled to bark ferociously at him: “Be gone, you vile Tory!” Robert Alexander of 
Maryland was an upstanding patriot of the American Revolution throughout the 
period of protest. Only when confronted with the necessity of choosing between 
loyalty to the mother country and waging a war for separation did he halt, then take 
his stand on the side of the old allegiance instead of espousing the new. He was but 
one of thousands. In the forefront of his colony’s councils from the Stamp Act con- 
troversy of 1765 to the spring of 1776, a member of the Maryland Convention, of the 
Council of Safety, of the Continental Congress, he strove valiantly for the rectification 
of the mother country’s errors, for the restoration of colonial rights. At the Declaration 
of Independence, however, he balked; and thereafter he rendered such services as he 

. could to the British cause. In consequence he was exiled from his native Maryland 
and compelled to spend his latter days in England. Dr. Janet Bassett Johnson has 
pursued meticulously the life of Robert Alexander, as revealed by surviving records, 
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and has related the story in a dispassionate and scholarly manner, albeit with a mihi- 
mum of wandering into bypaths of forest or field..A few instances of careless proof- 
reading have been observed. 


ARCHIVES OF MARYLAND. Volume LVIII, PROCEEDINGS AND ACTS OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MARYLAND, 1762-1763 (27). J. Hall Pleasants, 
Editor. [Published by Authority of the State under the Direction of the Maryland 
Historical Society.] (Baltimore, the Society, 1941, pp. Ixxix, 614, $3.00.) This volume 
follows chronologically Volume LVI of the Archives (Proceedings and Acts of the 
General Assembly 26), reviewed in this journal in April, 1941 (p. 667). The record 
of the two sessions of the assembly in 1762-63 is, however, more than the chronological 
successor of the record for 1758-61; it is a continuation of the old quarrels between the 
lower house, party of the first part, and the upper house (with the governor thrown 
in), party of the second part—with the proprietary edging in a word now and then; 
it is a repetition of the time-dishonored contentions, political maneuverings, bicker- 
ings, subterfuges—not to intimate occasional indulgences in nauseous skulduggery. 
The marvel is that the government did not succumb for want of breath and that 
the colony survived its government. This is not to say that the Maryland colonial 
legislature was worse than those of other colonies. No doubt it was as good as the 
average, probably better than some. As hitherto, the admirable introduction by the 
editor, a summary of the proceedings, with judicious comments upon them, is an 
invaluable guide to the volume. 


CHECK-LIST OF VIRGINIA STATE PUBLICATIONS, 1940. [Bulletin of the Vir- 
ginia State Library.] (Richmond, Division of Purchase and Printing, 1942, pp. 71.) 


THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF NORTH CAROLINA: A PICTORIAL SUR- 
VEY, by Frances Benjamin Johnston, with AN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY, by 
Thomas Tileston Waterman. Foreword by Leicester B. Holland, (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941, pp. xxxv, 290, $10.00.) This volume, which 
follows the unacknowledged lead in this field of research taken by Old Homes and 
Gardens of North Carolina, also published by the University of North Carolina Press 
and issued in 193g under the auspices of the Garden Club of North Carolina, embodies 
the co-operative activities of a number of individuals and organizations. These photo- 
graphic records of early North Carolina architecture, unsurpassed in artistic beauty 
and selective taste, are the work of Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston, which was car- 
ried on through the support of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The extensive 
travel and intensive study engaged in by Mr. Thomas Tileston Waterman were made 
possible through the Historic American Buildings Survey. The period covered by the 
houses photographed is slightly less than a century and a quarter (1734-1849). Neither 
in number nor in magnificence were the mansion houses on the great plantations in 
North Carolina comparable to those in Virginia and South Carolina; and in con-. 
sequence the survivals of the “great house” are few. But, as Mr. Holland points out, 
a “far more vivid picture of how the early settlers shaped their lives and built their 

* homes upon the land they had cleared is to be found in North Carolina than else- 
where in the southern states.” The forces which shaped the early architecture of North 
Carolina came not as a direct influence from England, France, or Spain but largely at 
secondhand from other colonies. This gives great variety to North Carolina archi- 
tecture. The subtler values of the photographs are sacrificed in the gloss of the shiny 
paper. There are minor errors. The dating of the beginning of the Tryon Palace is 
ten years too late. The plate on page 208 is upside down, a fact well advertised by the 
alert New Yorker (Feb. 21, 1942). It is nevertheless an important work of more than 
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local antiquarian or architectural interest, as Mr. Waterman’s scholarly text amply ° 
demonstrates, f ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. By 
David A. Lockmiller. With a Foreword by Fred J. Kelly. (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942, pp. xiv, 160, cloth $3.00, paper $2.00.) 


MILLHANDS & PREACHERS: A STUDY OF GASTONIA. By Liston Pope, Assistant 
Professor of Social Ethics, Yale University Divinity School. [Yale Studies in Religious 
Education, XV.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942, pp. xvi, 369, $4.00.) 


WEATHER OBSERVERS AND OBSERVATIONS AT CHARLESTON; SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1670-1871. By Robert Croom Aldredge. (Charleston, Historical Com- 
mission of Charleston, received 1942, pp. 190-257, apply.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA SILVERSMITHS, 1690-1860. By E. Milby Burton, Director, the 
Charleston Museum. [Contributions from the Charleston Museum, X.] (Charleston, 
Charleston Museum, 1942, pp. xvii, 311, board $3.50, paper $2.50.) This volume is a 
commendable enterprise of the Charleston Museum. Mr. Burton has made his search . 
with great thoroughness, and his notes are so presented that they give the material 
something more than antiquarian interest. The social and economic historian of the 
Old South might comb some points out of it and find suggestions for further study; 
e. £., William Gregg, who was an entrepreneur ahead of his times in starting cotton 
mills. The British in 1782 and' Sherman's men in 1865 were such thorough collectors 
that specimens of many silversmiths are hard to locate, but the compiler lists over 
three hundred silversmiths, and that alone tells something about ante-bellum South 
Carolina. 


GEORGIA AUTHOR BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1900-1940. By the Atlanta Junior Members 
Round Table, American Library Association. (Atlanta, Teresa W. Atkinson, 534 
Hurt Building, 1942, pp. 66, $1.00, mimeographed.) 


NOTES ON THE STORMING OF BEXAR IN THE CLOSE OF 1835. By Samuel 
Augustus Maverick. (San Antonio, Frederick C. Chabot, 403 Madison Street, 1942, 
pp. 32, $3.00.) 


ARTICLES 


RanpoLpPH C. Downers, Creek-American Relations, 1790-1795. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 
Harris GaYLORD Warren. The Southern Career of Don Juan Mariano Picornell. Ibid. 


7 SamueL X, Ravai, M.D. Samuel Henry Dickson, Pioneer Southern Medical Educator. An, Med. 


Hist., Sept. ; 

W, EnwarD Farrison. Booker T. Washington: A Study in Educational Leadership. South 
Atlantic Quar., July. 

Emerson B. Roserts. Some Friends of “Ye Friends in ye Ministry” [first Quaker families of 
Talbot County, Maryland, late 17th century]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Joseren T. WHEELER. Reading Interests of Maryland Planters and Merchants, 1700-1776 [cont.] 
Ibid, 

Dororny Mackay Quynn and WiLLiam Rocers Quynn. Barbara Frietschie. Ibid. 

Raru Rosinson. New Light on Three Episodes of the British Invasion of Maryland in 1814. 
Ibid. 

Henry D. Harran. The Names of Great Lawyers on the Frieze of the Baltimore Supreme Bench 
Court Room. Ibid. 

Mrs. Henry Lower Coox and Mrs. Louis C. BuLkLeY. The English Ancestry of William 
Farrar (1594-c. 1637), of Henrico County, Virginia. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

CHARLES EDGAR GILLIAM. “Harrican” in Virginia Colonial Records. Ibid. 
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_ Francis Burton Harrison. Footnotes upon Some XVII Century Virginians. Ibid. 

Mrs, Henry LoweLL Cook, “Maids for Wives.” Ibid. 

EvizapeTH Hawes RyLanp, Pamunkey Neck: The Birth of a Virginia County. Ibid. 

Jonn C. Pearson. The Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Virginia [I]. William and Mary Coll. 
Quer. Hist. Mag., July. 

Cuarves E. Harcn, An Old Wharf at Yorktown, Virginia. Ibid. 

MacnaLeN Buann Tempe. Bland Seats on the South Side of the James: Jordan's Point, Farming- 
dale, Cawson's. Ibid., Oct, 

ALLEN W. Moser. The Origin of the Democratic Machine in Virginia. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

OLLINGER CrunsHaw. Christopher G. Memminger’s Mission to Virginia, 1860. Ibid., Aug. 

CharLes H. AmbLeEn. Public Education in Monroe County, (West) Virginia, 1819-1861, West 
Virginia Hist., Oct. 

Harvey M. Rice. Jonathan M. Bennett and Virginia’s Wartime Finances [auditor of Virginia, 
1857-1865]. Ibid. 

Bruce Crawrorp. McGuffey: Lessons in Goodness. Ibid. 

Jonn Hope FRANKLIN. The Free Negro in the Economic Life of Ante-Bellum North Carolina, I. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., July. 

OLLINGER CRENSHAW. The Psychological Background of the Election of 1860 in the South. Ibid. 

Crarence McKirrxicx SMITH, yr. William Porcher Miles, Progressive Mayor of Charleston, - 
1855-1857. Proc. South Carolina Hist. Assoc., 1942. 

Jonn Harotp WoLFE. The South Carolina Constitution of 1865 as a Democratic Document. 
Ibid. 

Austin L. VeENABLE. The Conflict between the Douglas and Yancey Forces in the Charleston 
Convention. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

Emma B, Ricuarpson. Dr, Anthony Cordes and Some of His Descendants. South Carolina Hist. 
and Geneal. Mag., July. 

D. D. WaLtace. The Question of the Withdrawal of the Democratic Presidential Electors in 
South Carolina in 1876. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

Maxcy Rorsoy Dickson. Sources for South Carolina History in the Nation's Capital. Proc. South 
Carolina Hist, Assoc., 1942. 

FrercHer Mervin Green. Writing and Research in Southern History. Ibid. ` 

Harris GaYLorD Warren. Southern Filibusters in the War of 1812. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Annis Lee Wesr Sram. The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Louisiana. Ibid. 

N. Pure Norman. The Red River of the South: Historical Aspects Pertaining to the Navigation 
of This River, with a Tabulated List of Steamboats, Steamboat Masters, and Way Landings. 
Ibid. 

J. VinLasana Haccarp. Spain's Indian Policy in Texas: Translations from the Béxar Archives 
[No. 9]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

CHARLIE JEFFRIES. The Lights of the Alamo. Ibid. 

WinLiam T. Riviere. Sam Houston’s Retreat. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


BeverLY McAnear. “Mariland's Grevances Wiy The Have Taken Op Arms” [1689]. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Aug. 

CrrarLes F. MuLterr. A Planters’ Protest against any Additional Tobacco Duty, 1759. Ibid. 

Bayard STILL. Observations of Henry Barnard on the West and South of the 1840's. Ibid., May. 

Henry FieLD. A Letter from George Washington to Andrew Burnaby, 1761. William and Mary 

* Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

Roserr J. TiLneN. The Doehla Journal [1781; translated from the German, published in 1913]. 
Ibid. 

Howarp R. Marraro. Mazzei’s Correspondence with the Grand Duke of Tuscany during His 
American Mission [1]. Ibid. 

A. A. Wayne. Tithetables, Lancaster County, Virginia, Court of December, 1696, Court Order 
Book 1696 to 1702, page 7. Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

Francis Burron Harrison. From the Diary of Wilson Miles Cary. Ibid. 

Junta E. Mercer, contr., WiLLiam ZuL, ed, Genealogical Notes from Bermuda {cont.]. Ibid. 
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James DoucLas ANDERSON. Abraham Lincoln, Demigod [cont.]. 1bid. 

Tuompson H, Lewis. Two Wills of Historical Interest to All Americans [will of Mrs. Mary 
Hewes, grandmother of George Washington, 1732, and will of Washington's mother, 1788]. 
West Virginia Hist., Oct. 

Ross B. Jounsron. West Virginians in the American Revolution [cont.]. Ibid. 

James A. Papcerr. Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina: Part VIII, Letters to Carl Schurz. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., July. 

Exizaneru H. Jervey. Abstracts from Records of Court of Ordinary, 1764-1771 [cont.]. South 
Carolina Hist, and Geneal. Mag., July. 

PauL R. Wewner. The Journal of John Blake White [concl.]. Ibid. 

Journal of General Peter Horry [cont.]. Ibid. 

J. H. Easrersy. Letters of James Warley Miles to David James McCord [1850-1851]. Ibid. 

Rurerr N. Ricnarpson. The Death of Nocona and the Recovery of Cynthia Ann Parker. South- 
western Hist. Quar., July. 

JuLta KATHRYN Garrett. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 [letter 
6]. Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE FRENCH IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 1740-1750. By Norman Ward Cald- 
well, [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1941, pp. 113, cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) This small, compact book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the period and area covered. No space is wasted in glamorous 
description and speculation. Although the ground has been cultivated heretofore by 
such eminent historians as Parkman, Winsor, and Alvord, no such microscopic analysis 
has ever been attemped for the years in question—a critical period in the history of 
French domination in the Mississippi Valley. Dr. Caldwell’s study is based on-materials 
in the French and English archives and on manuscript collections in the United 
States. Relevant printed documentary sources are also utilized, The pages are well 
fortified with footnote citations, and there is an adequate bibliography. The title of 
the book, however, is somewhat misleading, since relatively small attention is paid 
to the lower portion of the Mississippi Valley. The principal subjects embodied in the 
five chapters relate to the administrative system in vogue in eighteenth century New 
France, the number and character of the inhabitants and their industry, the fur trade, 
general Indian relations, the Indian uprising of 1747, and the Upper Ohio question, 
Although little that is new may be found in the author's treatment of the govern- 
mental system of Canada and Louisiana, there are occasional illuminating side lights, 
as, for example, the fresh illustration of the no man’s land between the respective 
constitutional powers of governor and intendant (pp. 10-11). In the course of Dr. 
Caldwell’s narrative he has demonstrated conclusively the reasons for the failure of 
the French government to maintain its colonial empire in North America: the unsound. 
basis of colonial finance, inadequate support from the home government (particularly 
with respect to fiscal and currency matters), and the ineffectual methods of French 
bureaucracy. Failure to encourage the colonization of the region by middle-class 
farmers, in contrast to the English practice, is also emphasized. And the divided 
responsibility for the administration of the valley as between Canada and Louisiana is 
clearly established. On the other hand, the French were eminently successful in the 
management of the Indians, though there were exceptions even in that regard, as in 
the critical year of 1747. The reader cannot but be impressed, however, with the 
futility of French exertions in the face of English encroachments during the years 
just prior to the opening of the fateful struggle of 1754-63. CLARENCE E, CARTER 


JOURNALS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 
JOURNAL OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, SECOND GENERAL ASSEM- 
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BLY, SECOND SESSION, OCTOBER 3-NOVEMBER 19, 1803; JOURNAL OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
SECOND SESSION, OCTOBER 3-NOVEMBER 19, 1803. Edited by William D. 
McCain. [Heartman's Historical Series.] (Hattiesburg, Book Farm, 1940, pp. 54, 80, 
$5.00 each.) These two volumes, as their titles indicate, reprint the journals of the 
General Assembly of the Mississippi Territory for the second session of the year 1803. 
This session occupied itself mainly with the duties common to many early legislative 
efforts—to the establishment of courts, regulating the inspection of agricultural prod- 
ucts, relief of creditors and debtors, regulation of slaves, development of Jefferson 
College—and with petitioning the Congress of the United States regarding land claims 
and the division of the Mississippi Territory. The editor writes that he has attempted 
to print these public documents “without the slightest deviation from the manuscript. 
Every error and peculiarity has been reproduced faithfully.” It is doubtful if this 
laudable ambition has been achieved. It is particularly unfortunate that the editor did 
not see fit to identify with care and completeness the members of the legislature and 
to give other supplementary information necessary to an understanding of the work 
of the session. The editing is in no way as complete, detailed, or scholarly, for ex- 
ample, as the work being done by Dr. Clarence E. Carter on the Territorial Papers 
of the United States. Although a service has been done in presenting this first printing 
of the journals, the task is not yet complete. The journals need to be edited. 
Precip D. JorDAN 


GOVERNORS OF KENTUCKY, 1792-1942. By G. Glenn Clift. [Kentucky Sesqui- 
centennial Edition.] (Cynthiana, Hobson Press, 1942, pp. xv, 361, $3.50.) A purely 
chronological and genealogical compilation covering eighty-cight governors and lieu- 
tenant governors. Except for the bibliographies, most of the essential information in 
the text about the thirty-eight governors is all in a folded table of about four pages. 


THE ANTISLAVERY CONTROVERSY IN MISSOURI, 1819-1865. By Benjamin 
Merkel. (Saint Louis; Washington University, 1942, pp. 53.) 


DEBATES OF THE MISSOURI CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1875. 
Edited by Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker. Volume IX. (Columbia, State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, 1942, pp. 522, $1.45.) 


IOWA: PUBLIC LAND DISPOSAL. By Roscoe L. Lokken. [Iowa Centennial History.] 
(Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1942, pp. 318, $3.00.) This volume is a 
fine piece of historical research, carefully documented and readable as well. The 
author has succeeded in relating the Iowa land problems to the larger problem of 
public land disposal by giving us, in some of the chapters, a national background for 
the local scene. This relationship is perhaps best illustrated in the chapter dealing 

_ with pre-emption. This chapter begins with 1781 and traces the struggle for free land 
through the various stages to the act of 1841. Chapter v, which discusses “Public 
Auction and Private Sales,” and chapter vi, entitled “Land Warrants and Specula- 
tion,” it seems to this reviewer, are especially well done, Here the reader is brought 
to see the difficulty which the national government encountered in its attempt to 
dispose of the public domain for the benefit of actual settlers. Graft and corruption 
presented a problem in Iowa as in many other states where valuable lands were 
sought by speculators as well as by actual settlers. The value of this study might have 
been increased if the author had made more extensive use of the records of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in the National Archives, especially the correspondence of the com- 
missioner. The book has a fine format and an attractive binding. It has a good index, 
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and the lack of a-bibliography is compensated for by excellent notes and references. 
It is a valuable contribution to an understanding of our public land policy. 
s Fremont P. WIRTH 


ARCHEOLOGICAL REMAINS IN CENTRAL KANSAS AND THEIR POSSIBLE 
BEARING ON THE LOCATION OF QUIVIRA. By Waldo R. Wedel. [Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collection, Volume 101, No. 7.] (Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 

- 1942, pp. 34, apply.) 


OLD PRAIRIE DAYS. By Arthur E. Towne. (Otsego, idas Union Press, 1942 [copy- 
right 1941], pp. 415, $2.75.) 


MISSION MUSIC OF CALIFORNIA: A COLLECTION OF OLD CALIFORNIA 
MISSION HYMNS AND MASSES, Transcribed and edited by Rev. Owen da Silva, 
Sometime Professor of Music, St. Anthony's Seminary, Santa Barbara, California. 
Accompaniments & Chirography by Arthur M. Bienbar. Mission Sketches by Paul A. 
Moore. (Los Angeles, Warren F. Lewis, 1941, pp. xv, 132, $7.50.) In this collection of 
unusual source material the author has restricted himself to the musical activities and 
material used by the Franciscan padres in the twenty-one missions of Upper California. 

-A similar account of the twenty-seven missions established by the Jesuits and Domini- 
cans, as well as that of San Fernando de Velicatá, founded by the Franciscans in 
Lower California, would excellently supplement the treatise. The format of the present 
text is excellent, the bibliography extensive, and the mission sketches superb. The 
chapters on “Mission Music,” “Padre Musicians,” and the translation of Padre Duran’s 
“Prólogo” trace the kind of music used by the padres, a selective group teaching the 
art, and the methods employed in simplifying the teaching of plain chant. That the 
padres must have exercised untiring efforts in instructing the neophyte is obvious from 
the physical measurements used in comprehending tonal differences. Part singing was 
limited to consonant intervals, mostly thirds and fourths, of which “Misa Catalufia” 
is a fine example. The inclusion of the A/abado and Mañanitas speaks of their popu- 
larity in that time, which accounts for their historic continuity to the present day. 
Mission Music of California is a splendid monument to the music of the historic past. 

SISTER JOAN oF Arc 


HENRY DUNANT, FIRST PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. By 
William Warren Ferrier. (Berkeley, the author, 2716 Hillegass Avenue, 1942, pp. 165, 
$2.00.) 


NORTHWEST BOOKS: REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOOKS OF THE 
INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. (Portland, Binfords 
and Mort, 1942, pp. 356, $2.00.) “A collection of. short reviews:of over 1,100 books by 
authors from Northwestern United States; selected lists of books about the North- 
west, by -districts, etc.; and a selective bibliography of magazine contributions by 
Northwest authors.” ` 


SWEDE HOMESTEAD. By Nancy Mae Anderson” (Caldwell, Caxton Printers, 1942, 
pp. 188, $2.50.) “The life story of . . . a Swedish homesteader in the wilds of North 
Idaho in the early 1900's.” 


ARTICLES 


Purr D. Jorpan. The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation [May 7-9]. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

WiLLiam A. Leavy. A Memoir of Lexington and Its Vicinity [cont.]. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. 
Soc., July. 
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Epcar Erskine Hume. Kentucky through Fifteen Decades of Statehood. Ibid. 

ALLEN M. Reacer. George Rogers Clark—A Mason. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July. 

Witarp Rouse JiLLsoN. Squire Boone: A Sketch of his Life and an Appraisement of His In- 
fluence on the Early Settlement of Kentucky. 1bid. 

CLIFTON S. Lowry, State Building in Kentucky. did. 

GeorcE K. HoLserr, Lincoln and Linder in Kentucky [1]. Lincoln Herald, June. 

Norman L. Parks. The Career of John Bell as Congressman from Tennessee, 1827-1841. Ten- 
nessee Hist, Quar., Sept, 

Chase C. Mooney. Some Institutional and Statistical Aspects of Slavery in Tennessee. Ibid. 

Samus, C. WiLLiams, Generals Francis Nash and William Lee Davidson. Ibid. 

Frank L. and Harrier C, OwsLey. The Economic Structure of Rural Tennessee, 1850-1860. 
Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

J. P. Dyer. Some Aspects of Cavalry Operation in the Army of Tennessee. Ibid. 

WiLLram D. Overman. This Ohio of Ours: Ohio Becomes a State. Ohio State Archacol. and 
Hist, Soc. Museum Echoes, Aug. Ñ 

Id. This Ohio of Ours: The Passing of the Frontier in Ohio. Ibid., Sept. 

HarLow Linney. This Ohio of Ours: Ohio in the Civil and Spanish-American Wars. Ibid., Oct. 

Epwarp Francis Monier. Vignette of a Pioneer [Rev. Edward Hannin, 1826-1902]. Hist, Soc. 
Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., July. 

Russert S. McCiurk, The Natural Gas Era in Northwestern Ohio. Ibid, 

Jeannetre P. Nicuors. Ohio Re-draws the Map of the World, Ibid., Oct. 

James B. Grierin. On the Historic Location of the Tutelo and the Mohetan in the Ohio Valley. 
Am. Anthropol., Apr.-June. 

Louis A, Warren. The Lincolns, Hoosier Pioneers. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Oscar L. BockstAaHLER. Contributions to American Literature by Hoosiers of German Ancestry. 
lbid. : 

Louis Martin Sears. New Harmony and the American Spirit. Ibid. 

CAROLINE Dunn, William Henry Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana Historical Society. Ibid. 

Racial Superiority? Indiana Hist. Bull., July. 

Indiana Records in War Time. Ibid., Sept. z 

Kart Barmr, Secularization among the Mennonites of Elkhart County, Indiana, Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., July. 

CLypE E. Bucrinonam. Early Settlers of the Rock River Valley. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
Sept. 

Hermann R. MueLner. Galesburg: Hot-Bed of Abolitionism, Ibid. 

Perer H. OLbEN. Anton C, Hessing: The Rise of a Chicago Boss. Ibid. 

Hauser Winter. The Division in Missouri Methodism in 1845. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Rozert R. Freer. The Morrison Observatory [Glasgow, Missouri]. Ibid. 

Grorce F, Lemmer, Early Leaders in Livestock Improvement in Missouri. Ibid. 

F. Crever Barn. General Anthony Wayne Visits Detroit, Michigan Hist. Mag., Autumn. 

CLEMENT J. Srranc. Why I Am not a Strangite. Ibid. 

Tueopore G. Foster. Place Names of Ingham County. Ibid. 

Jack T. Jonson, The Election of 1842. Palimpsest, Aug. 

Jonn Ery Bricos. The Indian Cession of 1842. Ibid., Sept. 

Jos T. Turner. Collecting the Soldier Vote [1862]. Ibid. 

Pir D. Jorpan. Invention and Progress. Ibid., Aug. 

Frep E, Haynes and J. A. SwisHer. Warden [Glenn C.] Haynes [1876-1942]. Ibid., Oct. 

Kennetu E, Corton, The Irrepressible Conflict of 1861: The Letters of Samuel Ryan Curtis. 
An, lowa, July. 

R. E. Harvey. Hail and Farewell: The Methodist Protestant Church in Iowa, Ibid. 

Gustave W. Bucren. Sheboygan: Out of a Wilderness. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

Karen Fark. Public Opinion in Wisconsin during World War I. Ibid. 

Avery Craven. Frederick Jackson Turner, Historian. Ibid. 

E, C. Dixon. Newport [Columbia County, Wisconsin]: Its Rise and Fall. Ibid. 

Lawrence J. Burrrz..A Hundred Years of North America. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

Morrev B. Curistison. LeRoy S. Buffington and the Minneapolis Boom of the 1880's, Ibid. 
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HaxoLp E. Woop. The Shape of Things to Come. Ibid. 

Waker D, Wyman. Atchison, a Great Frontier Depot. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug. 

GERTRUDE Barnes. Following Fremont’s Trail through Northern Colorado, Colorado Mag., Sept. 

Jonn Larurop Jerome. A Camping Trip to Northwestern Colorado in 1875. Ibid. 

Omama Lopez. Pioneer Life in the San Luis Valley. Ibid. 

And What of Toussaint Charboneau? An. Wyoming, July. 

Marcarer W., Sackerr. Pioneer Ranch Life in Wyoming. Ibid. 

Wyoming Place Names [cont.]. Ibid. 

Honorable John W. Kingman, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, Wyoming Territory 
[autobiographical sketch]. Ibid. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. The Creation of Yellowstone National Park, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 

CaroLyN THomas Foreman. General Daniel Henry Rucker [1812-1910]. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Sept. 

Jonn Bartierr Meserve. The Governors of Oklahoma Territory. Ibid. 

B. B. CHAPMAN. Dissolution of the Osage Reservation, Part I, Ibid. 

Basi A. Hayes. LeRoy Long, Teacher of Medicine. Ibid. 

Exeanor B, Apams and France V. Scores. Books in New Mexico, 1598-1680. New Mexico 
Hist, Rev., July. 

Louis C. Burscuer. A Brief Biography of Prince Paul Wilhelm of Württemberg (1797-1860). 
Ibid. 

RiıcHarDd R, Greer. Origins of the Foreign-Born Population of New Mexico during the Territorial 
Period. Ibid., Oct. 

ArtHur Woopwarp. Adventuring to Santa Fé: The Book of the Muletcers. Ibid. 

M. Catuertne Warre, Saleesh House: The First Trading Post among the Flathead. Pacific 

_ Northwest Quar., July. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. The Fisk Expeditions to the Montana Gold Fields. Ibid. 

CLauprus O, Jonnson. The Story of Silver Politics in Idaho, 1892-1902. Ibid. 

Jonn Denton Carrer. Before the Telegraph: The News Service of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
1855-1861. Pacific Hist, Rev., Sept. 

S. E. Frynn. The History of San Clemente Island. U. S. Naval Inst, Proc., Oct. 

OswaLo Wesr. Oregon's First White Settlers on French Prairie. Oregon Hist, Quar., Sept. 

J. H. Horner. Early Wallowa Valley Settlers and How They Lived. Ibid, 

ALrreD Powers and Mary-JaNE Finke. Survey of First Half-Century of Oregon Hotels. Ibid, 

LesLie L. Haskin. Three Early Oregon Potteries of Barnet Ramsay. Ibid. 

H. L. Ip-eman. Long Continued Influence of Methodism in Oregon. Ibid. 

WinLiam Kirk. Head-Hunting in Formosa: A Cultural Pattern, Research Stud. State Coll. 
Washington, Mar. 

FREDERICK A. Cowrap. Changing Trends in the Growth of Metropolitan Communities. Ibid. 

Howarp Cornino. List of Ships Arriving at the Port of Canton and other Pacific Ports, 1799- 
1803. Essex Inst. Hist, Colls., Oct. 
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Orro H. RorserTt. Samuel McDowell’s Letters to Andrew Reid: Thirteen Letters (1783-1814) 
on Sundry Subjects by One of the Framers of Kentucky’s First Constitution, 1792. Filson Club 
Hist, Quar., July. 

SamuEL M. WiLson. Letters of 1831-1832 about Kentucky [chiefly from James H. Atherton of 
New Hampshire]. Ibid., Oct. 

Orro H. Roruerr. John D. Shane's Interview in 1841 with Mrs. Wilson of Woodford County; 
also a List of Shane Interviews Published in the Filson Club History Quarterly. Ibid. 

ARTHUR Marvin Suaw. Albert Sidney Johnston in Texas: Letters to Relatives in Kentucky, 1847- 
1860. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., July. 

G. Grenn Curr. Kentucky Marriages and Obituaries, Volume H. Ibid. 

Mrs. Joun Trorwoop Moore. Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1796- 
1801 [cont.]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept. 
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Srantey F. Horn. Tennessee Volunteers in the Seminole Campaign of 1836: The Diary of 

._ Henry Hollingsworth [I]. Ibid. 
Mito M. Quatre. From Marietta to Detroit in 1815 [letters-of William Woodbridge], Hist. Soc. 
Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., Oct. Ñ 

Two Pike County Hoosiers in World War 1 [diaries of Harland L. Osgatharp and John E. 
Howard]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Christian Traugott Ficker’s Advice to Emigrants [concl.]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

Raru H. Brown. With Cass in the Northwest in 1820. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

Louise Barry. Overland to the Gold Fields of California in 1852: The Journal of John Hawkins 
Clark, Expanded and Revised from Notes Made during the Journey, Kansas Hist, Quar., Aug. 

James W. Morrrrr. Notes on Indian History. Chron. Oklahoma, Sept. 

Louis C. Burscher. Account of Adventures in the Great American Desert by His Royal High- 
ness, Duke Paul Wilhelm von Wiirttemberg [concl.]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

T. C. Exuiorr. Letter of Donald Mackenzie to Wilson Price Hunt [July 30, 1822]. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

L. A. Kigsz. Diary of Colonel Isaac N. and Mrs. Emily Ebey, 1856-1857. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July. 

Harry N. M, Winton. The Death of Colonel Isaac N. Ebey, 1857, Ibid. 

Arran B. Core. Private Journal of Henry A. Wise, U.S.N., on Board Frigate “Niagara,” 1860. 
Pacific Hist, Rev., Sept. 


Latin-American History 
1. W. Caughey 


LATIN AMERICA: A DESCRIPTIVE SURVEY, By William Lytle Schurz. (New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1941, pp. 378, $3.75.) The author has produced a type of book 
altogether too rare in this field. It is both accurate and readable, compact and com- 
prehensive—the fruit of adequate scholarly preparation and of wide diplomatic and 
business experience. For these reasons he gives his readers a variegated picture of our 
southern neighbors, enriched with personal observations that are at once well docu- 
mented, unusual, and appropriate, Mr. Schurz has penetrated the interior of the 
Americas, not merely the fringes; he has noted the spirit of the people, not simply a 
few external characteristics. At the outset he explains his preference for the term 
“Latin America” and then devotes a brief chapter or “part” to the physical and to 
the historical background and somewhat longer sections to the people and to their 
governments. As might be expected from one who long served as commercial attaché 
‘in these countries, the part describing “The Economy” is very full and informative. 
A briefer section on “International Relations,” devoted largely to affairs that touch 
the United States, and another on “The Way of Life,” sympathetic, clear-cut, and 
definitive, close his narrative. A glossary of Spanish and Portuguese terms and an 
index complete the book. These aids and the subdivisions of the longer parts permit 
ready reference to any of the topics treated. The topical method helps to unify his 
subject as a whole without giving unity to the description of the separate countries or 
the larger sections. The wealth of illustration, compressed within moderate compass, 
gives the volume an encyclopedic style that does not encourage continuous reading. 
These are inevitable characteristics, not defects. Balanced against them are the many 
illustrations, the clear style, and the numerous personal side lights that simply and 
unobtrusively illumine the narrative. One who brings together from the text the 
different items bearing on a given topic is readily impressed by the aptness and 
variety of the author’s materials and the skill, clarity, and good judgment with which 
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they are e put togethér. The volume is indispensable alike for the specialist and the 
general reader. Isaac J. Cox 


A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. By.David R. Moore, Professor of History, Oberlin 
College, Revised edition. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1942, pp. xiv, 942, $4.25.) See 
Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 416. 


HISTORIES AND HISTORIANS OF HISPANIC AMERICA, By A. Curtis Wilgus. 
Revised edition. (New York, H, W. Wilson, 1942, pp. xii, 144, $1.75.) The chief 
function of this slender volume is to present an over-all view of the historical literature 
of Hispanic America. Geographically grouped within a chronological framework, the 
principal works of some 1,200 writers are characterized. Choices, especially among con- 
temporary Hispanic Americanists, are open.to question, and the comments offered . 
tend to be exceedingly perfunctory, yet the manual has high usefulness as a roll call 
of the laborers in this major field. Through its chronological arrangement it also. 
suggests something of the evolution of this particular branch of historiography. The 
first edition appeared in 1936. 


CULTURAL BASES OF HEMISPHERIC UNDERSTANDING (BASES CUL- 
TURALES DEL ENTENDIMIENTO CONTINENTAL): PAPERS READ AT A 
CONFERENCE ON LATIN-AMERICAN CULTURE SPONSORED BY THE 
INSTITUTE OF LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS. (Austin, Institute of Latin-American Studies of the University of Texas, 
1942, pp. 94.) This pamphlet reproduces the principal papers read at a Pan-American 
Day conference last April 14 and 15. Included are “The Cultural Bases .of Inter- 
American Solidarity,” by Charles A. Thomson; “The Source of American Art,” by 
Justino Fernández; “Contributions and Significant Features of Latin-American Litera- 
ture,” by Julio Jiménez Rueda; “Pan Americanism as a Political Structure,” by Pablo 
Max Ynsfran; “Spain and the Southwest,” by Federico de Onis; and “Economic Rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin America,” by Wendell C. Gordon, 


TRANS-PACIFIC RELATIONS OF LATIN AMERICA: AN INTRODUCTORY 
ESSAY AND SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Anita Bradley. [International Re- 
search Series.] (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942, pp. 127, $1.00.) 


AMBASSADORS IN WHITE: THE STORY OF AMERICAN TROPICAL MEDI- 
CINE. By Charles Morrow Wilson. (New York, Holt, 1942, pp. 382, $3.50.) 


THE FACE OF SOUTH AMERICA: AN AERIAL TRAVERSE. By John Lyon Rich, 
University of Cincinnati. [American Geographical Society, Special Publication No. 26, 
edited by John C. Weaver.] (New York, American Geographical Society, 1942, pp. 
xvii, 299, $4.00.) Only the intelligent direction and the resources of the American 
Geographical Society in New York could have conceived and executed such a beautiful 
and well-edited picture book, It will interest primarily teachers of gcography, but 
writers on the economics and history of South America will do well to ride the airways 
of that continent with Professor Rich and his camera. They will see as with their own 
eyes the lands which condition the peoples, institutions, and civilization they discuss. 
The airplane as a methodological aid to the study of past and present cultures is again 
demonstrated. 


l FROM BARTER TO SLAVERY: THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF PORTU- 
GUESE AND INDIANS IN THE SETTLEMENT OF BRAZIL, 1500-1580. By 
- Alexander Marchant, Instructor in History, College for Teachers, the Johns Hopkins 
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University. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LX, Number 1.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. 160, $1.50.) Here 
is the first serious study in English of Portuguese-Indian relations in Brazil, 1500-1580. 
The author’s thesis is that the Portuguese relied on barter during the first years of 
settlement but gradually shifted to enslavement when the growing complexity of the 
economic system forced recourse to a more stable labor supply. From 1500 to 1533 
“the Portuguese used barter when they wished to obtain labor, food, brazilwood, or 
other wares and services from the natives, The evidence does not indicate their enslave- 
ment of the Indians to obtain such desiderata, and, indeed, references in the evidence 
to enslaving the Indians for use in Brazil do not occur until a later date” (p. 46). 
First came barter of goods for goods, then goods for labor and food. When the 
population increased barter continued for “many of the necessities of life” (p. 137), 
but was inadequate to supply workers for the cane fields after the establishment of the 
captaincies. From 1533 enslavement became more frequent and the barter system 
broke down for a time, but with the establishment of the government-general and the 
coming of the Jesuits in 1549 it was restored. Not all the Indians were enslaved. “As 
a consequence, different conditions of Indians had different relations with the Portu- 
guese. Free Indians could use barter, and the restored system existed side by side 
with the forced labor of the slave Indians” (p. 137). In the south of Brazil where agri- 
culture for export was less developed than in Baid and Pernambuco, “and where the 
tendency to enslavement was accordingly less, the free Indians inclined to remain 
both free and friendly as an unconfined part of the population” (p. 139). Slavery and 
barter existed side by side, and “through the sixteenth century run the two themes 
of barter and slavery” (p. 23). Thus, Mr. Marchant’s own words contradict the thesis 
implied in the title of his book, “From Barter to Slavery.” But it is the title more 
than the content of the book that is in error. We need not hesitate to accept the thesis 
that transition from barter to slavery was the result of Brazil's developing economy. 
Slavery did become increasingly important, barter less, even while the two continued 
in Brazil into the eighteenth century. Barty W. DirriE 


THE GAUCHO: CATTLE HUNTER, CAVALRYMAN, IDEAL OF ROMANCE. By 
Madaline Wallis Nichols. [Duke University Publications.] (Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1942, pp. ix, 152, $3.00.) A voluminous literature, no small part of it from the 
pen of Miss Nichols, has described the origin of the gaucho as a disreputable cow 
hunter and contrabandist, his rise to great usefulness as a cavalryman in the Wars of 
Independence, his subsequent decline in the flesh, and his emergence as a romantic 
hero and symbol of nationalism. Prefatory to the essay on authorities, which is the 
backbone of this volume, Miss Nichols describes the manner of gaucho life and the 
pastoral society from which he sprang. She reports his activities as vendor of stolen 
hides, his brilliant work as a soldier, his achievements as frontiersman and Indian 
fighter, and his less beneficial influence in support of caudillism. Concerning the 
persistence of the gaucho ideal, there is mention not only of the literary masterpieces 
Santos Vega and Martin Fierro but also of phenomens\analagous to the North Amer- 
ican “drugstore cowboy” and the Western pulps. To a greater degree than is true of 
our cowboys the gaucho has contributed to the national ideals of the Plata republics. 
Such is the burden of the introductory chapters. The eighty-page bibliography is a 
classified and annotated listing of 1,431 works in which the gaucho is prominent. 
Part I covers the literature on the real gaucho; Part II, with over a thousand titles, is 
on the gaucho of romance, in literature, in folklore, in art, and in music. Particularly 
because of this bibliography the volume will prove highly useful. ; 

Jonn Watton CAUGHEY * 
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AZTECS OF MEXICO: ORIGIN, RISE, AND FALL OF THE AZTEC NATION. 
By George C. Vaillant, Associate Curator of Mexican Archaeology, American Museum 
of Natural History, [The American Museum of Natural History Science Series.] 
(Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1941, pp. xxii, 340, $4.00.) Aztecs of 
Mexico presents the results of fifteen years of research in field and library in a manner, 
unfortunately all too rare, which satisfies the specialist yet is well within the grasp of 
the layman. Starting from the earliest stages yet known, the story of gradually in- 
creasing range of culture, culminating in the barbaric splendor of the Aztecs, is told 
with admirable clarity. The outline is very largely the result of Dr. Vaillant’s excava- 
tions around Mexico City, in which he brought order out of the chaos of the so-called 
archaic horizons and then tackled with equal success later cultures. The Vaillant 
interpretation of this prehistory is accepted in all its essentials by all specialists in the 
field. For historians the book has special value as a presentation of the archaeological 
method of projecting history backward. This is particularly shown in Vaillant’s time 
chart, in which the archaeology is brilliantly blended with the fragments of surviving 
preconquest history and tradition, the former controlling the choice between all-too- 
frequent contradictions in the latter. The second part of the book is a popular presenta- 
tion of Aztec life, comprising chapters on social organization, arts and crafts, religion, 
warfare, and a well-thought-out, if somewhat flamboyant, reconstruction of everyday 
life in Tenochtitlan, the ancient Mexico City. There follows a short account of Cortes’ - 
conquest of Tenochtitlan. This, like all the book, is excellently illustrated from native 
sources. The numerous tabular summaries are particularly helpful. 

J. Extc S, THOMPSON 


EL TESTAMENTO DE DON HERNANDO COLON Y OTROS DOCUMENTOS 
PARA SU BIOGRAFÍA. By José Hernández Díaz and Antonio Muro Orejón. [Pub- 
licaciones del Instituto Hispano-Cubano de Historia de América.] (Seville, Imprenta 
Editorial de la Gavidia, 1941, pp. xxxviii, 319, 55 pesetas bound, 50 pesetas unbound.) 
The principal purpose of this volume is to make available accurate transcriptions of 
key documents concerning the life of Don Hernando, son of the first admiral of the 
Indies and founder of the Biblioteca Colombina in Seville. Several facsimiles are in- 
cluded, 


FR. BARTOLOMÉ DE LAS CASAS, DEL ÚNICO MODO DE ATRAER A TODOS 
LOS PUEBLOS A LA VERDADERA RELIGIÓN. Edited by Agustin Millares Carlo. 
Introduction by Lewis Hanke. Spanish Version by Atenógenes Santamaría. (Mexico 
City, Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1942, pp. xliv, 593.) Although presented in sum- 
mary form by Antonio de Remesal in 1619, this important treatise is only now made 
available in full. The first four chapters of Part I are Jacking, but the remainder seems 
to convey the essential ideas. There is less of special pleading than in the author's 
more famous Bretuissima relación, yet the writing is with the same vigor. 

THE EXPROPRIATION OF FOREIGN-OWNED PROPERTY IN MEXICO. By 
Wendell C. Gordon. Introduction by Samuel Guy Inman. (Washington, American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941, pp. viii, 201, cloth $3.25, paper $2.50.) 

THE CUBAN CHURCH IN A SUGAR ECONOMY: A STUDY' OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BASIS OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN 
CUBA. By J. Merle Davis. (New York, International Missionary Council, 1942, pp. 
144, 75 cents.) 

BRAZIL UNDER VARGAS. By Karl Lowenstein. (New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 400, 


$2.75.) A study of the people, landscape, constitution, system of government, courts, 
press, universities, arts, letters, and leading personality of Brazil, 
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NEGROES IN BRAZIL. By Donald Pierson. [University of Chicago Sociological Series.] 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 420, $4.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Emujano Jos. La génesis colombina del descubrimiento. Rev. Hist. Am., June. ~ 

VirgiLIo Diaz OrnóSez. Columbus in Hispaniola. Bull. Pan. Am, Union, Oct. 

Francis Borcia Steck. Some Recent Trends and Findings in the History of the Spanish Colonial 
Empire in America, Cath, Hist, Rev., Apr. 

Wynonam B. BLaNTON, M.D. Medical References in Bernal Diaz's Account of the Discovery and 
Conquest of Mexico (1517-1521). An. Med. Hist., Sept. 

Francisco Anprape. Descubridores y conquistadores del Amazon. Bol. Hist. Antig., Feb. 

Luis Aucusro Cuervo. El padre Gaspar de Carvajal. Ibid. 

Rex W. SrrickLaND. Moscoso's Journey through Texas. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 

J. W. WiLLiams. Moscoso's Trail in Texas. Ibid. 

ALBERT WoLokrT. The Expedition of Luís de Moscoso in Texas in 1542. Ibid. 

Henry R. Wacner. Early Silver Mining in New Spain. Rev. Hist: Am., June. 

Rura Lapam Burier. Thomé de Sousa, First Governor General of Brazil, 1549-1553. Mid- 
America, Oct, 

J. Manuex Espinosa. Fernão Cardim: Jesuit Humanist of Colonial Brazil. Ibid. 

NicoLas E. Navarro, Elogio de los Cachupinos, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Oct, 1941. 

BERNARDINO JosÉ dE Souza. Luiz Barbalho, 1601-1644. Rev. Inst. Geog. Hist. Bahia, 1941. 

DanieL Orteca Ricaurte, Un conquistador portugues, don Pedro Texeira, Bol, Hist, Antig., 
Feb. 

Aronso Costa. A restauração de Portugal e o Marquez de Montalvão. Rev. Inst. Geog. Hist. 
Bahia, 1941. 

Davo Vera. La “Gaceta de Guatemala,” segundo periódico de América. An. Soc, Geog. Hist., 
June. 

Peter Masren Dunne. The Padre of the Magic Shoes [Father Glandorff]. Mid-America, Oct. 

Vicror F, Scrorrer. Expedición de Miranda en 1806. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Oct., 1941. 

Ernest RicHarp Moore. Notas bibliográficas sobre la prensa insurgente, Bol, Soc. Chihuahuense 
Est. Hist., Aug. 

CrisrópaL DE Menpoza. Vida pública del Libertador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Oct., 1941. 

Vicente Lecuna. Campaña de Carabobo. Ibid. 

CnisróBaL DE MENDOZA. Introducción a la historia de Colombia. Ibid. 

Id. Plan de la historia de Colombia. Ibid. 

Dororny Burne GoeseL, British-American Rivalry in Chilean Trade, 1817-1820, Jour. Ec. Hist., * 
Nov. 

Dos siglos de periodismo en Guatemala: una brillante exposición que permitirá apreciar los 
progresos de la prensa nacional. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., June, 

RoBerTo ViLcHes. Las revistas literarias chilenas del siglo XIX [concl.]. Rev. Chilena Hist. y 
Geog., Jan., 1942. 

Vicenre Lecuna. Las Cartas Apócrifas de Colombres Marmol: Contestación al señor Rómulo D. 
Carbia, Bol. Acad, Nac. Hist., Jan., 1942. 

Las Cartas Apócrifas: Demonstración del profesor Agustín Millares Carlo, Ibid. 

Francisco R. ALmana. La inauguración del Instituto. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., July. 

Mario Briceño IracorrY. Pasión y triunfo de dos grandes libros. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan. 
1942. 

Homenaje al General Francisco Morazán, al heroe martir. Rev. Arch. y Bib. Nac, (Honduras), 
July. 

Reseña biográfica de Luis L. Domínguez, Rev. Bib. Nac. (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1942. 

Ricarvo FerNÁNDEZ G. El gobierno de Morazán en Costa Rica. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, July. 

Vieror Lizano Hernández. Colegio de San Luis Gonzaga, primera época, Ibid. 

Unises IricoYEN. El problema económico de las ciudades fronterizas [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihua- 
huense Est. Hist., July. 

B. VicuNa Mackenna, La disolución de la Academia de Leyes. Rev. Chilena Hist. y Geog., 
Jan., 1942. 
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Isaram Bowman, Los senderos del desierto de Atacama [concl.]. Ibid. 

Antonio OLivas, Contribución a la bibliografía de Sir Clements Robert Markham, K.C.B., 
F, R. S. (Julio 20 de 1830-Enero 30 de 1916). Bol. Bib., July. 

' Epuvarpo ÁLvarez. Un pintor beniano: Gil Coimbra. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., June.. 

Raúl PoLanco. Frente al mapa en relieve de Guatemala. Ibid. 

Icnacto Chavez Franco. El sargento Juan Díaz. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., July. 

Raras Orriz Céspepes. Recuerdos de la vida estudiantil en el Colegio de San Luis Gonzaga en 
las bodas de plata de nuestro bachillerato, Rev. Arch. Nac, Costa Rica, July. 

Feprrico Schwaz. Veinte años del “Boletin Bibliográfico” (1923-1942). Bol, Bib., July. 

James K. Eyre, yr. The Naval History of Martinique. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Aug. 

Lyn SmirH ManDuLey. Citadel of Freedom {Lima’s San Marcos University]. Inter-Am. Monthly, 
Sept. 

VircinIa Prewerr, Rebirth of a Nation [Venezuela]. Ibid., Oct. 

Jony W. Wurre. Uruguay, Bulwark of Pan Americanism. Ibid., Nov. 

VINCENT DE PascaL, Argentina’s Man of Destiny [Agustín P. Justo]. Ibid. 

Epmunpo O'Gorman. El estado actual de la historia en Mexico. La Cultura en Mexico, May. 

MabaLiNE W. Nicuots. Notas necrológicas: Charles Edward Chapman, 1880-1941; Percy Alvin 
Martin, 1879-1942. Rev, Hist, Am., June. 

HowetL M. Henry. Western Hemisphere Accord. South Atlantic Quar., July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Personal que acompañó a la expedición de Pedro de Mendoza al Río de la Plata [1535]. Rev. 
Bib. Nac. (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1942. ' 

GASPAR DE CARVAJAL. Descubrimiento del rio de Orellana. Bol. Hist. Antig., Feb. 

ArTHUR S. Arron. Ordenangas hechas por el sr. visorrey don Antonio de Mendoça sobre las 
minas de la Nueva Espana, Año de MDL, Rev. Hist. Am., June. 

Carta de Bernal Díaz del Castillo, dirigida a Fray Bartolomé de las Casas [February 20, 1558]. 
An. Soc. Geog. Hist., June. 

Viaje del capitán Pedro Texeira [1638-1639]. Bol. Hist. Antig., Feb. 

- Autos formados por el Obispo de Honduras para remediar la mala administracion de algunos 
curatos y doctrinas [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Jan., 1942. 

Informes acerca de las misiones de Lean y Mulia, de la Provincia de Honduras [concl.]. Ibid. 

ANCIETO ALMEYDA. Cartas de don José Eusebio de Llano Zapata a don José Perfecto de Salas, 
1761-1770. Rev, Chilena Hist. y Geog., Jan., 1942. 

Libro de Matrícula del Real Colegio de San Carlos . . . 1773-1789. Rev. Bib, Nac. (Buenos 
Aires), Jan., 1942. 

Relación del reconocimiento del Castillo de Omoa, su puerto, campiña inmediata, playas, etcétera, 
Bol, Arch, Gen. Gob., Jan., 1942. 

Diario del reconocimiento que de orden de don Tadeo Minuesa, hizo el piloto Juan Gómez, de la 
laguna de Guaimoreto. Ibid. 

José Cartos Chávez. Documentos curiosos del siglo XVIII: Dos exhortos y una sentencia 
ejecutada. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., July. 

Dictamen del Diputado a las Cortes de Cádiz, Florencio del Castillo, acerca del informe que 
rindió don Ramón Anguiano, Gobernador de Comayagua, en el asunto de la reducción de los 
indios Jicaques y payas. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Jan., 1942. 

Cartas del Libertador [1815-1830]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan., 1942. 

Documentos relacionados con la campaña de Carabobo. Ibid., Oct.; 1941. 

Manoet Moreira pa Paixão E Dores. Diario da Capelão da Esquadra Imperial, comandada por 
Lord Cochrane, Rev. Inst. Geog. Hist. Bahia, 1941. 

Juan García DEL Río. Autobiografía. Rev. Chilena Hist. y Geog., Jan., 1942. 

“Cartas DE Luis L. Dominguez á Félix Frias, 1843-1869. Rev. Bib. Nac. (Buenos Aires), Jan., 
1942. 

Constitución nacional de 1853: Proyecto original del doctor José Benjamín Gorostiaga. Ibid. 

FéLIx Nieto SARRATEA. Diez cartas inéditas de Alberdi. Rev. Chilena Hist. y Geog., Jan., 1942. 
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American Historical Association 


Through the notice enclosed with the program, members of the American 
Historical Association have already been informed of the cancellation of the 
meeting in Columbus on December 29-31. The meeting called in Washington for 
December 30 will be for the transaction of necessary business, such as the election 
of officers and the hearing of the reports. An account of this meeting will appear 
in the April issue of the Review. 

Since September the Executive Secretary has kept in touch with the Office of 
Defense Transportation. The situation in the early fall was reported in the October 
issue. The situation as viewed by the Federal office remained the same until a week 
before the request printed below. In the meantime the Executive Secretary had’ 
solicited and received from the Executive Committee authority to act promptly 
if the situation changed. Acting before the appended request was issued, but with 
full knowledge of its text received by telephone, the Executive Secretary took 
immediate steps to cancel the Columbus meeting and transfer the business 
session to Washington. The printing of the program was well advanced, and our 
commitments to publishers advertising in it required that it go to the press and to 
the members. There would otherwise have been a heavy loss to the Association. 
There was additional justification for mailing the program besides the enclosure 
of the ballot and the notice of cancellation. It gave the members an appreciation 

` of the excellent work that Dr. Pargellis and his associates had done in preparing 
what would have been a program of exceptional interest. It is to be hoped that 
means will be found to print at least a selection from the papers prepared for it. 

To complete the record the official request is here printed with a letter from 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland transmitting it: 


1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D“ C., 
November 23, 1942 


To Secretaries of Scientific and Learned Societies and Associations: 


As Vice-Chairman of the Science Committee of the National Resources 
Planning Board, Executive Office of the President, I beg to communicate to you 
the following letter just received with respect to the holding of meetings within 
the next few weeks. I beg to call attention to the fact that this is the first com- 
munication from the Office of Defense Transportation in which the postponement 
or cancellation of such meetings has been definitely requested. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Waldo G. Leland 
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Execurive OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


Office of Defense Transportation 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
November 20, 1942 
Lawrence K. Frank, 
Consultant, National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Frank: 


Thank you for your letter of November 17 in connection with the holding of 
meetings at the Christmas holiday period. ; 

There is every indication that the carriers will be faced with their greatest 
problem at this season of the year, and it has been for this reason that we have 
requested a postponement of all meetings which would involve traveling at that 
period. 

The needs of the military continue to increase, and every effort is being made 
to see that there is no failure to provide the service which is essential to their 
needs. Therefore, the request for cancellation of 1942 and 1943 meetings is made. 

Very truly yours, ; 
(Signed) H. F. McCarthy, Director, 


Division of Traffic Movement 


. The Managing Editor is unable to answer personally the scores of letters com- 
menting favorably on the new dress given the Review. He takes this opportunity 
to thank the writers on behalf of himself and the Board of Editors. 


The very favorable response to the bargain prices offered by the Beveridge 
Fund Committee for its limited remainder volumes has been gratifying. It is 
interesting that the orders have come mostly from individuals rather than libraries 
and institutions. In order that no one may later say he was,not aware the volumes 
were being cleared out, the announcement in the October issue is reprinted. There 
will be no further notice. The following volumes, with their original prices in 
parentheses, are presently available: 


Barnes & Dumond: Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 2 vols. ($10.00) 

Binkley: Official Correspondence of the Texas Revolution, 2 vols. ($10.00) 

Dumond: Letters of James Gillespie Birney, 2 vols. ($10.00) 

Dumond: Southern Editorials on Secession ($4.00) 

Labaree: Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1676-1776 ($10.00) 

Lynn and Case: French Opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860-1867 
($7.00) 

Pargellis: Military Affairs in North America, 1746-1765 ($8.00) 


A complete set of all the above list is offered at $15.00, any three titles at $7.00, 
and any two titles at $5.00. Checks or money orders should be made payable to the 
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American Historical Association, and orders should be addressed to the office of the 
Executive Secretary, Room 274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington, D. C. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: papers of, or relating to, or collected by, John Bigelow (colonel, United 
States Army, and author, 1854-1936), pertaining to the Suez and Panama canals, 
explorations and discoveries, military and diplomatic history, military strategy, 
and American foreign policy, covering ca. 18000 s.c. (prehistoric subjects) to 
1936 (4 shelves); fifty-six pages of typewritten copies and 1,218 photocopies of 
manuscripts in Spanish and Mexican archives and libraries, 1515-1795, an 
additional gift from the Carnegie Institution of Washington; typewritten tran- 
scripts of minute book of court of common pleas and quarter sessions, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, 1684-1730 (one box); microfilm of the Virginia Carrington 
Scrapbook, containing letters of William C. Preston of Virginia and others, 1748- 
1929 and undated, including list of the pieces; seventy-seven boxes of papers of 
William James Ghent, relating to history of Western United States, socialism, 
etc., 1761-1942 and undated; petition from John Young (at one time, hatter, 
Stafford County, England) to the North Carolina Assembly, requesting assistance 
for himself and family during his illness in recompense for his service in the 
army of Governor William Tryon at the time of the “Regulators,” 1773; type- 
written transcript of orderly book, North Carolina Line, February 7-June 26, 1777; 
three military reports of Captain Silas Burbank (18th Continental Infantry and 
12th Massachusetts Regiment), June 30, 1777-August, 1778; fifteen letters of the 
Hobart and Story families (Hannah Hobart, mother of Bishop John H. Hobart; 
Enoch Story, Mary Story, and their children, London, England), including Tories 
who left the United States, September 8, 1783-July 31, 1789; ten papers (letters 
and accounts) of Dubey & Company, New York, and Dutilh & Company, 
Philadelphia, pertaining in part to shipment of ammunitions and supplies to Fort 
Pitt, February 16-August, 1785; plat and deed of land and wharf in Charleston, 
South Carolina, first owned by Edward Shrewsbery (or Shrewsbury), surveyed 
by Ephraim Mitchell, later issued to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney by Thomas 
Pinckney, governor, October 29, 1785, and July 2, 1787; seven papers of Dutilh 
& Wasmuth, Philadelphia firm, pertaining to the shipment of slaves from the 
Gold Coast and Angola, Africa, and payment for slaves, San Domingo and Haiti, 
1788-97; twenty letters addressed to Dolly Payne Madison, relating mainly to 
personal matters, 1797-1817 and undated; photostats of order for execution of 
Samuel Miller for burglary, county of Alexandria, D. C., June term, 1803, followed 
by note of release received August 15, 1803, with pardon for Miller signed by 
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Thomas Jefferson, President, and James Madison, Secretary of State, July 25, 1803; 
one box of typewritten transcripts of minutes of court of pleas and quarter sessions, 
Carter County, Tennessee, 1804-05, and of minutes of county court, Meigs County, 
Volume I, 1836-41; grant of land from the United States to Robert Ormsby, from 
lands directed to be sold at Shawneetown, Illinois, dated and signed at Washing- 
ton, D. C., by John Quincy Adams, President, and George Graham, commissioner 
of the general land office, November 20, 1826; journal (one volume) of Lewis 
. Brantz (master, merchant marine), kept on a trip from Baltimore to Mexico, with 
notes and sketches, October 18, 1829-March, 1834; 190 papers of the Cope family 
(mainly letters from John Cope, Company C, 98th Regiment of Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, U. S. A., 1863-65), relating to the Civil War and to economic conditions 
in Ohio and Missouri after the war, 1831-1919 and undated; ten letters from 
Tappan Wentworth (member of Congress from New Hampshire) to John A. 
Burleigh, his law partner, pertaining to debates in Congress, February 1-March 
5, 1833; 281 additional papers of William Maxwell Evarts, 1835-1908 and undated; 
175 papers of Amasa Junius Parker (member of Congress from New York), 
1836-75; seven letters of naturalists (John James Audubon, Spencer Fullerton 
Baird, John Cassin, Daniel Giraud Elliot), December 1, 1840-June 12, 1907; one 
volume of Barnum’s Museum Daily Cash Book, May 5-July 2, 1851; four volumes 
and twenty-seven loose papers of, or relating to, John Esten Cooke (Virginia 
novelist and historian), including “Personal Recollections,” November 29, 1852- 
October 7, 1886, and undated; memorandum book of Patterson & Eastman’s Law 
Books, 1853 (accompanied by letter from Robert Schuyler to M. Sloat, January 
7, 1849, and a notation dated 1847); eighty-one papers (including two volumes of 
household accounts and farm records) of L. S. Abbott (editor of Painesville 
Telegraph, Painesville, Ohio; later in Falls Church, Virginia), 1854-94 and 
undated; copies of six letters from S. E. Burrows to the Russian Count Nesselrode, 
‘regarding the frigate Diana, and facsimiles of two replies from Count Nesselrode 
to Burrows, March 15, 1855-November 14, 1856; two volumes of papers of William 
Tecumseh Sherman (part of material found in his published Memoirs), 1861-65, 
and last pen used by him; three diaries, “Roll Book,” and two loose papers of 
Lawrence Wilson, (sergeant, Company D, 7th Regiment, O. V. I., rst Brigade, 
2d Division, 12th Army Corps,) 1861-65; twenty-one letters from Jasper N. 
Barritt (substitute, Company E, 76th Illinois Regiment) to members of his family, 
Milford, Iroquois County, Illinois, August 19, 1862-March 15, 1865; letter from 
William Campbell Preston Breckinridge to Dr. John R. Desha, dated July 7, 1864, 
an addition to the papers of the Breckinridge family (letter accompanied by news- 
paper clipping entitled “Breckinridge Home”); seventy-two papers (letters, diaries, 
franked envelopes, photographs, theatrical programs, and other printed material) 
of Edwin Greble (dealer in monuments and gravestones, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania), 1864-86 and undated; original manuscript in Latin entitled “La Con- 
cordia,” by Giuseppe Mazzini, signed by him June 13, without year, bound with 
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three portraits, portion of a translation of the document, clipping of biographical 
sketch of Mazzini, and note of ownership of the volume, which was donated by 
him for the benefit of wounded soldiers in the United States Civil War; two 
newspaper clippings relating to Thaddeus Stevens, including article by Mira 
Lloyd Dock entitled The Caledonia Furnace, July 14, 1895; letter from Robert 
Charles Winthrop (member of Congress from Massachusetts) to General George 
B. McClellan, January 29, 1869; three letters and photostats of two letters from 
James Abram Garfield to Burke Aaron Hinsdale, May 17, 1872-June 16, 1881; one 
volume of manuscript in French by Samuel Viaud, entitled “L’Histoire du Spahi,” 
December, 1873-July, 1874; letter book of letters sent, kept by or for Eugene 
Schuyler, December 31, 1873-January 9, 1879 (including letters to Marshall 
Jewell, Hamilton Fish, Frederick W. Seward, London banking firms, and others); 
letter from Jefferson Davis to Horace Edwin Hayden, Beauvois, Mississippi, 
September 24, 1879; photostat of letter from Oliver Wendell Holmes (the poet) 
tó Eton L. Rupert, April 15, 1882; thirty-two letters of James Russell Lowell to 
C. Hodson and others, 1884-90 and undated (25 manuscripts, 1 photocopy, and 
6 typewritten copies); miscellany of nine pieces (announcements, tickets, dance 
programs, badges, etc.) mainly pertaining to the inauguration of Grover Cleveland 
in 1883; Volume I of the diary of Charles Sumner Hamlin (assistant secretary of 
the United States Treasury), with index, March 12, 18$7-September 1, 1910, and 
one newspaper clipping, undated, additions to the Charles Sumner Hamlin Collec- 
tion; three letters from Simon Cameron to Mrs. Simon Cameron Burnside (wife of 
his grandson), November 15, 1887-October 27, 1888, and twenty-two related 
photographs; 149 papers (mainly letters received) of, and relating to, Roscoe 
Conkling, 1769-1895; four papers (two letters, photostat of article, and photostat 
of document) of, or pertaining to, Woodrow Wilson, 1895-March 21, 1918; one 
box of papers of Dr. Emil Amberg, relating to efforts of the American Medical 
Association and the medical association of Wayne County, Michigan, with 
respect to interstate reciprocity of licensing of physicians, 1899-1922; six papers of, 
or relating to, the North American Phonograph Company and persons connected 
with the history of the phonograph (Thomas Russell Lombard, Charles Sumner 
Taintor, W. E. Gilmore, J. Adrian Bush, Kenneth D. Lippincott), January 6, 
1903-29; seven letters from John McCrae (lieutenant colonel, Canadian Army, 
physician and poet) to Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Noyes, May 13, 1910-September 27, 
1914; ten papers (correspondence) of Heywood Broun, including letters from 
Harold G. Ickes, John L. Lewis, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, April 13, 1912- 
December 16, 1938; two boxes (including two volumes) of papers concerning 
claims of the Lewis Gun Company vs. Great Britain (including petition of the 
American stockholders of the Armes Automatiques Lewis, a Belgian corporation, 
to the government of the United States), 1913-31; “Juvenilia” by Alan Seeger, 
1914 (9 manuscripts and 45 typewritten manuscripts with corrections, titles, or 
notes in the autograph of the poet); “Papers of a Platoon Commander, 3oth 
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Division, A. E. F., on the British Front, 1918-1919” (papers of Henry Brown 
Dillard, lieutenant, 30th Division, A. E. F., June, 1917-October 18, 1919, and 1931, 
35 pieces); seventeen boxes of papers (letters, addresses, clippings, pamphlets) of 
Robert Latham Owen, 1920-41 and undated; papers of, or relating to, George 
Sterling (poet), including papers by Rudolph Blaettler and William McDevitt, 
May 26, 1921-October 30, 1940; one box of papers of William Orr (American 
educator, secretary, Y. M. C. A.) and Charlotte P. Orr (his wife), consisting of 
articles written by them during their travel in Europe soon after the first World 
War, dated December 3, 1921-November 24, 1927; three war poems (autograph 
copies signed) by Robert Frost, 1923, 1928, and 1942; two boxes of typewritten 
manuscripts with autograph corrections of six plays by George S. Kaufman 
(collaborating with Edna Ferber, Ring Lardner, and Morris Ryskind), 1925 to 
1941; one box of papers (programs, minutes, reports, and speeches) of the 
American Peace Society, consisting of proceedings of the Conference on Interna- 
tional Justice held by the Society at Cleveland, Ohio, May 7 to 11, 1928, centennial 
anniversary of its founding; letter from James Stephens (poet) to his son, James 
Stephens, undated, and photostat of poem, “To Ray Baker Harris,” by James 
Stephens, August, 1933; “A Story of Port Austin [Michigan]: A Village Com- 
munity” by Henry O. Severance, 1934 (scrapbook of newspaper clippings and 
photographs arranged and mounted by Frances McKee Hannan); typewritten 
manuscript, with autograph corrections by the author, of “The Fool,” play by 
Channing Pollock, dated 1936; translation by Office of Inter-American Relations, 
Stanford University, California, of “Message to the Nation” by Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre, chief of the Peruvian Aprista party, dated at Incahuasi, Peru, 
February 15, 1942 (typewritten); letter and three autograph poems signed by- 
Bernard Bell (“The American Story,” “Cause and Cure,” and “The Fortress”), 
July 13, 1942, and undated; three autograph poems signed by Esley D. Hake 
Casson (“Last Words of a Faithful Leader,” “A Promise,” and “Today and the 
World’s Tomorrow”), undated; manuscript and typewritten copies of “Mankind 
Must Resolve to Make This the Last War,” address by Hu Shih, Chinese ambassa- 
dor to the United States, undated. 


The National Archives has continued to receive large groups of records that 
constitute major portions of the noncurrent central records of a number of impor- 
` tant Federal agencies. Among those in this category are records of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration and its predecessors, 1871-1941, the Insolvent 
National Banks Division of the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1890- 
1940, the Secret Service Division, 1891-1937, the Narcotics Bureau, 1916-39, the , 
National Youth Administration, 1935-41, and the Soil Conservation Service, 
1936-40. Similar groups transferred by the War Department consist of records 
of the Quartermaster General’s Office, 1800-1894; the Adjutant General’s Office, 
1888-1936, including records of the Office of the Chief of Staff, 1903-21, and of 
some subdivisions of the War Department General Staff, 1917-25; the National 
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Guard Bureau and predecessor and related offices, 1903-39, including papers 
relating to state and territorial military organizations, 1825-1903; and the Surgeon 
General’s Office, completing the central records of this office in the National 
Archives through 1927. Many field service records have also been accessioned 
lately. Outstanding among these are substantially all the noncurrent records, 1788- 
"1941, of 398 American diplomatic and consular posts located all over the world. 
Of somewhat the same type are records of the Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Office, consisting of reports of consular officials, agricultural trade commissioners, 
and special agents, 1904-38. Records have also been received from several field 
offices. of the Soil Conservation Service. Of note among other accessions are certain 
records of the White House Office, 1814-1941, including some original executive 
orders, proclamations, and departmental regulations, 1869-1913, fair copies of 
letters sent by President Hayes and his secretary, 1877-81, and some registers of 
nominations, appointments, criminal pardons, and court-martial cases, 1857-1913; 
Interior Department records relating to the antarctic expedition of 1939-41; and 
records of the World’s Fair Commission, 1937-41. Illustrating the application of 
the technique of microfilming in the reduction in bulk of large bodies of records 
of recent date are the microfilm copies of the general correspondence of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., office of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 1933-36, which the 
National Archives has just received. The photographs of the records on 482 rolls 
of microfilm occupy only eight cubic feet, whereas the records themselves, which 
have been destroyed, formerly filled scores of filing cases. A number of additions 
to the file microcopies of the National Archives have been made in the last few 
months. Among these are reproductions of outgoing letters of the office of the 
Secretary of War relating-to Indian affairs, 1800-24 (6 vols.), the records of the 
Russian-American Company, 1802-67 (93 vols.), and the territorial papers of the 
State Department relating to Utah, 1853-73 (2 vols.), Washington, 1854-72 (2 
vols.), and Nevada, 1861-64 (1 vol.). Positive prints of these reproductions are 
available at cost to anyone interested. In response to administrative needs of certain 
war agencies, a special list of material in the National Archives entitled Records 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs Relating to the Philippine Islands, 1898-1935; A 
List of Selected Files (pp. xii, 91) has been issued. This list, compiled by Kenneth 
Munden, is designed to serve as a guide to the contents of the main administrative 
and informational files of the Bureau insofar as they relate to the Philippines. 


The Archivist of the United States announced the appointment to the staff 
of the National Archives of Jesse E. Boell, formerly state supervisor of the Wis- 
consin Survey of Federal Archives and Historical Records Survey and more 
recently of the Office of Price Administration; Forrest L. Poor, formerly of the 
history and economics faculty of Williams Junior College (California); Guy A. 
Lee, of the history faculty of Clark University; and James R. Masterson, of the 
English faculty of Hillsdale College (Michigan). Other personnel changes include 
the resignation of Ralph G. Lounsbury and the transfer of Everett Owen Alldredge 
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and Edwin Page Bledsoe for war work in other agencies. Among members of the 
staff who have recently entered the armed services are Paul L. Bishop, Collas G. 
Harris, Arthur E. Kimberly, Frank D. McAlister, Thornton W. Mitchell, and 
John F. Simmons. 


Papers recently transferred to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
New York, by the President include White House files of correspondence, memo- 
randa, reports, and other materials relating to the operation of the executive 
departments and agencies for the period 1933-40. The papers cover virtually every 
phase of their activities, including the appointment of officials, the planning and 
organization of functions, the allocation of appropriations, the determination of 
policy, and the conduct of relations with other agencies, with Congress, and with 
the public. Other official papers received include correspondence of government 
officials and private persons with the White House on matters of policy and law 
affecting private enterprises such as the railroads and utilities, and letters from 
veteran and youth organizations urging legislation in their interest. The President 
has also given the Library a file of correspondence and other papers relating to his 
career as New York State senator for the period 1911-13. This material includes 
correspondence on the preparation and enactment of legislation, letters to and from 
constituents in connection with Mr. Roosevelt’s stand on various issues, and letters 
concerning the national political situation in 1912. Jeremiah Milbank, formerly 
acting chairman of the President’s Birthday Ball Commission for Infantile Paralysis 
Research, has given the Library a selected group of reports and letters from the 
working files of the commission covering its activities from 1934, when it was 
organized, to 1937, when its work was taken over by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Director Fred W. Shipman has been appointed a representative 
of the Committee on Records of War Administration and in the future will divide 
his time between Hyde Park and Washington. 


The Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at Madison continues 
to remain the largest of any historical society in America. During the year ending 
September 30, 1942, it has added 9,163 books, pamphlets, and volumes of news- 
papers to its collections so that they now total 669,198 titles. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has acquired the papers of William 
Jones (died 1831). The collection, comprising more than one thousand items and 
including letters and papers from numerous statesmen and commercial leaders of 
the period, is of particular pertinence for “the era of the nation’s first great 
economic entrepreneurs.” 


The Haverford College Library announces the addition to its microfilm col- 
lection of a positive film copy of the card catalogue of the Friends Library in 
London. This catalogue, listing books, pamphlets, manuscripts, pictures, and maps, 
contains 85,000 cards and was microfilmed in the summer of 1942 for safety’s sake 
after the bombing of Friends House in the spring. 
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The American Society of Archivists and the American Association for State 
and Local History held their annual meetings in Richmond, Virginia, October 26- 
28. It was the sixth annual meeting for the archivist and the second for the state 
and local historians. The first two days were given to the program of the archivists, 
with a joint dinner mecting Tuesday evening opening the meeting of the historical 
societies, which continued the next day. The dinner was presided over by Dr. Solon 
J. Buck, National Archivist, and the chief speaker, Dr. C. C. Crittenden of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, gave his address as president of the 
American Association for State and Local History. The attendance was gratifying 
and came from points as distant as Texas, Nebraska, and Iowa. By general agree- 
ment the sessions were very successful in that the speakers dealt concretely with 
present-day professional tasks and problems, and the discussions were realistic. 
The officers for next year in the American Society of Archivists are R. D. W. 
Connor, University of North Carolina, president; and Lester J. Cappon, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, secretary. Those for the American Association for State and Local 
History are Edward P. Alexander, Wisconsin State Historical Society, president; 
and Miss Elizabeth B. Drewry, the National Archives, secretary. It should be a 
source of satisfaction to the American Historical Association that these two 
affiliated societies growing out of its earlier interest and committees in the two 
fields are doing such worth-while work. They are definite evidence of the rise in 
America of two new professions each with an increasing body of special knowledge 
and definite professional requirements involving appropriate training. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has launched a program for col- 
lecting and preserving the records of the state's part in the present war. Án 
arrangement has been made with the State Office of Civilian Defense whereby 
local collectors of war records have been appointed in various counties, under the 
Civilian Defense Citizens’ Corps. 


On August 27 and 28, Stanford University was host to a conference of teachers * 
of American history in the universities and four-year colleges of California. A 
total of thirty-seven delegates were in attendance, representing nineteen of the 
twenty institutions to which invitations were extended. The conference was in 
part a response to the recent survey of the New York Times as to the place of 
United States history in the college curriculum; in part the result of a desire to 
examine the problem in the light of the existing emergency; and in part an 
attempt to keep action in the hands of qualified experts. There were no formal 
papers, and the discussion was actively participated in by all or virtually all of the 
delegates. One session was devoted to the subject matter and objectives of courses 
in American history, with special reference to liberal education, professional train- 
ing, and possible required courses. Another session was devoted to the content 
of a comprehensive course in United States history, with some attention to the 
relative emphasis on political, social, economic, and cultural factors. At the con- 
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clusion of the discussion the conference voted to recommend the establishment of 
a required survey course in American history in all California four-year colleges 
and universities. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has announced the acquisition of the 
J. Christian Bay Collection of Western Americana. The collection numbers 2,902 
historical volumes, manuscripts, maps, and other select items. Many of the pieces 
are exceedingly rare. The material is now housed in the University of Missouri 
Library. 


At its meeting in New York, November 28, the National Council for the Social 
Studies considered a report submitted by Dr. Howard E. Wilson as chairman of 
its Commission on Wartime Policy. The report summarizes the increased respon- 
sibilities for civic training revealed by the war. It then proceeds to present in 
concrete terms “a vital program of civic education,” which it considers “essential 
to the morale and efficiency and wisdom of the nation in 1943 and in the years that 
are to follow.” The report is directed both to teachers of the social studies and to 
school administrators. The program has been printed as a pamphlet under the title 
The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory. Single copies at 10¢ each (with reduced 
prices for quantities) may be obtained by addressing the Executive Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Committee on Control of Social Data of the Social Science Research 
Council has accepted the report of Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia, on the 
collection and preservation of historical materials of World War II. The Research 
Council plans to publish the report. 


The recently organized Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America has 
issued No. 1, Vol. I, of its Bulletin, containing the proceedings of the Institute’s 
first session and the steps leading to the organization of the Institute. The one 
considerable paper is by Jan Kucharzewski: “The Polish Cause in the Frankfurt 

` Parliament of 1848.” 


The Real Academia de Buenas Letras of Barcelona, Spain, announces the 
terms on which it will award the Marques de Caldas de Montbuy prize. The 
prize in the amount of 15,000 pesetas will be given for the manuscript of the best 
piece of original historical research on the subject of El Humanismo en la Corona 
de Aragón. The manuscript should be typewritten in Spanish and in the hands 
of the secretary of the Academy (calle del Obispo Cassador, núm 3, Barcelona) 
by December 31, 1943. 


Personal 


Dr. J. Holland Rose, formerly Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History 
in the University of Cambridge, died on “March 3. Born at Bedford in 1855, he 
was educated at Owens College, Manchester, and Christ's College, Cambridge. 


= 
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For twenty-five years after leaving the university he spent his time teaching for 
the University Extension Board and preparing his studies on the Napoleonic 
era. In 1903 his work received a Cambridge doctorate, and in 1911, when a 
readership in modern history was created there, he was the first to be appointed 
to the post. In 1919 he became the first Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval 
History. The nature of his chair forced his later work along lines indicated by 
his little book on The Mediterranean in the Ancient World (1933), Man and the 
Sea: Stages in Maritime and Human Progress (1935), and Lord Hood and the 
Defence of Toulon (1922). But the achievements by which he is best known are 
the fruits of his earlier researches, his Life of Napoleon I (1902; eleventh edition, 
1935), Napoleonic Studies (1904), Despatches Relating to the Third Coalition 
(1904), William Pitt and National Revival (1911), William Pitt and the Great 
War (1911), The Personality of Napoleon (1912, 1930), and his more general 
textbooks, The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (1897) and The Development 
of the European Nations, 1870-1921 (1923). He was a contributor to the Cam- 
bridge Modern History and the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, and 
as senior editor he did much toward the planning and production of the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. 


Sir Flinders Petrie died in Jerusalem, July 28, at the age of eighty-nine. He 
. was Edwards Professor of Egyptology in University College, London, from 1892 
until 1933, when he became emeritus. After several years of archaeological work 
in England, he began digging in Egypt in 1880, and continued to dig there 
(except during the first World War) until 1926. In that year his unwillingness to 
accept new conditions imposed on all excavators by the Egyptian government led 
him to move to Palestine, where he worked until after the present war began. 
Possessed of uncommon intellectual, moral, and physical strength, completely 
devoted to his professional work, and almost completely untrained in scholarly or 
scientific method, Petrie was not one whose career can be neatly characterized and 
pigeonholed. Much of his work was hasty, many of his conclusions were ill- 
considered, and he sometimes maintained his views with what seemed like sheer 
obstinacy. Probably few Egyptologists today would claim that Petrie was a 
thoroughly competent scholar; probably none would deny that he was a man of 
genius. Perhaps Petrie’s fame will rest longest and most firmly on the principle of 
“sequence dating.” This archaeological method, created by a flash of Petrie’s 
intellect, has been the unshakable foundation of relative chronology in preliterary 
Egypt for more than fifty years. By its simplicity, its brilliance, and its objectivity, 
it epitomizes what all scholars most desire to remember in a very great colleague. 


On August 4 the well-known Italian historical writer Guglielmo Ferrero died 
in Geneva at the age of seventy-one. As much a journalist as a historian, Ferrero 
wrote prolifically on various aspects of both ancient and modern history, concern- 
ing himself chiefly with periods of political revolution. To historians he probably 
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is best known for his five-volume work on the history of Rome during the collapse 
of the Republic and the formation of the Principate, published in 1902-07 under 
the title of Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma, which aroused much comment at 
the time of its appearance and was later translated from Italian into several other 
languages. His Ancient Rome and Modern America, written after a visit to the 
United States in 1908, attracted great interest in this country. Ferrero’s chief con- 
tribution to the study of ancient history lies in his emphasis upon its “modernity,” 
although, owing to his deficiency in the critical use of sources, his works fall short 
of being authoritative. An ardent believer in democratic principles, Ferrero 
opposed the Fascist movement in Italy and as a punishment was refused per- 
mission to leave the country until 1930, when he was allowed to accept the chair 
of contemporary history at the University of Geneva, a position which he held at 
the time of his death, 


Logan Esarey, professor emeritus of Indiana University, died September 24. 
From 1913 to 1940 he was an active member of the university’s department of 
history, teaching the history of the Middle West and of Indiana as his particular 
fields. A number of young men and women from his seminars and other classes 
now hold positions in high schools, colleges, and universities. When he first 
became a member of the faculty, he also became the editor of the Indiana Mag- 
azine of History, which the university had just purchased. From his students 
came many of the articles which he published in this quarterly. He became, in 
addition, the secretary of the Indiana Historical Survey and engaged in an ex- 
tensive program of collecting and publishing. Many of the newspapers and 
manuscript collections in the university library were secured as a result of his 
activity. He compiled and edited the Letters and Papers of William Henry 
Harrison (2 vols., Indiana Historical Collections, VII and IX, 1922), Messages 
and Papers of Jennings, Boon, and Hendricks (1924). He wrote a two-volume 
History of Indiana (1915, 1918) and shorter accounts on banking and on internal 
improvements in Indiana. Two lengthy manuscripts remain unpublished—a 
directory of Indiana newspapers and a work on the Old Northwest. Professor 
Esarey was a native of Indiana, a product of its schools and state university, where 
he received his Ph.D. in 1913. He spent his professional life teaching in its schools 
and institutions of higher learning. He resigned the editorship of the Indiana 
Magazine of History in 1925 and became professor emeritus in 1940. 


Charles Moore, treasurer of the American Historical Association from 1917 to 
1930, author and editor of numerous historical works, and a leader in the move- 
ment for city planning, died on September 25 in the home of his son at Gig 
Harbor, Washington. He was born in Ypsilanti, Michigan, on October 20, 1855, 
attended Philips Academy, Andover, graduated from Harvard College in 1878, 
and engaged in newspaper work in Detroit and Washington, earning the degree 
of Ph.D. from the George Washington University in 1890. Between 1889 and 1903 
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he was political secretary to Senator James McMillan of Michigan and clerk to the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia; from 1904 to 1914 he was active 
in business and banking in Detroit and Boston. In 1915 he was appointed chair- 
man of the National Commission of Fine Arts, of which he was an original 
member (1910), and thereafter all his activities were devoted to public service, 
chiefly for the Commission but also for the Library of Congress, where for nine 
‘years (1918-1927) he acted as chief of the Division of Manuscripts. His major 
contribution was to those developments ‘in city planning that had to do with 
public buildings, monuments, and parks. Through his association with the Mc- 
Millan and Burnham committees on the development of the city of Washington, 
and his chairmanship of the National Commission of Fine Arts, he had a leading 
responsibility in actually carrying through the consistent extension of the L’Enfant 
plan for the national capital, in meeting the rapidly increasing and changing needs 
of the twentieth century, and in maintaining the highest standards of beauty and 
.good taste. His most important works were those dealing with the history of 
architecture and city planning in America: Daniel H. Burnham, Architect, * 
Planner of Cities (1921); Life and Letters of Charles Follen McKim (1929); and 
the group of articles in the Dictionary of American Biography on Burnham, 
McMillan, McKim, William R. Mead, Stanford White, and Francis Millet. His 
first historical work was an edition of the Gladwin Manuscripts (1897); others 
were The Northwest under Three Flags (1900), a History of Michigan (1915), . 
The Family Life of George Washington (1926), and Washington, Past and 
Present (1929). His services were recognized by numerous awards, medals, and 
degrees, including the French Legion of Honor. Charles Moore was a man of 
many friendships in the circles of government and in the world of learning and 
of art. He had distinction of personality and bearing and a youthful appearance 
which was the outward expression of a youthful and optimistic spirit. 


Miss Mary Agnes Best died in New York City, October 13. Miss Best was the 
author of a popular biography of Thomas Paine and a volume addressed to the 
non-scholarly world on Rebel Saints, giving sketches of significant Quakers, both 
men and women. 


Dr. William Ray Manning, who retired recently after nearly twenty-four years 
of service in the United States Department of State, died at his home in Wash- 
ington on October 28 at the age of seventy. Widely known as the editor of the 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States Concerning the Independence of 
the Latin American Nations (3 volumes, 1925) and the Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the United States Concerning Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860 (12 
volumes, 1932-39), Dr. Manning had more recently beerengaged in editing four 
volumes of Diplomatic Correspondence of the United Sta Concerning Canadian 
Relations, 1784-1860, the first two volumes of which have already appeared. Those 
volumes, together with his Justin Winsor prize study on the Nootka Sound Con- 
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troversy (1905), his Albert Shaw lectures on relations between the United States 
and Mexico (1916), and his many articles and reviews, gained for him a dis- 
tinguished place among scholars in the field of American diplomatic history. 
After taking his doctoral degree at Chicago, Dr. Manning taught at Purdue, 
George Washington, and Texas. His long and useful career in the Department of 
State began in 1918. There he served with distinction in the office concerned with 
the relations of the United States with the other American nations and worked 
to build a master index to American treaties. He was respected by his colleagues 
in the profession and in the Department as one who knew how to make scholar- 
ship serve the conduct of public affairs. 


Mgr. Joseph M. Gleason, educator and historian, died in Oakland, California, 
October 30, at the age of seventy-eight. He had twice served as president of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of this Association and helped found the Academy of Pacific 
Coast History at the University of California. He was born and educated in 
California, doing postgraduate work at the state university. He was ordained in 
1892 and later studied in Rome and Paris. He served as a chaplain during the 
Spanish-American War and with the relief expedition at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion. While pastor of Thomas Aquinas Church in Palo Alto he lectured in 
history at Stanford University. He headed the history department of the San 
Francisco College for Women, which he helped found, and donated to the 
institution a very considerable library. Last May the Catholic University of 
America recognized his many services with an honorary degree. 


` Dr. Elihu Grant, professor emeritus of Biblical literature at Haverford College, 
died on November 2 at the age of sixty-nine. He had taught at both Smith College 
and Haverford. His chief interest was the archaeology of Palestine, and he was the 
leader of the expeditions sent out to that area by Haverford. His discoveries threw 
light on the past of the Philistines and of all Palestine as well as Egypt. He was 
the author of The Peasantry of Palestine (1907), The Orient in Bible Times 
(1920), and of many volumes reporting the work of the expeditions he headed. 
Since his retirement in 1938 he had published two volumes, Palestine Today and 
Palestine, Our Holy Land. 


Gustavus Myers, who was taken ill last August while laboring to complete a > 
history of bigotry in the United States, died December 7 at the age of seventy. 
Mr. Myers combined an indefatigable industry in amassing data and presenting 
them effectively in weighty volumes with the ability to write popular articles in 
magazines. His more serious works, never best sellers, were often reservoirs from 
which others drew materials for salable books. His total output was extensive. 
His best-known titles are History of Public Franchises in New York City, His- 
tory of Tammany Hall, History of Great American Fortunes, and History of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, all titles that recall criticism of their point of 
view, with grudging acknowledgment of their service in digging up material 
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hitherto neglected. His one popular book, involving the equivalent in labor of 
the above volumes, was his defense of his native country in America Strikes Back. 


Dr. Amelia C. Ford, who was for thirty-one years head of the department of 
history in Milwaukee-Downer College, died at her home in Searsport, Maine, on 
December 8. Miss Ford retired in 1939. She was a graduate of Radcliffe College 
and earned her doctor’s degree at the University of Wisconsin. 


The five surviving founding members of the American Historical Association 
at the time of the fiftieth anniversary dinner in Washington in 1934 were Clarence 
W. Bowen, Davis R. Dewey, Ephraim Emerton, J. Franklin Jameson, and Henry 
E. Scott. The last named is the only surviving founder, for Davis R. Dewey died 
December 13 in his eighty-fifth year. Dr. Dewey was also one of the charter mem- 
bers of the American Economic Association, founded the next year, and was its — 
president in 1909. He was managing editor of the American Economic Review 
from 1911 until 1941. Dr. Dewey was distinguished primarily as an economist 
of very broad interests. He was a worthy exemplar of the scholar and the wise 
and amiable man. His chief publication in the historical field was a Financial 
History of the United States (1902). He was a member of the staff of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for almost fifty years, retiring as professor 
emeritus in 1933. 


Professor Henry Steele Commager, of Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in American history at Cambridge University, England, for the 
winter term. His is the first appointment in American history to be made at 
Cambridge. In addition to his lectures at the university, Professor Commager 
plans to broadcast and make addresses for the British ministry of information. 


The following appointments are noted: Wells College, Catherine E, Boyd, 
lecturer; University of Maryland, Richard Hofstadter, who last year held the 
William Bayard Cutting Fellowship at Columbia University, assistant professor; 
Davis and Elkins College, Stuart Noblin of the College of Charleston, associate 
professor. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: George Washington 
University, Howard Maxwell Merriman to be associate professor; Iowa State 
College, John A. Greenlee and Clarence H. Matterson to be assistant professors; 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, John E. McGee to be professor; Rhode Island 
State College, Amy Gilbert to be professor; College of William and Mary, Bruce 
T. McCully to be assistant professor. 


The following staff members are on leave of absence for service with the 
armed forces of the United States: Denison University, H. A. DeWeerd; George 
Washington University, Howard Maxwell Merriman; Iowa State College, Charles 
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H. Norby; Minnesota State Historical Society, Arthur Larsen; University of 
Minnesota, Tom B. Jones; Rhode Island State College, J. Richard Jones. 


Beverley W. Bond, jr., of the history department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has recently been elected president of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. 


Dr. Robert C. Smith, of the Library of Congress staff, has been appointed 
director of the Hispanic Foundation to serve in the absence of Dr. Lewis Hanke, 
who has undertaken a special assignment for the Division of American Republics, 
Department of State. ` 


Professor Richard L. Morton, of the College of William and Mary, has a nine- 
month leave of absence for the purpose of continuing his work on a history of 
_ Virginia. Dr. Harold L. F owler has been appointed acting head of the department . 
during his abserice. - 


Professor William Yale, of the history department of the University of New 
Hampshire, has joined the staff of the Department of State in Washington. 
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Your Business 


i other years the April issue of the Review has carried as its first article 

an account of the program of the annual meeting. To the news section 
has been relegated a condensed account of the reports of the officers and 
committees of the Association and the minutes of the Council and the annual 
business meeting. This year the three-day program for the annual meeting, 
one of the most interesting planned in recent years, was a war casualty due 
to the cancellation of the. Columbus meeting at the request of the Federal 
transportation authorities. It has seemed fitting under these circumstances to 
give first place in this issue to the affairs of the Association. They are your 
business. 

The loss due to the cancellation of the usual meeting was not total, The 
Executive Committee and the Executive Secretary had early abandoned a 
meeting in Washington, the original site. They transferred the sessions to 
Baltimore, where they found hotel space but were still on the Atlantic sea- 
board, which was out of bounds and in the path of the hordes of incoming 
and outgoing traffic focusing on Washington. The next flight was to Colum- 
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bus. After hovering over that city for some time, indeed alighting for a briet 
time, the meeting and the executive officers were shooed off their last perch. 
What next? There was business to be transacted, budgets to be adopted, re- 
ports to be heard, officers to be elected, and the presidential address to be 
delivered to somebody besides the editor of the Review. 

The salvage was very considerable. The meeting that departed from 
Washington had a round-trip ticket. The Executive Secretary, who had seen 
it take passage with no hope of return for the duration, had the unexpected 
pleasure of attending a Council meeting, a business meeting, and an annual 
dinner with the presidential address, and all of this in Washington in build- 
ings within sight from the windows of his office in the Library of Congress 
Annex. The forty-eighth annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was really held and in due constitutional form. The circumstances that 
made a normal meeting abnormal should give to the affairs of the Associa- 
tion as here reported an unusual interest to those who hold that the preserva- 
tion of cultural interests and ties is that part of a war effort which gives 
meaning and justification to all other efforts. Only by holding firmly to such 
a view can we lessen the perils of the peace that must follow the horrors of 
a global war and the spiritual wounds and weariness that are its aftermath. 

The reports that follow do not cover one thing, the annual dinner. In the 
area of the District of Columbia there are now some five hundred members 
of the Association. Among those professionally interested in historical teach- 
ing and research there has been for some time a loose and informal organiza- 
tion which lunches together monthly and hears a paper and discusses it. This 
year the group is headed by Professor Donald Dozer of the University of 
Maryland. Professor Dozer and his associates invited Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger to read his presidential address to them at a dinner meeting on 
December 30. With the support and co-operation of your executive officer an 
effort was made to reach all resident members of the Association in order 
that the function might be a suitable substitute for the annual dinner at the 
Association meeting. The effort was very successful and some 225 members 
and guests sat down to the dinner in the Continental Hotel and later heard 
President Schlesinger read his address. 

No one could deny that it was a fairly representative gathering, for the 
presence of historians from all over the country, now in Washington in war 
work, gave it a nation-wide coverage. Furthermore, the interest in the As- 
sociation of some of those present spanned a goodly part of the Association's 
life. In the audience were such veterans as Dr. Victor Clark, Dr. Edmund C. 
Burnett, Professor Frank M. Anderson, and Professor James A. Woodburn. 
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In a photograph of the attending members at the fourth annual meeting in 
Washington in 1888, fifty-four years ago, Professor Woodburn is one of the 
few identifiable living members. If for no other reason, the presence of such 
as these made it a noteworthy occasion. 

The rest of the report, presented in what seems like a logical order, is com- 
mended to your thoughtful reading. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
FOR THE YEAR 1942 


Despite the exigencies of war the affairs of the American Historical As- 
sociation are in excellent condition. Expenditures for the current year were 
well within the allotted budget, which itself represented a decrease from the 
previous year. This would seem to indicate that the reorganization and cen- 
tralization of the conduct of the business in Washington had'resulted in 
economies. This was one of the results hoped for but not strongly urged by 
the Committee of Ten in their report. The membership has held up remark- 
ably well, and the expressions of interest and loyalty to the Association have 
been numerous and heartening. No request for co-operation in the interests 
of the Association has been refused. The committees, as their reports show, 
have carried on as actively as conditions permitted. There are years of strain 
ahead for all learned societies and for all bearers of our cultural interests and 
traditions, but the present and the immediate past are not without their in- 
dications that it will be no faltering hand that passes on the torch to those 
who come after. 

The remark was dropped in an informal group in Washington some 
weeks ago that the last war was won by the historians and the chemists, but 
that this one was in the hands of the economists and the physicists. The re- 
mark has some basis in the present demands for specialized personnel, if you 
include statisticians under economists, and many war agencies do not know 
` the difference between them. Nevertheless, there has been a direct application 
of historical training in important war agencies, and many historians are in 
Washington in some form of service indicated by their own fields of special- 
ization. Historians of the crusades and archaeologists who have worked in 
the Near East find a place alongside students of the history of modern Europe 
and anthropologists who once were unique in having visited the Solomons 
or the hinterland of Africa and Asia. 

More striking than this mobilization of historians is the consciousness of 
the historical significance of their activities on the part of old and new gov- 
ernment agencies. A few have already appointed a historian in some guise 
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or other. The number that are casting about for someone to put on their staff 
to write the history of their division or section is considerable and is in- 
creasing. Your Executive Secretary recently participated in a conference in 
which for the first time in its history and because it was receiving such a 
volume of requests the United States Civil Service Commission presented 
tentative plans for recruiting, classifying, and examining historical specialists. 
For its own purposes the Bureau of the Budget by executive order has added 
to its staff some eight or ten young scholars in history and political science, 
each of whom is assigned to an agency in a confidential capacity to watch the 
flow of material, indicate its importance or irrelevance as documents to: be 
preserved, and to capture and record so far as possible matters of significance 
not committed to paper as memoranda or minutes. This group has meetings 
for the discussion of tasks and experiences. Its work is under a liaison officer 
who meets also with a supervisory committee appointed by the President. On 
this committee the American Historical Association is represented by Profes- 
sor A. M. Schlesinger and G. S. Ford. 

Plans are under consideration for a projected history of the war. What 
shape they will take and under what auspices and with what support they 
will be financed are all matters to be carefully weighed. The whole matter 
will be approached first through one or more informal conferences, It would 
seem evident that if anything concrete and feasible is the result of such in- 
formal discussion the American Historical Association, both as an organiza- 
tion and through individual members, would have a considerable share of 
the responsibility for sponsorship and production of a history of the United 
States in the present war. It must be a matter of regret that nothing like a 
similar project was completed or even undertaken for the participation of 
the United States in the first World War. 

Every war reveals weaknesses in institutions organized for peacetime 
operation. Education, which in a democracy is properly the interest of every 
citizen, is under a running fire from right and left even in times of peace. A 
war, with its strains and special requirements, raises the tempo of this criticism 
to a drum fire. Much of it is stimulated by the discovery of a ready target at 
which to discharge prejudices and find release from the fears induced by 
pending change. What everybody knows is discovered again, namely, that 
the products of an educational system (even the critics) are not adepts in 
mathematics, geography, languages, the sciences, and history. A deplorably 

- large fraction of the total number exposed to all these subjects have never 
mastered them—or any one of them—or have retained but little of what 
they did acquire. The fact is forgotten that every one of the delinquents has 
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had his chance in. grade and high schools to get the essentials of these core 
subjects as presented by earnest'teachers, underpaid and therefore often insuf- 
ficiently trained. The answer is easy: there ought to be a law about it; there 
ought to be at least two laws about it. The first would institute economies in 
the schools chiefly by shortening (or lengthening) the school year and thus 
indirectly, or directly, reduce the salaries of teachers. The second would’ 
require them to teach more (or fewer) subjects and teach them better, or 
more nearly, in accord with the ideas of the critic or pressure group that is 
most clamorous, History, American history, must be made compulsory for 
all college students, irrespective of the fact that it is the one subject, along 
with English, that every college matriculant has had in the grades and in the 
high school and in some form every day of his life. If he is to be oriented in 
a world in which his own country is inextricably enmeshed with other lands 
and peoples, his shortcomings as an American citizen will not be remedied 
by an exclusive or exaggerated concentration on the history of one nation. 
America first in any narrow sense in politics, economics, or history is a sure 
way of making America last in the world that we hope will survive the 
terrible threat of leaders and peoples who have followed such policies to their 
bitter and bloody conclusion. 

He is blind, indeed, who enters thoughtlessly into a movement to have 
the curricula of our colleges made piecemeal by unconsidered ‘legislation 
drafted by special groups and passed by legislative bodies responsive to the 
moment's pressures and inconsiderate of the wider implications of what they 
do. When such programs are decreed, we will have them enforced by teach- 
ers’ oaths subscribed to by those who have lost their freedom to teach. 

If we cannot see these things by looking at the world today, we who are 
historians ought to recall at least that they are not new even in their American 
version in our own country itself. Something akin to the same clamor arose 
after the last World War and- produced its apotheosis in the Lusk laws. I 
remember participating in a meeting in which the paid agent of a super- 
patriotic group boasted that fourteen states had passed laws to control the 
teaching of history and that the texts written by eleven competent historians, 
two of them, at least, former presidents of this Association, “would no longer 
debauch American youth.” The crushing answer, I will not detail it here, was 
given by one of our distinguished members, James K. Hosmer, then in his 
late eighties. Having documented himself to the bewildered propagandist as 
a descendant oa both sides of men who fell at Concord bridge and the bearer 
of a name that was on the national battle roll in every war in which the 
United States had fought, he proceeded to point out to this paid agitator what 
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America and American history really meant and to back up his points by 
references to his own writings. When the gallant old man sat down there 
was nothing left for me, the only practicing historian present, to do but mop 
up what was left of the nearly disjointed zealot. Needless to say, the group 
of businessmen whose fears and prejudices he had sought to play upon never 
murmured a single “whereas” in behalf of the legislation he had hoped to 
initiate in Minnesota. It takes no prophet to foresee that we shall have more 
misguided agitators and too few James K. Hosmers, especially if historians 
themselves are not alert to all the implications of loose thinking and loud 
talking by the uninformed on the subject of what should be taught and how, 
as the school's contribution to the making of American citizens. 

I hope the personal character of the above paragraphs is clear to every 
reader. In what I have said I do not assume to speak for the American His- 
torical Association, but 1 do claim and shall exercise the right to speak to 
them on this and other matters that seem to me of grave import. 

Let us turn now to an action taken by the Council that must be presented 
and considered quite apart from the preceding. As part of its function, along 
with the promotion of scholarship and research in the many fields of history 
and of making possible the publication of such labors, this Association has 
always concerned itself with the teaching of history and of American history 
more particularly. From time to time it has appointed committees and com- 
missions whose constructive studies, extending sometimes over years, have 
been evidence of the sensitiveness of historians and history teachers to the 
changing needs of a nation that makes ever-new demands upon those who 
study and restudy the past for the things which bear upon its future. Each 
age seems a new age, a critical age, a period of transition to those who are 
‘living in it. Some are really significant and germinative. Time will so judge 
these decades and not alone for the changes wrought or foreshadowed in the 
pattern of our own national life. It is the part of wisdom and the obligation 
of this Association to reckon with mutability of form even in the unchanging. 
Amid, or in spite of, the present criticism of the amount and kind of teaching 
of history, in this case American history, we should seek to sift the valid from 
the invalid and give constructive answers where the problems are real. 
With this point of view in mind the Council authorized the president, 
Professor Schlesinger, to appoint a committee to report on the state of history 
teaching, especially American history teaching at the college level. That com- 
mittee is now in process of formation. It is hoped that a modest budget may 
be obtained to cover meetings and other minimum expenditures. The out- 
come would be embodied in constructive suggestions presented briefly and 
without too great delay. 
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All of you have received the program arranged for the annual meeting 
with a notice that in the very week it was in the press a request from the 
Office of Defense Transportation had made the meeting a war casualty. 
After changing its location from Washington to Baltimore and then to 
Columbus, where a local committee under Professor W. H. Siebert of Ohio 
State University had made all arrangements, the Executive Committee, the 
Executive Secretary, and the Chairman of the Program Committee thought 
they had complied with all the conditions of the transportation officials. The 
whole situation shifted in a week, and a request was addressed to all learned 
societies to forego their meetings. All assented promptly. Despite the feeling 
that by cancelling the meeting we may have lightened the burden of the 
transportation services and made it easier for members of the armed forces 
to move to their destinations or to spend a last furlough at home before going 
overseas, there can be no cause for reproach in regretting that the excellent 
program prepared by Dr. Pargellis and his committee was not heard. Every 
effort will be made to find some medium of publication for the papers that 
could not be read. 

What is to be done about a meeting in 1943 cannot be determined at this 
time. The possibility of group or sectional meetings at some other time than 
the holidays, with one of them designated by the Council as the unit to 
transact necessary business, is a possibility that must be considered. This 
year both the Southern Historical Society, whose meeting was planned for 
November in Birmingham, and the Pacific Coast Branch, meeting during 
the Christmas holidays, cancelled their meetings. 

The assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss Patty Washington, supplies the 
figures on the following page concerning the membership. Of the 194 mem- 
bers listed as delinquent a number will renew their membership, probably 
enough to erase the nominal loss of 32. The very considerable number of 
new members were added by personal invitation sent out by the Executive 
Secretary in the name of the Council and the whole membership of the 
Association. Almost all are active in historical teaching and research. This 
method of recruiting by personal invitation will be continued. 

The concluding paragraph is a fitting place to acknowledge an addition 
to the endowment fund of $1,000 as the generous gift of Professor Norman 
Dwight Harris of Evanston, Illinois, long a member whose interest and 
loyalty are thus further attested. 


Report OF THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE American Historican Review 


Though there has been no noticeable impact of the war on the number 
of subscribers, there has been on the inflow of articles. This is a matter that 
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STATISTICS ON MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER 15, 1941-DECEMBER 


Total membership 
Individuals 
Life ... 
Annual ..... 
Institutions 
25-year memberships 


Annual bows 5 4 


Total 


. 
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Total paid membership, including life members 


Delinquent 


Year ending February 28, 1943 . 
Year ending May 31, 1943. . 
Year ending August 31, 1943 
Year ending November 30, 1943 
Over two years (foreign) . . . 


Total .... 


Loss 
**#Deaths .... 
Resignations . . 
Dropped ... 


Total .. 


Gain 
New members 


Former members re-entered 


Total ..... 


Net loss . 2... 1 


. 


mo. 


5; 








1942 
446* 
2747 
: 6 
- 384 
3583 
: 2592 
21 
. I5 
- 633 
. 306 
. I6 
. 991 
34 
. só 
- 194 
284 
. 218 
- 34 
252 
© zR 


*During the year fourteen life members have died and four have been added. Of the four 
added, one was a former member and three were annual members who changed over to life 


memberships. 


**List will be published in Annual Report together with other detailed data on membership. 
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must be given serious consideration by the Board of Editors and the active 
membership of the Association. The number of available articles is not now, 

sand may not be in the immediate future, sufficient to give a comfortable 
sense of editorial security. This decrease in the submission of possible articles 
was to be expected under conditions that affect all scholars directly or in- 
directly; nevertheless, although the standards of the Review have been gen- 
erally regarded as well-guarded, there is an unnecessary timidity among 
young scholars in submitting their work. At the worst a proffered article can 
only come back with suggestions that are certainly well meant and friendly. 
And the only way to learn to write is to learn to think and be willing to 
write and rewrite that which is worth thinking about. The first essay in 
scholarship after the compulsory doctor’s thesis is the great venture, and any 
editor interested in scholarship is glad to see it, even if it does not fit his 
particular publication. He may help the young scholar dehisce out of the 
carpels of the master’s or doctor’s thesis, even if he is not interested in un- 
polished blocks quarried from such compositions. The older scholars should 
be represented more often in the Review. The president’s address is now the 
only certain contribution from this group. 

One may speak in a more cheerful tone about the section of the Review 
devoted to reviews. Whether with or without reason the editor views this 
section with considerable satisfaction. The list of reviewers has grown and 
some of the reviews have been notable in their excellence. It is the editor’s 
purpose to review, or at least to note, as wide a list of books as is justifiable. 
This means the inclusion not only of books directly in many fields of history 
but of books that the alert historical scholar wants to know about. At present 
the receipt of books worthy of some consideration is satisfactory. There is an 
almost total cessation of historical works from abroad. The same is true of 
foreign historical periodicals, and I can speak only with praise of the work 
done by the sectional editors in ferreting out and listing each quarter such a 
considerable number of articles in their fields. 

"To return to the reviewers. Those who have accepted a commission have 
been generous in giving thought and time to their work. There is an 
occasional delinquent who accepts a request and then does not respond to 
reminders or return the book. If such negligence were common, it would 
destroy the interest of publishers in sending books for review and in the end 
lower the value of our common enterprise. The editor, I may add, has a real 
respect for the reviewer who tells him the book is not worth the space he has 
assigned and cuts the assigned wordage to fit his judgment. 

If in no other way, perhaps, this year in the history of the Review will be 
sufficiently set off by the change in its format and typography. There seemed 
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to be every reason for a historical periodical to recognize that the passing 
years bring change. Nowhere has that been more evident than in the graphic 
arts, in the printing and designing of books and periodicals. Art is a way of 
life, not something esoteric ahd cloistered in museums. The excellent advice 
that was given freely in redesigning the Review has given us a periodical 
which in appearance is both dignified and distinguished. In this phrase I am 
only summing up the many letters that have come to the writer’s desk since 
the October issue went out. ; 

There have been surprisingly few cancellations. One young scholar going 
into service sent in his subscription for three years, so that he would have an 
unbroken file when he came back. Let us hope he does come back both for 
his own sake and because by such spirits is scholarship sustained and the 
future assured not for this Association alone. Older men who cannot go into 
service might well consider the possibility of carrying the membership of 
younger men who do and are thus obliged to suspend their membership for 
the duration. Our younger colleagues will need the equipment of scholarship 
when they return as they now need the equipment of warfare. I can testify 
that some of them on their way from training camps to actual service find 
time to come to this office to examine eagerly the last Review or a new book 
in their field. 

. Volume XLVII of the Review (October, 1941-July, 1942) contained 1,021 
pages, including an annual index of 40 pages, as compared with 1,064 pages 
in Volume XLVI. The total number of articles, notes and suggestions, and 
documents was 20, the same as in Volume XLVI. Volume XLVII contains 
301 reviews as against 2g0 in Volume XLVI and 336 notices as against 380, 
„a total of reviews and notices of 637 as compared with 670 in Volume XLVI, 
a decrease of approximately 5 per cent. During the period September 1, 
1941-August 15, 1942, 82 articles, notes and suggestions, and documents were 
submitted. Of these 13 were accepted, 68 declined, and 1 is under considera- 
tion. The figure 82 generously includes everything submitted to the Review, 
and is a figure for the record rather than an indication of possible usable 
material. There are still people who think that minor local incidents, term 
papers, genealogies, or their views on some subject are eligible for the pages 
of the Review. Twelve major articles were published, including the presi- 
dential address and an account of the annual meeting of the Association at 
Chicago. Of these (exclusive of the account of the meeting) 5 were in the 
field of European history, 1 in ancient history, 3 in American history, 1 in 
economic history, and 1 was a general article (a study of Doctors of Phi- 
losophy in history). There were 4 documentary contributions, 3 in American 
history and 1 in European history. 
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Because of the combination of the offices of the American Historical 
Association, it is impossible to separate as in the past the expenses of the 
Review from those of the Association. Postage and the services of the small 
staff are spread over both these major responsibilities of the central office. 
The net cost to the Association of printing the Review, after deducting the 
contribution of the publishers to editorial expenses and the Association’s 
share of profits of publication, amounted to $3,542.53, an increase of $1.17 
over the cost of last year. The loss on the sale of the ten-year index has been 
reduced by the sale during the year of 11 copies with an aggregate return of 
$19.96. I should like to repeat what I said last year about the ten-year index, 
namely, that it “is still short of paying for itself, although the actual editorial 
work on it was done in the offices of the Review without additional cost. It 
seems rather surprising that with over thirty-five hundred members in the 
Association, all of them receiving the Review, less than 500 copies of the last 
ten-year index have so far been sold.” 

The term of Professor William C. Langer as a member of the Board of 
Editors expired and the Council elected Thad W. Riker to replace him: Miss 
Margaret Blegen has succeeded Miss Florence Miller as assistant editor. My 
secretary as executive of the Association, Miss Harriet Bohning, assists in 
proofreading and other services to the Review. 


1 
Report oF THE Eprror oF Socrar EDUCATION 


The report last year indicated that if Social Education did not have in- 
creased support or reduced expenses the reserve fund from the Carnegie 
grant would presumably be exhausted at the end of three years. During the 
past’ year several economies have been introduced, and the draft on the 
reserve in 1942-43 should not exceed $go0 as against $2192.48 in 1941-42. The 
cost of publication has been reduced about 23 per cent, in spite of some in- 
creases in paper prices and labor rates; this reduction has resulted because 
of a decrease from 80 pages to 48 pages, but with a net loss of text of about 
22 per cent. Also the position of managing editor was discontinued. The 
advertising manager entered the army in July, 1942, and since that time 
the responsibility for the sale of advertising has been assumed by the editor 
and the secretary in the editorial office. 

The average number of paid subscriptions has been over 3,800, of which 
more than five sixths are members of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. : 

The war has received much attention in articles, editorials, and all of the 


1Summary of report submitted by Dr. Erling M. Hunt, editor. 
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departments of Social Education; the bases and possibilities of future peace 
settlement and of postwar reconstruction have also received attention. The 
long-neglected areas of the Far East, Canada, and Latin America have also 
been given space, as have the geography of the air age and efforts to stimulate 
wartime legislation on the teaching of American political history. 


REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE ÁNNUAL Report? 


“Three volumes have appeared during the past year—Instructions to the 
British Ministers to the United States, 1791-1812, edited by Bernard Mayo 
and forming Volume III of the Annual Report for 1936; Writings on Ameri- 
can History for 1937 and 1938, compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin and asso- 
ciates and forming Volume II of the Annual Report for 1937; and Pro- 
ceedings for 1940, constituting the entire Annual Report for that year and 
containing the usual record of the Association’s and of the Pacific Coast 
Branch’s activities for 1940 as well as the reports of the Conference of His- 
torical Societies and of the Conference on Latin-American History for the 
same year. 

“Volume I of the Annual Report for 1941 is being printed this week and 
will be issued at an early date. It includes the Association’s and the Pacific 
Coast Branch’s proceedings for 1941; a report covering the Fifteenth Con- 
ference on Latin-American History; Private Letters from the British Em- 
bassy in Washington to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, 1880- 
1885, edited by Professor Paul Knaplund and'Dr. Carolyn Clewes; and a list 
of manuscript accessions in United States depositories in 1940, compiled by 
Mrs. Margaret S. Eliot. 

“Volumes H and III of the Annual Report for 1941 are also in manu- 
facture and are scheduled for publication shortly after Christmas, Volume II 
~ is entitled Talleyrand in America as a Financial Promoter, 1794-1796: Un- 
published Letters and Memoirs. It was translated and edited by Hans Huth 
and Wilma J. Pugh. Volume III contains a List of Doctoral Dissertations 
(and Research Projects) in History Now in Progress at Universities in.the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, continuing the series long pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institution of Washington's Division of Historical 
Research and more recently as a supplement to the American Historical 
Review. 

“As Writings on American History will be published under the auspices 
of the Albert J. Beveridge Fund Committee starting with the 1939-40 volume, 
it is no longer charged against the Association’s Government Printing Office 


2 Report submitted by Dr. Lowell J. Ragatz, chairman, quoted and summarized. 
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credit, and the Committee on the Annual Report is now in a position to en- 
large its publication program—a happy circumstance which should greatly 
increase the work’s usefulness, A credit of $10,620 is available for the present 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1943. Plans for the 1942-43 series are as yet in 
the formative state, but it may be mentioned that, in addition to the usual 
proceedings, Volume I will include a membership list and other material 
now in process of selection, and it is hoped that Volume II may consist of a 
collection of edited letters from the British minister in Berlin in the Bis- 
marck period. If the budget permits, a third volume will likewise be 
scheduled. 

“A. special committee named by the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion upon this committee’s request (Dr. Solon J. Buck, chairman; Dr. St. 
George L. Sioussat, Dr. Lester J. Cappon) is now considering the possibility 
of publishing a selective bibliography of American history, based upon an 
elaborate W.P.A. project recently completed, and will report in due course. 
Such an undertaking would not, however, affect plans for the current fiscal 
year. 

“Tt is recommended in this connection that the Council make known to 
the membership at large the possibility of publishing collections of docu- 
mentary material, especially in the American history field, now that the com- 
mittee must no longer include Writings in its program, and that individuals 
be encouraged to submit edited groups of papers and the like to the com- 
mittee, with a view to their acceptance for publication. While, of course, no 
royalties are paid, a wide distribution throughout the profession and among 
the libraries of the world is assured, and this factor will, in most cases, out- 
weigh the monetary ones. Any such program beyond the current year is, 
however, dependent on the printing budget of the Smithsonian Institution. 

“As announced in the Annual Report for 1932 (p. 51), a grant of $2,000 
was secured a decade ago from the American Council of Learned Societies 
for the preparation of a cumulative index to Writings in American History 
from 1906 through 1930, under the supervision of Dr. David M. Matteson. 
A complete collection of Writings indices in duplicate form was assembled 
with considerable difficulty, some from bound volumes, some from sets of 
final page proof, and some in photostat form, and work ultimately got under 
way. It was planned to complete the project in 1938 (Annual Report for 
1936, p. 18). It has, however, always been carried on only on a part-time 
basis of from fifteen to twenty-five hours a week, as Dr. Matteson has been 
regularly employed by the Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission and 
in preparing an Index to the Writings of Washington. The manuscript is 
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still far from complete, due to the fact that the scope of the indices varied 
greatly over the quarter of a century, and this in many cases necessitated 
virtual reindexing to achieve desired uniformity. Of the $2,000 available for 
the project, $500 was turned over to the Association at once, but as Dr. Matte- 
“son has never presented a bill, it remains in the treasury of the Association. 

“In view of the time lapse and because of the further fact that a natural 
break in the publication of the series occurred with the appearance of the 
1937-38 volume, the last one published by the Government Printing Office, 
it is the opinion of the committee that the project should be extended to in- 
clude the 1931 through 1937-38 volumes and that the cumulative index in 
this enlarged form should be published as speedily as possible, so that 
scholars may enjoy the benefit of its use. There seems a reasonable prospect 
that Dr. Matteson will be able and willing to devote a major portion of his 
` time to the preparation of this index.” 


REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS ® 


“The Committee on Government Publications during 1942 bent its 
energies to a difficult, wartime task—that of the continuance of the most im- 
portant government historical publications. In this time of crisis it is par- 

ticularly difficult, if not impossible, for the fiscal divisions in our great 
Federal departments and agencies, for the Bureau of the Budget, for the 
Senate and House appropriation committees and conference committees, to 
find time to inform themselves thoroughly on the many aspects of the pub- 
lication programs. In this situation, proffered information as to the relative 
values of publications is to a degree welcome and effective, if concise, dis- . 
criminating, unprejudiced, frank, and well-timed. Therefore, your committee 
has undertaken, as far as possible, to aid by following the most important 
publications through the legislative process. Numerous members of the 
Association, conversant with particular matters, have been drafted for co- 
operative efforts at appropriate junctures and have responded generously. 

This effort has helped to safeguard some publication programs. 

“Considerable thought has been given to the work entailed if this sort 
of undertaking is to be continued ‘for the duration.’ To follow through all 
the historical publication programs of the government agencies would per- 
haps be too burdensome; but the more important should be aided. Members 
are invited to apprise the committee as to which publications they deem in- 
dispensable in the various series and as to new, wartime issues of which there * 
are a number. The committee can be of great service in the overall wartime 


$ Report submitted by Mrs. Jeannette P, Nichols, chairman, 
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picture with its special programs and special opportunities and emergencies, 
if it can ascertain, in time, which series are in jeopardy and which of these 
are dispensable and which of greatest worth. Thus may the best be preserved. 
The committee would further suggest that government documents receive 
much less notice in periodicals than they merit and that Association mem- 
‘bers might well encourage more frequent reviews of them in many historical 
magazines appearing over the country.” 


List or Docrorat DISSERTATIONS AND RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The list of doctoral dissertations and research projects, previously pub- 
lished as a supplement to the April issue of the Review, for 1941 will be 
published, as a matter of economy, in Volume III of the Annual Report, 
and extra copies will be sold by the Government Printing Office. It will 
presumably be the last list for the duration of the war and perhaps until 
normal conditions in the scholarly world have been resumed. . 


REPORT oF THE BeveripcE MEMORIAL Funp CoMMITTEE* 


“The committee has had under its direction, as during the preceding year, 
two major programs: first, the continuation of the series of monographs on 
American history; and, second, the continuation of the bibliography entitled 
Writings in American History. In addition, it has been involved in clearing 
up certain old commitments relating to the earlier documentary series, which 
were inherited from actions taken some years ago. The committee held two 
meetings, as has been customary, during the past twelve months; the first at 
Chicago on December 30, 1941, in connection with the A.H.A. sessions, and 
the second at Lexington on May 9, 1942, in connection with the M.V.H.A. 
meetings. All members were present at both sessions, and Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford attended the second as Executive Secretary of the Association. 

“During the present calendar year two works have been published for the 
Association by the committee through the D. Appleton-Century Company, 
and in terms of the existing contract with that firm. These are H. C. Perkins’ 
Northern Editorials on Secession and Mrs. C. H. Kirby's George Keith. The 
former was one of the older, documentary series, the latter the first of the 
new monograph series to appear. No report on sales has as yet been received. 
It will be noted, in the financial statement appended, that the cost of pub- 
lishing the Kirby monograph ($687) was much less than that for the Perkins 
documents ($3,812). This disparity in the costs of documentary and mono- 
graphic items was perhaps a factor in the committee’s decision, three years 
ago, to abandon the former type of publication for the latter. 


» Report submitted by Dr. Richard H. Shryock, chairman, quoted and summarized. 
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“As noted in our last annual report (November 11, 1941), several other 
old commitments for the documentary series were still on the books at the 
beginning of the year. Some of these commitments were as much as ten 
years old, and all were of long standing. They occasioned some concern, since 
it was difficult to make allowance for such uncertain items in estimating 
future expenditures. The chairman, therefore, wrote all the men, concerned, 
in November, 1941, asking for a prompt clarification of the status of their 
projects. As a result, one manuscript was submitted in July, 1942, and it is 
now being checked for publication by Miss Bertha Josephson of Columbus, 
Ohio, whom the committee has retained as editor. The status of the other 
projects was so uncertain that the chairman then consulted Dr. Ford and 
the other members and received their approval, as well as that of the 
Council, for setting a dead line this fall. 

“During the spring D. Appleton-Century requested of the chairman 
permission to destroy unbound sheets of past Beveridge publications and also 
some bound copies, on the ground that the United States government had 
requested such action in order to secure paper pulp. Relatively large stocks 
were on hand and sales in most cases had been slight for some years. The 
chairman referred the matter to Dr. Ford, as Executive Secretary of the 
Association, who in turn referred it to the Council. After some discussion 
the committee was authorized to offer back volumes for sale at reduced 
prices for a limited time, in the hope that some of these could be distributed 
rather than destroyed. The publishers agreed to this arrangement, and Dr. 
Ford inserted a statement of the special prices in the October Review. Three . 
hundred and twenty-four volumes have already been sold at the reduced | 
prices. Meanwhile, in agreement with Dr. Ford, the chairman authorized 
the publishers to destroy obviously excessive lots of unbound sheets of certain 
of the older publications. 

“The prospect for new manuscripts a year ago was not encouraging. 
Only one manuscript was submitted prior to January, 1942, and this exceeded 
our customary limit of about 80,000 words. It was hoped that the manuscript 
awarded the Beveridge prize would be submitted to this committee, and 


‘possibly other manuscripts of which the Beveridge Prize Committee thought 


highly. The chairman of the latter committee, Professor Hutchinson of the 
University of Chicago, informed us, however, that the prize essay had already 
been given to the Yale University Press for. publication. 

“In view of these circumstances, some further publicity for the Beveridge 
publications seemed necessary. At the chairman’s request, therefore, Dr. 
Ford inserted a statement about the publication program in the April issue 
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of the Review. The chairman also called it again to the attention of the 
profession through personal letters sent to professors of American history 
in more than fifty of the better-known colleges and universities. The result 
was moderately encouraging. Between May and August seven manuscripts 
were submitted. One other, which was sent back because of excessive length, 
and which the author promised to reduce,-has not been returned. 

“The committee has already completed the examination of five of the 
manuscripts, has declined to accept three, and has ARRERA to publish two of 
them. These are: : 


Harry Bernstein, Foundations of U. S. Interest in Latin America, 1700-1810 
Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought 


In reaching its decisions, the committee has been mindful of its established 
standards relating to the importance of the subject, the scholarly character 
of the work, and the quality of the writing. Authors are informed that the 
manuscripts must be in good shape prior to submission in order to reduce 
editorial expenses to a minimum. Publication will be placed in the hands 
of D. Appleton-Century as heretofore. 

“The obligations of the committee for the Writings in American History, 
and our plans concerning this publication, were explained in the last annual 
report. In pursuance of these plans, Miss Griffin and her associates have 
worked intensively during the past year in preparing the cards for the next 
double volume for 1939-40, and it is expected that these will be ready about 
the end of this calendar year. As soon as available, these will be submitted 
- to several publishers for publication estimates. As explained in the last report, 
the costs of publishing the Writings will be substantial, but should be lower 
than they were heretofore with the Government Printing Office. Much time 
will also be saved by placing them in the hands of a private firm. 

“As soon as Miss Griffin and her associates are free, they will be requested 
` to begin work on the 1941 volume or—if it will save time and is feasible— 
on a double volume for 1941-42. In this way it is hoped to reduce further the ` 
time-lag in publication until it reaches the minimum interval possible. 

“As explained last year, it is understood that the first volume issued under 
the auspices of the committee (1939-40) will not be distributed to the mem- 
bership of the A.H.A., but will be offered for sale at a price determined by 
the committee after consultation with the secretary and the publishers. Sales 
are very uncertain (hence the initial cost to the committee for publishing 
will be high); but it is assumed that the Association will co-operate in pro- 

„viding publicity, and some modest advertising may prove desirable, 
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“The financial situation of the committee is satisfactory for the time 
being, ample funds being available for any undertakings planned for next 
year. It will be noted in the appended statement, however, that disbursements 
exceeded receipts by nearly $4,000 during the past year. At this rate ‘the 
accumulated income would be exhausted in less than five years from this 
time. Actually, it will be spent sooner than this, since expenditures last year 
were unusually low. (Only two publications were issued.) During the next 
year costs will be higher. A rough estimate of these costs would appear as 
follows: 





Three monographs, at $1,000 each . . . . . 1 1 we ee . +. $3,000 
Double volume of Writings (pub.) . . a 1 . .« e ee . .« . . 5,000 
Editorial work on next volume of Writings . . . . . .« . . +. +. 2,200 
Miscellaneous’ os gee ec a ra aa a ae 800 

Total -e de Me ed e Ra ls a a ae RE ee ce BIT OCO 


Subtracting from this an estimated income of $3,000 (optimistic!) would 
leave a net loss of accumulated income of $8,000. The present accumulated 
income (as of August 1) is about $20,000. By next August this will therefore 
be reduced to about $12,000. Should one of the delayed manuscripts be pub- 
lished, it will be reduced to at least $9,000. At this rate the committee can 
expect to carry on its present program at best for about two more years from 
this date, and it might have to curtail monograph publications after the coming 
year. The only promise in this situation is the possible returns from sales of 
‘the 1939-40 volume of the Writings (unpredictable) and small royalties on 
other recent publications. 

“The committee is doing what it can to economize in view of this general 
situation. The elimination of grant-in-aid awards and the shift to mono- 
graphic rather than documentary publications will both effect substantial 
savings in the long run. It is unfortunate in this connection, however, that . 
the long-overdue commitments for documentary works continue as obliga- 
tions for the current budget. 

“The committee recommends that the present program be continued for 
the next year. By November, 1943, it should be possible to take stock more 
accurately and decide what publications, if any, should be curtailed or 
abandoned thereafter. The basic cause for financial difficulties, of course, will 
be the assumption of responsibility for the Writings; but as this program is 
now well under way, it would seem a mistake not to give it a trial. 

“The committee hopes that it will not be necessary to secure much further 
publicity for its publication program in 1943. It seems strange, in view of the 
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repeated complaints about lack of aid for publications, that any publicity 
should be needed for a series of publications of some years’ standing.” 


Rerorr on Lirrieron-GriswoLb Funp PUBLICATIONS? 


“War conditions have inevitably greatly affected during the past year 
work on the publication program of the Committee on Legal History; 
nevertheless, prospects are not particularly discouraging. 

“The Superior Court Diary of William Samuel Johnson, 1772-1773, was 
published in the middle of the year as the fourth volume of Americañ Legal 
Records. It is a handsome book, in every way a most interesting and cred- 
itable addition to the series. What effect the war may have upon its sale can- 
not yet be judged. Publication of our first New Jersey volume has been long 
delayed for the completion of Mr. Miller's introduction, from which he was 
was for some time diverted by work for the state of New Jersey. 

“Work on the Rhode Island manuscript is virtually complete, save for 
editorial labors of Dr. Boorstin that await his return from war service in 
Washington. Inasmuch as the materials were carefully studied and discussed 
by him and his graduate students, only matters of detail lie ahead. Dr. 
Gregorie has discovered materials that will add greatly to the value of the 
South Carolina volume, and Dr. Ames has made progress on the great task 
of the Accomac records of Virginia. Particularly welcome has been the 
interest and cordial aid offered us by Mr. Van Schreeven of the Virginia 
State Library. Prospects for both these volumes are bright, thanks to the un- 
flagging efforts of Doctors Ames and Gregorie. 

“Editorial difficulties, resulting in the main from the war, have delayed 
work on the Delaware and Connecticut volumes and have also very seriously 
altered plans for our Pennsylvania volume. However, nothing worse than 
delay is anticipated in any of these cases; and in the case of the Connecticut 
volume, disappointment over that has been more than compensated by Mr. 
Lacy’s uncovering of file papers of precious value for the enrichment of his 
judicial records, 

“Much the most discouraging of our setbacks has resulted in North 
Carolina from the dissolution of the Historical Records Survey, upon whose 
aid we had counted for the discovery and classification of file papers be- 
longing to the cases that appear in the judicial records there chosen for 
publication. Hewever, since Dr. Crittenden has from the beginning been 
keenly interested in promoting the appearance of North Carolina materials 
in our series, it is possible that the State Historical Commission may find 


5 Report submitied by Dr. Francis S. Philbrick, chairman, quoted and summarized. 
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some way of carrying forward the aid that the Historical Records Survey. had 
undertaken. 

“No additions to our series will be initiated until after the publication of 
two or three more of the manuscripts now in progress. It is to be expected 
that by that time the return of peace will afford promise of stability in such 
undertakings.” 

A financial statement of the Littleton-Griswold Fund for the fiscal year 
September 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942, shows a balance on hand on the latter 
date of $7,168.26 as against $8,253.88 on the like date in 1941. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CARNEGIE REVOLVING Funp® 
i 


“The work of the Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund has gone 
forward during the past year at a rapid pace, despite the difficulties involved 
in a change in chairmanship and a considerable change in the personnel of 
the committee. The committee has examined four new manuscripts, re- 
examined three manuscripts previously submitted, has printed one volume 
(Luther P. Jackson, Free Negro Labor and Property Holding in Virginia, 
1830-1860), and has accepted three manuscripts for publication (Grace Lee 
Nute, Caesars of the Wilderness, Radisson and Des Groseilliers, 1618- 
1710, to be published in February; Margaret Hastings, The Court of Com- 
` mon Pleas in 15th Century England; Louis C. Hunter, An Economic and. 
Technological History of Steamboating on the Western Waters in the 19th 
Century). ] 

“The committee is deeply appreciative of financial assistance received 
from the Advisory Board of the American Council of Learned Societies, Mr. 
Donald Goodchild, chairman, in the publication of the Jackson volume. 
Application has been made for financial assistance for the Nute volume, and 
applications will be made for both the Hastings and the Hunter manu- 
scripts. Without such subsidies the committee could not carry out its present 
commitments in less than three or four years without unduly depleting its 
capital fund. 

“The committee has corresponded with a number of authors and has been 
helpful in connection with at least one manuscript submitted to another 
learned society. The committee has also considered the wisdom of adver- 
tising the fund more widely within the profession, fixing a date for the 
submission of manuscripts, and defining within rather wide limits our 
requirements. Action along thése lines has not yet been taken but may be 
forthcoming during the next calendar year. 


$ Report submitted by Professor Sidney R. Packard, chairman. 
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“The chairman, who was obliged to read the records of the committee 
from 1936 down to date in order to familiarize himself with the methods 
and the policies of the, committee, feels that he should express at this time 
and in this place his conviction that the American Historical Association 
is very considerably indebted to his predecessor, Professor John D. Hicks, 
now of the University of California. The books published by the Carnegie 
Fund under the chairmanship of Professor Hicks reflect only a part of the 
energy and the skill which he devoted to the work of this committee.” 

A financial statement shows that the balance on hand to the credit of the 
committee was $9,335.00 on August 31, 1942, as against $8,998.81 on August 


31, 1941. ; 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AMERICANA FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES? 


Fifteen selected college libraries are participating in the plan, which 
follows the operations outlined in previous reports. As was indicated in the 
1941 report, the fund reduced the book appropriation from $8,000 to $2,000 
and the deficit was made up from the liquidation of the original stock. The 
Trustees of the McGregor Fund now find themselves “confronted with urgent 
and imperative needs to help keep alive a number of projects of a necessitous 
nature and also to provide additional funds to meet public appeals which must 
be supported if our country is to survive.” And “The Trustees ask, therefore, ` 
that the Association arrange to suspend the work of the special committee 
in charge of the ‘McGregor Plan’ at the end of the present fiscal year, August 


” 
31, 1943- 
Report OF COMMITTEE ON Rapio® 


“The Story behind the Headlines” has been presented every Sunday eve- 
ning since Pearl Harbor by the A.H.A,, in co-operation with the National 
Broadcasting Company, over a nation-wide network. This program has con- 
stituted a definite war activity for the Association, for the broadcasts have 
inevitably been concerned with backgrounds of the war, each talk treating 
that phase which is, at the moment, most important. 

The preparation of this program during the past year has been difficult, 
as many historians, among them consultants of the “Story behind the Head- 
lines,” have gone into service of one kind or another, and also because of 
the unpredictable nature of the headlines. The generosity and friendly co- 
operation of the National Broadcasting Company and the untiring efforts of 
the committee have made it possible for the program to continue and to 


7 Summary of report submitted by Dr. Randolph G. Adams. 
8 Summary of report submitted by Dr. Conyers Read, chairman. 
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make a contribution to the war effort by “cooperating with the N.B.C. in 
disseminating sound and important knowledge necessary to a better under- 
standing of the important issues in the world today.” 


Prizes OFFERED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize Committee for 1942 awards the prize 
to E. Harris Harbison for his Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen 
Mary and gives honorable mention to W., F. Church for his Constitutional 
Thought in Sixteenth Century France and to R. R. Palmer for his Twelve 
Who Ruled: The Committee of Public Safety during the Terror. 

The George Louis Beer Prize Committee makes no award for 1942. 

The John H. Dunning Prize Committee unanimously awards the prize 
to Oscar Handlin for his book Boston’s Immigrants and gives honorable 
mention to David M. Potter for his book Lincoln and His Party in the 
Secession Crisis. Twelve books and manuscripts were submitted, and the 
committee felt that the results of the policy of seeking quality and not 
quantity justified continuation of the policy. 


Report oF DELEGATE TO SociaL Serence Research CounciL? 


“The Social Science Research Council has been considering several 
matters of interest to the historical guild during the past year. 

“1. Its Committee on Control of Social Data has been at work to aid in 
the great task of keeping a proper record of the war effort and of promoting 
the writing of the history of the war in a fashion which will be of greatest 
benefit to social science. This committee secured the co-operation of Dr. 
Lester J. Cappon of the University of Virginia and has published a 
pamphlet designed to stimulate better keeping of war records in the states. 
This pamphlet will be distributed throughout the United States by the Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources. A small conference was 
held upon the recommendation of the Committee on the Control of Social 
Data, which prepared the outline of a plan for a history of the war. This plan 
was turned over to the Executive Director of the S.S.R.C., so that he might 
investigate the possibility of securing funds for carrying it into effect. 

“2, The Committee on the Guide to Local History is glad to report that 
it has secured the manuscript of such a guide from Dr. Donald E. Parker. 
This is in the process of being edited by Dr. C. C. Coleman of North 
Carolina and other members of the committee. It is planned to publish this 
guide early in the new year. 

“3, Under the direction of the Problems and Policy Committee of the 


® Report submitted by Professor Roy F. Nichols, delegate. 
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S.S.R.C., Mr. Nichols prepared a review of current research trends in Ameri- -. 
can history. This report was submitted to several historians for criticism and 
then considered by the Problems and Policy Committee of the S.S.R.C. This 
report and several accompanying documents were submitted to a conference 
which met at the Council office in November. To this conference were 
invited Charles A. Beard, Crane Brinton, Paul W. Gates, Louis Gottschalk, 
John A. Krout, Wallace Notestein, Richard H. Shryock, and the three mem- 
bers of the S.S.R.C. from the American Historical Association. The results of 
this conference will be given further consideration by the Problems and 
Policy Committee at its December meeting. 

“The Social Science Research Council has devoted a larger proportion of 
its time and effort to historical interests this year than in any other for some 
time past.” 


Rerorr of REPRESENTATIVE ON THE NATIONAL Parks Association Board? 


“Unfortunately, due to the demands for economy in non-war expendi- 
tures, there has been a curtailment in the historical activities of the National 
Park Service. Sometime in the near future 1 hope to write to the president 
of the National Parks Association presenting some of my ideas concerning 
possible historical activities during these war times.” 


Any reader of these reports must come away with a vivid sense of the 
many activities of the Association. 1 feel that 1 speak for the whole member- 
ship when I express gratitude for the labors of the chairmen and the com- 
mittee members who have helped the Association to realize the purposes for 
which it was founded fifty-eight years ago. 


Guy Stanton Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 30, 1942, 

f 10:00 A.M. 


Present: Arthur M. Schlesinger, President; Nellie Neilson, First Vice 
President; Merle E. Curti, Benjamin B. Kendrick, Carl Stephenson, Coun- 
cilors; Solon J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary. 
Professor Osgood Hardy appeared as delegate of the Pacific Coast Branch. 
Dr. Waldo Leland and Miss Ella Lonn were present for part of the meeting. 

Upon motion the minutes of the 1941 meeting of the Council and of the 


10 From report submitted by Mr. B. Floyd Flickinger, representative, 
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* annual business meeting (December 30, 1941) were approved without being 
read, as were the minutes for the meeting of the Executive Committee on 
May 14, 1942. l 

Dr. Ford reported on'the action taken by the chairman of the Beveridge 
Memorial Fund Committee and himself in making available for sale at 
reduced prices certain volumes published by the committee. These volumes 
were overstocked and the publishing company wished to dispose of them 
either by sale or as salvage. He also reported that the McGregor Fund; due 
to other commitments and limited funds, had withdrawn its support of the 
Committee on Americana for College, Libraries as of August 31, 1943. 

The cards for the Bibliography of American Travel are now in the 
custody of Dr. Solon J. Buck at the National Archives, As yet they have 
not been made available for general use but will be at some time in the 
future. In the.meantime scholars may make special arrangements to consult 
them. 

Dr. Ford reported that the annual list of doctoral dissertations and 
research projects for 1941 is being published as Volume III of the Annual 
Report for 1941. Dr. Schlesinger suggested that the annual list be suspended 
for the duration. This was placed in the form of a motion by Mr. Curti, 
seconded by Dr. Buck. It was carried unanimously, By earlier action the 
Executive Committee had approved the limitation of future issues to the list 
of doctoral dissertations. 

The question of abolishing the office of second vice president was raised 
at the Council meeting in 1941. No action was taken, but the sentiment of 
the Council at that time favored abolishing the office. At the current meeting 
Professor Kendrick made the motion that the Executive Secretary draw up 
an amendment to the Constitution, in the proper legal language, such an 
amendment to provide for the abolition of the present office of second vice 
president. This motion was seconded by Professor Curti and passed unani- 
mously. The amendment must be submitted to the membership of the 
Association at least twenty days before the next regular business meeting. 
This will be done through a notice in the October, 1943, issue of the Review. 

Dr. Ford reported on the activities of the office of the Executive 
Secretary in soliciting members, This method was substituted for the usual 
` membership committee. The results have justified the procedure, as may be 

seen in the report on membership. 
l By action of the Association in the, business meeting in Chicago, Decem- * 
ber, 30, 1941, a motion to change the time of the annual meeting was 
referred to the Executive Committee, which was directed to explore the 
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possibilities. The matter was considered by the Executive Committee and 
they reported to this meeting of the Council that they had not found it 
possible to suggest a more suitable date. There is no common time for the 
spring vacation, and the first weeks of September find many members re- 
turning to campuses or seeking vacation between summer sessions and fall - 
openings. As schedules are at present, the Christmas vacation leaves most 
members freer to attend than any other time. If pressure on transportation 
at Christmas continues, it is within the power of the Executive Committee 
to set some other date as well as change the place. The few members from 
out of Washington who attended the Council meeting reported that in the 
days between the beginning and end of vacation and the beginning and end 
of furloughs they had found no great difficulty in securing reservations. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the provisions in the Constitution 
made it impossible to confer a life membership on Dr. Albert Shaw, who had 
been a regular member for more than fifty years. It will be recalled that the 
Executive Committee had approved such membership, if possible within the 
Constitution. 

The Council heard the report of Miss Ella Lonn, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. Miss Lonn dealt, as have previous chairmen in 
successive years, with the futilities and absurdities and waste of time inherent 
in the present procedures. The preferential ballot in the spring had been 
returned by only 218 members. These ballots nominated anybody and every- 
body, members and non-members, the living and the dead. Very consider- 
able numbers named for the second vice presidency persons wholly unknown 
except to the nominator. And in one case an individual desired to fill all 
offices from the history department of one institution. The committee this 
year found that in other misunderstandings and misapplications of the 
preferential ballot their experience paralleled that of Dr. Paul Buck (reported 
at the Chicago meeting; see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 703). The Committee 
on Nominations felt strongly that the procedure should be corrected and at 
once, They had agreed upon an alternate method and Miss Lonn was asked 
to propose it definitely at the business meeting. 

By a motion made and seconded the Council unanimously approved Miss 
Lonn’s suggestion that the new members of the Committee on Nominations 
be notified as soon as their choice is indicated so that they may be able to 
attend the annual meeting and hold a preliminary discussion of their pro- 
‘cedure at that time. There was general approval without formal vote of the 
suggestion of the Executive Secretary that the requirement of the Constitu- 
tion would be met if the list of offices to be filled were published in the 
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Review before the date required, together with a request to the members 
to send to the chairman of the Committee on Nominations their suggestions 
of possible nominees for the consideration of the Committee on Nominations 
in making up the slate. At this time such. a procedure would be a wise 
. economy and might evoke more considered responses than those produced 
by the present procedure. 

On a motion made and carried the following were named members of the 
Executive Committee for 1943: Benjamin B. Kendrick, chairman; Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Carl Stephenson, Ralph Gabriel; Solon J. Buck, Treasurer, 
and Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, ex officio. 

Messrs. Buck, Ford, and Kendrick were named members of the Finance 
Committee. 

Dr. Ford reported that in response to a request from the Office of Educa- 
tion, President Schlesinger had appointed Miss Bessie L. Pierce, chairman, 
James L. Cate, S. W. Halperin, W. T. Hutchinson, Walter Johnson, J. A. O. 
Larsen, Harley F. MacNair, and J. Fred Rippy as a special committee to 
report before August 15, 1942, on an outline of a year’s course in American 
history adapted to present war conditions. Miss Pierce and her associates 
fulfilled this commission, and the report reached the Office of Education 
before the desired date. As the War Department has since taken over the 
responsibility of outlining courses in history and the social sciences as well 
as technical subjects for the trainees returned to college, the report of this 
committee will presumably not be made available by the Office of Education. 

The Council discussed the possibility of holding the annual meeting in 
1943. Dr. Ford read a letter from Professor A. R. M. Lower of United 
College, Winnipeg, president of the Canadian Historical Association, Pro- 
fessor Lower reported the deep interest of our Canadian colleagues in any 
action taken by the American Historical Association with regard to future 
meetings. Their own and similar organizations in Canada had discussed the 
matter thoroughly as to this year and the future: 


Our feeling was that our societies are semi-public bodies, that many of our mem- 
bers are either in Government service regularly during the war or serve govern- 
ment from time to time and that almost all directly or indirectly contribute to the 
war effort. We felt that these annual meetings are helpful, if not essential, to our 
- members, at no time more so than during the war when there are so many new 
problems to be discussed and so many old ones to be re-examined. Further, it 
seemed to us that continuance of such meetings was necessary if the values of our 
civilization, for which we fight, are to be maintained. That is, during the short . 
run, it seemed to be our duty to stand for a certain point of view and expound 
certain doctrines central to our western way of life and during the long run to do 
our best to stand as guardians of the future by keeping alight the flame of culture 
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and scholarship. . . . Therefore since there have been no positive orders against 
meeting and no direct request not to do so, we propose to carry on. 


The Council’s discussion of the matter was of the same tenor as the excellent 
statement by Dr. Lower. It was recognized that no other action could have 
been taken this year when the communication from the Office of Defense 
Transportation was put in the form of a request. 

Following the general discussion and on motion of Professor Carl 
Stephenson, it was unanimously agreed that it was the sense of the Council 
that we should plan a meeting in New York in 1943 of such a character as 
is suitable to the situation at that time and, if such a meeting takes the form 
of a program session, that there be but a two-day session. It would remain 
within the power of the Executive Committee to meet any emergency requir- 
ing a suspension or modification of this plan. 

The Council had before it the matter of publishing a general index to 
all the volumes of Writings in American History published under the 
auspices of the Association. The last such volume to be published by the 
Association through the Government Printing Office will be the combined 
volume for 1937-38. Dr. Matteson undertook this task some years ago when 
the terminal date was fixed at 1930. At that time the Association secured 
from the Carnegie Corporation through the good offices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies a grant of $2,000, This money remains unex- 
pended, although Dr. Matteson has done considerable work intermittently. 
Dr. Ragatz, chairman of the Committee on the Publication of the Annual 
Reports, has been in conference with Dr. Matteson, who thinks that when 
certain present tasks are discharged he may be able to give the major part of 
his time to the compilation of the index. The labor and time required will 
be materially increased by the revisions necessitated by the inclusion of the 
volumes since 1930. The Executive Secretary and Mr. Leland were authorized 
to seek at the proper time additional funds for the preparation of the manu- 
script if it were found that the present grant was insufficient. There will then 
remain the very serious problem of the expense of publication. 

- The Council next heard from Mr. Leland an interesting and informing 
account of the activities and present status of the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences, organized after the International Historical Congress 
held in Brussels in 1923. The American Historical Association is a con- 
tributing member of the International Committee, whose origin in 1926 was 
due in large part to the efforts of American scholars. The last congress and 
the last meeting of the full committee were held in Zurich in 1938, and the 
last meeting of the governing board in Luxembourg in May, 1939. Dr. 
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Leland is one of the delegates of the Association in the committee and at 
present president of the International Committee. Of the many activities of 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences in the promotion of 
scholarship the most evident and continuous has been the International 
Bibliography of Historical Sciences, of which fourteen volumes have now 
been published. This bibliography was set up to take the place of the 
Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, which ceased in 1916. The last 
volume was prepared and printed in a limited edition in unoccupied France 
under the greatest difficulties and will not be available in America until it 
is reproduced in this country by some offset process. Mr. Leland reported 
that in order to continue this evidence of the council’s continuity the re- 
sponsible editor, M. Jaryc, was brought to this country. He arrived in July 
and is now in Washington, with working quarters in the Library of 
Congress. He is preparing the next volume, which is fairly well along. Funds 
for continuing this work will be expended by July 1, 1943. Dr. Leland hoped 
that the Council of the American Historical Association would join in an 
effort to secure refinancing of this work and of the work of the International 
Committee for a period of two years and for the compilation and publication 
of the Bibliography. 

It was the sense of the Council in a motion made by Miss Neilson, 
seconded by Mr. Curti, that the Association authorize its officers to support 
efforts to secure the necessary funds. Professor Stephenson made a motion, 
which was approved, that a special subcommittee of the Council be appointed 
to keep in touch with and be available for consultation on the preparation of 
the Bibliography. 

The Council discussed plans for a history of the present war that had been 
outlined in an informal conference called the preceding day by the Archivist 
of the United States. The Council approved for presentation to the business 
meeting the summary of agreements reached at this conference on a war 
históry commission. (See minutes of the business meeting.) 

The Council authorized the Executive Secretary to use any funds made 
available for such purposes to pay the membership dues of members of the 
Association who have gone into service and are, therefore, obliged to let 
their membership lapse. 

The Council elected Professor Shepard B. Clough of Columbia Univer- 
sity to replace Professor Schlesinger as one of the three representatives of 
the American Historical Association on the Social Science Research Council. 


11 President Neilson has appointed the following members of the Council to serve on this 
committee: Carl Stephenson, chairman; S. J. Buck, and J. S. Schapiro. 
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The continuing members are Professors Curti and Nichols. The Council 

re-elected Professor Wallace Notestein of Yale University as the delegate 

of the Association on the governing board of the American Council of 

Learned Societies. The other delegate is Professor W. S. Ferguson of 

Harvard, whose term expires in 1944. 

The Council approved the action of the Executive Secretary i in declining 
membership in the A.A.A.S, and referred to the Executive Committee the 
question of determining, if necessary, a list of affiliated societies E 
in the annual program. 

In a lively discussion the Council manifested its keen interest in the 
character and conduct of courses in American history and the social sciences 
to be given trainees returned to college by the Army. It was reported that 
such action as had been taken by the Army had been without reference to 
either the historical and social science groups or the committee in this field 
recommended by the Council on Education, this being the sole committee 
among the many recommended by the Council on Education which was 
completely ignored. For it there had been substituted a committee weighted 
with mathematicians and a professor of English. Only two members had 
historical interests, including the Army officer responsible for the committee. 
lt was considered advisable to present the matter to the Association at the 
business meeting in the afternoon. 

The Council then approved the appointment of the following committees 
for the coming year: 

Board of Editors of the American Historical Review. —Guy Stanton Ford, 
Library of Congress Annex, Managing Editor; A. C. Krey, University 
of Minnesota—term expires December, 1947; M. L. W. Laistner, Cornell 
University—term expires December, 1947; William E. Lunt, Haverford 
College—term expires December, 1946; Dexter Perkins, University of 
Rochester—term expires December, 1943; J. G. Randall, University of 
Illinois—term expires December, 1945; Thad W. Riker, University of 
Texas—term expires December, 1948. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize —W. K. Jordan, University 
of Chicago, chairman (resigned); C. W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University; 
V. J. Puryear, 657 D Street, Davis, California. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize —Troyer Anderson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, chairman; H. N. Howard, Miami University; W. C. 
Langsam, Union College. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Prize —Lewis G. Vander 
Velde, University of Michigan, chairman; Richard O. Cummings, 
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University of California at Los Angeles; Constance Green, 70 Cleveland 
Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize—Charles A. Barker, Stanford 

- University, chairman; Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon; Reginald 
C. McGrane, University of Cincinnati. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund —Richard H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Julius W. Pratt, University of 
Buffalo; Laura A. White, University of Wyoming. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications—Sidney R. 
Packard, Smith College, chairman; Ray A. Billington, Smith College; 
Thomas A. Brady, University of Missouri; S. H. Brockunier, Wesleyan 
University; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Raymond P. Stearns, 
202 Vermont Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Committee on Committees—Louis R. Gottschalk, University of Chicago, 
chairman; Arthur S. Aiton, University of Michigan; Guy Stanton Ford, 
Library of Congress Annex (ex officio). 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund—Francis S. Philbrick, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Carroll T. Bond, 3507 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland; John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; L. A. 
Harper, University of California (Berkeley); Mark D. Howe, Dean of 
Law School, University of Buffalo; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale Univer- 
sity; Richard B. Morris, City College, New York. 

Committee on Membership—Referred to the Executive Committee, 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report—Lowell J. Ragatz, 
George Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, The National 
Archives; Louis C. Hunter, American University; St. George L. Sioussat, 
Library of Congress; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio). 

Committee on Radio—Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; Phillips Bradley, Queens College; Stephen Duggan, Institute of 
International Education, New York City; John A. Krout, Columbia 
University; Walter C. Langsam, Union College; Shepard Morgan, Chase 
National Bank, New York City; Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library; 
Charles G. Proffitt, Columbia University Press; Evelyn Plummer Read, 
1520 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ralph S. Rounds, 165 
Broadway, New York City; Caesar Saerchinger, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Elizabeth Y. Webb, 2811 Dumbarton Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

Standing Committee on Government Publications—Jeannette Nichols, 438 
Riverview Blvd., Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, chairman; Hunter D. Farish, 
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Department of Research and Record, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Vir- 
ginia; Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University. 

Delegates of the American Historical Association—American Council of 
Learned Societies: William Scott Ferguson, Harvard University—term 
expires December 31, 1944; Wallace Notestein, Yale University—term 
expires December 31, 1946. International Committee of Historical 

_ Sciences: James T. Shotwell, Columbia University; Waldo G. Leland, 
American Council of Learned Societies. Social Science Research Council: 
Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University—term expires December 31, 
1945; Merle E. Curti, University of Wisconsin—term expires December 
31, 1943; Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term expires 
December 31, 1944. Official Representative on the National Parks Asso- 
ciation Board: B. Floyd Flickinger, Beargarden Farm, Star Route, Han- 
over, Virginia (1944). Representatives on Social Education: Guy Stanton 
Ford, Library of Congress Annex; Bessie L. Pierce, University of Chicago. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials —Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick 
Historical Association, chairman; Special Committee on Archives: 
Emmett J. Leahy, Navy Department, chairman; Edwin A. Davis, 

. Louisiana State University; Solon J. Buck, The National Archives; 
Sargent B. Child, Office of Price Administration; Randolph W. Church, 
Virginia State Library; Charles M. Gates, University of Washington; 
Margaret C. Norton, Illinois State Library. Special Committee on Manu- 
scripts: Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia, chairman; John C. L. 
Andreassen, W.P.A., New Orleans, Louisiana; Theodore C. Blegen, 
University of Minnesota; Whitney R, Cross, Cornell University; Roger 
Shugg, University of Indiana; St. George L. Sioussat, Library of Congress; 
Wendell H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University. Special Committee 
on Newspapers: Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, chairman; 
Adeline Barry, The National Archives; E. Malcolm Carroll, Duke Uni- 
versity; Allan Nevins, Columbia University; Edgar E. Robinson, Stanford 
University. Special Committee on Business Records: Ralph M. Hower, 
Harvard University, chairman; Lewis Atherton, University of Missouri; 
Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky; Oliver M. Dickerson, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College; Oliver W. Holmes, The National Archives; 
Guy Lee, The National Archives; William D. Overman, Ohio State © 
Archaeological and Historical Society. Special Committee on Library Hold- 
ings: Douglas C. McMurtrie, 950 Michigan Ave., Evanston, Illinois, chair- 
man; James A. Barnes, Temple University; Gilbert H. Doane, University 
of Wisconsin; A. F. Kuhlman, Vanderbilt University; George A. Schweg- 
mann, jr Library of Congress. Special Committee on Preservation and 
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Restoration of Historical Objects: H. E, Kahler, National Park Service, 
Department of Interior, Chicago, chairman; Russell H. Anderson, 
Museum of Science and Industry; C. C. Crittenden, North Carolina 
Historical Commission; Hunter D. Farish, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
Virginia; Lucile O’Connor Kellar, McCormick Historical Association; 
Ronald Lee, Barracks 530, 3rd Tech. School Sqd., U. S. Army, Lowry 
Field, Denver, Colorado. Special Committee on British Sessional Papers: 
C. W. de Kiewiet, Cornell University, chairman; Edgar L. Erickson, 
Chemical Warfare Division, Camp Aberdeen, Maryland; Milton R. 
Gutsch, University of Texas; Frank J. Klingberg, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio State University. Research 
Associate: Everett E. Edwards, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Mr. Ford reported that the following ad interim appointments of dele- 
gates had been made during 1942: John L. La Monte was the delegate to 
the forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. William S, Ferguson was the delegate to the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the American Oriental Society. Thomas P. 
Abernethy was the delegate to the centennial celebration of Hollins College. 
` William L. Westermann was the delegate to the inauguration of Harry Noble 
. Wright as president of the College of the City of New York. Milton R. 
Gutsch was the delegate to the inauguration of John Nelson Russell Score 
as president of Southwestern University. C. D. Johns was the delegate to ` 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. W. T. Root was the delegate to the inaugura- 
tion of Charles Albert Anderson as president of Coe College. R. Earl Mc- 
Clendon was the delegate to the inauguration of Harmon Lowman as presi- 
dent of Sam Houston State Teachers College. 

The Council adjourned with the agreement to hold a brief meeting at 
the conclusion of the business meeting in the afternoon. 


Guy Stanton Forp, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION IN THE OFFICE 

OF THE ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. DECEMBER 30, 1942, 4:30 P.M. 

Present: Arthur M. Schlesinger, President; Nellie Neilson, First Vice 
President; Merle E. Curti, Benjamin B. Kendrick, Carl Stephenson, Coun- 
cilors; Solon J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Buck on behalf of the Finance Committee presented the budget for 


x 
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the coming year. After certain adjustments were made, due to new estimates 
of receipts and expenses, the corrected budget was adopted. 

Professor Schlesinger made a motion extending a vote of thanks to the 
Executive Secretary for his report read at the business meeting and requested 
that in future reports the Executive Secretary follow the precedent he had set 
in commenting on matters he felt were of interest to the historical profession. 
The motion was approved. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P.M. 


Guy STANTON Forn, Executive Secretary 


‘ 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 39, 1942, AT 2:30 P.M. 


President Arthur M. Schlesinger presided. 

The annual business meeting of the American Historical Association was 
held in the Conference Room of the National Archives Building. It was 
called to order by President Schlesinger, with some fifty or more members 
present. 

On behalf of the Association President Schlesinger extended thanks to 
Dr. Buck for the hospitality shown the Association in making available . 
meeting rooms in the National Archives Building. 
© Mr. Ford then read his annual report as Executive Secretary and Man- 
aging Editor and embodied in it the essential parts of the reports from the 
chairmen of the various committees (see p. 461 ff.). 

The Treasurer, Dr. Buck, then presented his report. The motion was 
made to accept the report and place it on file. Approved. (The report will 
be published in full in the Annual Report, Proceedings for 1942.) 

The following were elected members of the Board of Trustees: W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess to replace Shepard Morgan as chairman; Thomas I. Parkinson 
(re-elected); A. W. Page to replace Shepard Morgan on the Board. The 
Association took note, with regret, of the withdrawal of Mr. Shepard Morgan, 
who has given such excellent service as chairman of the Board. Mr. Morgan 
is now in war service and not available. 

The Executive Secretary then reported the action of the Council on three 
matters: the roster of committees (see p. 487 ff.); the matter of changing the 
date of the annual meeting of the Association (see pp. 482-83) ; and the action 
taken concerning the meeting in 1943 (see pp. 484-85). 

Dr. Hardy then presented the report of the Pacific Coast Branch—a 
formal report prepared by Mr. Hardin Craig, jr. Secretary-Treasurer. It 
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will be published in the Annual Report, Proceedings for 1942; this shows 
the Branch to be in a healthy condition, with a membership of 326, including 
thirty-three libraries. Their annual meeting, set for December 28-30, had been 
cancelled, and the present officers will retain their positions until a decision 
as to the election of new officers is reached. For the formal meeting the 
group in the Los Angeles area substituted an informal gathering at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasadena on December 30. At this meeting 
the papers prepared for the annual meeting by those in the nearby area were 
read. Dr. Hardy said that at an informal conference (see Am. Hist. Rev. 
XLVIII, 451) some attention had been given to required American history 
courses on the West Coast because a number of so-called educators had gone 
overboard for progressive education in California. In many cases they do 
not offer American history in the grammar school, only California history. 
The treatment of United States history in the high schools is so diluted with 
extraneous material that no one knows “where anything ends and very little 
has even a beginning.” The informal meeting had meant to emphasize by its 
action the need for American history somewhere in the curriculum of the 
schools of California. 

Miss Lonn reported for the Nominating Committee that the mail vote 
had resulted in the following choices: 

For Council members, 


J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Ralph H. Gabriel 


For members of the Nominating Committee, 
Sidney Packard, chairman 
Julius Pratt 
Leo Gershoy 
Frances Gillespie 
> Elmer Ellis 


Miss Lonn stated that in view of the delay and irregularity in the receipt of 
the ballots, enclosed with the program, all votes had been counted up to 
December 30. 
lt was moved and seconded that the Executive Secretary cast a ballot 
for the following officers: 
For President, Nellie Neilson 
For First Vice President, William L. Westermann 


For Second Vice President, Carlton J. H. Hayes 
For Treasurer, Solon J. Buck 


The motion was unanimously carried. 
Miss Lonn, retiring chairman, proposed on behalf of the Nominating 
Committee the following changes in the method of nominating officers: 
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To amend Article IV, Section 4, and Article VI, Section 2, to read: 

The President, Vice President, Treasurer, and members of the Council and 
Nominating Committee shall be elected in the following manner. The Nominat- 
ing Committee at such convenient time prior to the first of September as it may 
determine shall submit to the members of the Association a fairly lengthy list of 
nominees, from among whom each member shall indicate his first, second, and 
third choices for each vacancy to be filled. Accompanying the name of each 
nominee there shall be printed a concise statement of the nominee’s career and 
qualifications for the office for which he is presented. This shall constitute a 
preferential ballot. The Nominating Committee will then submit, on the basis of 
the preferential vote, the two, three, or four names (as the Council and Associa- 
tion shall determine) of the persons receiving the highest number of votes to the 
membership for the final ballot. 

In addition the names of any persons who may be nominated by a petition 
carrying the signature of twenty or more voting members of the Association must 
appear on the final ballot. Nomination by petition must be in the hands of the 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee by November 1st. The Nominating 
Committee shall present these nominations to the members of the Association in 
the ballot distributed by mail ————— (Bring over from Article VI, Section 2). 
In case of a tie, choice shall be made at the annual Business Meeting from among 
the candidates receiving the highest equal vote. 


To amend Article V, Section 1 (b), to read: 

Elected members (eight in number, chosen by ballot) chosen in the manner 
provided in (Article VI, Section 2) Article IV, Section 4. 

To amend Article VI, by omitting Section 2. (Incorporated in Article IV, 

Section 4.) 
There was some informal discussion of the motion. The general purport of 
the remarks was to the effect that the proposed method might involve even 
more labor for the Nominating Committee, especially if funds were not 
available for it to meet, and that the present method, even with all the 
absurdities and futilities that have accompanied it since its inauguration, 
would leave the Nominating Committee a great measure of freedom while 
it preserved what the initiators of the present method had considered 
democratic procedure. 

The resolution of the Council to abolish the office of second vice presi- 
dent was read and discussed briefly. The resolution will take the normal 
procedure followed in acting on amendments to the Constitution. 

Dr. Leland then presented the resolutions adopted at an informal con- 
ference called by the Archivist of the United States on December 29, to 
consider the possible plans for a national war history commission. The resolu- 
tions, which had been reviewed by the Council in the morning, are as follows: 


AGREED: That the conference approves in principle the establishment of an 
official national war history commission as an independent govern- 
ment agency responsible to the President. 

AGREED: That among the objectives of the commission should be the encourage- 
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ment and facilitation of the collection and preservation of source 

materials; the preparation of “first narratives,” reports, and other 

consciously created sources including official accounts; the preparation 
of guides to sources relating to the war; the publication by print or 
microfilm of significant bodies of source materials; the preparation of 

a general history or histories of the war; and private research in the 

field of war history. 

AGREED: That there should be appointed a steering committee to carry into 
effect the agreements arrived at by the conference. The chairman 
appointed the following steering committee: 

Luther A, Evans, Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress, Chairman 

Solon J. Buck, Archivist of the United States 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American Historical Associa- 
tion 

Pendleton Herring, Executive Secretary, Committee on Records of 
War Administration 

Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned Societies 


After some discussion in which it was explained that, in addition to the 
present activity in following war administration records by representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the activities of the Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, it was thought that it would be desirable 
to have a national body, appointed by the highest authority and responsible 
to that authority, which would be charged with the responsibilities indicated 
in the resolution, The motion was made, seconded, and carried that the 
American Historical Association approve the resolutions agreed upon by the 
informal conference on December 29 and presented by Mr. Leland. 

Professor Curti reported on the Army and the American history course 
for trainees returned to college. Historians have a definite contribution to 
make to the training of citizen soldiers. They can fulfill this function best 
by maintaining the highest standards of their profession. The most effective 
contribution by historians and social scientists can be made if considerable 
‘autonomy is left to local institutions in regard to the approach and methods 
of historical instruction once they know the objectives. lt was moved, 
seconded, and carried that in an appropriate way the War Department be 
assured of the sincere desire of the American Historical Association to co- 
operate in its program for the education of trainees but to make clear its view 
that the detailed prescription of curricula applicable to technological subjects 
could not advantageously be applied to history and the social sciences if our 
common object is to train young citizens as soldiers and return to civil life 
soldiers who are understanding citizens. 

Professor Frank M. Anderson moved that the meeting adjourn. 


Guy Sranton For, Executive Secretary 


Abraham Lincoln and the California 
Patronage 


AMONG the thousands of office seekers that flocked to Washington early 

_in 1861 were some sixty or more Californians who came by the Panama 

' steamer route, almost a month’s trip, to present their claims to Abraham 
Lincoln’ and the new Republican administration * This delegation was not 
large in comparison with those from the Eastern states, but it was large for 
California, isolated as it was from the Atlantic seaboard. Washington could 
be reached at that time only after a long, tedious, and expensive sea voyage. 
The prospective rewards were well worth the effort, however, for only the 
more populous states of the East exceeded California.in the number of Fed- 
eral offices at the disposal of the victorious Republicans. 

A few facts and figures from the United States Official Register for 1861 
will give some idea of the richness of the California patronage prize.’ The 
Treasury Department alone had some 150 Federal employees in the state. Its 
principal activity was the collection of customs at the port of San Francisco. 
The head of the customhouse employees was the customs collector who. re- 
ceived $7,900 per year. Immediately under him were three deputy collectors, 
each of whom received a salary of $3,125, and seventeen other employees 
whose salaries ranged from $1,080 to $2,500. In the appraiser’s office of the 
customhouse were an appraiser general and two appraisers, each receiving 
$3,125 per year, and fourteen other employees. The warehouse department 
had twenty employees, with salaries ranging from $go0 to $2,500. There were 
eight weighers, measurers, and gaugers, receiving from $900 to $2,250. 
Twenty-five inspectors received from $1,368.75 to $1,642.50. Three employees 
on the revenue boat received salaries ranging from $900 to $1,642.50. Under 
the customs collector was a surveyor's office with a. surveyor, paid $5,625 per 
year, a deputy surveyor, paid $2,700, and a messenger, receiving $1,170. Also 
listed under the Treasury Department were the naval office and the United 


1 Estimates of the number of California Republican office seekers in Washington at this time 
varied from sixty, as reported in the New York Daily Times, Mar. 31, 1861, to 150, as in the 
San Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin, Mar. 3c, 1861. 

2U. $, Department of State, Register of Officers and Agents, Civil, Military, and Naval, in 
the Service of the United States, on the Thirtieth September, 1861; Showing the State or Terri- 
tory from Which Each Person Was Appointed to Office, the State or Country in Which He 
Was Born, and the Compensation, Pay, and Emoluments Allowed to Each; the Names, Force, 
and Condition of All Ships and Vessels Belonging to the United States, and When and Where 
Built; together with the Names and Compensation of All Printers in Any Way Employed by 
Congress, or Any Department or Officer of the Government (Washington, 1862). 
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States branch mint. The naval officer received a salary of $6,250, and under 
him were six employees receiving from $1,170 to $2,700 per year. Both the 
superintendent and the treasurer of the branch mint received salaries of 
$4,500, and nine other employees of the mint were paid from $2,000 to $3,000 
per annum.* There were twenty-five lighthouse superintendents and keepers 
in California, none of whom received a very large salary. 

The list so far includes only employees of the Treasury Department. The 
Post Office Department had some hundreds of postmasters and postal em- 
ployees in the state receiving salaries up to $3,000 per year. Under the Interior 
Department was the surveyor of public lands who received $4,500, and under 
him were ten employees who were paid from $1,500 to $2,000. The general 
land office had six registers and six receivers scattered over the state, each of 
whom received an annual salary of $3,000. The Indian office had a super- 
intendent of agencies for the northern district of California and one for the 
southern district, each receiving $3,600 per year. There were thirty other 
employees of the Indian office scattered among the various Indian agencies 
in the state. To complete the picture there must be included the various 
attachés of the two United States district courts—the United States marshals 
and deputies, the United States attorneys, and the clerks. 

Abraham Lincoln’s problem of distributing the state’s patronage among 
party leaders on an equitable basis was made difficult by the fact that the 
California Republicans had not a single representative in either branch of 
Congress in March, 1861. In these circumstances the President would have 
turned ordinarily to the Republican leaders in the state for advice, but the 
matter was complicated by his personal relations with Senator Edward D. 
Baker of Oregon, the sole Republican in Congress from the Pacific Coast. 
Senator Baker assumed that his position gave his recommendations the right 
of prior consideration in determining the appointments for the entire Pacific 
Coast area, and he was using his long personal friendship with Lincoln to see 
that his own friends and relatives were taken care of first. Lincoln and Baker 
had been close friends from.the time the two had begun the practice of law at 
Springfield, Illinois, in the 1830’s. The relationship was so close, indeed, that 
Lincoln named his second son, Edward Baker Lincoln, after his friend. On 
March 4, 1861, the new President chose Senator Baker to accompany him 
in the procession to the Capitol and to introduce him to the audience that 
gathered to hear the inaugural address. 


8 The list of employees of the San Francisco branch mint was left out of the Official 
Register for 1861 by mistake but is given in J. Disturnell, comp., Blue Book; or, Register of 
Officers and Agents, Civil, Military, and Naval, in the Service of the United States; Corrected to 
November, 1862 (New York, 1863), p. 44. 
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Senator Baker’s case did not rest entirely on his friendship with Lincoln. 
There were many fair-minded people who thought that the only Republican 
in Congress from the Pacific Coast had a right to control at least a good share 
of the patronage in the area. An Eastern Republican paper pointed out that 
San Francisco was the commercial center of the whole Pacific Coast and 
that Oregon had as much right to a voice in the appointments there as did 
California.* In Baker’s favor was the fact that he had been a principal 
mainstay of the Republican party in California for the four years prior to 
1860. He had been one of the first to join the new party when it was organ- 
ized in the state in 1856 and had been, perhaps, more responsible than any 
other man for its steady growth during that period, As Republican candidate 
for Congress in the California election of 1859, he had made a valiant, aggres- 
sive fight against great odds, for at that time the state was overwhelmingly 
Democratic. In February, 1860, at the invitation of a group of Oregon Repub- 
licans, he moved to that state to become the Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate. His campaign efforts aided greatly in electing a ma- 
jority of Republicans and Douglas Democrats to the Oregon state legislature, 
and as a result of the combination of these two groups, Baker and James W. 
Nesmith, a Douglas Democrat, were elected to the United States Senate.* 

Opposed to Senator Baker in the struggle to control the California 
patronage were most, but not all, of the Republican leaders of the state. Some 
Californians who had rendered a real service in the 1860 campaign, and who 
were entitled to consideration, went along with Baker in the belief that his 
great prestige on the coast and his relations with Lincoln would give him 
control of the largest share of the Federal offices. In this group were Thomas 
S. Fitch, William H. Weeks, Samuel Bell, and two of the leading Republican 
newspaper editors of the state, Charles A. Washburn and Willard B. Farwell.* 

Some of the leaders of the opposition to Baker were Ira P. Rankin, 
Republican candidate for Congress in 1856; Joseph, A. Nunes, president of 
the Republican state conventions of 1856 and 1860; William Rabe, secretary 

4 Philadelphia Ledger, quoted in Sacramento Daily Union, Apr. 20, 1861. 

5 The following have been consulted on Baker's career: Elijah R. Kennedy, The Contest for 
California in 1861: How Colonel E. D. Baker Saved the Pacific States to the Union (Boston, 
1912); Milton H., Shutes, “Colonel E. D. Baker,” California Historical Society Quarterly, XVII 
(1938), 303-24; William D. Fenton, “Edward Dickinson Baker,” Oregon Historical Society 
Quarterly, TX (1908), 1-23; Clyde Augustus Duniway, “Edward Dickinson Baker,” Dictionary 
of American Biography, 1, 517-19. 

6 Fitch and Weeks were two of the leading Republican orators in the 1860 election, and 
Bell, an influential Democrat, had transferred his allegiance to the Republican party in that 
contest. Washburn had been for several years the editor of the San Francisco Daily Times, the 
leading Republican organ in the state before the Civil War. Three of his brothers, the famous 
Washburn trio, had been for some years Republican members of the House of Representatives. 


Farwell was editor of the San Francisco Daily Alta California for several years prior to Decem- 
ber, 1860, when he resigned to become Senator Baker’s secretary in Washington. 
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of the California state central committee; Henry D. Barrows, chairman of 
the Los Angeles County committee; D. W. Cheeseman, candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor in 1857, delegate-at-large to Chicago, and member of the 
Republican national executive committee. There were numerous others, but 
this list will give some idea of the political standing of Baker’s opponents. _ 
Although the names of most of them would today be familiar only to a. 
specialist in the political history of California, they were all men of con- 
siderable political influence at that time, and nearly all had been faithful 
adherents of the Republican party during a period when the “Black Repub- 
licans” were a distinctly unpopular element in an overwhelmingly Demo- 
_ cratic ‘state. , 

The leading spokesman for the group opposed to Baker was James W. 
Simonton, editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. Simonton had joined the 
gold rush to California in 1850, with the intention of establishing a Whig 
newspaper, but having failed in this he returned East and was for several’ 
years prior to 1859 the Washington correspondent of the New York Times. 
In March, 1859, he purchased a controlling interest in the San Francisco 
Bulletin and for the next year and a half was the active editorial head of that 
paper. As the clouds of Civil War gathered on the horizon, following the 
election of. Lincoln, Simonton returned East to Washington. While retaining 
his financial interest in the Bulletin and his title of editor, and while exercis- 
ing some editorial supervision from afar, he was in fact the Washington 
correspondent of the paper. He remained so until 1866 when he became 
general agent of the Associated Press in New York City.’ 

Between the two groups, acting independently, stood Leland Stanford, 
one of the men who-had taken the lead in organizing the first county unit 
of the party at Sacramento in the spring of 1856 and without doubt the most 
influential Republican in the state in 1861. Stanford was in Washington in ` 
March, 1861, to attend the inaugural and to offer his advice to Lincoln in 
making the California appointments. There is no evidence to indicate that 
he had any particular ax to grind himself. Simonton described Stanford’s 
position in one of his dispatches to the Bulletin: 


Mr. Stanford acts quite independently, consulting with trustworthy Californians, 
fighting no man who is not clearly obnoxious upon distinct and decided grounds, 


7 For Simonton’s career see the following: Paul Kaufman, “James William Simonton,” 
Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 175-76; Augustus Maverick, Henry J. Raymond and 
the New York Press for Thirty Years. Progress of American Journalism from 1840 to 1870. 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Appendix (Hartford, 1870); Oliver Gramling, AP: The Story 
of News (New York, 1940), pp. 64-92; “Death of James W. Simonton” (obituary), San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, Nov. 3, 1882. Simonton’s long dispatches to the Bulletin are the principal 
source of our knowledge of the struggle for the patronage that went: on in the California 
delegation. 
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but giving his views to President and secretaries when called upon, freely and 
candidly. He has made an excellent impression upon the President? 

The opposition to Senator Baker might not have been so strong had he 
not surrounded himself with a group of politically and morally questionable 
characters. He was trying, for instance, to force his son-in-law, who had 
. always been a Democrat, into one of the more lucrative Federal offices in the 
state. His principal political adviser was Andrew J. Butler, older brother of 
Ben Butler of Massachusetts and a lifelong Democrat who had been con- 
verted to Republicanism only a few months before the election of 1860. 
Andrew J. Butler had lived for some years in California prior to 1861, where 
he had acquired a thoroughly unsavory reputation. He had been one of the 
gang of political henchmen of the Democratic senator, David C. Broderick. 
In October, 1855, he had been involved in one of the worst scandals in the 
state’s history, the fraudulent sale of the state’s valuable water lot property 
in San Francisco.” When the Bulletin learned that Butler was advising Baker 
on patronage matters, the paper condemned him as a professional gambler 
who for years “has sat at the gambling table and dealt the cards, or thrown 
_ the dice, to rob weak men of their money.” +° 

As the rival California groups girded for the showdown, and as thousands 
of other Republican office seekers poured into Washington to fill the city 
and even the very corridors of the White House, Abraham Lincoln was 
engaged in one of the most difficult tasks ever to confront a President of 
the United States, While struggling to maintain the Union in the midst of 
chaos, he was still forced to heed the clamor of the hungry politicians, great 
and small, who hovered about him. Toward the end of March he was forced 
finally into making his decision on the California appointments. On March 
29 Senator Baker called at the White House with ten of his own adherents 
to present them to the President. Simonton learned of the arrangements for 
the conference, and, as he expressed it in a dispatch to the Bulletin, “slipped 
in” one of his reporters “to take notes.” Baker introduced his group as “dis- 
tinguished and excellent citizens of California,” and in making individual 
introductions, he presented Andrew J. Butler as “one of the most substantial 
and respectable citizens of California.” Baker then withdrew from the room 
and Thomas S. Fitch, acting as spokesman for the group, stated to the Presi- 
dent “that it was the wish of the Californians that Col. Baker should be 
consulted and his recommendations followed, in reference to California 


8 San Francisco Bulletin, Apr. 11, 1861. 

® Theodore H. Hittell, History of California (San Francisco, 1897), IV, 184-85. Benjamin F. 
Butler’s Autobiography and Personal Reminiscences of Major-General Benj. F. Butler (Boston, 
1892) contains a few references to and a portrait of his brother, Andrew Jackson Buder. 

10 San Francisco Bulletin, Feb, 28, 1861. 
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appointments.” Lincoln knew, of course, that the group before him repre- 
sented only a fraction of the California delegation and ended the conference 
by stating that “all the Californians had better come in to-morrow morning 
at 9 o'clock.” 1 

News of the conference soon reached the other Californians in the city 
and spread panic among the Baker opponents, if we may believe the corre- 
spondent of the Sacramento Union, who was friendly to the Oregon senator.” 
That evening a meeting was called of all those opposed to the Baker group 
for the purpose of preparing a program of common action at the conference 
scheduled for the following morning. About thirty Californians were present. 
Two documents were drawn up to be presented to the President. The first 
named a committee of four Californians—Judge Gordon H. Mott, Leland 
Stanford, Charles Watrous, and James W. Simonton—with whom it was 
asked the President consult in case he required any information on the Cali- 
fornia applicants in addition to that in the papers already on file. Joseph A. 
Nunes, who presided over the meeting, was delegated to present this docu- 
ment to the President. The second paper was a protest against the inter- 
ference of Senator Baker in California patronage matters. It read as follows: 


To His Excellency the President of the United States:—The undersigned 
Republicans of the State of California, respectfully and earnestly protest against 
the interference of the Hon. E. D. Baker, Senator from Oregon, with the Federal 
appointments in the State of California. First—Because some of the appoint- 
ments which Col. Baker desires would be very unacceptable to the party in our 
State, and would be most injudicious and most prejudicial to the public interests. 
Secondly—Because California is able and willing to represent herself; and to attach 
her as an appendage to Oregon, would be to demoralize our party, and to expose 
us to the certainty of defeat in the next and subsequent elections.!* 


James W. Simonton was selected to present this second paper and was em- 
powered to accompany his presentation with some brief verbal remarks. 
When the paper was handed finally to Lincoln it contained thirty-five 
signatures. 

On the morning of March 3oth the California delegation gathered at the 
White House to present themselves for the interview. On being ushered into 
the President’s office they found, to their great surprise, Senator Baker and 
Andrew J. Butler seated with Lincoln. Simonton claimed that Baker spies 
had attended the meeting of the night before, had warned him of the im- 
pending protest, and that Baker had thereupon gone to the White House 
early on the morning of March 30th, had been invited to breakfast, and had 

11 7bid., Apr. 17, 1861. 


12 Sacramento Union, Apr. 20, 1861. 
13 San Francisco Bulletin, Apr. 17, 1861. 
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stayed for the interview. Baker and Butler were there, Simonton claimed, _ 
“to intimidate their opponents.” ** : 

Joseph A. Nunes, as head of the delegation, stated the object of the meet- 
ing and handed the first paper to the President. He then introduced Simon- 
ton. Apparently undaunted by the presence of Baker and Butler, Simonton 
launched at once into his prepared address, the “brief verbal remarks” that 
were to accompany the presentation of the official protest drawn up the night 
before. His caustic denunciation of Baker far exceeded in harshness the tone 
of the written protest. Simonton spared neither Baker nor Butler, nor the 
feelings of the President as a lifelong friend of Baker, in making his charges 
and even undertook to lecture the President on his duties. He asked the 
President’s pardon for his “plain language” but claimed that the occasion 
demanded it. With some preliminary remarks he began his attack on Baker 
and Butler with both of those gentlemen looking on: 


We protest against Mr. Baker being presented as the arbiter of California ap- 
pointments, because he is not of us. We warn you against being misled, as you 
surely will be if you follow some of his recommendations. We know, and say it 
publicly, that he recommends some parties for Federal office in California who 
are dishonest, whether he knows it or not, whose appointment would fix inevitable 
disgrace upon the Administration, and plant the seeds of certain death in the 
Republican party of California. 

In order to impress upon your mind the fact that our protest is well-founded, 
and to show why we, as Californians, having the honor of our State at heart, do 
not desire that Mr. Baker should speak for us, I am compelled to show that he 
has already sought to betray us, has abused our confidence, and so abused yours. 

He has presented to you, as a candidate for Superintendent of the Mint, his 
son-in-law, who was never known except as an earnest, active, working Democrat, 
and whose own party considered him worthy only of a subordinate position in 
that establishment. He must know that his appointment would discourage and 
demoralize the Republican party in California, and that the only possible ground 
upon which it can be placed is the selfish desire to aggrandize a member of his 
family at the expense of the cause. 

Again, he presented to your Excellency, yesterday, as one of the most sub- 
stantial and highly respected citizens of California, A. J. Butler—a man notorious 
in our State in former years as a professional gambler, who never was a Republican 
until just before the late election—who has not the confidence either of the people 
at large or of the Republican party; a man who is recognized by all honest men 
as a political broker, whose touch is contamination to any public man. It was the 
grossest outrage to impose him upon you as a representative of California, 


At this point Simonton read from an editorial in the San Francisco Bul- 
letin of February 28, 1861, castigating Butler in even more severe words than 
he had used himself. He concluded his remarks with a final admonition: 
Give to California good Republicans, honest men and true, to fill the Federal 

14 Tbid., Apr. 17, 1861. 
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offices, and California will be true to the principles on which your Administration 
* is based, But, on the other hand, if Messrs. Baker and Butler can deceive and 
delude you into adopting some of the recommendations which they make, we 
assure you most solemnly, that the people will desert us, and that the Republican, 
party will be demoralized, disgraced and destroyed.*® 


Simonton then handed to the President the official protest signed by 
thirty-five Californians. The scene that followed has been described in a 
number of varying accounts, each version conditioned by the writer’s sym- 
pathy for Simonton or Baker, or by the belief that the President’s dignity 
had been trampled upon. Simonton’s own account is as follows: 


The President took the protest which I handed him, and said it should receive 
the consideration to which it was entitled as the emanation of the forty [sic] 
Californians who had signed it. He then asked for the memorandum of the re- 
marks which your correspondent had made, as he said, that he might burn them. 
Of course, this was received with applause by the Baker-Butler side of the House. 
The President added the remark, that he was ready to receive our recommenda- 
tions of men to be appointed; that he would be happy to meet the Committee of 
Californians named by the meeting at 3 o'clock this afternoon, but that he knew 
Col. Baker, and would not be a party to abuse of him.** 


Other accounts of the affair, most of them unfriendly to Simonton, varied 
from his in some details. The Cincinnati Commercial described the scene as 
. follows: 


The President listened to it quietly, but after its delivery, walked up towards 
Messrs. Nunes and Simonton, took hold of their respective documents, and re- 
marked in substance: “The protest deserves to be considered, but as to your 
speech,” turning to Simonton, “it is disrespectful to myself and Mr. Baker, and 
I can make no other disposition of it than this,” thrusting it, with the last word, 
into the fire... 

An intense consternation prevailed for some time after this most unlooked for 
proceeding. Simonton looked as though he had been struck with a thunderbolt, 
but finally recovered so far as to say, “I have simply done my duty: I have nothing 
to expect from the Executive, and in doing what I did, I merely meant to protect 
the interests of my State.” ; 

After considerable parleying and explaining, the material irritation subsided, 
and a compromise was effected, according to which the President is to confer with 
a committee made up of members of both factions as to the appointments. .. . 

The affair created much excitement in political circles. The prompt and deci- 
sive action of the President is praised by many as a symptom of Jacksonism.*” 


The New York Times account of the interview was altogether favorable 
to Simonton. The malicious description of the scene in the New York Herald 
can be accounted for by the fact that Simonton was a good friend of Henry J. 
Raymond, editor of the New York Times, and had been a Times man him- 


15 Ibid., Apr. 17, 1861. 16 7bid., Apr. 17, 1861. 
.17 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Apr, 1, 1861, 
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self in the past. It is a good example of the Herald’s exaggeration and distor- | 
tion of its news reports when a rival paper was involved: 

The scene with the California delegation at the White House on Saturday 
brought out some of the “latent Jacksonism” which Old Abe’s friends rejoice to 
claim for him. He “put his foot down” on that occasion to some purpose, com- 
pletely snubbing a fussy little fellow named Simonton, whose connection with 
certain Investigating Committees in Washington some time ago, when he was 
correspondent for one of Seward’s organs in this city, will be remembered. .. . 
Old Abe, with the firmness of a Washington and Jackson combined, crushed the 
manuscript in the hollow of his hand, and cast its bruised remains into the flames, 
using, at the same time, some very indignant language to the awe-struck Simonton. 
The protesting Californians were then politely invited to leave.*5 

Many of the leading California papers published reports of the interview 
severely critical of the conduct of the Bulletin editor. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sacramento Union reported that Lincoln “manifested the 
strongest possible repugnance” to Simonton's protest.” The San Francisco 
Herald, a Democratic paper, stated: 

His [Simonton's] patriotic efforts were not appreciated by the President, and his 
venomous tirade was consigned to the flames as a sort of warm hint that the writer 


was tending toward such an end himself . . . it is scarcely possible to conceive a 
more glaringly disgraceful scene than must have been the interview between the 


President and Mr. James W. Simonton.?° 

While the various accounts differ as to the degree of Lincoln’s anger, it is 
certain that he resented the attack in his presence on his friend Baker, and 
he showed his resentment by throwing in the fire the text of Simonton’s 
remarks. On the following day, however, his resentment had apparently 
vanished, for he apologized to Simonton for what he described as his hasty 
action.” 

In commenting on the results of the White House conference, the St. 
Louis Democrat stated that Senator Baker “won a complete victory.”” This 
was not true, however, for Lincoln’s acumen in patronage matters, acquired 
through long years of active participation in party politics, would not have 
permitted such a solution of the problem. Apart from personal friendship, 
Senator Baker and his friends had to be taken care of, for Baker held the 
only vote in Congress from the Pacific Coast on which the President could 
depend. In fact, Senator Baker had already shown himself to be one of the 


18 New York Daily Herald, Apr. 1, 1861. 

19 Sacramento Union, Apr. 20, 1861. 

20 San Francisco Daily Herald, Apr. 19, 1861. 

21 Simonton's statement that Lincoln apologized to him on the following day is contained 
in a letter to the San Francisco Bulletin, July 31, 1865, a few months after Lincoln's death, in 
reply to charges that Lincoln had ordered him out of the White House and told him never 
to return, 

22 St. Louis Daily Missouri Democrat, Apr. 4, 1861. 
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most consistent supporters of the President's policy. He had taken his seat 
in the Senate at the beginning of the new session in December, 1860, and 
had striven hard to further the President's policy of preserving the Union, 
` yet not surrendering the essential principles to which Lincoln had given his 
adherence during the campaign. Faced with the greatest crisis in the history 
of the United States and uncertain of the support he would receive from 
Congress, Lincoln would have shown political ineptitude of the rankest sort 
had he antagonized his most dependable friend in the Senate at the very 
beginning of his administration, 

On the other hand, the President clearly indicated his recognition of the 
just claims of Baker's opponents to control a good share of the California 
patronage. The Republican leaders in the state had borne the brunt of battle 
in the last election, and on them would fall the burden of keeping intact the 
party machinery and increasing the party representation in Congress in sub- 
sequent elections. 

Lincoln tried to do justice to both groups but gave neither all that it de- 
manded. The richest prize went to the anti-Baker forces, for Ira P. Rankin 
was appointed collector of customs at the port of San Francisco.” Rankin’s 
salary of $7,900 exceeded that of any other Federal officer in the state. More 
important than this, however, was the fact that Rankin and his group had 
the right to appoint nearly all the subordinate officers and employees of the 
customhouse. This represented the largest block of Federal offices in the 
state, Others of this group were appointed to good places. Dr. William Rabe 
was made United States marshal for the northern district of California, and 
Henry Barrows of Los Angeles was appointed to the same post for the 
southern district. Charles Watrous was appointed special agent of the Post 
Office Department in California. John T. McLean was appointed to the post 
of surveyor in the customhouse at an annual salary of $5,625, and Lewis C. 
Gunn was made deputy surveyor, receiving $2,700 per year. David W. Cheese- 
man was named treasurer of the United States branch mint at a salary of 
$4,500."* These were only a few of the anti-Baker group who were appointed 
“to good places. Simonton, himself, was well taken care of, for his brother 
was permitted to retain his place as inspector of customs, which he had held 
for several years under the previous Democratic administration.” 


23 The names and salaries of the various appointees given here are taken from the Official 
Register for 1861, with the exception of the U. S. branch mint employees, who were listed in the 
Blue Book for 1862. Ira P. Rankin's name was mistakenly given in the Official Register as 
John P. Rankin. 

24 All of those named above were signers of the protest against Baker's interference in 
California patronage matters. A list of the signers is given in the San Francisco Bulletin, Apr. 
17, 1861. 4 

7 25 He was listed as inspector of customs in the Official Register, 1859, p. 77, during the 
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The Baker group was well rewarded also. Senator Baker was able to secure 
the appointment of his son-in-law, Robert J. Stevens, to the office of super- 
intendent of the United States branch mint in spite of the fact that Stevens’ 
past adherence to the Democratic party had been a focal point of attack from 
the opposition group. Willard B. Farwell, secretary to Senator Baker and 
former editor of the San Francisco Alta California, was appointed naval 
officer at San Francisco. He received an annual salary of $6,250 and had the 
right to appoint six subordinate employees. Charles A. Washburn, another 
California Republican editor and partisan of Baker, was given the lucrative 
post of commissioner to the Republic of Paraguay. He received a salary of 
$7,500 per year. Thomas J. Dryer, whom Baker’s opponents had condemned 
as a common drunkard, was appointed commissioner to the Hawaiian 
Islands at the same salary as Washburn's. S. H. Parker, a Baker adherent, 
was made postmaster at San Francisco.” Andrew J. Butler was probably the 
only leading member of the Baker group not given a Federal appointment. 
Shortly after the settlement of the California patronage controversy he joined 
his brother, then commanding a small army in Virginia, and became a camp 
follower of the latter’s army in Virginia and at New Orleans. 

After making his original appointments to Federal office in California 
Lincoln had relatively little trouble from that state for the balance of his 
administration. Shortly after the war began, Senator Baker accepted a com- 
mission as colonel of volunteers and was killed in action at Ball’s Bluff in 
October, 1861. Baker’s death was one of the most severe personal blows suf- 
fered by Lincoln during the war, but it removed a source of dissension in 
Republican ranks on the Pacific Coast. In the California state election of 
September, 1861, the Republicans won a sweeping victory. Leland Stanford 
was elected governor and three Republicans, Aaron A. Sargent, Timothy G. 
Phelps, and Frederick F. Low, were elected to the House of Representatives.’ 
This gave the President the advantage of having Republicans in Congress 
from California whose advice on appointments would be recognized by all 
as having the right of prior consideration. 


Buchanan administration, and was retained by the Republicans as shown in the Official Register, 
1861, p. 71. The Sacramento Union, Apr. 26, 1861, stated that another brother of Simonton's, 
C. D. R. Simonton, was appointed commercial agent at Panama at an annual salary of $2,500 
“with hardly any duties to perform.” He is not listed in the Official Register for 1861, however, 
nor in those of succeeding years. 

26 Many of the jobs in the state went to men who were supported by both of the rival 
groups, or, at least, were opposed by neither group. All seemed agreed, for instance, on Antonio 
M. Pico, a California citizen of Spanish descent, for the post of register of the general land 
office at Los Angeles. There is no record of opposition from either group to the appointment of 
Colonel Edward F. Beale as surveyor of public lands in the district of California. 

27 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco, 1890), VII, 291-92. 
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In 1863 Secretary Chase, acting in a characteristically highhanded manner, 
announced certain changes in the custémhouse and mint in San Francisco, 
without having consulted the California congressmen in advance, Chase 
had sent a special agent of the Treasury Department to California to inves- 
tigate the Federal service in the state, and it was on the basis of the agent’s 
reports that the changes were to be. made. Lincoln realized at once that 
Chase’s discourteous treatment of the California representatives might create 
an open breach in party ranks in the state and lose the administration the 
support of three loyal congressmen. He recalled to Washington two of the 
group who had gone to New York to take a ship for California, nursing 
their resentment of the treatment they had received. The affair was settled 
by the appointment of one of the California congressmen, Frederick F. 
Low, to the post of collector of the customs at San Francisco, the most im- 
portant Federal office in the state.** 

Tt must be recognized that Lincoln handled the California patronage prob- 
lem in a statesmanlike manner. In 1857 James Buchanan was faced with the 
almost identical problem when the Gwin and Broderick factions were fight- 
ing for control of the Federal offices in the state. Buchanan heeded only the 
advice of Gwin and the Southern element in the party, and as a result the 
Democratic party in California was split into two warring groups, paving the 
way for the Republican victories in California in November, 1860, and 
September, 1861. Lincoln’s action, while satisfying neither faction completely, 
prevented an open breach in party ranks, and resulted finally in securing the 
wholehearted support of all California Republicans to the prosecution of ' 
the war and the preservation of the Union. 


Berkeley, California Jonn DENTON CARTER 


28 A brief account of Secretary Chase’s interference in California patronage matters is given 
in Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (New York, 1939), Il, 624-25. More 
details of the episode may be found in the dispatches of Noah Brooks (“Castine”) to the Sacra- 
mento Union and James W. Simonton (“J. W. S.”) to the San Francisco Bulletin in the 
spring of 1863. 


The Influence of estela Political 
Thought in Bulgaria, 1850-1885’ 


IN the period between 1850 and 1885 the leaders of the Bulgarian people 
were faced with two main problems. Before the liberation of their country 
in 1878 they were occupied with the struggle against the misrule of the 
Ottoman government. Between 1878 and 1885, hindered by the constant 
interference of the great powers, they worked to set up a form of govern- * 
ment suitable to the traditions and ambitions of the country. During the 
revolutionary and constitutional struggles the political leaders of Bulgaria 
tuíned frequently to the great tradition of Western political thought for 
inspiration and guidance. From the bureaucratic models of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, as well as from the more liberal tradition of Belgium, 
France, England, and Italy, they borrowed the political principles and institu- 
tions which were destined to characterize the Bulgarian scene both before 
and after the liberation. 

Although the Bulgarian provinces of the Ottoman Empire had never 
been completely shut off from Western Europe, it was not until the 1840's 
that Western political ideas began to make an impression, and only after 
the Crimean War did they exert a determining influence on Bulgarian 
political thought, Before the mid-nineteenth century there were a number 
of channels through which political ideas were diffused. The mountain 
towns of central Bulgaria had developed a number of industries, such as 
rose oil, textiles, and sheep raising, which brought commercial contacts with 
the Danubian basin and beyond. Commerce with Southern and Western 
Europe had developed rapidly after the turn of the century, and a number 
of the earlier Bulgarian leaders were educated in European universities.’ 

1 This article is an expansion of a paper read before the American Historical Association at 
Chicago in December, 1941. 

2K. Jireček, Das Fiirstenthum Bulgarien (Vienna, 1891), pp. 289-90; D. Blagoev, Prinos 
kim istoriyata na sotsializma v Búlgariya [contribution to the history of socialism in Bulgaria] 
(Sofia, 1906), pp. 14-38; Georg Petkoff, Die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Verhältnisse in 
Bulgarien vor der Befreiung (Erlangen, 1906), passim; Nik. Atanasov, Sotsialniyat faktor v 
kulturno-literaturniya ni zhivot prédi osvobozhdenicto (kulturno-sotsiologichen etyud) [the 
social factor in our cultural and literary life before the liberation (a cultural and sociological 
study)] (Sofia, 1910), passim; N. Milev, “Faktorité na búlgarskoto vúzrazhdane” [factors in 
the Bulgarian renaissance], Sbornik v chest na profesor lv. D. Shishmanov (Sofia, 1920), 
pp. 129-57; Alois Hajek, Bulgarien unter der Ttirkenherrschaft (Berlin and Leipzig, 1925), 
pp. 116-220; Boyan Penev, Istoriya na novata búlgarska literatura [the history of modern Bul- 
garian literature] (4 vols., Sofia, 1930-36), UI, 77-87; N. Stanev, “Búlgarskata obshtestvenost 
do osvobozhdenieto i Titrnovskata Konstitutsiya” [the social structure of Bulgaria before the 


liberation and the constitution of Tirnovo], Búlgarska istoricheska biblioteka, IV (1931), 155-705 
S. S. Bobtchev, La société bulgare sous la domination ottomane. Les tchorbadjis bulgares comme 
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Traveling through the country in the early .1870’s, Kanitz, the German 
geographer, noted that in each town there were a number of businessmen 
and manufacturers who were well acquainted with Vienna, Leipzig, or 
Paris, and who spoke French or German fluently.* In addition, some forty- 
five Bulgarians were educated at Robert College, Constantinople, before. the 
liberation. There they learned the English language and gained some knowl- 
edge of Western systems of government and parliamentary practices.* Men- 
tion should also be made of the Polish émigrés who came to Bulgaria after 
their revolution in 1830° and of the work of the American missionaries.* 

The ideas of the French Revolution reached Bulgaria through a number 
of more direct channels. The French schools in Constantinople had many 
Bulgarian families among their patrons. French liberalism also permeated 
the Greek schools in Athens and Smyrna, Chios and Andros, and the Serbian 
schools in Belgrade and Novi Sad, all of which were frequented by Slavs 
from European Turkey. The nationalist leaders of the Greeks, the Serbs, 
and the western Slavs were all eager to find new allies in their fight for free- 
dom. The literary nationalism of Korais, of Obradović and Karadžić, of 
Dobrovský and Safafik, made many converts among Bulgarians in search 
of a new faith.” But all of these influences were secondary when compared 
with the activity of the Russian Slavophiles. 

After 1840 regular scholarships were provided for Bulgarian students at 
the Odessa Seminary, and with the founding of the Slavic Welfare Com- 
mittee in Moscow in 1858 cultural contacts with Russia increased rapidly. By 





institution sociale et administrative (Sofia, 1935), passim; S. S. Bobchev, “Dúrzhavno-pravniya 
i obshtestven strof v Búlgariya prez vreme na osmanskoto vladichestvo” [the political, legal, and 
social structure of Bulgaria during the period of Ottoman rule], Nauchen pregled, VIH (1936), 
25-37; Iv. Minkov, “Istoricheskité koreni na nashité demokraticheski traditsii” [the historic roots 
of our democratic traditions], Filosofski pregled, IX (1937), 71-82; Ivan Sakázov, Bulgarische 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, “Grundriss der slavischen Philologie und Kulturgeschichte, Band V” 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), pp. 217-64; Zhak Natan, Ikonomicheska istoriya na Búlgariya 
[economic history of Bulgaria] (2 vols., Sofia, 1938), I, 155-73; Iv. G. Klincharov, Istoriya na 
rabotnicheskoto dvizhenie v Bilgariya [history of the labor movement in Bulgaria] (2 vols. 
Sofia, 1926-28), I, 6-11. 

$ F, Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan, Historisch-geographisch-ethnographische 
Reisestudien aus den Jahren 1860-1879 (2d ed., 3 vols., Leipzig, 1882), I, 241; II, 134; II, 22. 

4 George Washburn, Fifty Years in Constantinople and Recollections of Robert College (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1909), passim; Catalogue of the Officers, Graduates, and Students of 
Robert College, Constantinople, 1878-79 (Constantinople, 1879), passim. 

5 Marcel Handelsman, “La guerre de Crimée, la question polonaise et les origines du 
problème bulgare,” Revue historique, CLXIX (1932), 271-315. 

8 William Webster Hall, jr., Puritans in the Balkans, “Studia historico-philologica serdicensia, 
Supplementi vol. I” (Sofia, 1938), pp. 1-47. 

7 Penev, III, 83-209; L. Iv. Dorosiev, “Frantsuski ucheni, pisateli, publitsisti i polititsi za 
búlgarskiya narod” [accounts of the Bulgarian people by French scholars, writers, publicists, 
and politicians}, Sbornik v chest i v pamet na Lui Lezhe 1843-1923 (Sofia, 1925), pp. 109-138; 
Dimo Minev, “Vliyanie na frenskata kultura vúrhu búlgarskata obshtestvenost 1 literatura” [the 
influence of French culture on Bulgarian public life and literature], Godishnik na vissheto 
tirgousko uchilishte Varna, VIII (1934-35), 1-31; Nikola Stanev, “Otrazheniya na frenskata 
revolyutsiya u nas” [the influence of the French Revolution on us], Rodina, I, iv (June, 1939), 
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means of scholarships and the distribution of books a large number of Bul- 
garian students became acquainted with the ideas current in Russian intel- 
lectual circles, and, returning to their native country, they disseminated these 
ideas in the elementary schools.” Moreover, it was characteristic that while they 
accepted the scholarships with gratitude, the ideas which they carried away 
from Odessa, Moscow, and St. Petersburg were not the principles of ortho- 
doxy and autocracy professed by their Slavophile patrons. On the contrary, 
the books which they read, either in the original or in translation, were those 
of the French philosophes, the English constitutional historians, the German 
philosophers, and the Utopian, and later the Marxian, socialists. Frequently 
misunderstood, and only partly digested, these classics of the Western political 
tradition were taken by the Bulgarian intellectuals and applied to their own 
special problem of the winning of political and legal rights for their com- 
patriots in the Ottoman Empire. 

In the earliest stage the results of these many influences may be seen in 
the Bulgarian émigré press which appeared in Turkey, Austria, the Danubian 
Principalities, and Russia in the early 1840’s, dealing primarily with the prob- 
lems of national history, Slavic philology, and education, One of the first 
signs of political influence is found in a small émigré sheet published in 
Vienna in 1850-51, suggesting that the aim of the Bulgarians should be to 
obtain a position in the Ottoman Empire similar to that of the minorities in 
the Habsburg monarchy. It may also be assumed that the publication by a 
Bulgarian paper in Constantinople of Napoleon III’s constitution of 1852 was 
meant as a reminder to the Turks of their duty to théir Christian subjects. 
But, aside from occasional suggestions of this sort that a solution to Bul- 
garia’s problems might be found in the application of schemes already in 

peration in Western Europe, Bulgarian thought before 1856 was largely 
restricted to current issues." i 

8 lv. D. Shishmanov, “Nachenki ot rusko vliyanie v búlgarskata knizhnina” [the beginnings 
of Russian influence in Bulgarian literature], Búlgarski pregled, V (1899), 113-77; K. A. 
Pushkarevich, “Balkanskie slavyane i russkie ‘osvoboditeli’ (Slavyanskie komitety i sobytiya na 
Balkanah pered russko-turetskol volno 1877-1878 gg.)” [the Balkan Slavs and the Russian 
“liberators” (the Slavic committees and the events in the Balkans on the eve of the Russian- 
Turkish War of 1877-1878)], Trudy instituta slavyanovedeniya akademii nauk S.S.S.R., II 
(1934), 189-229. . . 

9K. Krsteff-Miroljuboff, “Die neue bulgarische Literatur,” Internationale Wochenschrift fiir 
Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, HI (1909), 109-23, 137-54; A. Fischel, Der Panslavismus bis 
zum Weltkrieg (Stuttgart, 1919), pp. 407-17; G. Bakalov, “Russkaya revolyutsionnaya emigratsiya 
sredi bolgar., 1. Do osvobozhdeniya Bolgarii” [Russian revolutionary émigrés among the Bul- 
garians. I. Before the liberation of Bulgaria], Katorga i ssylka, LXIII (1930), 114-373 id., 
“Chernyshevskil na Balkanah” [Chernyshevski in the Balkans], jbid., CXIII (1934), 27-31; 
Georges Hateau, Panorama de la littérature bulgare contemporaine (Paris, 1937), PP. 52-543 
B. H. Sumner, Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880 (Oxford, 1937), pp. 61-80. 

10 B, M. Andreev, Bilgarskiyat pechat prez vuzrazhdaneto (Zachenki i razvot) [the Bul- 
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157-68. 
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After the Crimean War the Bulgarian fight for political and ecclesiastical 
independence reached its final and most active stage. While the leaders 
within the Turkish empire were busy reforming church and education, it 
was left for the émigrés to elaborate a program of revolution and, inciden- 
tally, to discuss plans for a future independent Bulgarian state. The idea that 
the Bulgarians formed a distinct nationality, and the claim that they had the 
right to exist independently of the Greek church and the Turkish state, had 
been successfully preached for almost a century by the pioneers of Bulgarian 
nationalism. This new point of view had already achieved considerable 
success in the fields of ecclesiastical and educational reform, but in the political 
sphere it was not until after the Crimean War, with all its hopes and disillu- 
sions, that a program of action was developed.** It was in this revolutionary 
program, more than in any of the other fields of activity before the liberation, 
that the influence of Western political thought may be seen. 

Rakovski was the founder of the Bulgarian revolutionary tradition. The 
talented son of a wealthy commercial family, Rakovski’s thought was stamped 
with his distrust of the European powers, the Turkish reform movement, 
and the conduct of the church struggle. His one message was that of revolu- 
tion—the classic uprising of the Christian peoples which would bring Russia 
to their aid with the Western powers looking on with benevolent sympathy. 
The arguments which he used in his appeals to his fellow countrymen were 
those of Western liberalism. He pointed to Italy, France, and England as 
the home of popular rights and political freedom. He saw the Habsburg 
monarchy gradually compelled to grant political rights to its minorities, and 
he predicted that unless the Turks followed this example they could not 
prevent the collapse of their empire. Thus, in his emphasis on political liber- 
ties as well as in his open admiration of the constitutional monarchies of 
Western Europe, Rakovski stood firmly on the traditions of European 
nationalism and liberalism as the solution for his country’s problems.” 


11 Perúr Nikov, Vilzrazhdane na búlgarskiya narod. Tstirkouno-natsionalni borbi i post- 
izheniya [the renaissance of the Bulgarian people. The achievements of the struggle for a 
national church] (Sofia, 1929), pp. 10-18, 328-30; Blagoev, pp. 19-23; Hajek, Bulgarien, pp. 
140-50, 186-220; G. P. Genov, “Hati Sherifa i Hat Humayuna i téhnoto znachenie za búl- 
garskiya narod” [the Hatti Sherif, the Hatti Humayun, and their meaning for the Bulgarian 
people], Bélgarska istoricheska biblioteka, IV (1931), 84-95; Ivan Stoyanov, Borbi za politicheska 
nezavisimost [struggles for political independence] (Sofia, 1931), pp. 44-53 

12M. Arnaudov, G. S. Rakovski (Sofia, 1922), pp. 92-95, 173-84; id, “G. S, Rakovski,” 
Búlgarski pisateli, M. Arnaudov, ed. (6 vols., Sofia, 1929-30), IL, 3-30; ¿d., “Politicheskité idel 
na Rakovski” [the political ideas of Rakovski], Rodina, 1, ii (1938), 5-23; B. Mintses, 
“Dtrzhavnopolitichnite i sotsialnostopanskité ideY v búlgarskata doosvoboditelna literatura. 
Kritikobibliografska studiya” [political, social, and economic ideas in Bulgarian pre-liberation 
literature. A critical and bibliographical study], Sbornik za narodni umotvorentya, nauka i 
knizhnina, XVI-XVII (1900), 8; Bakalov, Katorga i ssylka, LXUI, 115; G. Konstantinov, 
Rakovski i búlgarskata revolyutsionna ideologiya [Rakovski and the Bulgarian revolutionary 
ideology] (Sofia, 1939), passim. 
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On his death in 1867 Rakovski was succeeded by Lyuben Karavelov, who 
had just returned from nine years of study in Moscow. There he had come 
under the influence of Hertzen, Chernyshevski, Dobrolyubov, and Pisarev, - 
and in his plans for the Bulgarian people he placed great emphasis on political 
freedom and education. He accepted Rakovski's idea of revolution and went 
beyond it, as he was primarily interested in the solution of social and political 
problems. “The modern age,” he said, “is only interested in knowing what 
de “Tocqueville, Buckle, Draper and Strauss, Vogt, Darwin, Huxley and 
Humboldt have to say—it is interested in the political sciences and not in 
the inanities of Tasso and Fénelon.”** Karavelov worked out a plan for a 
Balkan federation on a liberal basis, with Switzerland and the United States 
as his models, and it is interesting that while he got great inspiration from 
the teachings of the nihilists and the anarchists, his concrete proposals bore 
a much stronger resemblance to the democracies of the West.** 

The third in the trio of revolutionary leaders, Botiov, also received his 
political education at the hands of the Russian radicals, and, if anything, he 
was somewhat more of a revolutionary in a social sense than his predecessor. 
But even with Botiov, loyalty to Western radicalism was subordinate to 
patriotism. He was able to agree with Proudhon and Bakunin that govern- 
ment was a conspiracy against the freedom of man, only because to him the 
Turks were the government and the Bulgarians were the governed. While 
Botiov was essentially a Utopian in his political ideals, his enthusiasm was 
deeply aroused by the Paris Commune, and he spent some time organizing 
communes among the Bulgarian colonies in Rumania before his energies 
were distracted by the more immediate problem of fighting the Turk.* 

Until the very eve of the Russian-Turkish War the influence of liberal 
and radical political ideas was in evidence. S. N. Stambolov, the future dic- 
tator, published Botiov’s Nova Búlgariya [new Bulgaria] in Giurgiu after 
the revolutionary's death, and, as a former member of Kovalski's nihilist 
circle in Odessa, he was preparing to educate his fellow countrymen by 
translating Chernyshevski's Chto delat? [what is to be done?] when the 
war interrupted his plans. Edited in a similar revolutionary spirit were K. 

13 Shishmanov, Brlgarski pregled, V, 169. 

14 Konstantinov, “Lyuben Karavelov,” Bélgarski pisateli, III, 3-45; Dimitúr T. Strashimirov, 
Istoriya na aprilskoto vtiastanie [history of the April revolt] (3 vols., Plovdiv, 1907), I, 21-24; 
Mintses, Sbornik za narodni umotvoreniya, XVI-XVII, 8-18; Krsteff-Miroljuboff, Internationale 
Wochenschrift, UI, 109-13; Blagoev, pp. 39-41; Andreev, pp. 106-23; Hajek, Bulgarien, Pp. 231- 


33; V. Bogucharskil, Aktivnoe narodnichestvo semidesyatyh godov [active populism in the 
1870's] (Moscow, 1912), pp. 275-77, 292-93; E. H. ae Michael Bakunin (London, 1937), 


448. 
15 Lyudmil Stoyanov, “Hristo Botlov,” Búlgarski ‘pisateli, II, 65-114; Blagoev, pp. 41-50; 
Andreev, pp. 127-30; Bogucharskil, pp. 292-93; Klincharov, pp. I, 11-16; Bakalov, Katorga y 
ssylka, LXIII, 120-22. 
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Tuleshkov's Balgarski glas [voice of Bulgaria] and S. Milarov's Viazrazhdane 
[renaissance]. A more thoughtful newspaper was the Szara planina, pub- 

* lished in Bucharest under the editorship of S. S. Bobchev, with the collabora- 
tion of G. D. Nachevich and I. Vazov. Bobchev agreed with the more radical 
leaders that it was useless to place any reliance on reforms under the Otto- 
man system. He hoped that when the Christians were freed from Turkish 
rule by the intervention of the powers, an independent state comprising 
Bulgaria, Thrace, and Macedonia would be set up and governed under an 
organic statute. He conceded equal rights for minorities and freedom of 
conscience for all. Compulsory education and military service would serve 
to consolidate the national spirit of the new state.** 

In brief summary, then, it may be said that before the liberation not only 
the acknowledged leaders of Bulgarian political thought but also a large 
number of the more enlightened citizens were acquainted with Western 
political ideas either directly or through the intermediary of the Russian 
universities. In addition, both in their immediate struggle against Turkish 
misrule and in their broader plans for the future the Bulgarian leaders 
derived their ideas to a great extent from the tradition of Western political 
thought and practice. 

The changes resulting from the Russian-Turkish war of 1877-78 and the 
treaties of San Stefano and Berlin brought the Bulgarian leaders face to 
face with new problems of a type which had occupied Western political ' 
thinkers for many years. Whereas Rakovski, Karavelov, and Botiov had con- 
cerned themselves almost exclusively with political revolution, the task of 
the new generation of leaders was to set up and operate a functioning state 
to take the place of that recently abdicated by the Ottoman administrative 
system. As was only natural, it was from Western political models and ideas 
that the new leaders borrowed most heavily. 

Under the direction of the Russian officers of occupation a draft Organic 
Statute was drawn up in 1878 on the model of the Serbian constitution of 
1869. The latter was based largely on the Prussian constitution of 1850 and 
was regarded by the Russians as the most suitable legal framework for the 
new Balkan state. This draft Organic Statute was then submitted to a Bul- 
garian assembly of notables, partly elected and partly appointed.” After 


16 Bakalov, Katorga y ssylka, LXIII, 126-27; Andreev, pp. 136-42. 

17 The most important study of the immediate background of the constitution is E. D. 
Grimm, “Istoriya i ideiniya osnovy proekta Organicheskago Ustava, vnesennago v Tirnovskoe 
Uchreditelnoe Sobranie 1879 g.” [the history and ideological basis of the draft Organic Statute, 
presented to the constitutional assembly of Tirnovo in 1879], Godishnik na Softtskiya universitet. 
Ill. Yuridicheski fakultet, XVIL (1920-21), 3-219; this may be supplemented by D. G. Anuchin, 
“Knyaz V, A. Cherkaskil i grazhdanskoe upravlenie v Bolgarii, 1877-1878 gg.” [Prince V. A. 
Cherkaski and the civil government in Bulgaria, 1877-1878], Russkaya starina, LXXXIII (1895), 
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discussing the statute freely and at some length, the assembly made extensive - 

amendments before accepting it as the Bulgarian constitution of 1879.** This 
new document, providing for a dominant unicameral legislature elected by - 
universal manhood suffrage, reflected to a large degree the political radicalism 
which had characterized the revolutionary leaders.” At the same time the 
debates in the assembly of notables and the constitutional struggle which 
developed during the ensuing years revealed a comprehension of political 
problems and a reliance on Western ideas which was rare before the 
liberation. ; 

This increase in the influence of Western political thought may be readily 
attributed to the sudden influx of new leaders which accompanied the libera- 
tion. Centering around the constitution of 1879, the conflicting views of this 
new generation of statesmen reflected clearly the diverse schools of political 
thought whose struggle for dominance had occupied the center of the Euro- 
pean stage since the French Revolution. The new Hessian prince, Alexander 
of Battenberg, elected on the recommendation of the Russians, was firmly 
opposed to the liberal nature of the constitution. He was supported in his 
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ot tova delo i za moeto uchastie v nego)” [the elaboration of the Bulgarian constitution (my 
recollection of this task and my participation in it)], Súchineniya [works], V. N. Zlatarski, ed. 
(3 vols., Sofia, 1909-15), IM, 164-85; L. Vladikin, Istoriya na Turnovskata konstitutsiya [a 
history of the Tirnovo constitution] (Sofia, 1936), pp. 53-93; St. G. Balamezov, Sravnitelno i 
búlgarsko konstitutsionno pravo [comparative and Bulgarian constitutional law] (2d ed., 2 vols., 
Sofia, 1938), I, 3-67; Hajek, Bulgariens Befreiung und staatliche Entwicklung unter seinem 
ersten Fürsten (Munich and Berlin, 1939), pp. 135-36. 

18 The debates of the constitutional assembly may best be followed in Protokolité na 
Uchreditelnoto Búlgarsko Narodno Súbranie v Tiirnovo [the protocols of the Bulgarian na- 
tional constitutional assembly in Tirnovo] (Plovdiv, Sofia, and Ruschuk, 1879), passim; see also 
Ikonomov, IV, 103-13; D. Marinov, Stefan Stambolov i novéishata ni istoriya (Létopisni spomeni 
i ocherki) [Stefan Stambolov and our recent history (chronological recollections and sketches) ] 
(Sofia, 1909), pp. 39-71; Simeon Radev, Stroztelité na stivrémenna Búlgariya [the builders of 
contemporary Bulgaria] (2d ed., 2 vols., Sofia, 1911), I, 14-105; many interesting details are 
revealed in the dispatches of the British and Austrian diplomatic agents in Sofia: W. G. Palgrave 
in Public Record Office, London, F. O. 78/2982 (hereafter cited as P. R. O.), and von Zwiedinek 
in Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, fasz. XII, 222 (hereafter cited as H. H. S.). 

19 The details of the constitution itself are discussed in P. Milyukov, Bélgarskata konstitutsiya 
[the Bulgarian constitution] (Salonica, 1905), passim; S. Kirov, Kratuk kurs po búlgarsko 
konstitutsionno pravo [a brief course in Bulgarian constitutional law] (Sofia, 1920), passim; 
Aleksandúr Girginov, Dérzhavnoto ustrotstvo na Búlgariya [the structure of the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment] (Sofia, 1921), passim; Emmanoil Zlatanoff, La constitution bulgare et ses principes 
(Paris, 1926), passim; Vladikin, pp. 139-72; Balamezov, passim; and more briefly in Peter 
Schischkoff, Aufbau des bulgarischen Staates (Leipzig, 1928), passim; S. Balamezow, La con- 
stitution de Tirnovo (Sofia, 1925), pp. 3-24; Slawtscha Metscheff, Grundzüge des bulgarischen 
Verfassungsrechis (Gottingen, 1929), passim; Amadeo Giannini, Le costituzioni degli stati 
dell Europa orientale (2 vols., Rome, 1929), I, 55-96. 
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‘ views by a small group of prominent Bulgarians who formed the Con- 
servative party under the leadership of Konstantin Stoilov. In defense of the 
constitution stood the members of the Liberal party, the heirs of the revolu- 
tionary tradition, led by Petko Karavelov, a brother of the revolutionary. 
A brief analysis of the views of these two groups will serve to show the 
extent to which they were dependent upon Western Europe for their political 
ideas. ] ` 

Prince Alexander was young and proud, inexperienced and unbending. 
His training had prejudiced him against the idea of a liberal constitutional 
monarchy, and his brief experience with the Russian army in the field had 
convinced him that the Slavs had a great deal to learn from the Germans in 
matters of civil and military administration. He had acquired his Political 
ideas at the military academy of Dresden and as a lieutenant in the Prussian 
army. His father, Alexander of Hesse, once referred to the new constitution 
as “an incredibly clumsy piece of work,”* and Battenberg himself con- 
sidered it “ridiculously liberal.”** The young prince’s political views are 
perhaps most accurately expressed in a statement reported by the British 
diplomatic agent in 1882, His Highness said that he desired “a Constitution 
such as he himself understood a Constitution to be; that under it the 
Sovereign is to be vested with full executive power, and that the government 
will not be dependent for its tenure of office on a hostile vote of the Repre- 
sentatives of the People.”” In pursuit of these objectives, Battenberg’s chief 
aim during his brief reign was to strengthen his constitutional powers at the 
expense of those of the national assembly.”* 

While Battenberg alone could not exert a determining influence on Bul- 
garian affairs, strength was added to his views by the support which they ` 
received from Stoilov’s Conservative party. This moderate group, representing 

20 Quoted in Egon Corti, The Downfall of Three Dynasties (London, 1934), p. 256. 

21 Quoted in Corti, Alexander von Battenberg. Sein Kampf mit den Zaren und Bismarck 
(Vienna, 1920), p. 63. . 

22 Robert Kennedy to Lord Granville, Sofia, June 25, 1882, P. R. O., F. O. 78/3414, No. 57. 

23 Corti’s biography of Prince Alexander is the most authoritative, but it should be supple- 
mented by P. A, Matvéev, Bolgariya poslé Berlinskago kongressa: istoricheski ocherk [Bulgaria 
after the Congress of Berlin: a historical sketch] (St. Petersburg, 1887), pp. 70-71; A. Koch, 
Fiirst Alexander von Bulgarien (Darmstadt, 1887), pp. 16-17; A. G, Drandar, Cing ans de 
régne. Le prince Alexandre de Battenberg en Bulgarie (Paris, 1884), p. 14; A. F. Golowine, 
Fürst Alexander I. von Bulgarien (1879-1886) (Vienna, 1896), pp. 19-20; Hans Klaeber, 
First Alexander 1 von Bulgarien, ein Lebensbild (Dresden, 1904), pp. 48-50, 63-86; P. D. 
Parensov, “V Bolgarii (Vospominaniya ofitsera general'nago shtaba)” [in Bulgaria (the recol- 
lections of an officer of the general staff) ], Russkaya starina, CXXV (1906), 279-81; Denkwiirdi- 
gkeiten des Botschafters General v. Schweinitz (2 vols., Berlin, 1927), II, 235-36; Sir Robert 
Windham Graves, Storm Centres of the Near East: Personal Memories, 1879-1929 (London, 
1933), p. 34; Corti, Downfall of Three Dynasties, pp. 229-48; Battenberg made no attempt to 
conceal his opinion of the constitution from the Austrian and English diplomatic agents: see 


especially H. H. S., fasz. XV, 17, nos. 3, 6, 16, and 19; and P. R. O., F. O. 78/2984, nos. 179 
and 228, and F, O, 78/3308, no. 11. 
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the few prosperous landowners, merchants, and clergymen in the country, 
was as anxious now as it had been under the Turkish regime to see that the 
reins of authority were in firm and responsible hands. Naturally conservative 
in a social sense, these men saw in the political structure of the monarchies 
of Central Europe models which they could admire and imitate.** Stoilov 
himself, a prominent graduate of Robert College, had completed his educa- 
tion at Heidelberg and was attached to conservative principles.” Among the 
other leaders of the Conservatives were T. Ikonomov** and S. N. Burmov,* 
both educated at the Kiev Theological Academy, who had become cautious 
and experienced after many years as schoolteachers and leaders in the na- 
tional cause. D. P. Grekov,”* of Greek parentage, and G. D. Nachevich”” 
were both young men of means who had studied in Paris. Jirecek,®° the young 
Czech scholar, came to Bulgaria as adviser to the ministry of public instruc- 
tion and soon became a close collaborator with Prince Alexander and Stoilov. 

The point of view of the Conservatives is best expressed in a memoir in 
the French language prepared for the prince by Stoilov in the spring of 188r. 
This memoir claimed that the Bulgarian people had evolved political habits 
under Ottoman rule which made the application of a democratic form of 
government very difficult. For several generations a spirit of disregard for 
authority and revolt against the government had prevailed. In spite of this, 
the new constitution had given the prince powers similar to those of a 
nominal head of a republican regime. What Stoilov recommended was a 
strong, centralized administrative system with a carefully organized bureau- 
cracy. A council of state would be in charge of the technical aspects of 
legislation, and the national assembly would be reduced in size and elected 
by an indirect system of voting. At the same time, the civil liberties granted 
in 1879 would be greatly circumscribed, and the emphasis would be shifted 

24 Yanko Sakázov, Bálgarite v svoyata istoriya [the Bulgarians in their history] (3rd ed. 
Sofia, 1922), pp. 230-31; Blagoev, pp. 62-65; Hajek, Bulgariens Befreiung, pp. 138-39, 165; 
K. Stoilov, “Dnevnitsi. Politicheskata kriza v 1879 god.” [diary: the political crisis in 1879], 
Búlgarska mistil, 1 (1925), 15; Iv. Pandaleev Ormandzhiev, Antim I búlgarski ekzarh [Antim 
I, Bulgarian exarch] (Sofia, 1928), passim; K. Krachunov, Marin Drinov (1838-1906). Zhivot i 
deinost [Marin Drinov, 1838-1906: his life and career] (Sofia, 1938), passim. 

25Iv. P. Plachkov, Dr. K. Stoilov: zhivot i obshtestvena deinost [Dr. K. Stoilov: life and 
public career] (Sofia, 1932), pp. 3-13. 

26 Ivan Todorov, Todor Ikonomov i deinostta mu v sluzhene na biilgarskiya narod [Todor 
Tkonomov and his career in the service of the Bulgarian nation] (Sofia, 1921), passim; 
Ikonomov, IV, 103-14. 

27 Yu, Ivanov, Búlgarskii periodicheski pechat ot vtizrazhdanieto mu do dnes (ot 1844- 


1890 god.) [the Bulgarian periodical press from its renaissance until today, 1844-1890] (Sofia, 


1893), p. 26. 

28 Marinov, Stambolov, pp. 99-100. 

29 Ivanov, pp. 200-201; Marinov, Stambolov, pp. 101-02. 

30 V, N. Zlatarski, “Prof. Dr, Konstantin Irechek,” Letopis na búlgarskata akademiya na 
naukité, IV (1919), 85-110; K. Irechek, Búlgarski dnevnik [Bulgarian diary] (2 vols., Plovdiv 
and Sofia, 1930-32), I, v-xxix. 
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from the unfettered self-expression of the people to the careful planning of 
all phases of national life by a benevolent and paternalistic government.” 
These views did not differ appreciably from those held in the West by the 
opponents of popular government and civil liberties. 

The Liberals were fortunate in having Karavelov as their leader. After 
studying for a few years in a Greek school in Enos, Karavelov went to 
Moscow at the age of sixteen to complete his education. He was greatly 
influenced by the Russian idealism of the sixties, and he acquired a reading 
knowledge of English, French, and German, so as to gain access to the 
classics of his day in the fields of political economy, history, geography, 
statistics, political theory, and parliamentary law. The English writers were 
his favorites, and his views were always buttressed with quotations from 
Blackstone, Smith, Stephen, Maine, Stubbs, Gladstone, Disraeli, and par- 
ticularly Bagehot.*? In Moscow he made a comfortable living as a tutor in 
prominent families, and he was a welcome guest in many of the exclusive 
salons of the city. During this period he had few contacts with Bulgaria, and 
he took no part in the revolutionary movement. Returning to Bulgaria dur- 
ing the War of Liberation, he soon became prominent because of his Russian 
contacts and the glory with which his brother Lyuben had endowed the 
name of Karavelov. Moreover, his extensive knowledge of political and con- 
stitutional problems and his casual references to authorities in several lan- 
guages gave him great prestige among the younger schoolteachers and 
intellectuals who were looking for a theoretical and authoritative basis for 
their egalitarian sentiments.** 

If Karavelov was the intellectual leader of the Liberals, P. R. Slaveikov 
and D. Tsankov were the popular leaders. Slavejkov was the people's poet 
whose long struggle against the gentry, the Greek clergy, and the Turkish 
oppression had made opposition to privileged groups a second nature to 
him. His own contribution to the cause was the prestige of his name and 


31 Plachkov, Stoilov, pp. 16-25; this point of view is reflected in the British agent's sugges- 
tion for an amendment to the constitution, Frank C. Lascelles to Lord Granville, Sofia, June 30, 
1881, Parliamentary Papers, XCVIII, no. 91; and in Washburn, “What Is the Trouble in Bul- 
garia?” The Independent, XXXII, no. 1698 (June 16, 1881), 3; the leading Conservative 
newspapers were the Vitosha (1879-80), the Maritsa (1878-85), and the Bilgarski glas [voice 
of Bulgaria] (1880-83). 

32 P, Karavelov, “Búlgarskata konstitutsiya i prédlagaemité v neya proméneniya ot Konserva- 
tivnata partiya” [the Bulgarian constitution and the amendments proposed by the Conservative 
party], Nauka, YI (1882), 774-809; Al. Girginov, “P. Karavelov v sluzhba na demokratizma 
i v zashtita na búlgarskité natsionalni interest” [P. Karavelov in the service of democracy and 
in the defense of the Bulgarian national interests], Petko Karavelov po sluchat 25 godishninata 
ot negovata smúrt i 50 godishninata na búlgarskata konstitutsiya (Sofia, 1929), PP. 49-59. 

33 ly, Georgov, “Zhivot i deinost na Petko Karavelov” [the life and career of Petko 
Karavelov], Petko Karavelov, pp. 9-17; Nikola Mushanov, "Petko Karavelov kato dúrzhavnik 
i reformator” [Petko Karavelov as a statesman and a reformer], Petko Karavelov, pp. 31-473 
Georgi T. Danailov, “Petko Karavelov,” Godishnik na demokraticheskata partiya, 1 (1905), 
21-65. 
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the caustic wit of his tongue, which translated the nineteenth century 
liberalism of Karavelov into the language of the people.** In a characteristic 
speech in the constitutional assembly, Slaveikov defended the common man 
as opposed to the privileged citizens, 

who, in spite of their good intentions, have a hard time discovering what is wrong 
and how it can be helped, and in the end you find that they have scratched in 
places where there is no itch. Leave the people alone to seek the cures for the 
ailments which they feel, and rest assured that they will waste no time in finding 
them and applying them.®® 

Tsankov was the stubborn and industrious politician who organized and 
rallied the party members who had been impressed by Karavelov’s scholarly 
arguments and won over by Slaveikov’s colorful oratory. After studying in 
Odessa, Kiev, and Vienna, Tsankov set up a printing press in Constantinople 
in the 1850's and took an active part in the Bulgarian striiggle for ecclesiastical 
independence. Later he joined the Turkish civil service, serving in Constan- 

_tinople and in the Danube vilayet until the war. As an organizer he served 
the Liberal party well during its early years, but he had little use for political 
theories and he soon split with Karavelov over personal issues.** 

There was also an enthusiastic group of younger men in Karavelov’s 
party, all of whom had been educated abroad. S. N. Stambolov, after several 
years in Odessa, plunged into politics as soon as he returned to Bulgaria.” 
N. Suknarov** and S. Milarov** both studied in Zagreb and became leaders 
in the field of journalism. I. P. Slaveíkov, a son of the poet, was educated at 
Robert College.* Radoslavov* and Danev,* who later became leaders in 
public life, arrived. fresh from Western Europe early in the 1880’s to join 
forces with the Liberals. 

These were the men who, led by Karavelov, were chiefly responsible for 
the liberal character of the constitution of 1879. It is only necessary to review 
the amendments which they made at the constitutional assembly to the orig- 

34 Karavelov, “Petko R. Slavelkov,” Godishnik na demokraticheskata partiya, I (1905), 
66-75; R. Slavelkov, Petko Rachov Slavetkov, 1927-1895-1927. Ocherk za zhivota mu i spomeni 
za nego [Petko Rachov Slavelkov, 1927-1895-1927: a sketch of his life and recollections of 
him] (Sofia, 1927), passim; Boris lotsov, “Petko Rachev Slaveikov,” Búlgarski pisateli, M. 
Arnaudov, ed. (6 vols., Sofia, 1929-30), II, 120-71; Penev, IV, 464-65, 476-77. 

35 Protokolité, p. 266, 

86 St, Chilingirov, “Dragan Tsankov,” Búlgarski pisateli, VI, 173-96; Bobchev, “Dragan 
Tsankov,” Letopis na búlgarskata akademiya na naukité, I (1911), 51-54. 

37 Marinov, Stambolov, pp. 1-71; A. Hulme Beaman, M. Stambuloff (London, 1895), pp. 
17-41; Washburn, Fifty Years in Constantinople, p. 52. 

88 Ivanov, pp. 258-59. 

89 Ibid., pp. 260-61, 

40 Tbid., p. 291. 

41 Ibid., pp. 339-40; Vasil Radoslawoff, Bulgarien und die Weltkrise (Berlin, 1923), chap, 1. 

42 Ivanov, pp. 375-76; see also St. Danev, “Polozhenieto v knyazhestvoto” [the situation 


in the principality], Maritsa, III, 156 (Jan. 29/Feb. 10, 1880), 5-7; III, 157 (Feb. 1/13, 1880), 
9-8, 
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inal Organic Statute to discover how completely they relied on Western 
political ideas as a means of expressing the hopes and fears of the great 
majority of the responsible Bulgarian citizenry. An article introduced by the 
clergy forbidding proselytizing was vigorously attacked and defeated.* 
Slavery was prohibited.** Free and compulsory public education was pro- 
vided for.** Freedom of press** and freedom of association * were guaranteed. 
All residents in Bulgaria were to enjoy civil liberties regardless of citizen- 
ship.* A bicameral legislature*® and a council of state?” were rejected as 
harboring overtones of aristocracy and tyranny. Sharp debates took place on 
all of these matters, and only occasionally were the Liberals forced to agree 
to a compromise after adopting too extreme an initial position.” 

It has been held that the terms “Conservative” and “Liberal” as used in 
Bulgaria were only “a perfunctory imitation of England's party nomencla- 
ture.”* In view of the sources from which Bulgaria's leaders had borrowed 
their political views, it is difficult to see what party names could have been 
more appropriate. No one saw this more clearly in the first days of the libera- 
tion than the British agent. He reported: 


43 Protokolité, p. 216; in this the Liberals were supported by the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin, Gabriel Noradounghian, Receuil d'actes internationaux de l'empire ottoman (4 vols. 
Paris, 1897-1903), IV, 178; for the position of the clergy at this time, see Hr, Vúrgov, 
Konstitutsiyata na biúlgarskata pravoslavna tstirkva (istoriya i razvoi na ekzarhitskiya ustav) 
[the constitution of the Bulgarian Orthodox church (history and development of the exarchal 
statute) ] (Sofia, 1921), pp. 24-42. 

44 Protokolité, pp. 222-23. 

45 Ibid., pp. 240-46. 

46 Ibid., pp. 246-50, 321-22; Ikonomov, IV, 112; on this point the Liberals were given 
encouragement by the Zornitsa, IV, no. 18 (May 3/15, 1879), 70, the organ of the American 
missionaries, and by Iv, N. Matinchev, “Gotovi li sme za svoboden pechat?” [are we ready for 
a free press?], Maritsa, MM, no. 178 (Apr. 15/27, 1880), 6-7; Ill, no. 179 (Apr. 18/30, 1880), 
6-7; until the liberation, newspapers were regulated by the Turkish press law of 1865, Aristarchi 
Bey, La législation ottomane (4 vols., Constantinople, 1875), III, 320-25. 

47 Protokolité, pp. 251, 313-19; Bakalov, “Russkaya revolyutsionnaya emigratsiya sredi 
bolgar. IL. Ot osvobozhdeniya do soedinaniya dvuh Bolgarii (1878-1885 g.g.)” [Russian revolu- 
tionary émigrés among the Bulgarians. II. From the liberation to the union of the two Bulgarias 
(1878-1885) ], Katorga i ssylka, LXIV, 105-06, 

48 Protokolité, p. 220. 

49 Ibid., pp. 252-66; Marinov, Stambolov, pp. 63-66; Radev, I, 73-79; Vladikin, pp. 164-68; 
Detchko Karadjow, Contre le systéme d'une chambre unique en Bulgarie (Paris, 1927), pp. 26-30. 

50 Protokolité, pp. 294-98. 

51 For further evidence of the Liberal point of view, see I. K., “Petko Karavelov i ego mésto 
v istorii Bolgarii” [Petko Karavelov and his place in Bulgarian history], Véstnik evropy, 
XXXVII (1903), 802-14; Yurdan Yurdanov, Búlgarskiya liberalizttm (Pogled vtirhu nasheto 
politichesko minalo) (Bulgarian liberalism (a glance at our political past)] (Sofia, 1926), 
passim; Blagoev, pp. 62-65; Radev, I, 29-31; Bakalov, Katorga y ssylka, LXIV, 105-20; the 
chief organs of the Liberal press were the Tsélokupna Búlgariya [integral Bulgaria] (1879), 
the Nezavisimost [independence] (1880-82), the Sdznanie [conscience] (1883-84), and the 
Túrnovska Konstitutsiya [Tirnovo constitution] (1884-87). 

52 T, Tchitchovsky, “Political and Social Aspects of Modern Bulgaria,” Slavonic Review, 
VII (1929), 275; W. N. Medlicott, The Congress of Berlin and After: A Diplomatic History of 
the Near Eastern Settlement, 1878-1880 (London, 1938), p. 255, adopts the same view on the 
ground that “no social interest existed to form the basis of defence and reform,” but immediately 
contradicts himself when he says that “Some evidence of a social or economic basis of division 
can, however, be seen in the discussions over the necessity for a second chamber,” 
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the parties themselves are beginning to assume distinctive and definite colour- 
ings that will probably long distinguish them. The so-called Conservative has 
in view the extension of the Administrative or Executive Power, and, though 
covertly, of the Princely Prerogative; the so-called Liberal, that of the Legislative 
or Representative Authority. . . . Personal motives, love of power or place, and 
the like, have doubtless much to do in the struggle now commencing; but below 
all these there is a real divergency of principles at work, and it is likely to widen 
as time goes on.” 

The division into two parties was to some extent a traditional one and 
represented social conflicts of several generations standing. This is shown in 
one Liberal’s attack on “the conservative, or rather the obscurantist, micro- 
scopic party which . . . is supported only by those suspicious characters who 
in Turkish times sucked the sweat of the people and profited from their 
hardship and suffering.”®* The Conservative press, on the other hand, 
referred to their opponents as being half-educated, mediocre presidents of 
courts and local councils who listened to the speakers who shouted the loudest 
and who represented a false type of liberalism.” In addition to the traditional 
divisions, the liberation from ‘Turkish rule was accompanied by an economic 
revolution which soon added new fuel to the old antagonisms.** But what 
is important is the fact that, regardless of the origins of these antagonisms, 
the leaders of both parties looked to Western Europe for solutions to their 
political problems. Nor was it merely a matter of naive imitation. “I be- 
lieve,” wrote Karavelov in 1882, “that the desire of the Europeans to adopt 
all the English institutions, without carefully investigating their practice, is 
one of the chief reasons for the many failures which parliamentarianism has 
suffered.”*” The problem, then, was to adapt the institutions developed in 
Western Europe to local conditions. 

Western political thought and practice offered a vast panorama of ideas 
with which the Bulgarian leaders were acquainted, and the influence of these 
ideas on the revolution and on the young state should not be underestimated. 
In times of trouble they served as a beacon to guide the bewildered leaders 
of an ignorant people. Had it not been for the principles preached by Voltaire 


53 Palgrave to Lord Salisbury, Sofia, Oct. 6, 1879, P. R. O., F. O. 78/2984, No. 186; 
Palgrave's interpretation has subsequently received wide support: Blagoev, pp. 63-65; Marinov, 
Stambolov, p. 57; Radoslawoff, p. 3; Sakizov, pp. 230-31; Yurdanov, pp. 3-7; Todor G. 
Vlaikov, “Nashité partii (Kak să súzdadeni té i kak să se namnozhili)” [our parties (how they 
were created and how they have multiplied)], Súchineniya (6 vols., Sofia, 1925-31), V, 322-38; 
and Al. S. Stamboliiski, Politicheski partii ili súslovni organizatsii? [political parties or profes- 
sional organizations?] (2d ed., Sofia, 1920), pp. 166-67. 

54 Tsélokupna Búlgariya, 1, 9 (July 25/Aug. 6, 1879), 1; see also the Nezavisimost, V, 1 
(Aug. 27/Sept. 8, 1880), 1-4; and V, 8 (Sept. 24/Oct. 6, 1880), 1-2, 

55 Maritsa, Il, 71 (Apr. 6/18, 1879), 5-6. 

56 lvan Sakázov, Bulgarische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, pp. 265-67; Zhak Natan, II, 24-56; 
Karl Kassner, Bulgarien und die Türkei, “Länder und Völker der Türkei, Heft 10,” (Leipzig, 
1918), p. 26. 

57 Karavelov, Nauka, il, 801. 
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and Ròusseau, Mazzini and Bakunin, Gladstone and Bagehot, the fight 
against Turkish misgovernment might well have resulted only in a local 
reshuffling of political power. Those who favored such a compromise looked 
to the bureaucratic states for models. Those favoring a complete break with 
the Ottoman system, however, found a full program of principles and slogans 
in the liberal and radical tradition of Western political thought. The success 
of the revolution spelt the success of the ideas which had guided it, and 
when the time came to set up a permanent form of government, all proposals 
for a dominant bureaucracy and a limited assembly were defeated. 
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Russian Opinion on the Cession of Alaska 


WITH a dispatch from the embassy at Moscow dated December 2, 1936, the 
Department of State received copies from the Moscow archives of nearly fifty 
“papers relevant to the cession of Alaska to the United States. Those copies 
were obtained through the courtesy of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Photostats of the copies are 
now in the National Archives. 

Most of those papers are in French; the rest are in Russian. The four that 
are here printed show something of Russian opinion regarding the sale of 
Alaska by the treaty of March 30, 1867.7 

In the summer of 1854 it was asserted in the press that Russia was willing 
to sell Alaska to the United States (see the New York Herald, July 20, 1854, 
and July 25, 1854; Times, London, August 8, 1854). The late Professor Frank 
Alfred Golder wrote that “one day” Secretary of State William L. Marcy and 
Senator William McKendree Gwin? of California “went to Stoeckl* and 
told him that if Russia would sell, the United States would buy, and pay 
handsomely. Stoeckl assured them that there was not a grain of truth in the 
newspaper talk and asked them to forget about it.” (“The Purchase of 
Alaska,” Am. Hist, Rev., XXV, 411-25, at p. 412.) The date of this interview 
does not appear; Stoeck] later referred to that talk with Marcy and Gwin as 
no more than “a mere conversation.” 

It seems that the cession of Alaska was first seriously considered at St. 
Petersburg in 1857. Grand Duke Konstantin Nikolaevich, brother of Em- 
peror Alexander II, wrote a letter from Nice on March 22/ April 3, 1857, to 
Prince Alexander Mikhailovich Gorchakov, minister of foreign affairs, pro- 
posing the sale of “our North American colonies.” He pointed out that money 


1A fully documented account of the events leading up to the Alaska Treaty, of the circum- 
stances of the negotiation, and of the execution of the treaty is in preparation for inclusion in 
Volume IX of Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America. 

2 Senator from California from September, 1850, to March, 1855, and from January, 1857, 
to March, 1861. 

3 Édouard de Stoeckl was attaché or secretary of the Russian legation at Washington from 
1841; he presented his credentials as chargé d'affaires on March 24, 1854; from February 21, 
1857, he was Russian minister and continued in that capacity until October, 1868, when, at the 
age of sixty, he left Washington, not to return, On January 2, 1856, at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Stoeckl married Eliza W, Howard, youngest daughter of the late John Howard, of Springfield 
(Springfield Weekly Republican, Jan. 5, 1856). Stoeckl retired from diplomatic service in the 
early months of 1869 (see Golder, “The American Civil War through the Eyes of a Russian 
Diplomat,” Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 454-55, n. 2; also, Golder, Guide to Materials for American 
History in Russian Archives, H [Washington, 1917-37], 43, items of Jan, 19 and Apr. 20, 1869). 

Stoeckl was not “Baron,” though erroneously so styled in numerous American writings up 
to the present time. In 1864 Stoeckl was made privy counselor, but he had no title of nobility. 
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was needed by the Russian treasury and that the colonies “bring us a very 
small profit”; and he argued that “we must not deceive ourselves and must 
foresee that the United States, aiming constantly to round out their posses- 
sions and desiring to dominate undividedly the whole of North America will 
take the afore-mentioned colonies from us and we shall not be able to regain 
them.” (A facsimile of that letter, in Russian, is in the Manuscripts Division 
of the Library of Congress.) The suggestion of Konstantin was the subject of 
discussion in the inner circles of the Russian government in 1857 and 1858, 
but no definite step was then taken. 

In two dispatches* of January 4, 1860, Stoeckl told of conversations re- 
garding the possible cession of Alaska which he had had with Senator Gwin 
and Assistant Secretary of State John Appleton. The conversations were 
carried on with the knowledge of President Buchanan, and a price of five 
million dollars was mentioned by Senator Gwin. Those conversations termi- 
nated in June or July, 1860; it was then obvious that the political situation in 
the United States was such that a treaty of cession was not a possibility. Some 
account of those talks was given by Senator Sumner in his celebrated speech 
in the Senate on April 8, 1867° (Works of Charles Sumner, XI [Boston, 
1870-73], 186-349, at pp. 203-05). 

That the sale of Alaska continued to be thought of at St. Petersburg is 
evidenced by the fact that the last Russian governor general of Alaska, Prince 
Dmitri Petrovich Maksutov, in conversation with Grand Duke Konstantin 
in 1863 “defended our colonies as having, in the present and in the future, 
great importance for Russia, and expressed his opposition to their sale.” 
(Letter dated November 22, 1917, from Rybinsk, written by Prince Alexander 
Maksutov, son of Prince Dmitri Petrovich Maksutov; S beregov Ameriki or 
From American Shores [New York, 1939], p. 241.) ° 


* The longer and more important of those two dispatches is printed, with a translation, in 
the Pacific Historical Review, WI, 80-87. The phrase there omitted from the penultimate para- 
graph of the dispatch is: “qui l'acheminera à Votre Excellence par le premier courrier.” 

. On a digest of that dispatch, Emperor Alexander 11 wrote, “Il faudra encore y penser.” 

5 The generally accepted date for Sumner's speech is April 9, but April 8 is correct. He 
began by saying that senators had “just listened to the reading of the treaty”; this was the 
second reading which was had on April 8 (Executive Journal, XV, 663); it was fitting that the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations should open the debate; in a Washington 
dispatch of April 8 in the New York Tribune (Apr. 9, 1867) it is stated that Sumner “made a 
forcible and eloquent speech of three hours and a half duration in support of the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee”; and in a Washington dispatch of April 8 in the New York Times 
(Apr. 9, 1867), the speech of Sumner is mentioned as having taken two hours. 

What Sumner actually said in the Senate cannot now be known. His printed speech is of 
not far from fifty thousand words and is a revision and extension of the utterance. Sumner's 
account of the talks of 1859-60 was based on a résumé of Stoeckl for the period of the Buchanan 
administration; that summary was not in the hands of Sumner until after the Senate had acted 
on the treaty; so this portion of Sumner's address did not form part of his remarks in the Senate. 

SI am indebted to Dr. Sergius Yakobson, consultant in Slavic History, Library of Congress, 
for this interesting reference. 
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The decision of the Russian government to cede Alaska to the United 
States, if an agreement ‘to that effect could be negotiated, was taken at a 
meeting held on Friday, December 16, 1866 (old style), presided over by the 
Emperor Alexander II. Those in attendance were Grand Duke Konstantin, 
Prince Gorchakov, minister of foreign affairs, Vice Admiral Krabbe, minister 
of the marine, Michel de Reutern, minister of finance, and the Russian min- 
ister at Washington, Edouard de Stoeckl.” 

The first of the papers here printed (translation from the Russian) * has 
the day of that meeting for its date. Its author was Baron Feodor Romanovich 
Osten-Saken, who in 1866 held a junior position in the Asiatic department of 
the ministry for foreign affairs.? While the views of Osten-Saken had no 
influence on Russian policy, they are of historical interest. 

On September 11, 1892 (old style), Osten-Saken, who by this time was.a 
high official of the Russian foreign office, placed in the files an excerpt from 
his diary for the date of his earlier memorandum. This paper, the second 
here printed (translation from the Russian), shows that Osten-Saken had 
mistakenly supposed that the meeting under the presidency of the emperor 
was to be held on the day following his memorandum instead of on the 
very day of its writing. i 

For some years before 1867 Stoeckl had favored the sale of the Russian 
colonies in North America to the United States. The treaty of cession, signed . 
on March 30, 1867, by Secretary of State Seward and the Russian minister, 
was the subject of hostile comment in Russia when it became known there.” 
Stoeck] thought that the criticisms should be answered. To this end he wrote 
a memoir in the form of a dispatch to Prince Gorchakov, dated July 24, 1867. 
This dispatch, written in French, bearing two notations, one by Prince 
Gorchakov and the other by the emperor, is the third of the papers which 
follow. 

Finally, there is a letter of Stoeckl written at the same time as his memoir, 
though dated simply July, 1867. This letter is addressed to his friend V. West- 
mann (spelled Westman in the transcription of the letter), who at the time 


T Stoeckl had left his post in the autumn of 1866 for a visit to Russia and arrived again in 
the United States on February 15, 1867. 

8 Dr. Yakobson has been good enough to advise on the translations from the Russian. 

2In a work published in 1905 it is said that Osten-Saken had served in the Russian foreign 
office for fifty years (Henri Cordier, L’expédition de Chine, 1857-1858 [Paris, 1905], p. 404). 

10 In this connection Dr. Yakobson calls atténtion to page 252 of the work entitled Russian 
American Company by S. B. Okun’, which was published at Moscow and Leningrad in 1939. 
For instance, in its leading article of March 25, 1867, No, 84, the Russian newspaper Golos 
commented bitterly on the possible sale of Alaska as follows: “Today, rumors sell the Nikolai 
Railway, and tomorrow the Russian colonies in America. Who will guarantee that the day after 
tomorrow the same rumors will not start selling the Crimea, Trans-Caucasia and the Baltic 
Provinces? There will be no lack of people eager to buy.” 
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was director of the chancery in the ministry of foreign affairs, a post which 
was substantially equivalent to that of under secretary. 


Washington, D. C. . Hunter MILLER 
J 


MEMORANDUM oF OsTEN-SAKEN CONCERNING THE ProPosED SALE OF THE 
Russtan-AmeErican CoLONIES, DECEMBER 16, 1866 


The considerations in favor of the sale of our American colonies consist, as far 
as is known, of the following: 

1/ The complete uselessness of these iS for Russia. 

2/ Fears that they will be taken away from us sooner or later. 

3/ The advantage of obtaining in exchange for them a considerable sum of 
money. 

With reference to the first consideration: 

Are we in a position at the present time to have any definite conception of 
whether or not these colonies can be useful to Russia? For 70 years the colonies 
have been at the exclusive disposal of a lifeless company, the only service of which, 
as far as Russia is concerned, has consisted in the fact that its existence has served 
as a sort of superficial sign of our possession and thus prevented outside powers 
from occupying an unoccupied place. At the present time the Government, having 
finally convinced itself of the inefficiency of the Company, has set out to reorganize 
the state of affairs in the colony. Can it be that the Government already despairs 
of the success of an experiment which was conceived as far back as 1860, but not 
yet carried out? Could one after all, on the basis of the uselessness of the Company, 
draw conclusions about the uselessness of that particular territory which the Com- 

‘ pany managed and concerning which we definitely know nothing at all with the 
exception of a few fragmentary reports which have come to us for the most part 
through the hands of this same inefficient Company? 

On the second question, the position of our American colonies from a purely 
political sense can be called: particularly favorable. The history of the expansion of 
Russian, English, and American possessions in those parts explains to us better 
than anything else could why we have not a long time ago been forced out of 
North America. Whoever acquaints himself with the history of the continual 
rivalry between England and: America on the northwest coast of America through- 
out the course of the present century* will begin to understand how it was that 
the insignificant power of our Company could survive alongside of such powerful 
neighbors. This rivalry alone, it would seem, could explain the (comparatively) 
favorable treaties of 1824 and 1825, as well as the Neutrality Convention at the 
time of the late war.™ As long as the present state of affairs exists in North Amer- 
ica there is hardly any ground to fear the seizure of our ealonies by another power. 

On the third point: 


*[Osten-Saken's comment] There is a very instructive book on this subject: “Greenhow. 
Memoir historical and political on the Northwest Coast of North America 1840,” written, of 
course, from the American point of view. 

11 The two treaties mentioned are the convention between the United States and Russia of 
April 17, 1824 (Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America, Il, 151- 
62) and the convention between Great Britain and Russia of February 28, 1825 (12 British and 
Foreign State Papers, pp. 38-43). The neutrality arrangement for the territorial possessions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Russian American Company in North America was reached 
with the approval of both the British and Russian governments in March, 1854 (for the papers 
of this agreement, see Aluskan Boundary Tribunal, IV, Part Ul, 14-21). 
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_ In case the sum which we might receive for our colonies were great enough to 
cover a certain portion of our State debts, then, of course, the temptation would 
be strong, but a few millions or even a few tens of millions of rubles will hardly 
have any State importance in an empire which has about half a billion of annual 
income and expenditure and more than one and one-half billions of debts. 

The more or less unaccountable fear of losing our colonies through attack on 
them by a foreign power could be set off against other fears with respect to the 
various misunderstandings, disadvantages, further seizures, etc., to which we 
should be subject if we were to receive a new next-door neighbor in the person of 
the United States of North America. 

Possibly these fears would be just as unaccountable as the first, but do not the 
following considerations deserve some attention: 

As a result of the sale of our American colonies: 

1/ The distribution of the North American continent between the three great 
powers, as it has taken shape historically, will be disturbed. 

2/ At the present time there is one important hindrance to a further move- 
ment of the Americans farther and farther to the west along the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean: the possessions of the strong naval power—England. By purchasing our 
colonies, the Americans will jump over this barrier with one step. Are we in a 
position to oppose them with any counter-action in the Eastern Siberian terri- 
tories? The existing—and for us advantageous—equilibrium in the northwestern 
corner of Ámerica will then be destroyed beyond repair. 

3/ The nearest temptation for an advance will be the possibility of having in 
one's exclusive possession the important telegraph line which will connect the new 
world with the old. Will this not serve as a sufficiently strong motive for gaining 
access to Japan and China along the chain of volcanic islands connecting America 
with Kamchatka, Kamchatka with Sakhalin, etc.? The around-the-world telegraph 
line will then be hopelessly lost for Siberia and for Mongolia (with relation to 
China); it will go directly south.* 

One cannot fail to note that in all that has been said above only the negative 
qualities of our American colonies seem to stand out. As far as the positive ad- 
vantages are concerned they belong in reality only to the future, but it would seem 
that the present generation had a sacred obligation to preserve for the future 
generations every clod of earth along the coast of an ocean which has world-wide 
importance. 

Osten-Saken 
December 16, 1866 
Evening 


H 


With reference to the attached packet, I make the following entry in my diary 
for 1866: 


“On December 16, 1866, I learned entirely by chance from Engelhardt (at that 
time Assistant Director of the Asiatic Department) that a committee meeting had 
been called for the following day at which the question of the sale of our Russian- 
American colonies would be decided. Shaken to the depths of my soul by this 
news I sat down, after returning home from the Department, to write a very short 
memorandum on that subject. I do not make it a rule to express my opinion when 


“[Osten-Saken’s comment] In Japan, China, etc., there are no water intervals which could 
offer any real hindrance to a submarine cable, 
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I am not asked for it; but on this occasion 1 felt it my sacred duty to do every- 
thing in my power in order to avoid the threatening danger. During my entire 
service I have never encountered a matter of equal importance which, once done, 
could never be corrected. 

“I did not know what reasons existed for undertaking the sale just at that 
time, and for that reason I could not refute any arguments which had really been 
advanced; I was interested principally in writing as briefly as possible, for only in 
that case could I hope that my memorandum would be read. 

“The memorandum was written at one sitting; I acknowledge that it now 
seems to me that much should have been expanded upon or said in a different 
way; at that time the main consideration was to make it as short as possible and 
to get it in on time. 

“On the morning of the 17th I gave this memorandum to Engelhardt at his 
apartment. He apparently did not understand the enormous importance from the 
point of view of the State of the question of the sale and was surprised at my 
efforts and at my downheartedness: The argument based on the equilibrium, and 
pondération, on the North American continent seemed, however, to interest him. 
I asked Engelhardt to transmit my memorandum, if he found it possible to do so, 
to the Director, P. P. Stremoukhov. I suppose that he will do it. I suppose that he 
has already done it.... A few hours later the fate of our American colonies was 
decided. 

“I urgently begged that my memorandum shall be attached to the file... . 


Osten-Saken 


> 


September 11, 1892. 


HI 


No 23. Washington, le 12/24 Juillet 1867. 
(très remarquable) +? Oui et on pourrait en 
faire un extrait et le publier.* 

Monsieur le Chancelier, 


Nos colonies Américaines ont été jusqui’ici peu connues, même en Russie. Les 
seules informations, qu’on avait, provenaient des documents publiés de tems en 
tems par la compagnie qui avait un intérêt à présenter létat du pays sous un 
aspect satisfaisant. Aussi le tra:té de cession parait-il avoir donné lieu, dans les 
journaux Russes, à des commentaires plus ou moins erronnés. 

Je prends la liberté, mon Frince, de soumettre 4 Votre Excellence quelques 
détails sur cette question que ma position m'a mis 4 méme d'étudier. 

La découverte de Amérique sembla créer une nouvelle ère dans le monde. 
Toutes les Puissances Européennes, grandes et petites, se jetérent sur le nouveau 
continent pour exploiter les immenses richesses qu’il contenait. Les aborigénes 
furent chassés, ou plutót détruits. Des empires entiers furent fondés, mais ces 
empires disparurent et ne laissèrent aux Puissances qui les avaient fondés aucun 
profit. 

L’Angleterre 4 été peut-étre la seule exception. Ses colonies lui servirent á 
accroître le débit de ses manufactures et 4 donner une immense extension 4 sa 
marine, cet élément de sa prospérité et de sa puissance. 

La tendance des colonies a été de tout tems de se rendre indépendantes. Les 
treize provinces Britanniques, qui formérent plus tard la république des Etats- 


12 Notation by Prince Gorchakov. 18 Notation by the emperor, 
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Unis, ont été les premières à secouer le joug de la mère patrie. L’Angleterre fit 
des efforts inouis pour les soumettre sans y réussir. La guerre de l'indépendance 
n’a eu d'autre résultat que celui d’accroftre la jalouse rivalité qui existait déjà entre 
les colonies et la métropole et de susciter entre les deux nations des sentimens 
hostiles qu'un siécle n’a pas encore effacés. 

L'Espagne a eu pour partage les plus belles contrées de ce continent. Le 
drapeau de Castille flottait depuis le Mexique jusqu’à 1'Amazone et sur toute 
P'étendue des côtes du Pacifique. A quoi servirent à Espagne toutes les richesses 
de ce vaste territoire qu’elle posséda près de trois siècles? En perdant ses possessions 
Américaines, le Gouv-t Espagnol se trouva plus faible, la nation plus pauvre que 
le jour oú Christophe Colombe découvrit le nouveau monde. 

La France chercha également 4 fonder des colonies. Elle fut entrainée dans 
des guerres longues et dispendieuses. L’Angleterre lui enleva le Bas-Canada. Plus 
tard, elle s'est vue forcée de vendre la Louisiane que le voisinage des Etats Unis 
menacait d’un danger permanent. C’était un grand sacrifice pour elle, car elle 
perdait avec Ja Louisiane la vallée du Mississippi, aujourd’hui la partie la plus 
fertile de l’Union, et abandonnait cinquante à soixante mille francais qui peuplaient 
ce territoire. y 

Le Portugal a agi avec plus de prudence. Voyant qu'il ne pouvait pas conserver 
le Brézil, il sen est séparé spontanément et des relations amicales s'établirent entre 
les deux pays. Le Brézil arriva à son indépendance sans révolution. Il conserva 
les institutions monarchiques et se sauva ainsi de Panarchie qui désole toutes les 
républiques Américaines de race latine. 

La Russie a été la dernière parmi les Puissances Européennes que le nouveau 
continent avait attirées. C'est sous le règne de l'Impératrice Anne que fut organ- 
isée lexpédition destinée à explorer le Pacifique. Mais il parait que c'est Pierre le 
Grand qui le premier en a concu l’idée. Ce Souverain dont le génie semblait percer 
Pavenir, avait prévu que les côtes de lAsie Septentrionale devaient un jour faire 
partie de Son grand Empire et lexpédition avait évidemment pour but !’exploration 
de ces côtes, C'est en effet la direction que prirent les navires Russes sous les 
ordres de Behring. La découverte du continent Américain du Nord paraft m'avoir 
été qu'un hasard. Un des navires, sous le commandement du Capitaine Tchérikow, 
sétant séparé de Vexpédition, se dirigea vers l'Est et découvrit les Îles Aléoutes. 
Plus tard d'autres navires Russes parcoururent les côtes de Amérique jusqu'au 
cinquanté-quatriéme degré de longitude Nord et ce territoire devint la propriété 
de la Russie par droit de découverte. 

Plusieurs aventuriers visitérent les Îles Aléoutes pour faire le trafic des fourrures, 
mais aucun établissement permanent ne fut créé ni sur les fles, ni sur le continent. 
En 1799 fut organisée, sous le règne de Empereur Paul, la compagnie Russe- 
Américaine qui a existé jusqu’à ce jour. 

En donnant á cette compagnie des priviléges extraordinaires, en lui confiant 
Vadministration et le contrôle absolu de nos possessions Américaines, Pobjet du 
Gouvernement n'était certainement pas de faire de ce territoire un patrimoine á 
perpétuité de quelques centaines d'actionnaires. Le Gouv-t Impérial devait espérer 
que la compagnie, tout en soignant ses intéréts, chercherait 4 améliorer la situation 
du pays de maniére á ce qu'un jour le gouvernement central, en le prenant sous 
sa propre direction, en fit une province éloignée, utile á toute la nation. 

Ce but n’a point été atteint. Il est évident d’aprés le rapport du Conseiller 
d'Etat actuel Kostlivtzow et du Capitaine Golovnine chargés en 1861 d'une mission 
spéciale, que létat de nos colonies n’était guère satisfaisant. La situation des Indiens 
des îles, soumises à notre domination, n'avait pas été améliorée ni au physique, ni 
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au moral, et les tribus de la terre ferme continuaient 4 étre aussi sauvages et aussi 
hostiles qu'elles étaient à l’époque de la découverte. La population blanche sélevait 
a peine á cing cent personnes, toutes employés ou serviteurs de la compagnie, et 
á prés de 1200 créoles. Aucun effort n'a été fait jusqu'ici pour explorer l'intérieur 
du pays et tacher de tirer profit des ressources qu'il pouvait offrir. Au contraire, 
la Compagnie avait cherché à employer ses capitaux dans des entreprises étrangères 
á nos colonies, telles que le commerce de thé avec la Chine, la péche de la baleine 
dans la mer d'Okhotsk etc. etc. 

Je mai nullement l'intention d'attaquer la compagnie. Je cite simplement les 
faits. Mais sil est vrai qu’avec plus d'habileté et d'énergie elle aurait pu faire 
davantage, on doit d'un autre côté lui tenir compte des obstacles qu'elle a eu à 
vaincre. 

A V’expiration de la charte de la compagnie, la question s'est élevée de savoir 
si nos colonies devaient étre administrées par le Gouv-t Impérial, ou bien étre 
remises de nouveau entre les mains de la compagnie. 

Dans le premier cas, le Gouv-t Impérial aurait dû envoyer sur les lieux un 
gouverneur et une foule d’employés subalternes, y attirer Pémigration, soigner la 
culture des céréales et des bestiaux, qui est difficile dans ce pays mais pas impratic- 
able, établir des communications régulières, enfin créer tout. Il est inutile de dire 
combien cette entreprise eut été difficile. En tout cas elle n’aurait pu réussir qu'avec 
le tems et des sacrifices pécuniaires incalculables. 

Renouveler la charte de la compagnie eut été prolonger létat de choses existant, 
et il était méme douteux que la compagnie dans sa position actuelle ait pu con- 
tinuer son existance. 

Dans le comité, présidé par Empereur et auquel Sa Majesté a daigné me 
permettre d'assister, Mr. le Ministre des Finances a fourni des renseignements 
détaillés sur Pétat actuel de la compagnie et sur les sacrifices que le Gouvernement 
devait faire pour soutenir son crédit. L’exposé aussi clair que précis de Mr. de 
Reuteren me dispense de m’étendre sur ce sujet. 

A part ces difficultés, nous aurions rencontré des obstacles sérieux de la part 
de nos voisins les Américains. 

Dans mes rapports, jai plus d'une fois fait mention de la situation où nos 
colonies nous placaient vis-à-vis des Etats- Unis. Que Votre Excellence veuille me 
permettre d’en faire ici un court résumé. 

Notre traité du 5/17 Avril 1824 stipule “que les citoyens Américains 
n’aborderont 4 aucun point ot il se trouve un établissement Russe sans la 
permission du Gouverneur ou du Commandant, et que réciproquement les sujets 
Russes ne pourront aborder sans permission 4 aucun établissement des Etats Unis 
sur la cóte Nord-Ouest.” 

En 1824, époque ot ce traité a été signé, les Etats Unis n'avaient pas de 
possessions sur le Pacifique, plus tard ils ont conquis la Californie et y ont établi 
plusieurs ports. Les Américains recevaient nos navires 4 San-Francisco comme a 
New-York c.á d. sans aucune entrave, mais ils demandaient les mémes priviléges 
dans les ports de nos possessions. Aprés plusieurs i instances, la compagnie finit par 
ouvrir aux navires des Etats-Unis le port de Sitka, mais le monopole du com- 
merce exercé par la Compagnie rendait cette concession illusoire, car les Américains 
ne pouvajent ni apporter et vendre leurs marchandises, ni acheter les produits de 
nos colonies. 

A mesure que la population des Etats-Unis augmentait sur les cótes du 
Pacifique, ces réclamations devenaient de plus en plus fréquentes. Les Américains 
nous disaient: “nous ne voulons pas profiter des restrictions du traité; vos navires 
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entrent chez nous librement; votre Compagnie envoie chez nous ses agents, y 
établit des comptoirs et fait un commerce libre. Tout ce que nous exigeons est la 
permission de jouir des mémes avantages chez Vous.” 

A toutes ces réclamations je répondais conformément aux instructions qui 
m'avaient été données à plusieurs reprises, qu’à l'expiration de la charte de la 
compagnie, le Gouv-t Impérial prendrait des mesures pour régler ces questions. 
Je ne pouvais rien faire de plus, car au fond ce que les Américains demandaient 
n'était qu'une stricte réciprocité, base principale de toute relation commerciale 
entre les nations. 

Nous avions sans nul doute le droit de nous tenir aux termes du traité et 
maintenir le système d'exclusion dans nos colonies. Les Américains ne lont 
jamais contesté, mais ils nous disaient: “le traité nous donne le méme droit et 
nous pouvons fermer nos ports et nos établissements sur le Pacifique aux sujets et 
aux navires Russes,” et je dois faire observer ici que le traité ne parle pas des 
agens ou des bátiments de la compagnie, mais de sujets Russes et de bátiments 
Russes en général, de maniére qu'en maintenant en vigueur les stipulations de la 
convention de 1824, ce n'est pas seulement les navires de la compagnie qui auraient 
souffert, mais tous les bátimens sous pavillon Russe sans distinction. C'eut été 
sacrifier la navigation nationale aux intéréts de la compagnie. 

Le Gouv-t des Etats-Unis appuyait souvent ces réclamations, mais il n'insistait 
pas. I] na jamais pris en mauvaise part les refus que nous avons été plus d'une 
fois dans le cas de faire et je suis persuadé qu'il aurait toujours mis la meil leure 
volonté à régler toutes ces questions 4 l'amiable. 

Mais un autre danger menacait nos possessions. Je veux parler des flibustiers 
Américains qui pulullent dans le Pacifique. 

Quelques étendues que soient les limites de la confédération des Etats-Unis, 
elles paraissent encore restreintes à Pactivité fiévreuse et à l’esprit d'entreprise des 
Américains. A leurs yeux ce continent est leur patrimoine. Leur destinée (our 
manifest destiny comme ils l’appellent) est de s'étendre toujours, et dans cette 
extension, que la nation a poursuivie avec autant de persévérance que de succés, 
les aventuriers ont joué dans plus d'une occasion le róle de prisonniers. Ce sont 
eux qui ont envahi peu-á-peu le Texas, devenu plus tard un Etat de l’Union. 
Le nouveau Mexique et quelques autres parties du Sud ont été acquis de la 
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même manière. 

Il était à espérer que le peu de ressources de nos colonies les mettraient à 
Pabri de la rapacité des flibustiers, mais il en a été autrement. La pêche, les 
fourrures et quelques autres produits, comparativement insignifants de nos pos- 
sessions, ne valent certainement pas les riches vallées du Mississippi et de Rio- 
Grande, ni les plaines auriféres de la Californie, et cependant ils n’ont pas échappé 
à la convoitise des Américains. 

Je m'abstiendrai d'énumérer ici les plaintes auxquelles leurs déprédations sur 
nos côtes ont donné lieu. Aux réclamations que nous adressions au Gouv-t Fédéral, 
il nous répondait toujours; “nous ne pouvons pas empêcher nos citoyens de sortir 
du pays; sils commettent ensuite des désordres sur votre territoire, c'est à Vous à 
la défendre”. Il ny avait qu’un moyen de mettre un terme à cet état de choses, 
c'était de maintenir dans ces parages une nombreuse escadre. : 

Malgré les moyens assez formidables que la G-de Bretagne posséde dans le 
Pacifique, ses possessions n’ont été, pas plus que les notres, a labri des déprédations 
des flibustiers. Il y a trois ans,** le bruit s'était répandu qu’on trouvait de lor sur 


14 In fact in 1858. 
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la riviére Frazer dans la Colombie Britannique. A moins de quelques semaines 
quatre á cinq-mille Américains se trouvaient sur les lieux, faisant des fouilles. 
Le Gouverneur Anglais, ne pouvant pas les renvoyer ou craignant de le faire, leur 
permit de rester dans le territoire á condition de se soumettre aux lois de la colonie. 
Les Américains refusérent, déclarérent qu’ils ne reconnaissaient d'autre autorité 
que celle des Etats-Unis et formérent un gouvernement provisoire. L’Angleterre les 
laissa faire. Heureusement pour elle, l’or n’était pas aussi abondant qu’on le 
croyait, il fut bientór épuisé et les Américains se dispersérent. Sans cela, la 
Colombie Britannique serait aujourd’hui un territoire des Etats-Unis. 

De toutes les colonies qui couvraient jadis le nouveau monde, il ne restait en 
dernier lieu, á part les fles, que les provinces Britanniques du Canada et nos 
possessions. 

L’Angleterre n’a aujourd’hui qu'un seul but, celui de se débarrasser du Canada 
pour le maintien duquel elle doit faire des sacrifices immenses et des dépenses peu 
proportionnées aux bénéfices quelle retire. Mais ce qu'elle désire avant tout c'est 
de ne plus se trouver en contact avec une Puissance rivale toujours préte 4 la défier. 

Le Parlement Anglais vient de passer une loi qui réunit les différentes 
provinces du Canada en une confédération gouvernée par un Vice-Roi. L’objet que 
l'Angleterre a eu en vue était de consolider ses colonies de Amérique du Nord 
et d'én faire un Etat assez fort et assez compact pour devenir indépendant. Il le 
serait aujourd’hui si les Canadiens le voulaient, mais ces derniers préférent pour 
le moment étre défendus et protégés par l'Angleterre. Toutefois la séparation 
aura lieu d’une maniére ou d’autre dans un avenir trés proche. 

Nous aurions été la seule des Puissances Européennes à posséder des colonies 
stir ce continent. Mais si l’Espagne, la France, le Portugal et même l'Angleterre 
ont dú perdre ou céder leurs colonies sans retirer aucun avantage, pouvions nous 
espérer d'étre plus heureux? Pouvions-nous attendre un meilleur avenir de ce’ 
territoire qui, pendant près d'un siècle, na rien rapporté à la Russie que des 
embarras et des sacrifices pécuniaires? Etait-il de notre intérêt, pour conserver ces 
cótes inhospitaliéres, de perdre nos bonnes relations et de risquer méme des com- 
plications sérieuses avec une grande nation devant laquelle s'inclinent l'Angleterre 
et la France, ces deux grandes Puissances maritimes? Je laisse 4 la presse, qui 
attaque le traité de cession, le soin de répondre á ces questions. 

Loin d’ajouter 4 notre importance politique, le vaste territoire, que nous 
possédions dans ces mers, faisait notre faiblesse. Nos cótes commencaient du Japon, 
longeaient l’Asie Septentrionale jusqu’au détroit de Behring et suivaient de ce 
point le littoral Américain jusqu’au cinquante-quatriéme degré de longitude Nord, 
sur plusieurs milliers de milles de longueur. Etait-il possible de garder des cótes 
aussi étendues, éloignées, surtout comme elles sont, du centre de Empire? 

C'est dans les contrées de Amour et surtout dans les provinces, situées au 
Sud de ce fleuve, que nous devons concentrer nos moyens et notre énergie. Ces 
pays sont fertiles et attireront facilement l'émigration. Ils ont des ports magnifiques 
et le voisinage du Japon et de la Chine leur assure un commerce avantageux. 
C'est lá que doit être fondée notre puissance dans le Pacifique. 

Contigues comme ces provinces sont à l'Empire, elles deviennent par cela même 
plus faciles 4 défendre. Pendant la guerre de Crimée, les alliés n’ont pas inquiété 
nos côtes Asiatiques et l’attaque qu'ils ont faite à Kamtchatka a été repoussée 
par l’Amiral Zavoiko, de manière à leur ôter ’envie de revenir, tandis que nos 
colonies étaient à la merci de lennemi. Elles n'ont été sauvées que par une 
circonstance fortuite. L’Angleterre les a déclarées territoire neutre, par crainte 
que nous ne les cédions aux Etats-Unis. 
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Parmi les obligations du poste que j'ai eu l'honneur d’occuper si longtems, 
une des plus importantes était de soigner les intéréts de nos possessions Améri- 
caines. J'y ai voué toute mon attention. Il m'a été impossible de ne pas voir que 
les efforts de la compagnie étaient infructueux, que Pavenir de ce pays était stérile 
et que, menacées par le voisinage des Américains, nos possessions devaient nous 
entraîner dans des contestations sérieuses avec le Gouv-t. Fédéral et finit par 
devenir la proie des Américains. En rendant compte au Gouvernement Impérial, 
de létat de nos colonies, j'ai toujours exposé consciencieusement la vérité et toute 
la vérité. Si j'ai participé par cela à la cession de nos colonies, je suis prêt à 
prendre ma part de responsabilité avec une pleine confiance d'avoir rempli les 
devoirs d'un diféle* sujet de notre Auguste Maitre et d’avoir agi dans les vrais 
intéréts de mon pays. 

Jai Vhonneur d’étré, Monsieur le Chancelier, avec la plus haute considération, 

de Votre Excellence, 
le trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur 


Stoeckl 
A Son Excellence Mr. le P-ce Gortchacow. 


IV 


Washington, le Juillet 1867. 
Mon cher Monsieur Westman, 


Mille et mille remercimens pour Votre tems du Juin et les choses aimables 
que vous avez bien voulu me dire. Mon traité a rencontré** une assez forte opposi- 
tion, á ce que j’apprends, mais cela provient de ce que personne chez nous n'avait 
une idée juste sur létat de nos colonies. Il s'agissait de les vendre ou de nous les 
voir enlever. La était toute la question. Je vous envoie aujourd’hui un petit mémoire 
à ce sujet: en otant plusieurs passages qu’on ne peut pas publier on parviendra 
peut étre à faire un ou deux articles de journaux qui serviront à éclaircir opinion 
publique. 

Quand à ma recompense pécuniaire*” je pense qu’on aurait pu être plus 
généreux, si l’on considère que j'ai obtenu plus que le maximum qui m'avait été 
fixé et que pour mener cette affaire J'ai perdu une place en Europe et Dieu sait si 
j'aurai une autre chance. Mais c'est toujours quelque chose et cela me rapproche 
de l’époque ou je pourrai jouir d'une modeste indépendance, le comble de mes 
voeux. 

Je finirai tous les détails de cette affaire le printems prochain et j’espére avoir 
alors le plaisir de vous revoir car quoiqu'il adviene, je suis plus que jamais décidé 
à dire un éternel adieu à Amérique le printems ou au pard** l'été prochain. - 

Veuillez me rappeler au bon souvenir de Madame de Westman et agréer les 
sentimens sincéres de mon profond attachement. 


Stoeck] 


15 So in the source. 

16 In the source, remontré, 

17 For his services in the negotiation of the Alaska Treaty there had been granted to Stoeck] 
the sum of 25,000 silver rubles, equivalent to about $19,000 gold. 

18 So in the source, 
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A STUDY OF WAR. By Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, the 
University of Chicago. Two volumes. (Chicago: University of ES Press. 
1942. Pp. xxiii, 678; xvii, 679-1552. $15.00.) 


Tuis book, of two large volumes and a total of 1,552 pages, with the appendixes, 
containing graphs, maps, statistical tables, alone running to nearly five hundred 
pages, should be looked upon as of the nature of an encyclopedia. It has involved 
sixteen years of labor by a number of men working at the University of Chicago 
under the direction of Professor Quincy Wright. The book is likely to prove quite 
indispensable to students of war for some considerable time to come; but it is not 
the kind of book which the non-specialist layman would find useful for reading 
straight through, beginning at the beginning and ending at the end. Such a 
method, applied to this book, would probably lead to the same sort of confusion 
of mind which would result from an attempt to read through the Encyclopedia 
Britannica from A to Z. 

This is not intended as disparagement of the value of the book but as indica- 
tion of the way in which it can find its greatest usefulness. As the publisher’s 
notice tells us, the study draws upon an immense variety of sources in law, 
economics, political science, anthropology, sociology, social science, and history, 
_ while poetry and literature, reflecting public attitudes toward war, are also used. 
Covering a field as vast as this, its greatest utility will be as a means whereby the 
student of war can find a ready answer to questions which will arise in his mind. 
- The student with a working hypothesis of the cause and cure of war (and unless 
he has some such working hypothesis as a guide to what he wants to know he 
is likely to get lost in the forest of facts) can go to a book of this kind as a means 
of putting his hypothesis to the test of fact. Failing some such approach, some 
such method of using the book, only confusion probably would result from at- 
tempting to swallow it whole. As Francis Bacon once put it: “Truth comes 
out of error more easily than out of confusion.” Henry Huxley, quoting that 
aphorism to his students, urged them always to have a theory of how things 
worked. It might, he admitted, be a false theory, but in that case, if they kept 
their minds open, they would knock their heads and their theories against a fact. 
Here is ammunition for knocking over many a false theory. 

A book of this kind inevitably suggests the question: How is the store of 
learning here accumulated to be made available to that big public which will 
ultimately have the last word on measures to be taken against war? How can 
these facts reach the sort of public which idolized the Wilsonian philosophy and 
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then suddenly rejected it; which in Europe, after the last war, clamored for peace ` 
and at the same time clamored for policies certain ultimately to make peace 
impossible? In process of time, of course, the professors of political science study- 
ing this book will pass some of its essence on to their students; the more con- 
scientious of editorial writers and columnists will (let us hope) pass some of it 
on to their readers; a few in the clergy, taking seriously their job of understanding 
problems of their time which are also moral problems, will also (let us hope) 
pass on some of it to their congregations. But unhappily in the process of time 
even much of this book will be out of date, At the beginning of chapter xxxıx, 
on “The Prevention of War,” there is a very important conclusion and generaliza- 
tion: “Policies directed toward a military balance of power, toward political and 
economic isolation of great powers, or toward conquest of all by one, give no 
promise of stability in the modern world. Policies directed toward these objectives 
are more likely to contribute to war than to prevent it.” The final chapter, “To- 
ward a Warless World,” does in some measure summarize the results of the study 
as a whole, and a phrase in this last chapter reveals that the author realizes the 

_ need of reaching the large public. For he there points out (p. 1349) that statesmen 
who failed in the decade preceding this war to take the measures which might 
have prevented it could not in many instances do otherwise. “They were bound 
to put the conception of national welfare held by the less literate masses of their 
populations ahead of any conception of world welfare which they or the general 
opinion of the literate from all countries might have held.” The most immediate 
task is still perhaps with “the less literate.” 


New York City Norman ANGELL 


STUDIES IN CIVILIZATION. By Alan ]. B. Wace et al. [University of Penn- 
sylvania Bicentennial Conference.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1941. Pp. vi, 200. $2.00.) . 


Or these essays by fourteen American and foreign historical and literary 
scholars who participated in the recent Bicentennial Conference of the University 
of Pennsylvania, four deal with classical culture; four with medieval; three with 
modern European; and three with American. 

Alan J. B. Wace’s “The Mycenean Civilization” is the best summary of the 
founding of urban culture on the European mainland known to this reviewer. 
Otto E. Neugebauer describes the fusion of Greek mathematics and Babylonian 
astronomy that produced the Hellenistic conceptions of the universe. William S. 
Ferguson discusses conventionally the diversity of Greek thought. A. E. R. Boak 
observes, rightfully, that Roman law was the achievement of scholars, not of 
lawyers as contemporary Americans know them. 

` It is interesting to note that the scholars who treat of medieval and modern 
European culture find that what the contemporary age requires the Middle Ages 
possessed or that what is good in modern development was also a medieval pos- 
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session. E. K. Rand praises the medieval “unshackled mind,” which, he finds, 
expressed itself mainly in allegory; J. H. Randall criticizes moderns for failing to 
understand “the toughness of intellectual tradition” and also for forgetting that 
“Reason supplies no premises of its own.” A. C. Howland describes a community 
responsibility as the chief institutional element of the medieval polity; Charles I. 
Mcllwain finds England’s achievement of responsible government to have sprung 
from the national community organized by William I. Charles G. Osgood and 
William J. Entwistle deplore the loss of unity between learning, science, and 
poetry; Carlton J. H. Hayes, after deploring modern political developments, 
exhorts his readers to cultivate literature and the arts but, let it be emphasized, 
not without the benefit of “right philosophy and psychology” and “right religion.” 

Arthur M. Schlesinger exhibits but does not illuminate the obvious fact that 
the American people have never known cultural isolation. Charles Cestre and 
Stanley T. Williams, although presenting the same theme, agree that the United 
States has achieved literary independence. 

On the whole, there is little that is new in the essays, although for one who, 
confronted with the present condition of Western culture, feels the need of new 
understanding, there is much that is stimulating. The obvious gap in the volume 
is an interpretation of the formation of the Christian cultural tradition. The 
problems of cultural development now requiring attention which the essays bear 
upon but for which certainly they offer no solutions are, first, “What are the 
unifying factors in the European cultural tradition?” and, second, “What are the 
distinctive cultural achievements of the American people?” 


Washington, D. C. ; RALPH TURNER 


PERMANENT REVOLUTION: THE TOTAL STATE IN A WORLD AT 
WAR. By Sigmund Neumann, Associate Professor of Government and Social 
Science, Wesleyan University. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. Pp. 
xviii, 388. $3.00.) f 


Amonc the many important books on the origins and meaning of contem- 
porary dictatorship the new book by Professor Neumann occupies a special posi- 
tion. It approaches the problems not from their historical and ideological founda- 
tions, though these aspects are in no way neglected, but from the structural frame- 
work which distinguishes modern dictatorship from the nineteenth century state. 
Six chapters deal with the personnel of the new state and the function and relation 
of its different organs. Attention is paid not only to the leader and to the amor- 
phous masses but also to the rarely discussed figure of “the political lieutenant,” 
whom the author calls the forgotten man. Much interesting material and pertinent 
observations add to our knowledge of the composite structure of the new elite. 
Leader, elite, and masses are held together by the institutional frame of the one- 
party state with its bureaucracy, its economics of the garrison state, its armed 
forces, its terror, and its control of the masses by education and propaganda. 
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The last two chapters of the book accentuate the preceding analysis of the 
meaning and implications of modern dictatorship by discussing the impact of 
permanent war. Modern totalitarianism is “always on the march that never ends, 
incessantly at war with a world that it can not possess.” Thence its unending 
dynamism, its character of “permanent revolution,” which of course would stop 
and bring about a permanent situation in which any and every revolution would 
be excluded, at the very moment when the dynamism would reach its totalitarian 
goal: world control. For the permanent revolution stands really in the service of 
the definite abolition of revolution, of historical progress and development. It is 
not without importance to point out the differences among dictatorships. Though 
all totalitarian dictatorship contains a dynamic substance, nevertheless, communism 
and Italian fascism have preserved a number of more “conservative” trends, 
elements of the intellectual structure and heritage of Europe. It is only German 
National Socialism which is the permanent revolution in all its purity, a “revolu- 
tion of nihilism,” and therefore a threat incomparably greater than other dictator- 
ships. Though there are great structural similarities among all the totalitarian 
dictatorships, nevertheless, as Professor Neumann rightly points out, the different 
“modern autocracies are worlds apart from one another. They have their distinct 
national climate, they arise from a specific historical background.” The present 
book is more devoted to the analysis of their affinities than to a stress of their 
differences. Yet it clearly recognizes that German “National Socialism is the great 
revolt against the West and against all that historic Europe stands for.” The 
return to a pre-Christian and pre-Socratic primitive barbarism was not a whim of 
the National Socialist leaders; “it also brought out deep seated traditions still alive 
in the German people, forces present in no other civilized European nation.” 
These excellent remarks which throw a clear light on the real nature of National 
Socialism and its roots could have been usefully expanded. 

The book ends with a clear challenge to the democracies to rise to the needs 
of the decisive struggle for the basis of human existence: individual responsibility. 
“It is an inalienable right. Dictators attack it. They must be defied. No com- 
promise is possible because this personal responsibility is the fountain of life. No- 
body shall take it away from us, for on this responsibility rests the pride and 
dignity of man.” A very useful bibliography of more than sixty pages will be 
most welcome to the reader of this stimulating study of modern dictatorship. 


Smith College Hans Konn 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POWER: THE GREAT POLITICAL CRISES OF 
HISTORY. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by Theodore R. Jaeckel. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1942. Pp. ix, 333. $3.50.) 


The Principles of Power, originally published in New York in French as 
Pouvoir: les génies invisibles de la cité, only a few months before this translation, 
is the last volume of a trilogy in which the late Professor Ferrero tries to solve 
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what he thinks is the central problem confronting the modern world: the preserva- 
tion of order within the state. The first volume, The Gamble (1936), dealt with 
Napoleon’s effort to set up a supranational state founded on force; the second, 
Reconstruction (1941), dealt with the Congress of Vienna and the attempt to re- 
establish political legitimacy; this third volume is a summary of the other two 
and an extension of Professor Ferrero’s central thesis down to the present crisis. 

Briefly, Professor Ferrero’s argument runs as follows: Order, obedience to 
authority, acceptance of some degree of status are essential to civilization. The 
revolutions culminating in 1789-94 broke down in the Western world the “silken 
threads” of custom, the non-rational conditioned reflexes, the “invisible genii of 
the city,” which had preserved this order. Order was re-established only by the 
“iron chains” of dictatorship or by the compromisist pseudo-legitimacy of such 
governments as that of Louis Philippe in France. In spite of the insight and efforts 
of Talleyrand, real legitimacy was never achieved, except perhaps a form of 
democratic legitimacy in the United States and Great Britain.‘ In the rest of 
our world, the old monarchical legitimacy and the new democratic legitimacy 
struggled for domination, but there emerged only dictatorships—Bonaparte, 
Mussolini, Hitler—or “Philippist” compromises like the kingdom of Italy before 
Mussolini. Professor Ferrero hopes for a world-wide achievement of democratic 
legitimacy as a result of this war. But legitimacy of some sort we must have, he 
says, or face the alternatives of perpetual chaos or rule by irresponsible force. 

Professor Ferrero’s analysis is in some ways oversimple. Notably, it does not 
pay enough attention to economic problems, nor to the prospect that even the 
most legitimately governed national state might be internationally aggressive. 
Moreover, in this as in most of his works, Professor Ferrero displays to the full 
those traits that so long kept him at feud with most of the historical profession. 
To the last, as in this volume, he was careless and incomplete in his references to 
his sources. He was diffuse, prophetic, argumentative, emotional. Above all, he 
was obsessed with his own uniqueness and originality. No one, save Talleyrand 
in a brief passage in his Memoirs, says Professor Ferrero, ever had these notions 
about the role of legitimacy. Professor Ferrero could not find in the European 
tradition in history, politics, law, philosophy, religion, the principles of legitimacy. 
He did not even suspect their existence until he was forty-seven. He could, of 
course, have found a great deal about the political phenomena he calls legitimacy 
in any number of writers, from Aristotle through St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Burke to his own countryman Pareto. He would not have found the exact 
terminology he himself lighted upon; but even in the more innocent social 
sciences a new terminology is not automatically assumed to bring with it genuine 
invention and discovery. 

It is too bad that Professor Ferrero and the professional historians found no 
common ground. The quarrel certainly injured Professor Ferrero, as it confirmed 
him in his grievances, his sense of mission, his obsession of absolute originality. 
Yet with all his faults, and their aggravation in this trilogy, he had something to 
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say to us. He had what are sometimes loosely called “ideas”—that is, he tried to 
generalize beyond the level of mere narration; and his generalizations are based, 
on an awareness of the importance of emotions and habits in the lives of human 
beings. To those of us who have been carried away from the study of such human 
beings to the study of economic systems, abstract ideas, rational reforms, diplo- 
matic interchanges, Professor Ferrero’s latest work may suggest the usefulness of 
getting ourselves straight about some of the simpler problems of political psy- 
chology. 


Harvard University Crane BRINTON 


THE JESUITS IN HISTORY: THE SOCIETY OF JESUS THROUGH FOUR 
CENTURIES. By Martin P. Harney, S. J., Professor of the History of the 


Reformation, Boston College. (New York: America Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 513. 
$4.00.) 


Ir is a proud story that Father Harney has to tell, and ke tells it proudly. From 
the “heroic age” of Loyola’s companions to the present great development of 
Jesuit educational activity the history of the Society of Jesus is studded with the 
remarkable achievements of able and devoted men. The story, here recounted for 
a popular audience, yet with sound scholarship, will stir the hearts of good 
Catholics and command a new respect for the order from those of other faiths or 
none. The Jesuits have been a factor of no small significance in the shaping of 
modern history; certainly one that cannot be ignored by any historian of what- 
ever faith. It is well that we should hear the best that can be told of them. We 
have heard the worst often enough. For, as Father Harney notes repeatedly, the 
Jesuits, despite their great achievements, have been at times the most cordially 
hated and most widely vilified of all the Catholic orders. Every religious order 
has had its popular legend, which, like most popular legends, does not accord 
too closely with the facts. The Jesuits have been peculiarly unfortunate in pos- 
sessing two legends, that created by their enemies being by far the less reliable of 
the two. And it is the existence of this vast body of calumny that we must blame 
for the controversial note that pervades portions of this book and tends to mar 
a work that is otherwise in the best tradition of Catholic scholarship. 

As has happened all too often in the history of religious controversy, the legit- 
imate desire to defend his order from unfair criticism has at times led Father 
Harney to a depreciation of its opponents scarcely less unfair. This is particularly 
noticeable in the whole tone of his discussion of the Jansenist controversy. It is 
especially unfortunate here, for if the Jansenists were among the most dangerous 
enemies of the order, they were also among the most respectable. At least their 
opposition cannot be explained away as mere hatred of Catholicism and hence 
of the Jesuits as its most effective champions. Their criticism of the Jesuit doctrine 
of probabilism and the practice of casuistry was based on moral principles with 
which the author may not be expected to agree but to which he might accord a 
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greater respect. Even within the Society of Jesus the doctrine of probabilism was 
not always accepted without question (cf. p. 260 f.). 

The most fortunate part of Father Harney’s work is did; that which 
deals with the founding of the order and its early history. Here the story flows 
clearly, and the apologetic tone is almost entirely absent. Yet the chapters dealing 
with the suppression may be of more general interest, since it is a story less well 
known in detail. Father Harney handles it ably and with careful verification of 
his facts. Nevertheless, it remains one of the less satisfactory portions of the book, 
leaving the reader with the unhappy feeling that there must have been more 
potent motives for the suppression of so powerful and successful an order than 
are recounted here. 


New York University Wattace K, FERGUSON 


A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. By Eric Roll, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Commerce in the University College of Hull. Revised and enlarged. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1942. Pp. xii, 585. $4.00.) 


RoLr's book is so clearly biased that any review which is not perfunctory 
must note this fact at the outset. First, there is a strong interventionist bias. 
Second, the intervention is to be not by a “neutral” state but by one founded on 
the “political philosophy”-of Karl Marx. In fact, the book is an elaborate and 
none too subtle defense of Marx as an economist, with a tendency to belittle all 
economists whose thought seems to be essentially opposed. “Classicists” (whom 
he consistently treats as advocates of “capitalism”) are regarded as out because ' 
of their laissez-faire tendencies and the downfall of the alleged reason for their 
existence, capitalism. Non-Marxist critics of classicism are either affected by an 
inadequate political philosophy or fail to meet the requirements of a “revived 
political economy” (Veblen). 

The book is avowedly “based upon a belief in the ultimate determination of 
economic theory by the economic structure” (p. 406), which seems to be a kind 
of materialistic interpretation of history. While the author admits difficulties in 
handling “the last few decades” on this basis (p. 504), he finds no difficulty in 
tracing the rise of socialism chiefly to the rise of the labor class (pp. 249-51). 
Accordingly, he leaves out St. Simon, Fourier, and Owen (as having little in- 
fluence on economics), but drags in Sismondi and Proudhon (not socialists), and 
devotes too much space to such minor socialists at Thompson, Gray, Bray, and 
Hodgskin. Incidentally, Comte is omitted and Rodbertus barely mentioned. 

The criterion of choice among “economists” for treatment is said to lie in their 
influence on the present. Evidently this is to justify the 10 per cent of available 
space that is given to Marx in the only chapter entirely devoted to a single name. 
That such a basis is no adequate test of historical importance is seen in the use 
of other criteria, as expediency dictates. Thus some are included because of being 
“original thinkers”; others as being typical of some “major new development”; 
others still as being “peculiarly American” (pp. 458-59)! 
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The only chapter on economics, in a given nation, deals with America. It is 
called “The American Contribution”; but in it, after saying that Benjamin Frank- 
lin “does not rank very high as an original thinker,” playing down F. A. Walker, 
and ridiculing Henry George as an unoriginal “petty-bourgeois” missionary, Roll 
suggests that J. B. Clark’s marginal productivity theory did achieve “special fame, 
or notoriety [sic], because of the way in which it was formulated” (p. 473). 

Passing over some mistreatment of the Physiocrats, however, and the mislead- 
ing reference to Adam Smith as a “later” economist who built on them, I note 
the following characteristic error: 

Roll says that classical economics is mostly English, because England led the 
development of capitalism. He then states that “it is not surprising, therefore, that 
the relative importance of English economic thought should decline once England 
ceased to be the only important capitalist country.” Finally, he tells us that the 
emergence of the United States as a leading capitalist country naturally [sic] 
coincided with a “very considerable increase of American theoretical activity.” 
None of these statements can be demonstrated to be strictly true. The second is 
inconsistent with the first. As to the third, why (if it has meaning) hasn’t Amer- 
ican thought been increasingly “classical”? 

Roll finds that Keynes’s general tendency is somewhat like Marx's and that 
it is an advance on the “barren doctrines” of non-Marxian theory; but he con- 
cludes that it has possibilities either for “good” or for “evil” and therefore falls 
far short of “requirements” (p. 542). (This seems to leave Marx with the crown.) 
The book is not for students who lack well-developed critical capacities. 

At points, even signs of disingenuousness appear. Nearly a page is injected 
for discussing the suggestion that the marginal-utility school may be explained by 
the rise of a rentier (coupon-clipping) class having no part in production. Then 
it is gravely concluded that this explanation must be regarded as incomplete 
(pp. 405-06)! 

The book has its good points. On the whole, it is well written. There is some 
keen analysis, as of J. M. Keynes’s theory. A number of historical transitions are 
suggestively handled, as in the case of the position of Hobbes and Locke as lead- 
ing to classical economics. Ample justice is done to Cantillon and to Gossen. 
Being recent, the book is able to touch upon the latest tendencies. When all is 
said, one cannot have confidence in such a treatment of “history.” 


New York City Lewis H. Haney 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM. By Rohan D’O. Butler, Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1942. 
Pp. 304. $3.00.) 

Tuts is a challenging book. The author illuminatingly portrays how the 
National Socialist regime is the culmination of a century and a half of German 
political and social philosophy. The first six of the seven chapters present a com- 
pact but comprehensive account of the fundamental principles advocated by the 
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Prussian and non-Prussian political philosophers, romanticists, historians, poets, 
economists, Germanists, and military strategists since the time of Frederick the 
Great. The last chapter, entitled “Foreground,” indicates clearly that the deter- 
mining frame of ideas of the Hitlerian regime is the culmination and putting into 
practice of the German, but especially Prussian, thinking of the past 150 years. 
From Fichte and Hegel to Spengler and Moeller van der Bruck there had been 
expressed ideas of exaltation of the leader, anti-Semitism, extravagant laudation 
of the German people, the supernational mission of German culture, a virile 
devotion to statism, militarism, the principle that might is the supreme right. 
There was many a writer who denounced reason and stressed the dominant right 
of the superior German Volk. 

The author depicts how these ideas, expressed by previous writers, were put 
into devastating effect by the National Socialists, by Hitler and his close associates, 
who possessed the needed personality and confidence in their mission, whereas 
their opponents lacked these personal qualities. It is also explained how a world- 
wide economic depression and lack of power to act by the democracies and the 
league afforded a favorable opportunity for the daring adventure of the Nazis. 

Mr. Butler might be criticized for dealing inadequately with the ideas and 
movements of the German liberals who fought a losing fight against the Prus- 
sianism that ended in National Socialism. One might also wish that, instead of 
closing with a speculation on whether the German people will ever “see the light 
again,” the author had given an estimate (1) of how significant for the future 
would be the spirit of social reform of the Social Democrats, (2) of the democratic 
Weimar spirit if given proper support by the democratic foreign powers, (3) of 
the importance of Hitler’s needing to keep thousands of anti-Nazis in concentra- 
tion camps, (4) of the possible service of returned exiles in postwar times in 
building a liberal Germany, (5) of the future moral worth of the courageous 
resistance of Niemdller, Cardinal Faulhaber, and Graf von Galen to Hitler’s anti- 
_ Christian philosophy. But Mr. Butler may be absolved. His task was to describe 
the roots of National Socialism and not the future means of eradicating those roots 
and their baneful fruits. 

Typographical errors abound, owing not to the author but probably to the 
staff of the publisher of the American edition. On pages 155 and 180 footnotes 
are indicated in the text but are not supplied. On page 261 a footnote appears but 
no figure is found in the text. The reader would have been grateful for an index. 


University of Colorado C. C. ECKHARDT 


GEOPOLITIK: DOCTRINE OF NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. By Johannes Mattern. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series LX, Number 2.] (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1942. Pp. 139. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) 


Tsis little book is really a thought-provoking and stimulating tract for the 
times rather than a scientific analysis of Geopolitik. Specialists in history or 
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geography do not need to be told that most concepts advanced today as Geopolittk 
are old in fact if not in name; that Haushofer is not the originator of the idea, 
though he may have coined the name; that Ratzel and Kjellen are certainly his 
predecessors. The book gives an all too brief summary of the origin of the idea 
now called Geopolitik, devoted chiefly to the nineteenth century, with one chap- 
ter on Humboldt, Ritter, and Ratzel and three on Kjellen. These form the major 
part of the book. Haushofer and the modern German school are not given sepa- 
rate treatment. The last two chapters are perhaps the most interesting and provoca- 
tive. The author states the case of the “Haves” as against the “Have-nots” very 
clearly and asks what shall be done about the problem at the peace, for victory 
will not solve it at all. The “Have-nots” are attempting by war to reorganize the 
world and to redistribute its raw materials, now chiefly held by the British 
Empire, the United States, and the Dutch. The “Haves” propose to win the war 
and to retain possession of the raw materials after victory. The author fears that 
will merely lead to future wars and feels that something must be done about it. 
He confesses his inability to suggest an adequate solution. While much of impor- 
tance is treated too briefly to be understood except by specialists, and the titles of 
the books of various authors, filling page after page, are certainly not needed by 
specialists, much that is really illuminating on Geopolitik is developed. Mr. Mat- 
tern shows that there really is an idea behind it which will be useful to scholarship 
and perhaps to statesmen—the interrelation between geography, geology, biology, 
and the social sciences. True, everyone had always known that such an inter- 
relation existed, but no formal attempt had been made to develop it as it can and 
should be. But the author makes it clear that Kjellen (who was pro-German) 
and Haushofer have not created any science of Geopolitik or attempted any truly 
scientific study. Their Geopolitik is a case of special pleading which gives a 
pseudoscientific basis to the Axis policies of national self-sufficiency and this 
aggressive war for empire and control of the world. It is neither geography nor 
history nor science but politics. 


Washington University RoLanD G., UsHer 


MODERN WORLD POLITICS. By Thorsten V. Kalijarvt, University of New 
Hampshire, and Associates. Maps by Clifford H. MacFadden. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1942. Pp. 843. $5.00.) 


Modern World Politics, by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi and associates, is a brave 
attempt to produce a useful, up-to-the-minute text on international relations. While 
this is obviously impossible so far as concerns current events, the authors have 
taken into account the profound changes which global war has naturally produced 
in the context and methods of contemporary teaching of international relations. 

The text is divided into four distinct though interrelated parts. Part I, 
entitled “Fundamentals of International Relations,” contains chapters dealing 
with such general subjects as world geography and economics, international law 
and diplomacy, and historical survey of world organizations. Part II, which comes 
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under the head of “Techniques for the Struggle for Power,” makes some happy 
additions to the usual run of treatment by including chapters on the press, psy- 
chological warfare, and the art of generalship. 

Part II, which bears the happy title of “The Great Regions in World Politics,” 
opens with a brief historical background of the present war in an introductory 
chapter by Harry Elmer Barnes, entitled “From the First World War to the 
Second World War.” This is followed by chapters on the British Empire, Europe, 
the U.S.S.R. and Asia, Africa and the Arab lands, United States and Latin 
America, and Japan and China, which is obviously a big field to be covered in 
two hundred pages. For introductory purposes it is quite adequate, provided the 
supplementary reading suggested is used for the purposes of course work. 

Part IV, entitled “Recent Trends in International Relations,” carries still 
further the attempt to put new ideas and subject into the contents of the usual 
run of textbooks on world politics. Such topics as social revolution, modern 
technology in war, totalitarianism, fifth columns, espionage, secret societies, and 
geopolitics come in for consideration. It is too bad that the author of the chapter 
on the “New Pseudoscience of Geopolitics,” Joseph S. Roucek, could not have 
profited from a study of the fundamentally important work of Professor N. J. 
Spykman, “America’s Strategy in World Politics,’ which appeared after the 
chapter was written. 

While there are always weaknesses in any co-operative work in which a 
dozen or more authors contribute chapters, it must be said that Professor Kali- 
jarvi’s careful editing has served to draw together with considerable skill the 
varied approaches to the general subject. . 

There are altogether twenty-seven maps in the book, most of which are well 
drawn, though the raw material maps could have been considerably improved 
upon as well as those illustrating the strategic problems of global war. The series 
of questions and carefully chosen bibliographies at the close of each chapter are 
another happy addition for textbook purposes, 


Cleveland, Ohto ; Brooxs EMENY 


Ancient and Medieval History 


HORUS, ROYAL GOD OF EGYPT. By Samuel A. B. Mercer, Professor of 
' Semitic Languages and Egyptology, Trinity College in the University of 
Toronto. (Grafton: Society of Oriental Research. 1942. Pp. xx, 231. $3.80.) 


We have here a very learned and ingenious commentary on early Egyptian 
history. The first three chapters deal at some length with the predynastic period 
in Egypt, and the author surveys a great deal of archaeological information. The 
origin of the god Horus, he thinks, is to be found in the broken and tangled 
skeins of archaeological finds and elaborate hypothesis that form our body of 
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knowledge for this early period. Breasted reduced the union of Egypt under 
Menes to the rank of a “second union” and it has now been made the “third.” 
Before this union, during the predynastic period, there were two earlier unions, 
the second of which gave rise to the prominent myth of the bloody, encounter 
between Horus and Set. This struggle, Mercer thinks, represents a historic event. 
Before this time, during the period of the “second civilization,” Horus had come 
to Egypt, probably from Mesopotamia (or perhaps from the Hurrians to the 
north and west), and had settled in the Egyptian Delta. Appropriating, or 
mingling with, some earlier deity there, the cult of this sky-god soon spread 
throughout the Delta and then over Egypt after his victory over Set, the deity 
of Ombos. ` 

This is an interesting construction of early Egyptian history. Along with the 
main theme, Mercer deals boldly with several other controversial problems. He 
favors the view that the inauguration of the calendar was marked not by the 
Sothic cycle that began in 4241 but by the one which began in 2781, and that 
it was made at Memphis, not at Heliopolis. He contends (p. 59) that the god 
Osiris was a deified hero who had probably been leader of an invading tribe. He 
accepts and carries further, I believe, a suggestion of Albright’s, when he suggests 
that the rider-god Heron of Egypt, identified by Rostovtzeff and Kazarow with 
a Thracian rider, was probably an old deity of Syria, known in a Canaanite form 
and possibly, like Horus, connected with the Hurrians. 

All this is striking and ingenious interpretation, but, naturally, evidence is 
lacking to make these suggestions more than hypothesis. There is little more that 
one can do with much of this material than to point out the possible and probable 
lines of contact, transmission, and influence. 

The material in the remaining chapters is largely factual, and it is a welcome 
collection of facts and data from many difficult sources. In these chapters material 
is collected on the name, family, titles, and symbols of Horus, Horus gods, gods 
identified and gods associated with Horus, the eye of Horus, places where Horus 
was worshiped, representations of Horus, and the theology and worship of 
Horus. There is an appendix containing epithets of Horus, one of person names 
in which the name of Horus appears, and a plate of hieroglyphics to serve chap- 
ters 1v-vr. There is an adequate index. 

It is quite unkind, perhaps, in case of such a monument of labor as this, to 
pick flaws, yet only by such means may one test the reception of such a work. To 
this reviewer, it seemed that there were several statements concerning the Hellen- 
istic cult of the Egyptian gods with which it would be difficult to agree. “With 
Isis the Egyptian god most generally worshiped was Osiris, rather than Serapis, 
and Harpocrates as a child-god. And although the triad Isis, Osiris, Harpocrates, 
was not officially recognized by the Roman state, the three deities were exten- 
sively worshipped” (p. 163). Unless, by “Osiris,” Mercer means “Serapis,” the 
statement is certainly not in accord with the information in the inscriptions— 
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and Serapis, whatever his origin, was zot Osiris. Since the author says “rather than 
Serapis,” the only justification for the statement is in the literary works, espe- 
cially Plutarch, whose approach is almost entirely theological and mythological, 
not descriptive and historical. Again (p. 196): “The identification of the triad 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus with Dionysos, Demeter, and Apollo seems to have taken 
place as early as the Fifth Century B. C. And these three, together with Anubis, 
were universally adopted by the Hellenic population.” The statement is much too 
strong and unqualified. Moreover, the identification is, so far as our information 
goes, almost entirely literary and leaves hardly a trace in the non-literary ma- 
terials. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the acceptance of this literary syncretism 
as a picture of the actual worship finds little support in the papyri and inscriptions. 

The above criticisms indicate chiefly an approach to the whole problem of the 
Hellenistic cult quite at variance with that taken by the author of the work under 
review. But this book is distinctly a solid piece of scholarship and a credit to 
American Egyptology. 


University of Missouri Tuomas A. Brapy 


THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS. By Vincent M. Scramuzza, Associate Professor 
of History, Smith College. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume XLIV.] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. 328. $3.75.) 


Brocraruizs of Roman principes of the first century are very popular with 
modern students of ancient history. Augustus has the lion’s share. Then come 
Tiberius, Claudius, Caligula, and Nero. It is only natural that these early Roman 
“emperors” attract so much attention. The problems connected with their rules 
and personalities are fascinating. It is exciting to understand fully the genesis and 
to follow the development of the Roman “principate,” a new, in its essence mon- 
archical, form of political organization, disguised as the continuation of the ancient 
Roman republic. First devised and developed by Augustus, the Roman principate 
after his death proved to be not a passing phase in the evolution of Rome but a 
stable form of constitution which had before it more than two centuries of peace- 
ful life and development. Was it due to its essence, to its popularity with the 
masses, to its superiority in comparison with the senatorial rule, regardless of the 
personalities of Augustus’ successors? Or was the consolidation of the principate 
due not only to the genius of Augustus, who laid its lasting foundations, but also 
to the conscious and intelligent efforts of able and efficient successors, who are 
represented by Tacitus, Suetonius, Cassius Dio, our chief sources for this period, 
as “tyrants,” “knaves,” and “fools”? The opinions of modern scholars on this 
subject are divided. Some are inclined to regard the wonderful, unforgettable 
pictures- of the Julio-Claudian emperors drawn by Tacitus as exact and true; 
others emphatically reject the Tacitean portraits as biased and distorted, and give 
a new and independent interpretation of the early Roman emperors based on 
their performance and on the general conditions of the Roman Empire under their 
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rule, acts and conditions which are disclosed by our rapidly increasing documen- 
tary evidence—inscriptions, papyri, coins, archaeological monuments. 

Scramuzza’s book belongs to the second class. He defines the problem before 
him and his approach to it in a few words in his preface: 


The Emperor Claudius is one of the most perplexing problems in Roman his- 
tory. His own utterances which have been transmitted to us in stone, bronze or 
papyrus, few though they are, show that he possessed sound practical judgment 
and no little political wisdom. . . . Despite these facts the cumulative judgment of 
antiquity agrees in portraying him as a fool and a baneful influence on the de- 
velopment of the Empire. 


This contradiction between facts, and “the judgment tradition has given of the 
fourth Emperor,” has challenged the author “to a fresh inquiry into the whole 
problem of his personality and achievements.” 

The result of Scramuzza’s inquiry is the book under review. It contains a 
careful survey of all the available material concerning Emperor Claudius, literary, 
epigraphical, papyrological, numismatic, and to a certain extent archaeological, 
divided into eleven chapters, each one supported by abundant and excellent notes, 
chapters which deal with the most important aspects of the problem before the 
author, that is, the personal role of Claudius in the development of the principate 
under his rule. 

The general conclusions which emerge from the detailed study of the author 
are easy to guess. Claudius, in the opinion of Scramuzza, was one of the best 
rulers Rome ever had. His policy was conservative, a continuation as it were of 
the policy of Augustus, but not too conservative nor too traditional. He under- 
stood well the needs of the Roman Empire and knew how to deal soundly and 
efficiently with the problems which faced him. “His administration was enlightened 
in domestic affairs. In the foreign field he solved with dignity the main problems 
inherited from his predecessors. He endowed the Principate with those policies 
which, continued by Vespasian, Trajan, and Hadrian, made it more efficient and 
more humane.” 

The point of view of Scramuzza is not new. Several scholars before him had 
insisted on the positive achievements of Claudius and had inferred from them the 
keenness, intellect, honesty, and justice of—“the most ridiculous of Roman em- 
perors.” It is a pity that the author has not given a survey of the Claudian prob- 
lem in modern historiography. Had he done so he would certainly have acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness for his leading ideas to such scholars -as Bell, Stroux, 
Momigliano. The writer of this review must dissent from the author’s point of 
view as regards Claudius’ relations to his freedmen and his wives. He regrets that 
little attention was paid by Scramuzza to the situation of some Roman provinces 
under the rule of Claudius which was not so rosy as the author presents it (I 
mean, for example, Egypt, whose wretched plight is illuminated by several docu- 
ments not mentioned in the book under review). He would insist on a more 
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detailed analysis of the problem of franchise in the light of much new evidence 
discovered in the provinces and especially in Greece; he doubts that Claudius ever 
had an economic policy, etc. Substantial discussion of these and other points of 
disagreement is, however, out of place in this short review. 

However, though not new the presentation of the problem by Scramuzza is 
certainly the fullest and the most detailed that now exists. Even if not in full agree- 
ment with the author in his appreciation of Claudius, all students of the Roman 
Empire and the writer of this review must be grateful to him for presenting not 
a sketchy survey or partial aspects of the rule of Claudius but a full picture of it. 


Yale University M. I. RosrovrzErr 


THE ABBEY OF ST.-DENIS, 475-1122. Volume I. By Sumner McKnight 
Crosby, Assistant Professor of the History of Art, Yale University. [Yale 
Historical Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, History of Art, III.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 211. $7.00.) 


Tus volume on the early history of the Abbey of St.-Denis is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of early medieval church architecture. Among all 
the monuments of Christian architecture in France, St.-Denis holds, of course, a 
particularly important place both because of its long and close connection with 
the French monarchy and because, through successive building and rebuilding, it 
constitutes a kind of epitome of French architecture for many different periods 
and styles. 

The present volume is but the first of a series of three which Mr. Crosby plans 
to devote to the Abbey church and its history, and covers only the period from 
about 475 to 1122, the year in which the famous Suger was elected abbot. The 
rebuilding of the Abbey church by Suger is to be discussed in the second volume, 
while the third will be devoted to the thirteenth century rebuilding of Suger’s 
church, > 

In this first volume, after briefly summarizing the whole history of the Abbey, 
Mr. Crosby investigates at some length the highly controversial legends relating 
to the patron saint of the Abbey. Following this, he discusses from literary evi- 
dence the nature of the architecture of the first church. This was erected at the 
scene of the martyrdom of the saint and hence was probably built on the site of 
the present Abbey, but no definite remains of it have been found. He then takes 
up the second, or Carolingian, church, which was erected in 775 and to which a 
chapel was added in the ninth century. Because this second structure was the 
earliest definitely dated church to be erected in Charlemagne's realm, it is a key 
monument for the history of early medieval architecture. Most of the book, there- 
fore, is devoted to clarifying and increasing our knowledge of this building. 

The author's evidence is based on close study of the numerous written docu- 
ments relative to the history of the Abbey, and of the existing architectural remains 
—a study aided by excavations within the present church during the summers of 
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1938 and 1939. The whole problem is immensely complicated by the fact that 
many of the written documents in the case, long supposed to be of very early date, 
were actually composed much later by monks of the Abbey in an effort to bolster 
its reputation and power. Furthermore, the architectural remains of this Caro- 
lingian church have been very largely destroyed either by subsequent rebuildings 
or by overrestoration during the nineteenth century. And most of the drawings 
made by Viollet-le-Duc, the ablest of the restorers, to show the state of the remains 
before he began his restorations were allowed to crumble into dust in the work- 
shop beside the Abbey. For all these reasons, as Mr. Crosby himself points out, 
many of his careful conclusions must necessarily be somewhat conjectural. Never- 
theless, he has made a reconstruction of the Carolingian church that is far more 
convincing than any previous one, a reconstruction ingeniously presented in part 
by means of photographs of a transparent model. 

The following possible criticisms of the volume occur to this reviewer. In the 
first place, the title is to some extent a misnomer, as the book deals primarily with 
the Abbey church alone and not with the other buildings of the Abbey. In the 
second place, since the outbreak of the present war admittedly prevented Mr. 
Crosby from completing his excavations of the nave and transepts, it perhaps would 
have been wiser to delay publication until the return of peace had made it pos- 
sible to finish them. Furthermore, it is difficult to understand the advantage of 
the proposed series of three small volumes over a single large one, particularly as 
in this first volume some of the necessarily lengthy discussion of controversial 
points might have been relegated to appendixes. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Crosby’s book is devoted only to the history of the 
Abbey church of St.-Denis, and to the Carolingian building in particular, the con- 
fused nature of the available evidence has compelled him to investigate many 
highly controversial problems involving the general history of early medieval 
church architecture, problems such as the origin and development of the polygonal 
apse, the crypt, the ambulatory, the transept, the two-towered façade, etcetera. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Crosby has frequently been faced with the difficult question as to 
just how far he is justified in going into such general problems in a monograph 
of a specific nature. As a result of his uncertainty there is wide variation in the 
bibliographical completeness of his references. The photographs and drawings 
which serve as illustrations are mostly well chosen and clear, but their arrange- 
ment is not always too happy. 

‘On the whole, however, the volume is a careful and reasonable study of a 
relatively little-known and confusing period in the history of architecture. Because 
it was in this period that the formation of medieval style really began in France, 
Mr. Crosby’s book cannot be neglected by those interested in the Carolingian 
period or in the general history of early medieval architecture in Western Europe. 


Princeton University Donato Drew. Ecperr 
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SOCIAL. THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 1200-1500. By Bede Jarrett, 
O. P. Second printing. (Westminster: Newman Book Shop. 1942. Pp. ix, 280. 
$4.00.) : 

Tuts is a reprint (without revision of any sort) of a collection of nine essays, 
published in 1926, dealing with later medieval theories of law, education, 
women, slavery, property, money-making, war, Christendom, and art. The 
theories most fully illustrated are those of the leading Dominican moralists of the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Antoninus of 
Florence. The Dominican tradition is further reflected in frequent quotations from 
Humbert de Romans, Robert Holcot, John Bromyard, Giovanni Dominici, 
Savonarola, and Cardinal Cajetan. With the exception of Mafeo Vegio's De 
liberorum eruditione, which is extensively used in the discussion of education 
(pp. 51-68), no non-Dominican source is more than rarely cited. There is one 
important quotation from St. Bonaventura (p. 10) and one from Scotus (p. 124) 
and three allusions (without specific quotation) to Ockham, but the impression 
is that no consistent study was made of Franciscan theories. The scattered refer- 
ences to secular literature, to Dante, Christine de Pisan, Langland, and Chaucer, 
to Aucassin and Nicolete, Pearl, The Shepherds’ Play, are somewhat hackneyed 
and not always accurate. There is no evidence that any study was made of the 
, chroniclers, Dino Compagni, Villani, Froissart, Commines, or others. 

The opening chapter deals with the sources and influence of St. Thomas’ 
definition of law as “an ordinance of reason for the common good, promulgated 
by him who has care of the community”; but it fails to emphasize the revolution- 
ary character of Thomistic Aristotelianism. The essay on education makes good 
use of Mafeo Vegio; but it is unfortunate that, in dealing with so Vergilian a 
humanist, the end of one hexameter and the beginning of the next are cited as a 
single line: “Cui plurima mento canities inculta iacet” (Aeneid VI, 299, 300) and 
that sordidus (ibid., 1. 301) should appear as sordibus (p. 66). 

The gap between the theories of the moralists and the actualities of medieval 
sentiment is well revealed in the discussion of women. Apart from the English 
Dominican Robert Holcot, who could speak “in crisp sentences, too narrow for 
their lyrical ideas, of marriage as a perfect act in the choice of a true partner” 
(p. 77), most of the moralists wrote on a level of seemingly disdainful legalism. 
Space should here have been found for more than the fleeting allusion to “that 
wonderful poem Pearl, with its delicate family affection, its exquisite appreciation 
of childhood, its recognition of the power of girlhood to civilize and spiritualize 
and make virginal the dreams of men” (p. 83), for some mention of “courtly 
love,” of Petrarch’s Laura, of that ideal Beatrice who could lead Dante “ad amar 
lo bene di lá dal qual non è a che s’aspiri” (Purg., xxxi, 23-24). Still more in the 
following chapters on slavery, property, money-making, and war is one conscious 
of the lag of theory behind the march of events. Whether or not it is true that 
“by ... 1500 we find that almost all the problems perplexing the earlier Middle 
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Ages have been cleared up,” it is quite certain that “fresh problems have arisen 
owing to the new conditions of Christendom” (p. 204). 

The chapter on Christendom is disappointingly jejune—just a few distinctions 
between pagans, Jews, heretics, schismatics, and Catholics, a few familiar facts of 
fourteenth and fifteenth century history, and a few ideas on nationalism, secular- 
ism, and conciliarism. The last chapter, on art, is admirably lucid in explaining 
the medieval distinctions between speculation, prudence, and art. 

It is regrettable that so useful a work should have been reprinted without 
some editorial revision. Thus there are three allusions to the doubtful authorship 
of De eruditione principum—as though nothing had been written on either Vin- 
cent de Beauvais or Guillaume de Perault since 1926. The references should have 
been checked. Thus the references to the Summa II. ii. 2, 4, and IL. ii. 23 (pp. 219, 
220), should read II. ii. 11, 4, ad lam and II. ii. 11, 3; and so of many others. 


Fordham University Grrr G. WALsH 


THE JEWS IN SPAIN: THEIR SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND CULTURAL 
LIFE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By Abraham A. Neuman, President, 
the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. Volume I, A POLI- 
TICAL-ECONOMIC STUDY; Volume II, A SOCIAL-CULTURAL 
STUDY. [The Morris Loeb Series.] (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 1942. Pp. xxxi, 286; xi, 399. $2.50 per volume.) 


Tuts is a remarkable book. It is not exactly a history in the strict sense of the 
word, but rather a series of pictures of the life and civilization of the Jews in 
Spain during the eight centuries that elapsed between the era of persecution under 
the late Visigoths and the edict of expulsion by which, on March 30, 1492, 
Ferdinand and Isabella elected to recognize God’s goodness in permitting them 
to conquer Granada. During the first three quarters of that long interval the 
Spanish Jews were treated with a degree of toleration and liberality to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any other part of Europe. They were segre- 
gated in special communities (aljamas); they retained their local officials, their 
minor courts, and their law codes. The Christians were strictly forbidden to vex 
or oppress them, to force them to accept baptism, or to interfere in any way with 
their religious observances. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries these happy 
conditions were altered for the worse. Massacres and forced conversions became 
increasingly common, and a schedule drawn up for purposes of taxation in 
1474 shows that there were only about twelve thousand families of professing 
Jews left in Castile at the accession of the Catholic Kings. The story that Dr. 
Neuman has to tell us covers both the period of toleration and that of the be- 
ginnings of persecution. He has tapped rabbinical sources hitherto unutilized (it 
is a thousand pities that his bibliography does not afford us any idea of their 
relative merits), as well as the standard authorities, and given us a vivid, inter- 
esting, and intensely human picture of the internal life of the Spanish Israelites 
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in the days of their prosperity and on the eve of their expulsion. Perhaps the most 
notable feature of the whole book is its freedom from partisanship or bias, There 
is scarcely a word of condemnation of the persecutions by the Visigoths; the 
mentions of the edict of expulsion of 1492 are but incidental. 

On the inside of the cover and the fly leaf, at the beginning and end of both of 
Dr. Neuman’s volumes, there is printed a map of the Iberian kingdoms from 1250 
to 1450, “reproduced with the kind permission of the Macmillan Company” from 
the one that is to be found at the beginning of the first volume of my Rise of the 
Spanish Empire. But in one respect the reproduction is most inexact; it gives the 
impression that Cerdagne and Roussillon belonged, during the period in question, 
to France and not to Spain. The tinting which was furnished for the map in my 
first volume is so indistinct that Dr. Neuman is not altogether to blame for his 
mistake, though a careful perusal of the appended legend would have saved him 
from it. The fact, of course, is that both these regions had been under the control 
of the realms of the Crown of Aragon since the twelfth century and (save for a 
brief period from 1462 to 1493, when they were temporarily handed over to the 
king of France in pledge of payment of a debt) remained there until the Peace 
of the Pyrenees in 1659. 


Harvard University Rocer B. MERRIMAN 


‘RICHARD II. By Anthony Steel, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 
a Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. 
X, 320. $3.50.) 

By 1369, when this work begins, the royal power had greatly increased by 
the expansion of the machinery of the royal government, while at the same time 
the wealth and power of the lay magnates had also been augmented. From 1369 
to the end of the century the weaknesses of the decaying Edward III and the 
neurotic Richard IT opened the way for the control of the state by the barons. 
Their supremacy was characterized by continual party strife among themselves 
and, under Richard II, against the king. Their last struggle against him was 
the successful revolt of 1399, led by Henry of Lancaster, who decided to depose 
the king and usurp the throne, instead of establishing a baronial government 
under the nominal headship of Richard II. 

From the angle of constitutional history the period was exciting and sur- 
prising. The conventional interpretation in the nineteenth century was that 
Richard had long pursued the goal of absolutism which in the end he actually 
realized. His success led to his overthrow. There resulted the claim to parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, since a king succeeded by virtue of a parliamentary title. 
Some recent scholars have questioned this interpretation of the reign, and “this 
book,” says the author modestly, “is an attempt to make a coherent whole out of 
the minutiae and in certain instances the larger monographs of certain scholars.” 
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It is actually a new interpretation of the reign based upon a careful study of the 
sources and the secondary material, old and new. The problems of analysis are 
difficult because of the violent partisanship of the sources and the skillful falsi- 
fication of record and chronicle; we are now in the midst of the revaluation of 
the period, and this book is a welcome addition to historical literature. 

The personality of the king was one of the major factors of the reign. The 
author concludes that Richard’s timid and nervous temperament finally developed 
a neurosis that best explains his conduct after 1397. He undermines the theory 
that the king had skillfully and tenaciously deceived his enemies from 1389 to 
1397 by his constitutional rule while he built up his party; that when the time was 
ripe, he carried out his plan of revenge, destroyed constitutional government, and 
established an absolute monarchy. It is well argued. 

He follows the iconoclastic account of the fall of Richard, set forth by Clarke, 
Galbraith, and Lapsley, based on sources, most of which were known to Stubbs. 
He concludes that Henry IV decided to claim the throne by conquest, by inherit- 
ance from Henry III, and by the assent of the estates and the people present. He 
deliberately rejected a parliamentary title, a significant action. Parliament had 
made great progress since Edward I’s day. Constantly employed by the king to 
grant taxes and pass statutes, it had risen alongside the great council as part of the 
working constitution. Legislation by the king and parliament had the same legal 
effect as did legislation by the king and the great council; that is, it bound the 
king as well as the people. Imperceptibly the ancient custom of the subordination 
of the king to the law of the feudal state was being adopted as the principle of 
the new national state. The king formed an essential part of the parliament, even 
when the acts passed limited his power, as in the case of the commission of eleven 
in 1386 and the parliament of October 6, 1399. These last two assemblies, says 
our author, achieved a true de facto parliamentary sovereignty. There was, 
however, really no difference between them and any parliament of Edward III. 
A great chasm separates this kind of parliamentary sovereignty and the sovereignty 
of parliament, without the king. 

To have the magnates and the commons by themselves in the name of Richard 
fix the succession on Henry and then extort an abdication from Richard was no 
doubt feasible, as Steel says, but unprecedented. They would place the new king 
wholly at the mercy of the barons who controlled parliament. Hence, perhaps, 
Henry’s decision to base his claim on different grounds. If it be alleged that 
either title was legally questionable, one must assent. The statement reveals the 


- instability of the Lancastrian title to the crown and the gulf which separates it 


from the title of Richard II. The constitution had thus been amended. Henry IV 
had proved that the kingship was henceforth open to any ambitious magnate of 
royal blood who met with a favorable opportunity and possessed adequate support. 

The book makes the detail of these bygone political conflicts interesting and 
somewhat colorful; it emphasizes the personalities of the participants; it depicts 
them in general with sympathy and understanding, without making the un- 
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favorable criticism of their motives and ideals so tempting for men who live in 
another age and have evolved different mores. 


Yale University Sypney K. MITCHELL 


SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, DE LAUDIBUS LEGUM ANGLIE. Edited and 
translated with Introduction and Notes by S. B. Chrimes, Lecturer in Con- 
stitutional History, University of Glasgow. [Cambridge Studies in English 
Legal History, edited by Harold Dexter Hazeltine.] (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. cxiv, 235. $6.00.) 


For his text of the De Laudibus Dr. Chrimes has collated the three extant 
manuscripts and the first printed edition (1546). This is the closest to the original, 
“a better and more complete text than that contained in any of the three MSS.” 
He argues that it was printed from “Fortescue’s own autograph MS.,” yet he chose 
the earliest manuscript against the 1546 edition “as the basis of” his text. There 
are 866 variant readings, none of which makes any drastic change in the sense. 
Scientific editing was, however, necessary to prove the reliability of the older 
editions. Dr. Chrimes’s translation reads smoothly, and his informal manner—page 
xci contains seven I’s—enlivens his introduction and historical notes. 

In translating, Dr. Chrimes has tried “to refrain from interposing modern 
ideas,” and, in the main, he has succeeded. In a few places, to avoid stiltedness, 
he sacrificed precision for fluency. But the license taken on page 87 is of more 
consequence. He translates: “Nor can the king .. . impose tallages . . . on his 
subjects, nor change their laws, nor make new ones, without the concession or 
assent of his whole realm expressed in his parliament.” But there is no potest 
in the Latin, only imponit, mutat, and condit. The difference between what the’ 
king does not do and what he can not do (Selden accepted neither doth in 1616) 
means the difference between Fortescue's factual description of legal institutions 
and a treatise on political theory. 

Dr. Chrimes contends, as does Dr. Hazeltine, that Fortescue “says, quite - 
clearly and definitely, that the limitation on the king of England is a parliamen- 
tary limitation.” There are three passages (pp. 41, 87, 135) into which such a 
notion might be read in the light of later English history. But Fortescue does 
not use the word “limitation,” and to argue that he taught a “doctrine that 
English kingship was limited not only by law, but by parliament,” is to lose sight 
of two facts. Parliament was, before and after Fortescue wrote, the king’s institu- 
tion, and the king or his councilors ran parliament. Also, the Wars of the Roses, _ 
which occasioned the De Laudibus, were fought to gain good governance and a 
competent executive, not to extract a Magna Carta from a tyrant. In his “Gov- 
ernance of England” (p. 148) Fortescue urged the council to greater activity; he 
wrote of parliament almost with contempt. 

In considering Fortescue’s meaning, Dr. Chrimes’s point of view is fixed by a 
predilection for political theory; this reviewer’s by a penchant for political facts. 
Dr. Chrimes presents convincing circumstantial evidence that Fortescue wrote 
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this treatise in France in 1470-71 when the Lancastrians were back in power. 
Writing about English laws and customs for Prince Edward, then living near St. 
Mihiel, Fortescue described rather than theorized. He mentions parliament only 
to explain how the statutes are made and to prove that English laws “are the best” 
—not that parliament limits the king. He contrasts English practices with those 
of Louis XP's realm. Is it not Louis XI, with his arbitrary personal rule, who 
supplies the key for interpreting the De Laudibus? Prince Edward’s probable 
familiarity with, perhaps partiality toward, Louis XI’s methods gives point to 
. the contrasts between England and France. And the De Laudibus becomes more 
than an essay on political theory: it is a guide to political practice. 

Fortescue, like other Englishmen in exile, found things English mighty good, 
and when his party was back im power he could write with an “optimistic and 
cheerful note.” Even through the wartime paper on which this book is printed, 
it, too, exudes a similar spirit. Fortescue praises England’s laws, Dr. Chrimes 
praises Fortescue, and the general editor eulogizes Dr. Chrimes. Laud is also 
due Dr, Hazeltine for both his essay on “The Age of Littleton and Fortescue” 
and the gracious sponsorship he has, for many years, given to young scholars. - 


Yale University WiLLiam Huse DUNHAM, JR. 


Modern European History 


MEN OF SUBSTANCE: A STUDY OF THE THOUGHT OF TWO ENG- 
LISH REVOLUTIONARIES, HENRY PARKER AND HENRY ROBIN- 
SON. By W. K. Jordan. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 
283. $3.00.) 


Tue “substance” which Mr. Jordan remarks in the two subjects of his 
monograph is gross, material substance. Henry Parker and Henry Robinson were 
men with money, one a member of the landed gentry, the other of the mer- 
chant aristocracy. Mr. Jordan’s thesis is that, because they embodied' the genius 
and aspirations of these dominant classes, Parker and Robinson were able in 
the years 1641-53 to foresee in many respects the future development of religious, 
political, social, and economic institutions in England. In religion they foresaw 
tolerance; in politics, the doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty; in social life, the - 
rule of a benevolent aristocracy; in economic life, free trade. , 

The general point of view behind this interpretation and the methods by 
which it is sustained will be largely familiar to readers of Mr. Jordan’s four vol- 
umes on the Development of Religious Toleration in England. In the present work 
great erudition and considerable understanding are kept from illuminating a 
subtle and provocative subject by the rigid application of abstract, schematic 
categories. Mr. Jordan is at bottom concerned with the paradox that men who 
were conservative in purpose should be forward-looking, even revolutionary, 


on 
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by virtue of circumstances. But he clarifies this paradox very little by his argu- 
ment that Parker and Robinson somehow “foresaw” the unfolding of England’s 
future. Parker’s theory of parliamentary supremacy, for instance, is said to be 
“startlingly similar to that which was to underlie not only the revolutionary con- 
stitutional experiments but subsequent constitutional development in England” 
(p. 170). Such a statement simply covers too much ground to have any meaning; 
almost as much as the breathtaking declaration that “Parker was an early and 
significant harbinger of modernity” (p. 141). Few questions of fact and interpre- 
tation escape Mr. Jordan’s efforts to make everything in Parker and Robinson 
“modern.” The announcement that Robinson’s advocacy of free trade is “more 
reminiscent of nineteenth- than seventeenth-century discussion” (p. 231) repre- 
sents a drastic distortion of views which are essentially mixed. “Diplomatic and 
occasionally naval persuasion” (p. 232) is surely a phrase too delicately euphuistic 
to describe adequately the role of government and government-inspired monopo- 
lies envisaged by Robinson. 

Allowances being made for Mr. Jordan’s persistent efforts to induce history to 
vindicate his protégés, his most meaty writing will be found in the discussion of 
Robinson’s religious views. Here he seems most at home; and here his analysis of 
books and men (despite, or perhaps because of, the fact that his theory of class 
determination here breaks down completely) rises to something like convincing 
eloquence. But for the most part, the patchwork of paraphrase and quotation by 
which the thought of the two English revolutionaries is presented remains 
verbose, repetitious, and muddy. Perhaps the trouble is that Mr. Jordan is not 
enough of a revolutionary himself—conservative or otherwise—to feel full sym- 
pathy for his subjects. However that may be, his account goes far toward robbing 
Parker of his sharpness of wit and Robinson of his busy inventiveness. We are left 
with a specious lawyer and a wordy merchant, for whom it is hard to feel 
properly grateful. 

A teacher of English may be permitted to bewail the fate which threw a writer 
of sharp, hard, pamphleteering prose like Henry Parker into the hands of a scholar 
who writes of “a monumental contribution to the ferment of thought which 
was . . . to fashion the design of a new economic and social order” (p. 1). Robin- 
son deserves nothing better; but alas for Parker! 


University of Wisconsin Roserr Martin Krapp 


ANGLO-DUTCH COMMERCE & FINANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Charles Wilson, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. [Cam- 
bridge Studies in Economic History, General Editor, M. M. Postan, Professor 
of Economic History in the University of Cambridge.] (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xviii, 235. $3.50.) 


Desrrre their great importance, Anglo-Dutch economic relations have received 
little attention from historians. Three wars, accentuating the rivalry of the two 
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countries in the seventeenth century, ended in a stalemate just in time for them 
to unite in 1689 against their common enemy, France. By 1700 Amsterdam had 
. become “the staple market about which international trade and finance revolved,” 
for their geographical position, their honesty, and their lower freight rates had 
gained for the Dutch a shipping monopoly. As late as 1721 “English goods were 
exported to France in Dutch boats by way of Holland and then sent from 
Flanders to France,” paying duties four times on the way (p. 20). England 
mainly exported fine cloth to Holland and imported from thence linen and duck 
(for sails), which the Dutch bought in Germany and bleached before exporting. 
By 1720, however, England and Germany were trading directly but for many 
years continued to use Amsterdam for paying trade balances; by 1750 Scottish 
and Irish linens were competing with those of the Dutch. 

As early as the reign of Charles II, on account of English jealousy, it was 
felt desirable to conceal from parliament the extent of Dutch participation in 
English loans, and as late as 1761, indeed, such information remained a cabinet 
secret. In 1688 the Dutch advanced William III six hundred thousand pounds 
for his English expedition, and Anglo-Dutch financial relations grew steadily 
closer during the two wars of the next quarter century. Both William and the 
duke of Marlborough depended on Dutch contractors to feed and clothe their 
troops on the Continent. The English financial crisis of 1696 was relieved by loans 
from Amsterdam. Even Louis XIV utilized Dutch banks to transfer funds to his 
army on the Italian frontier and in Flanders. “The age of international finance 
for the Dutch, and the Golden Age of Anglo-Dutch finance” lasted from 1713 to 
1780. The Dutch Christians, rather than their Portuguese-Jewish confreres, played 
the leading roles in Anglo-Dutch finance. Many of the scions of Dutch families 
settled in London, and some of them became wealthy, influential British subjects. 

Most of the Dutch financiers got out of the South Sea Bubble in time, and 
their interest in British funds slackened only momentarily. In 1746 Britain had 
a serious panic, but even at the beginning of the year, with Dutch aid, she 
floated a three-million-pound loan, and by November, thanks to Culloden and 
the co-operation of Dutch financiers, another for five millions. Within three years 
of concluding peace, she had called in certain annuities bearing high rates of 
interest. In 1755, however, threats of war found England unprepared; yet, between 
1759 and 1762, “Dutch money poured into the Funds,” since the cabinet relied 
upon “a small clique of Dutch and Huguenot financiers” friendly to the duke of 
Newcastle (p. 160). 

The peace in 1763 was followed by a panic in Holland; nevertheless, the Dutch 
steadily increased their British holdings until the more serious crisis in 1772. 
Although the Bank of England's new discount policy brought ruin to many 
daring speculators, even this did not check the flow of Dutch money into Eng- 
land. “Dutch neutrality . . . and Dutch confidence in British credit expired 
simultaneously in 1780.” The Dutch then held about 40 per cent of Britain's 
national debt and rued the fact that for seventy years they had financially sup- 
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ported an economic rival who had suddenly become a political foe. “It was the 
war of 1780 which was really fatal to the Republic,” although unquestionably the 
French Revolution sealed its fate (p. 202). Even before 1780 the Dutch had turned 
to the United States for a financial outlet. In 1802 American securities stood first 
on the Amsterdam Bourse, and by 1818 the Dutch and English had divided almost 
equally practically all of our foreign debt. Dutch economic policy certainly “ob- 
structed and postponed” their industrial development, as British credit was be- 
coming “the handmaid of industrial revolution” (p. 188). 

Mr. Wilson’s book is a substantial contribution to critical scholarship. Based 
upon an intelligent study of some of the more important Dutch sources, it is well 
documented and clearly written. The index is adequate, but an annotated list of 
the more important secondary works utilized would have been welcome, as well 
as a fuller treatment of Anglo-Dutch rivalry before 1713. But these minor defects 
may well have been due to the exigencies of the war. 


Indiana University WiLLiam THomas MORGAN 


FRENCH PREDECESSORS OF MALTHUS: A STUDY IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY WAGE AND POPULATION THEORY. By Joseph J. Spengler, 
Professor of Economics, Duke University. [Duke University Publications. ] 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 398. $4.50.) 


Durine the first half of the eighteenth century there was a general, though 
mistaken, belief in France that the nation was declining in population. This 
belief was expressed by a number of writers, described as “populationists,” who 
urged the necessity of a large population in order to maintain France’s position as 
a great nation. Professor Spengler’s book is devoted to an analysis and a critical 
examination of the views of these writers, the obscure as well as the famous ones. 
In it the reader will find the views of Goudar, Jaubert, Moheu, Plombain, and 
Villeneuve, as well as those of Mirabeau pére, Quesnay, Turgot, Condorcet, and 
Necker. The work is well done, so well done, in fact, that it will hardly be neces- 
sary for anyone to read the originals in order to get a fairly accurate idea of 
opinion on this subject. The value of the book is enhanced by its discussion of 
labor and wage theories in relation to population that were current in eighteenth 
century France. 

Of all the economic writers the most important were, of course, the Physiocrats. 
The author devotes considerable space to the expounding of their views on the 
population question. The Physiocrats were distinctly anti-Malthusian in that they 
desired to increase, not to diminish, population. In their view the size of the 
population was the index of national power and prosperity. Wealth, they reasoned, 
“recruits population,” and only the increase of agricultural production, the “pri- 
mary source of true wealth,” could increase wealth. Whatever promoted agricul- 
ture, therefore, tended to increase the size and standard of the population. If laws 
favored agriculture, the peasants would not leave the country, where they multi- 
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plied, and go to the city, where they became as “sterile” as the industrial occupa- 
tions in which they were engaged. 

None of the writers, discussed in the book, had a clear recognition of the 

` Malthusian principle of biological determinism, arising from the pressure of 
population on the food supply. Those who came nearest to Malthus were Abbé 
Theodore A. Mann and Condorcet. The former posited the thesis that “population 
naturally increases in an indefinite progression,” whereas food supply was limited 
by the extent of the soil. Condorcet did visualize the possibility that mankind 
might multiply beyond the means of sustaining it, a process which, if not con- 
trolled, would seriously halt human progress. What Condorcet suggested to avert 
this calamity was birth control, a means that Malthus sharply repudiated in his 
famous Essay. 

Although the book under review does not devote itself to a synthetic treatment 
of the subject, its concluding chapter makes important and significant observations 
and criticisms. Professor Spengler observes that the government made no effort 
to solve the problem of mass poverty that came with the social and economic 
transformation of France during the eighteenth century. The solution of the 
problem, presented by the “artless agrarians,” as the author calls the Physiocrats, 
with their “cereal standard of subsistence,” was totally inadequate. The Physiocrats 
failed to recognize the great importance of the international division of labor in 
agriculture, let alone in industry. Specialization in agriculture would have resulted 
in giving a more varied and higher standard of subsistence through imports of 
the new food supplies from America. Significant also was the attitude of the 
economic writers of the period toward labor and wages. The “subsistence wage” 
theory, made famous by the “dismal” classical school, originated with the French 
economists. In some of their writings, according to the author, there even “lurked 
some sort of wages fund,” the portion of capital set aside for labor, the wage 
theory that had a discouraging effect on efforts to ameliorate the lot of the work- 
ers during the nineteenth century. 

Like the philosophes the economists were convinced that the source of poverty, 
as of all other social problems, lay in the “artificial” political and social order of 
the ancien régime. A restoration of l'ordre naturel was the naive, if benevolent, 
solution that they offered. Ironically enough, from this “solution” arose the prob- 
lem of laissez faire that did so much to hinder social reform during the nineteenth 
century. - i 


City College, New York J. SaLwyN ScHAPIRO 


NAPOLEON AT THE CHANNEL. By Carola Oman. (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1942. Pp. vii, 316. $2.50.) 
Tue experiences of the present war have awakened their share of historic 
memories, Our most common temptation perhaps has been to draw parallels 
between the careers of Adolf Hitler and Napoleon Bonaparte. A good deal of ink 
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has been spilled noting such significant facts as that the Nazi Fiihrer ended the 
first stage of his military career as a corporal, while the Corsican was once known 
as “le petit caporal.” One welcome consequence of such comparisons is a revival 
of interest in the Napoleonic period, and this volume frankly attempts to cater to 
it. The foreword lays great stress upon the parallel between the two would-be 
conquerors of Britain. We are even told that the reasons why the threat of each 
never passed the stage of preparation were “undoubtedly the same,” though the 
reasons themselves are not described. The foreword also claims that Miss Oman 
“sives for the first time all the facts about the projected invasion” (p. vii). 

The book itself makes little or no pretension to being a serious study of the 
Napoleonic invasion plans. The theme “Napoleon at the Channel” serves only as a 
vague background for a kaleidoscopic treatment of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era. Any romantic or dramatic episode in the life of no-matter-which 
contemporary is hauled into the story. This is accomplished with some grace 
and with considerable sprightliness of style, but the stringing together of so 
many irrelevancies eventually becomes tedious. 

Miss Oman’s use of source material appears to have been confined in the main 
to the diaries and memoirs of the more gossipy among Napoleon’s contemporaries. 
One of the few footnotes of the book refers the reader to Desbriére's great work 
on the invasion project, but it can be safely assumed that the author has not 
dipped into it herself. The story of the Boulogne camp is told largely in terms of 
life of the soldiers, the visits of Napoleon, and other personal side lights. It would 
appear that Miss Oman has not made herself conversant with even the general 
history of the plan, as she fails to utilize some of her best opportunities for 
dramatic narration. Admiral Villeneuve's dash to the Antilles is not even men- 
tioned, while the story of his abandonment of the trip to the Channel is virtually 
passed over. 

There are numerous inaccuracies which might have been avoided by simple 
checks. Thus a glance at the Correspondance de Napoléon Ier would have revealed 
the incorrectness of the statement that he signed “only with his Christian name, or 
its initial” (p. 99) after his election as consul for life. In summary it may be said 
that the reading of this book is in many respects entertaining and that it provides 
a good deal of “atmosphere.” It contributes nothing, however, to our knowledge 
of the subject upon which it is ostensibly written. 


University of Minnesota Harotp C. DeurscH 


SCOTLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 1720-1939. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xx, 412. $4.00.) 


Tuts book is the sixth and final volume of the general history of Scotland, 
planned and executed by Dr. Mackenzie. It is an excellent summary of Scotland’s 
story for the past two hundred years. Dr. Mackenzie divides “modern times” into 
four periods. In the first, 1720-89, the tale is one of courageous work to rescue 
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Scotland from economic ruin at a time when the Act of Union had thrust the 
country into political oblivion. “The Forty-five” is not here treated in detail, since 
it was handled in the preceding volume, The Passing of the Stewarts: 1638-1748. 
In the second period, 1789-1832, the Industrial Revolution dominates the scene, 
` while the problems of a modern industrial society, ever increasing in number and 
complexity, are the central story of the third, 1832-1914, and the fourth, 1914-39. 
For each of these periods separate chapters or sections deal with material achieve- 
ments, social conditions, cultural history, politics and government, and the like. 
The least interesting chapters are those on the European background, though 
they may be necessary framework in a general history. Among the best sections 
are those where the author marshals her statistics and facts to show the extent of 
the poverty, the injustices meted out to large elements of the population (e.g., the 
emigration policies), and the effects of the World War on Scottish society. These 
are excellent, partly because they are the best arguments in support of the real 
theme and purpose of the book. 

Dr. Mackenzie wrote this volume not alone with the idea of presenting a 
detailed and yet concise statement of her country’s recent history. She is gravely 
concerned about Scotland’s loss of identity as a nation, the drain of its intelligent 
leadership “abroad,” which term means England as well as the empire and foreign 
countries (see pp. 192-96, 260-68, and 323). She castigates her countrymen and the 
English, the former for their apathy and, at times, treachery (on p. 195 she 
refers to the “Anglo-Scots Quisling”), the latter for their selfish blindness and 
bland indifference, their cool assumption that England is synonymous with Great 
Britain. The arguments she presents, e.g., the appalling figures on population, 
vital statistics, health, housing, and unemployment (pp. 331-33, 335-36), coupled 
with parliamentary neglect of Scottish problems (pp. 252, 391-92), are eloquent. 
The reader may feel that the author exaggerates Scotland’s loss of prestige and 
identity and that in the description of the various proposals for home rule too 
little space is devoted to the difficulties of a satisfactory solution (pp. 238-42, 
343-48). Nevertheless, one sympathizes with Dr. Mackenzie’s point of view and 
realizes that her book may play an important role in Scotland’s regeneration. ‘The 
last chapter on signs of progress in the 1930’s makes one confident of Scotland’s 
future. 

There are a few picayune errors in names and dates. The reader in the United 
States could wish that Dr. Mackenzie, whose patriotism is so ardent, would give 
due recognition to national feeling here by quoting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence accurately. In the small part quoted (p. 69), omissions are made but 
not indicated. But this is quibbling. The book is good, spirited, at times too solid, 
always thoughtful and challenging. The author is to be honored for producing 
work of such merit under the trying conditions of 1940 and 1941 when bombs 
rained about her. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania HELEN G. STAFFORD 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BRITISH OPINION SINCE 1860: THE RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN CONTEMPORARY IDEAS AND THE EVOLU- 
TION OF AN ENGLISH INSTITUTION. By Edward C. Mack. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 511. $3.75.) 


Norsinc could be more timely than the appearance of Dr. Mack’s second 
volume, bringing the history of the public schools of England up to the year 
1940. The first volume carried the reader back to the foundations of the English 
educational system and demonstrates how the rich and privileged enjoyed educa- 
tional advantages which they failed to adapt to changing conditions. This second 
volume deals with the efforts at reform since 1860 up to 1939. It provides, there- 
fore, the necessary background for estimating the revolutionary changes which 
public opinion at the close of this war will force upon the British public schools. 

Dr. Mack illustrates by telling examples the power of public opinion over the 
public schools—free though they were of direct governmental control. Arnold of 
Rugby, Thring of Uppingham, and Sanderson of Oundle were three great head- 
masters, leaders of educational thought. Their philosophies and their achievements 
receive adequate and sympathetic treatment from Dr. Mack. But his pages make 
clear that the Royal Commission of 1861 was forced on the schools by public 
opinion, and its finding opened the way to reforms that otherwise would have 
been beyond the power of even the most enlightened headmaster. 

Dr. Mack explores at length the forces that infuenced public opinion up to 
1914, letters to the press, «magazine articles, and above all novels dealing with the 
life of the public school. His analysis of the novels, notably of Kipling's Stalky 
and Co., is enlighteningly acute. He stresses how ripe England was in 1918 for 
reform of the public schools but how dismal was the failure to achieve any true 
reconstruction. To Dr. Mack the educational history of 1914-39 is summed up in 
the headings “The Post-War Revolt” and the “New Conservatism.” 

Once again public opinion, within the orbit of the schools, triumphed. Neither 
parents, nor alumni, nor masters, nor boys really wished the schools to be 
revolutionized. 

Changes there were which, in this reviewer's opinion, Dr. Mack under- 
estimates. The first school examination, the school certificate, provided some 
sort of incentive for the intellectually feeble. Both curriculum and teaching 
methods were being improved through the influence of the associations of teachers, 
the Historical Association, the Science Masters Association, and the like. “The 
inspectors of the board of education scattered the pollen of new ideas throughout 
the schools. Athleticism was being restrained and the arts encouraged. Extra- 
curricular activities were broadened in scope. The public school was being 
humanized. By 1938 schools like Bedales and Eton, to use Dr. Mack’s examples, 
had far more in common than would be realized by either parent or visitor. 
Reform was proceeding beneath the surface to an extent that perhaps would 
have surprised the staffs themselves. 
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Nevertheless, one fact remained. The public schools were class schools— 
reserved for the children of the rich or at least the well-to-do. It is around this 
political and social phenomenon that the battle now rages. 

An official committee has in the last few months been appointed by the presi- 
dent of the board of education “to consider means whereby the .association be- 
tween the Public Schools and the general educational system of the country can 
be developed and extended.” The educational reformers of the more advanced 
type, on the other hand, call for the full incorporation of the public schools 
into a unified state-aided system of secondary education “as a step towards 
democracy in our educational system and towards greater health in our na- 
tional life.” . 

English public schools, American private schools—are they hindrances to the 
democratic ideal? Do they create, do they perpetuate, class distinctions which 
must be swept away when this war for the four freedoms comes to an end? Dr. 
Mack, in these two volumes, helps the historian and the educationalist to view 
the problem with a certain breadth and detachment which should be their con- 
tribution to the formation of public opinion. 


Washington, D. C. G. T. HANKIN 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM. By M. Beer. With an Introduction by 
R. H. Tawney. One-volume edition. (London: George Allen and Unwin; 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Distributors. 1942. Pp. xxxi, 451. 
$4.50.) 

Ters is the one-volume edition of a book first published in 1919 and fre- 
quently revised and reprinted. The edition under review, which appeared in 
England in 1940, has a chapter added which brings the story down to the opening 
of the second World War. 

Students may well afford to be grateful to Mr. Beer for bringing so many 
facts, down to so late a date, between the covers of one book. Nevertheless, the 
outstanding importance of the book still lies in its earlier sections, perhaps espe- 
cially in its treatment of pre-Marxist socialism in Great Britain. The word 
“definitive,” beloved of reviewers, can appropriately and justly be applied to Mr. 
Beer’s admirable and well-balanced narrative of the development of socialist 
thought and action in Great Britain prior to the first World War. Far less can 
be said for the author’s treatment of postwar socialism, especially since his narra- 
tive ends with the British Labor party, acting as of September, 1939, “as a 
responsible and constructively minded Opposition, criticising or supporting the 
Government measures on their merits, while preserving complete independence 
and preparing for the day when it will itself be called upon to form a Govern- 
ment.” 

This reviewer read the earlier sections of Mr. Beer’s book with a fresh appre- 
ciation of the vigor and power of pre-Marxist socialism in Great,Britain. Ethically, 
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despite all changes, there is a modern quality about much of the discussion of the _ 
days of Robert Owen, and later of the Chartists. We lack, however, the earlier 
radical belief in the “infinite perfectibility” of man, or the Marxist conviction of 
the historical inevitability of a desirable socialism. We have seen the rise of 
totalitarianism both fascist and communist. We have also felt the sobering spell 
of modern psychology. On the other hand, we have witnessed the development of 
a productive technology which makes objectively possible an abundance of which 
the earlier socialists could scarcely dream. Remembering these things, it is an 
interesting experience in the midst of total war to read or reread Mr. Beer’s book 
as it was originally written. The same praise cannot be given to its later section. 


New York City Norman THomas 


PRINCE LICHNOWSKY, AMBASSADOR OF PEACE: A STUDY OF 
PREWAR DIPLOMACY, 1912-1914. By Edward F. Willis. [University of 
California Publications in History, Volume XXV.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 318. $2.75.) 


Historians will welcome this interesting, well-written product of scholarly 
research into the career of Prince Karl Max Lichnowsky. Dr. Willis has appar- 
ently searched widely and diligently through official documents and through 
innumerable memoirs of the period for any spark of evidence which may throw 
light on that enigmatic diplomatic figure of the critical years 1912-14, though he 
is forced to admit that some points must still rest on inferential evidence because 
of certain lacunae. Although the author sees Lichnowsky’s unhappy tendency to 
inject emotions into purely official documents and concedes that his idealism and 
emotions often got in the way of his thinking, in the notorious conflict between 
the German ambassador to Great Britain and his foreign office his own sympa- 
thies seem to lie with the former. In general, it appears, the author’s conclusions 
coincide more nearly with the views expressed in Lichnowsky’s apologia than 
with those of his critics. 

The volume opens with a discussion of Lichnowsky’s background, character, 
and qualifications for the ambassadorship to Great Britain, and of his anomalous 
position with respect to his superiors in Berlin. Friction developed, in the first 
place, because the failure to secure the appointment of Baron Wilhelm von Stumm, 
director of the political division of the foreign office, “aroused much ill-humor in 
Kiderlen-Wáchter and his clique” in the Wilhelmstrasse. From the beginning of 
his mission, therefore, Lichnowsky “was undoubtedly in greater danger from 
Berlin than from London.” After Kiderlen’s death on December 30, 1912, “vir- 
tually all the blistering, scurrilous messages” that Lichnowsky received, though 
signed by others, were the products of the vitriolic pen of von Stumm, who “hated 
Lichnowsky because the latter held the London post which he himself desired” 
and who “worked continuously and persistently to undermine his colleague’s 
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_ position.” Friction was almost bound to arise, in the second place, because of the 
divergent views held by Lichnowsky and the foreign office regarding the relation 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary. The former “considered the German alliance 
with Austria a union with the doomed.” At the London Conference of 1912-13, 
for example, Lichnowsky’s diplomacy “was directed too much toward the pres- 

“ervation of peace, and not enough toward the loyal support of Austria,” which 
“lost virtually every round of the battle in the conference.” Lichnowsky “wanted 
to cement the friendship between Germany and England, and for that he was 
willing to sacrifice an anachronistic and decaying Austria.” Again, during the 
negotiations for an Anglo-German colonial agreement in 1913-14, “Lichnowsky, 
as usual, did not agree with his superiors in the Wilhelmstrasse.” The opposition 
of the latter delayed the signing of the treaty for nearly two years, so that it was 
only on July 30, 1914, that “the diplomatic Micawbers in Berlin decided to accept 
their ambassador’s recommendation.” Many other instances of this type lead the 
author to “the impressive conclusion that, by July, 1914, the prince was a tragic 
and isolated figure. The German Foreign Office had accomplished the unbelievable 
—they had marooned their own ambassador.” One is forced to wonder what the 
historical effect might have been had Lichnowsky and the Berlin foreign office 
seen eye to eye. . 

The volume has a serviceable index but no annotated bibliography. The re- 
viewer would like to protest, also, against the placing of all footnotes at the end 
of chapters. 


Indiana University F. Lez Benns 


HUNGARY AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE: THE DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY OF THE TREATY OF TRIANON, By Francis Deák. [The 
Paris Peace Conference, History and Documents, published for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1942. Pp. xxii, 594. $5.50.) 


As the chief merit of this book its publishers mention that the “narrative is 
based on heretofore undisclosed documentary sources” and that the author “does 
not present the Hungarian point of view regarding the peace settlement. His 
approach is from the international point of view, presenting the Danubian area 
as a whole.” 

The first claim of the publishers can be fully endorsed. Nobody could have 
had a freer access to the Hungarian archives and enjoyed the confidence of the 
leading statesmen in that country more fully than the author. Born in Hungary 
he has supported the Horthy system from its beginning until Hungary’s accession 
to the Axis powers; he was a “registered agent of a foreign principal” as the Amer- 
ican editor of the Hungarian Ouarterly, the main literary exponent of the same 
system in the Anglo-Saxon world; “he was a delegate of the Hungarian govern- 
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ment to the . . . Assembly of the League of Nations, and has served that govern- 
ment in other official capacities.” 

Professor Deák has collected with indefatigable energy an enormous amount 
of documents, important and unimportant. There are a great, many facts in his 
narrative which are truly illuminating for the understanding of the period, though 
the author exaggerates sometimes the importance of some details to the detriment 
of more important ones. | 

So, for instance, an undue significance is given to the secret negotiations of 
certain Hungarian and French faiseurs, allied with the Schneider-Creusot con- 
cern, who, as a semi-official committee of the Hungarian government, found an 
approach to M. Paléologue. They outlined various projects, “the most important 
among them being the lease of the Hungarian State Railways and the exploitation 
of navigation on the Danube by a French concern” in the hope of certain ameliora- 
tion of the peace treaty. M. Paléologue was cautious enough not to expose the 
hidden intrigues to his allies and not to bind himself by territorial promises. 

On the other side the author does not lay enough stress on some of his docu- 
ments containing mistakes which should be avoided in the future peace negotia- 
tions, Among these: the lack of an enlightened common will on the part of the 
allies; the hysterical fear of communism which perverted the attitude of some of 
the statesmen; the great influence of finance capitalism; the stubborn opposition 
of Austria to Hungary, primarily due to the indignation of the Austrian working 
class because of the treatment of the Hungarian workers by Admiral Horthy; the 
almost congenital antipathy between the Czech society of petit-bourgeois elements 
and the Hungarian feudal classes. 

Though acknowledging the value of the material of the book, the second 
claim of the publishers seems to us unwarranted. There is very little international 
spirit in it, except when the author (following the point of view of Professor 
Shotwell expressed in his preface) emphasizes, somewhat abruptly, that the funda- 
mental failure of the peace negotiations was “to deal realistically and constructively 
with the problem of European peace as an indivisible whole.” Unfortunately the 
right attitude could be only generated by eliminating the one-sided nationalism of 
all the parties concerned. The author does not show a new spirit in this regard. 

His emotional attachment to the Hungarian counter-revolution makes his his- 
torical introduction distorted and fragmentary. He completely omits the analysis 
of the forces which led to the disruption of Hungary. Thus the description of the 
peace negotiations is presented almost in a social, political, and economic vacuum, 
Those who are not acquainted with the social structure of Hungary, with its 
antiquated system of latifundia, the administrative monopolies of the landed 
gentry, and the embittered fights of the oppressed nationalities against the feudal 
rulers, cannot understand the extreme tension which prevailed between defeated 
Hungary and her enemies, but will attribute all the harshness of the peace treaty 
to old grudges and propaganda against an innocent country and its government. 
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The Hungarian peace delegation appears in Mr. Deák's eyes almost as a group 
of supermen. His admiration for Count Apponyi is pardonable, because in spite 
of his detrimental nationality policy (one of the chief causes of the growing 
irredentism) he was really a man of high culture and good intentions who after 
the catastrophe had the courage to acknowledge that his nationality policy was a 
grave error. When, however, the author extends the same unbounded enthusiasm 
to Count Teleki and Bethlen, whose Machiavellian stratagems laid down the 
foundation of the fascist structure which bound Hungary first to Italy and later 
to Germany, the patience of the informed reader is highly taxed. 


Oberlin College Oscar JAszt 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY: ITS FORMULATION IN RECENT YEARS. 
By R. Victor Langford. (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs. 
1942. Pp. ix, 226. Cloth $3.25, paper $2.75.) 


Mr. Langford’s study of British foreign policy covers the important years from 
1870 to 1939. His particular concern is the formulation of policy which he dis- 
tinguishes from determination, execution, and substance. The concept of formula- 
tion is viewed from the point of view of operations within the government. 
Drawing his material from the standard biographies, letters, and memoirs, Mr. 
Langford discusses the role of the monarch, prime minister, foreign minister, and 
other ministers in the formulation of policy. Two long chapters deal with the 
important question of divergence of views in the cabinet. Each chapter devoted 
to a'public official covers the whole period from 1870 to 1939. Hence, there is 
repetition, and several quotations are reproduced more than once to prove dif- 
ferent points. 

In view of the arrangement of the material, the book would have had greater 
value had the author used the simple device of stating the problem, defining the 
terms to be used, and drawing the conclusions. The difficulty is the common 
fault in historiography of using schematic arrangements which abstract a part of 
an organic process and present it with no relation to the whole. Although the 
author divides foreign policy into determination, formulation, execution, and 
substance, the material he presents deals with substance and the conclusions he 
draws lie in the field of execution. If by formulation the author means the pre- 
cision given to contemplated diplomatic acts before they are executed, his book 
should discuss the role of the foreign office and the diplomatic service. Some use 
is made of documents, especially Die Grosse Politik (which the author consistently 
misspells in the citations). If he means the process whereby foreign policy is 
developed from an idea into an act, he should take into account such important 
phenomena as political parties, pressure groups, and the administrative procedures 
used in the British cabinet. Instead, the author discusses formulation in terms of 
personality clashes within the cabinet, as, for example, the queen’s dislike for 
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Mr. Gladstone, the clash between Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, or the 
divergent personalities and policies of Neville Chamberlain and Anthony Eden. 
In the chapter on the prime minister, Mr. Langford categorizes nine situations 
which affect the formulation of policy, all of which deal with personality clashes. 
The conclusions he draws from them have already been drawn by Ivor Jennings 
and Arthur B. Keith in their works on the cabinet system. 

Mr. Langford’s book is well written and well documented. The chief criticism 
is that it lacks reality. The British cabinet is fundamentally a political body whose 
members are affected by current modes of thought and action. The separation of 
members of the cabinet from the entire complex of formulation produces an 
effect too schematic to be real. Out of it emerges, as in many diplomatic histories, 
the isolated and abstract “diplomatic man.” 


City College, New York . Francis WILLIAMSON 


BRITISH POLICY IN PALESTINE. By Paul L. Hanna. With an Introduction 
by Josephus Daniels. (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs. 1942. 
Pp. xiii, 214. Cloth $3.50, paper $3.00.) 

Tus book is a narrative of the British conduct of affairs in Palestine from 
1919 to the present day, presumably based upon a review of the literature and 
documents listed in the appendix. So far as I can see, it is accurate, non-analytical, 
untendentious, with the minimum of inference and interpretation, hence con- 
ventionally “objective.” It recounts what happened but does not attempt to evaluate 
the alternative theories as to why it happened, beyond showing a definite sympathy 
for the—superficial and mistaken—explanation that a high-minded and even 
generous mandatory has been trying to reconcile the irreconcilable interests of 
Arab nationalists and Jewish Zionists. Its virtues put the essay in the category 
of chronicle rather than history, since history must supply an insight into dynamics 
and a theory of causes. Now British policy in Palestine between the two wars was 
not an independent variable. It was part and parcel of British policy everywhere 
in the post-World War decades, the policy which abandoned China to the Japanese, 
surrendered Ethiopia to Mussolini, betrayed the Spanish Republic to its totalitarian 
foes, sold out Czechoslovakia to Hitler, entered the present war unready and 
fought it, until Churchill took over, too little and too late. This policy may be 
said to have been initiated by Sir Herbert Samuel in Palestine, when he sought 
to maintain British rule by bribing the criminal with high office and income 
instead of enforcing the law and insuring the public peace. During the adminis- 
tration of Samuel’s successor, Lord Plumer, who made it clear that he would 
enforce the law, there was peace and safety in Palestine. Under the high com- 
missioners who followed Plumer, government by surrender was the rule, and it 
could not fail to lead to the rebellion which flouted British authority completely 
at the outbreak of the present war. Mr. Hanna reports that the permanent 
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Mandates Commission of the League of Nations pointed out “the mandate might 
not have proved unworkable had Great Britain applied a firmer and more con- 
sistent policy.” British policy, not an “irreconcilable conflict” between the Arab 
and the Jewish interest, made the mandate unworkable. As Mr. H. J. Simson 
pointed out in 1937 (British Rule and Rebellion, Edinburgh and London—I do 
not find this book listed in Mr. Hanna’s bibliography), British policy failed be- 
cause it ceased to be a policy of government which must enforce the peaceful 
adjudication of disputes and became a policy of surrender to gangsterism en- 
couraging, the Arabs especially, to rebellious force. There is no room in this review 
to discuss why this was so. The explanation is a chapter in the psychopathology 
of the British ruling class between the two wars, which, if unhealed by World 
War II, may cost us the true greatness of England. 


New School for Social Research j H. M. KaLLeN 


NAZI CONQUEST OF DANZIG. By Hans L. Leonhardt. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 363. $3.50.) 


“Danzig was a German microcosm,” says Hans L. Leonhardt. “In Danzig 
events in the Reich were repeated in slow motion.” Dr. Leonhardt, who practiced 
law in the Free City from 1928 to 1938, was legal consultant of the democratic 
opposition party that vainly struggled against the Nazification of the Baltic middle- 
town. In this volume he both draws on his personal experience and makes use of 
extensive documentary evidence. His is the most complete story to date of the 
subversion of Danzig into a totalitarian state. 

This conscientious study illuminates the historical background of the war. 
That service alone makes it a valuable work of scholarship. But quite aside from 
that, Dr. Leonhardt’s book is the detailed inside story of Hitler’s modus operandi 
in the proving grounds of Danzig. As such it contributes uniquely and vitally to 
the understanding of our Nazi enemy, an understanding that must be taken into 
account in winning the war and is basic to winning the peace. 

In Dr. Leonhardt’s chapters the nine-year process of Nazification unfolds in 
dramatic progress from the invisible warfare of stealth to the use of bold and 
arrogant force. Phase succeeds phase in enlightening panorama. By “parliamen- 
tary” techniques the Nazi fifth column filtered insidiously into the Free City’s 
institutions and organizations, propagandized and corrupted, intimidated and 
prosecuted. When it was irremovably entrenched, Nazism cast off the sheep’s 
clothing of the fifth column and came out into the open to annihilate by violence 
the democratic opposition. Danzig became the first extra-Reich Nazi state, a 
working model for Hitler’s subjugation of Europe. 

The courage of the anti-Nazi opposition is here depicted in all its hopeless- 
ness. It was not only that honor was pitted against the outnumbering hordes of 
dishonor. The bungling ineptitude of the League of Nations, to say nothing of 
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its “verbose futilities,” worked on the side of the totalitarians. As the author 
puts it, “there seemed only-one weapon: words; one motive: fear; and one direc- 
tion: backward!” 

For all its scholarliness, this is no abstract, academic treatise. The persons, 
places, and things of the Danzig debacle; Nazism’s “hammering upon the senses”; 
the “Neo-German manifestations of cruelty, untruth, persecution and oppres- 
sion”—these make vivid reading. Limned in the portraiture of their own words 
and deeds, Anthony Eden, Dr. Rauschning, Colonel Beck, Sean Lester, Forster, 
and the snook-cocking Greiser play characteristic roles in this tragedy of a 
doomed democracy. The six-and-a-half-page bibliography comes alive in a his- 
torical mélange of Jews and Catholics, Germans and Poles, guttersnipe Gauleiters, 
and old-school-tie diplomats. 

This book is a significant answer to appeasement’s complacent question “Why 
die for Danzig?” 


New York City Henry C. WoLrE 


Far Eastern History 


THE ORIGIN OF MANCHU RULE IN CHINA: FRONTIER AND 
BUREAUCRACY AS INTERACTING FORCES IN THE CHINESE 
EMPIRE, By Franz Michael. [The Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, The Johns Hopkins University.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1942. Pp. viii, 127. $2.00.) 


Historians have in the past too frequently considered the recurrent barbarian 
invasions of China from the third century to the seventeenth only as a sign of 
Chinese internal weakness. They have too rarely asked how a relatively small 
number of barbarians could succeed in establishing a more or less enduring 
authority over the highly organized Chinese society. That question the present 
book undertakes to investigate. Avoiding “an exhaustive description of the period,” 
the author has concentrated on an interpretation of the nature of the Chinese 
frontier cultures and their relation to China proper. With only occasional refer- 
ences to internal Chinese problems, he reserves his main attention for the institu- 
tions, policies, and forces through which Nurhači (1559-1626) and his son Abahai 
(1591-1643) built up a strong state ready to strike and to conquer at the moment 
of the Ming decline. Dr. Michael attributes the success .of the Manchus to their 
ability to merge the feudal organization of the steppes with the bureaucratic or- 
ganization of the Chinese agricultural areas in the Liao basin. They avoided the 
error of the Liao and Chin nations, whose attempt to segregate Chinese and 
barbarians under different kinds of organization prevented successful co-operation. 
They achieved, before the invasion of China, a stable Confucian state which 
enabled them to obtain the allegiance of influential Chinese elements—an alle- 
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giance which their rival, the ex-bandit Li Tzú-ch'éng, could not gain without 
first establishing his empire. 

These and other ideas are interestingly and in general convincingly presented. 
It is, however, unfortunate that a number of inconsistencies and errors of detail 
have been allowed to creep into the text. It is stated on page 87 that Abahai was 
the eighth son of Nurhači, while on page 45 he is described as the ninth son. On 
page 78 it is said that Dorgon headed the “ministry of civil affairs” and on page 
gt that he headed the “ministry of the interior”; apparently the same office is 
indicated in both references, but in neither case is the term defined or the Chinese 
equivalent given. On page 107 it is stated that “the Manchu writing was created 
under T’ai-tsung’s [Abahai’s] remarkable direction”; this might possibly lead to 
a misconception on the part of the reader. It was in fact under Nurhači in 1599 
that the older system of writing was replaced by a new one based on the Mongo- 
lian system; Abahai in 1632 ordered Ta-hai to make certain revisions and improve- 
ments in the new system, and the resulting form became standard. 

There is much inconsistency throughout in the romanization of Chinese. In 
several cases the wrong Chinese characters are printed. These slips are perhaps 
signs of haste in the final revision and do not cancel the real value of the ideas 
contributed. . 

A bibliography lists most important studies in Western languages bearing 
on the subject. On the Chinese side, the bibliography is less complete in titles and 
bibliographical identification. The volume is completed by a translation of in- 
teresting biographical material on Li Yung-fang, one of the earliest recruits to 
the Manchu cause, and by a well-conceived map tracing the progress of Manchu 
expansion from its beginning at Hsing-ching to the conquest of Peking. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Michael will in future publications explore still 
further the vast fund of source material on the subject and furnish an answer to 
many of the questions he has raised. In the meanwhile, we are greatly indebted 
to him for providing us with this first comprehensive and readable interpreta- 
tion of the Manchu state in its formative period. 


Washington, D. C. E. A. KRACKE, JR. 


MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN: THE JESUITS AT THE COURT OF 
CHINA. By Arnold H. Rowbotham. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 374. $3.00.) 


Here is the best account which we have thus far had of a subject which has 
attracted the attention of a number of writers. It does not attempt to be a complete 
history of Christianity in China during the period which it covers. It is, rather, 
what it professes to be, a study of the Jesuit.mission at the court of China. This 
was in a span of years which embraced most of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Sufficient attention is given to the setting and to other phases of the 
Roman Catholic enterprise in China during that era to place the story in its true 
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proportions. There is, too, a brief summary of the course of Christianity in China 
before the coming of the Jesuits. The major part of the book is devoted to the 
mission itself. We are told of the beginnings and of the program which Ricci, the 
pioneer, developed for obtaining toleration for the propagation of his faith in an 
empire which was all but closed to the Occident. That program included an ac- 
commodation of Christianity to the Chinese cultural environment and winning 
the ear of the court and the ruling scholar class by a knowledge of Chinese litera- 
ture and a demonstrated superiority in mathematics and astronomy which com- 
manded respect. Adequate attention is paid to Ricci and his most notable suc- 
cessors, Schall and Verbiest. About a fifth of the narrative is given to the rites 
controversy, a prolonged episode which did much to weaken the mission. An 
important section is devoted to the striking effect upon the Europe of the eight- 
eenth century of the knowledge of Chinese civilization mediated through the 
Jesuits. 

Little that is new is brought out, but that is probably because there is little 
new to be said. Diligent use has been made of a wide range of printed sources and 
secondary works. One misses reference to Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of 
Chien Lung, a study which greatly increases our understanding of the reasons 
for the persecutions in the latter two thirds of the eighteenth century. Yet not 
much more of importance appears to have been overlooked. 

Here and there the meticulous reviewer would suggest a correction or an 
addition. The presence of the Apostle Thomas in India is much more doubtful 
than we are given to understand (p. 3). Xavier’s body (except for an arm which 
is in Rome) is in Goa, not on the island of Shang Ch’uan, as the reference on 
page 47 might lead the unwary reader to suppose. The difficulties which beset the 
mission of De Tournon (chapter x1, especially pp. 159-61) would have been made 
more intelligible if the author had placed greater stress upon the complications 
brought by the Portuguese padroddo. The Portuguese claimed, under what they 
maintained to be the authority of papal grants, the right to control Roman Catholic 
enterprise in China. Rome was prepared to admit that the padroádo held for the 
Portuguese lease-hold of Macao, but it was reluctant to concede that it extended 
to territories which were not under the Portuguese flag. The long struggle over 
this issue, particularly in India, where the Portuguese were even more insistent, 
embarrassed Roman Catholic missions. De Tournon was sent by Rome in a 
fashion which defied the padroado. When, by Chinese action, he was eventually 
turned over to the Portuguese, the latter took the opportunity to give vent to 
their spleen. This important aspect of the story is not made clear in the account 
before us. 

It is a rare book in which the reviewer cannot find some flaw. In this case the 
defects are unusually few. The author and the publisher are to be congratulated 
upon a careful and competent piece of work. 


Yale University K. S. LATOURETTE 
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THE DUTCH IN THE FAR EAST: A HISTORY OF THE DUTCH COM- 
MERCIAL AND COLONIAL EMPIRE. By Albert Hyma, Professor of 
History, University of Michigan. (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, Publishers. 
1942. Pp. vii, 249. $1.75.) 

In view of the widespread and active interest in the fate of the Netherlands 
Indies which currently exists in the United States and elsewhere, any book which 
throws further light on that part of the world is to be welcomed; but in the 
opinion of this reviewer, Professor Hyma has turned out too hybrid a volume to 
be entitled to very serious consideration. To judge solely from the evidence of the 
book itself, with no knowledge as to the intentions of the author, it appears as if 
a scholarly treatise on Dutch commerce and sea power in the Far East in the 
seventeenth century had become suddenly embroiled with the issues of the present 
war and made to serve, in part at least, as a vehicle for the author’s hastily con- 
ceived opinions as to the need for an American rescue of the Indies and a con- 
sequent vast expansion of trade between the United States and the Dutch islands. 

The author is thoroughly familiar with the intricacies of seventeenth century 
developments, and the bulk of the book is wisely devoted to the amazing rise of 
the Dutch East India Company and the expansion of its commerce and contacts 
with the Indies, Japan, and China. An extensive account is given of the diplomatic 
negotiations and warfare with England and other powers in the early part of the 
seventeenth century as a part of Holland’s efforts to secure a monopoly of the 
highly profitable trade with the East. This section of the book is strongly docu- 
mented and makes elaborate use of the available literature. 

So long as Professor Hyma is dealing with printed historical materials, he is 
on solid ground, but it is a little difficult to follow him when, for example, he 
dismisses geography, the organization of Dutch trade and industry, the influence 
of racial characteristics and religion, the nature of the Dutch government, and 
a variety of historical causes as matters of only secondary importance in the ex- 
planation of the rise of, the Dutch Republic and gives as his own conclusion: “At 
a certain period in the history of mankind the forces that control the progress of 
the human race saw fit to enable the Dutch people to outstrip all their neighbors. 
The Hollanders were suddenly endowed with talents that seem to belong only to 
supermen,” 

It is, however, in the concluding chapter on “The United States and the Dutch 
East Indies” that the book slips most seriously out of focus. This chapter opens 
with the incredible statement that “if there had been nothing but water between 
Manila and Singapore, our valiant soldiers fighting under the superb command 
of General Douglas MacArthur would have had little incentive for their amazing 
stand on the Bataan Peninsula.” It suggests further that the failure of the Japanese 
to attack Batavia rather than Manila immediately after Pearl Harbor was because 
of ancient friendships for the Dutch, and that the United States is to ward off 
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future depressions by developing a monumental trade with a hypothetical two 


- hundred million Indonesians of the future. 


Washington, D. C. , ] RUPERT Emerson 


GOVERNMENT AND NATIONALISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, Part L 
INTRODUCTION, by Rupert Emerson, Formerly Associate Professor of 
Government, Harvard University. Part II, THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, by Lennox A. Mills, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of Minnesota. Part III, NATIONALISM AND NA- 
TIONALIST MOVEMENTS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, by Virginia Thomp- 
son, Research Associate, Institute of Pacific Relations. [I. P. R. Inquiry Series.] 
(New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1942. 
Pp. xiii, 242. $2.00.) 

Tus book is a concise but authoritative examination, first, of the governments 
of eight political administrations in the Far East, by Professor Mills, and, second, 
of the nationalist movement in six of them, by Miss Thompson. 

The eight governments examined are the Philippines; the three British colonies 
of Burma, British Malaya, and Hongkong; the vast empire of the Netherlands 
Indies; French Indo-China, a governor-generalcy comprising four different one- 
time states or colonies; Taiwan, or Formosa, the oldest Japanese colony; and 
Thailand—before 1939 known as Siam. Miss Thompson’s examination of the 
rise of nationalism among the peoples represented omits discussion of Formosa 
and Hongkong. 

. The striking contemporary fact is that, between the preparation of this book 
for the press and its publication in 1942, every one of these countries or colonies 
(Formosa excepted) has been overrun and conquered by Japan. All are now 
presumably included in the Japanese “Co-prosperity Sphere.” The extension of 
Japanese occupation was accomplished, however, without hostility and without 
the suppression of their governments in Indo-China and Siam. The consolidation 
of these conquests under Japanese hegemony supposes a somewhat different form 
of relationship with Japan herself for each one of them; and the recent appoint- 
ment of a Japanese administrator of occupied territories may lead to partial revela- 
tion of the Japanese policies and forms of administration which will be experi- 
mented with in each one. But, for the present, there is nearly complete absence of 
information and a complete uncertainty as to the future of these countries and 
their peoples. 

In spite of the fact that the governments existing previous to a year ago have 
now been overwhelmed, and the political action and nationalist aspirations of all 
of these people must be in a state of suspension for the present, this study never- 
theless possesses undeniable value. Whether the Japanese retain their control over 
the Far East, or whether they suffer defeat and are expelled, the heritage of the 
past will have influence upon future development and will require thorough sift- 
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ing and weighing. This present volume is a compact and reliable analysis of 
situations which face both the Japanese conquerors and the United Nations, which 
may succeed in expelling them. 

On the basis of the information afforded by this volume, a few inferences may 
be made from the results of the considerable period of European and American 
imperial governments in the Far East. Omitting the situation in Formosa, where, 
in spite of the fact that the Chinese constitute 93 per cent of the population, 
Japan's rigorous policy has allowed no nationalist movement to arise, and, omitting 
. the small crown colony of Hongkong, where commercial interests of all races 
concerned, including the Chinese, seem to have so outweighed all other interests 
that a desire for independence or greater self-government may be considered non- 
existent, the other countries all present—in greater or less degree—rising native 
desire for either outright independence or increased share in governmental 
responsibility. 

In all cases, however, the study would seem to reveal that the nationally con- 
scious or politically active element in these peoples is an extremely small fraction 
of the total population. In Thailand, where the revolution of 1939 was directed 
against the autocratic position of the monarchy, the successful revolutionary ele- 
‘ment appears to have been very small and largely confined to leaders of the mili- 
tary class. Even in the Philippines, where American policy for more than forty 
years has favored and even welcomed the formation of a nation and nationalist 
aspirations, the government of the Commonwealth could be described as a narrow 
oligarchy. It is obvious that independence—if this is the purpose of the United 
Nations in freeing these islands from their Japanese conquerors—cannot be ex- 
pected to result in democracy. If one and all of these countries are returned to the 
hands of the native population, the ruling class promises to be limited and even 
insignificantly small; and, judging from past experience, maintenance of a small 
class in power must result in the abridgement of civil liberties and even in acts of 
rigorous popular suppression. 

A second inference to be drawn from this study is the importance, in many of 
these colonies, of Chinese nationals, their value as laborers and agriculturists; their 
extreme skill in business, and, in many cases, their superior mental and moral 
qualities over the indigenous population have made them a very important people 
in every country here presented. Furthermore, their success has aroused the 
animosity of the more truly native elements, and the nationalist native movement 
in nearly every case seems to be strongly anti-Chinese. This study shows that this 
is markedly true in such countries as Indo-China, independent Siam, and the 
Netherlands Indies, while in Burma the native national movement is aimed not 
merely against British rule. An “increasingly aggressive nationalism has been 
directed primarily against the million or so Indians in the country, rather than 
against the 30,000 Europeans who are responsible for their overwhelming presence” 
(p. 165). Obviously, among the many difficulties of the future in this part of the 
world is the problem of creating an equitable position for the native peoples of 
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these countries, while preventing national antipathy directed toward foreigners, 
both Asiatic and European. 

A further influence that has prejudiced the authority of government in most 
` of these countries is international communism. This has led to revolt in several 
countries. Even in the Philippines it gave rise to a possibly affliated party, the 
Sakdal, and to an out-and-out communist league demanding the overthrow of 
the Commonwealth government and the substitution of a Soviet state. 

All things considered, the prospect of ending so-called imperialistic regimes 
through a victory, either Japanese or European-American, does not appear prac- 
tical from the information afforded by this study. 


University of California Dav Prescorr Barrows 


American History 


REBELS AND GENTLEMEN: PHILADELPHIA IN THE AGE OF 
FRANKLIN. By Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh. (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1942. Pp. xvii, 393. $3.50.) 


In the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, October, 1940, Dr. 
` George Wilson Pierson laid away in a pungent odor of scholarly camphor a 
homespun legend of the American scene. It was “the frontier hypothesis” of 
Frederick Jackson Turner. With disarming simplicity Pierson explained a dif- 
ficulty with the word “frontier” itself. Closely viewed it appeared to mean little 
if anything. Had Dr. Turner referred to the population density of an outer 
margin, a process, a political and military boundary? This actually was an original 
paper, but more that was valuable followed. 

Carl Bridenbaugh’s Cities in the Wilderness, for example, resembling Samuel: 
Eliot Morison’s incomparable Maritime History of Massachusetts, is one of those 
rare shafts of light that banishes pedantic obscurity. All the evidence, the details, 
for Dr. Pierson’s commentary are present in Cities in the Wilderness. A later 
volume by Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, however, Rebels And Gentlemen: 
Philadelphia in the Age of Franklin, has a different burden: the eternal common- 
place, “the scum of the people, Taylours and other scandalous persons,” scarcely 
exists. Their account of Benjamin Franklin’s city and contemporaries is written 
with uncanny emphasis on the respectable mediocrity of immigrant culture Frank- 
lin specifically disowned. But the compensation remains that, throughout the 
Bridenbaugh record, Philadelphia’s statical fate is inevitable if not deliberately 
implied. 

Easily the four hundred distinguishable men and women announced by its 
publisher throng the pages of Rebels And Gentlemen, yet among transplanted 
Tories, some reputable scientists, lawyers, and doctors of medicine the rebels are 
singularly few and disesteemed. In that society the rebel, a Boston-sort of ragtag 
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.and Tidewater bobtail, appears only to inflame the meaner sort against the British 

crown’s gracious providence. John Adams was to write that after his letter up- 
holding self-government for the colonies was circulated “I walked the streets of 
Philadelphia in solitude, borne down by the weight of care and unpopularity.” 
Mr. Jefferson, living with the bricklayer Graaf on Market Street, is immaterial to — 
a synoptic history of Philadelphia in the Age of Franklin. 

But replacing this mischief and a fortuitous Continental Congress there is a 
lengthy celebration of the William Allen, chief justice of the province, who 
“espoused the losing side of Conservatism in the War for Independence .. . 
quietly ignored in the Autobiography [Dr. Franklin’s] because of the personal 
dislike and political antagonism of its author.” The public career of this “socialite,” 
beginning in 1727, “parallels that of his great contemporary, Benjamin Franklin, 
and ... presents interesting comparisons and contrasts with that of the ambitious 
and accomplished tradesman.” Ultimately a “coach, drawn by four black horses 
and driven by an accomplished English whip” bears its Maecenas out of sight 
down the Germantown road; not, however, before a gratifying assurance that 
“wealth, education and social eminence enabled the four Allen boys to marry 
well, and secured the brilliant alliances of his daughters.” 

In a chapter called “Gentlemen of Leisure and Capacity” newly arrived Scots 
and Irishmen “pile up fortunes,” the “rich carpenter” Samuel Powel accumulates . 
the properties “that enabled his grandson to live . . . without the necessity to 
work,” and prosperous Quakers, prompted by the social advantages of Angli- 
canism, leave a plain faith for the “more fashionable communion.” The poor, 
aside from the benevolence of countless organized charities and individuals, have 
no substance at all. They appear simply to provide the motive for a “philanthropic 
crusade.” 

There is, in Rebels And Gentlemen, a reference to “ ‘Ruffians in the Gallery’ ” 
of the Southwark Theatre, another to “ levelers who had broken open the gallery 
doors . . . to democratize the playhouse,’” but the Bridenbaughs are reticent 
about that fractious humanity. In their genteel chronicle of Poor Richard’s City 
the privation of an era, a continent, where only a handful saw a gold piece between 
birth and death is contained by “ ‘a very pretty building and in good taste’ ” where 
spinning, sewing, washing or picking oakum almost satisfy the expenses of cloth- 
ing and food. 


Westchester, Pennsylvania JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


THE OLD SOUTH: THE FOUNDING OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Edwards Professor of American History, 
Princeton University. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1942. Pp. xiv, 
364. $3.50.) 

This volume is primarily a study of the intellectual life and of the architecture 
of the planters of the Chesapeake colonies and of the extension of the plantation 
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into the Virginia piedmont. Somewhat disjointedly appended to these chapters 
are four others dealing with the Germans and Scotch-Irish in the Great Valley 
and in the Virginia and North Carolina piedmont, the Southern handicraft trades, 
Charleston houses, and the monopolizing of land by Southern planters. A preface, 
introduction, conclusion, and index complete the handsomely printed and finely 
illustrated work. 

Professor Wertenbaker’s asperity in rejecting claims that the planters were an 
English upper class transferred to America is somewhat unnecessary, for his pages 
are a demonstration of the fact that on the Chesapeake a new upper class arose, 
compounded of portions of the English gentry, merchant, yeoman, and tradesman 
classes. Few pieces of American historical literature can match the brilliance and 
charm of the chapters which describe the Virginia and Maryland planters, their 
churches, their homes and gardens, their cultural development, and the ever- 
growing English influence in the eighteenth century. It was an English culture, 
but English with a difference which represented the American conditions and 
background, much as the planters and merchants on the Chesapeake and in 
Charleston adopted the new Georgian style of building, yet made it conform to 
their own ideas and to the demands of the climate. 

Neither in his chapter on “Advance into Piedmont” nor in the succeeding 
description of the German and Scotch-Irish settlers does Professor Wertenbaker 
describe the life and ideas of the small farmers of the Southern colonies who went 
from the coast into the back country. His clash of “Tuckahoe and Cohee” is the 
contest of American planter and European yeoman, rather than of two economic 
and social systems already in various stages of development before German and 
Ulster Scot appeared in the foothills. The hope of the South, as the author sees it, 
was that the “Cohees” would check the westward march of the plantation and its 
slaves. He shows how German agricultural efficiency made the slow-moving Negro 
unacceptable, though this reviewer is inclined to suggest that German conser- 
vatism, as opposed to the plunging instinct characteristic of Englishman and 
Scot, had as much to do with it, and that the seeming disinclination of the Scot 
for slaves was due to the fact that he was usually in regions of bad transporta- 
tion; in the plantation area of the lower South, where the Scots were to be found 
in considerable numbers, they went in for slavery with gusto and success. 

The chapter on “The Good Earth” dwells chiefly on the part that irregular and 
fraudulent grants of land played in the process by which the economic resources 
of the coastal region, north and south, were passing into the hands of a wealthy 
class. It is hard to see how these grants materially affected the course of North 
Carolina’s development, and the land-grab of the 1730’s in South Carolina is de- 
scribed from accounts of interested officials whose reports of frauds have to be 
shrunk to a fraction of their original size even to get them within geographical 
boundaries. Like many other writers the author exaggerates the richness of the 
soil of the South Atlantic states. Over thousands of square miles the nearly sterile 
sand with its scanty surface humus even at the time of first settlement promised 
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little for intensive cultivation, and the rich mud of the swamps required capital 
for its development. It is the climate, rather than the soil, as the late Professor 
Phillips pointed out, which gives the region certain advantages over the rest of 
the United States. This climate, however, did not appeal to the eighteenth century 
immigrants, and even where there were neither slaves nor land claims to cramp 
them, they soon came to avoid the lowlands. 

The checking of the manuscript left an oversupply of errors in text and notes. 
This criticism, like the others, however, applies to side issues or minor details in 
this great series of essays. The rare insight and skill with which the author has 
traced the activities of planter, farmer, and artisan have given new meaning to 
the history of the evolution of thought and of architecture in the South. 


University of South Carolina R. L. MERIWETHER 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 1752-1817: A BIOGRAPHY. By Charles E. Cuningham. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. viii, 403. $3.75.) 


Tumis book is not only welcome because of the fresh information which it 
brings about its subject, the first of the two Dwights who were presidents of 
Yale, but because of the vivid picture which it gives of the life in New England 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, when Puritanism still set the 
standard not only for men’s thinking but for their living. A grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, through his mother, herself a woman of exceptional force of character, 
Dwight was a stern defender of the strict orthodoxy of his time, but with it he 
combined an open mind and a forward-looking spirit which made him in a true 
sense the forerunner of a new age. 

For one thing he believed that English literature should have its place in a 
literal education as well as the classics and theology. He was himself a poet, of a 
sort, though his long poems have not found a place in any of the anthologies. At 
the same time he had a keen sense of the importance of physical science and was 
one of the first to recognize the large contribution which chemistry was designed 
to make to our knowledge of the universe. While a strict disciplinarian, he did 
not believe in the use of purely authoritarian methods but would talk to his pupils 
in private, appealing to their own sense of justice and fairness. In this he was 
singularly successful, and much of the discipline of the college was entrusted to 
him when he was a tutor at Yale. What is perhaps still more noteworthy in a day 
when women had slight educational opportunities, he was a strong believer in 
their right to as good an education as that given to men, and he did what was in 
his power to open the doors which had been closed to them. 

In a true sense he was the founder of the Yale that was to be. When in 1795 
he accepted the corporation’s call to succeed President Stiles, Yale was little more 
than an academy in which the president carried the burden of the teaching with 
such help as he could get from a few tutors, many of them scarcely older than 
their students. Dwight laid the foundations of the university in that he saw the 
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need for a group of professional schools based upon a preceding cultural course 
in the humanities. In the words of his biographer, “He wanted to make Yale a 
place of universal learning where every American might be more perfectly edu- 
cated for the professions as well as in those general studies which would enrich 
the life of any cultivated gentleman” (p. 233). 

Quite apart from the interest of the subject matter, interest which will appeal 
not only to Yale men but to all who are interested in the history of education in 
America, Mr. Cuningham has told his story in such a way as to make the men 
and women of whom he writes live again. Many strong characters come alive in 
his rewarding pages. One chapter gives us a picture of the life of a chaplain in 
the early days of the Revolutionary War. Another tells the story of the trials 
endured by a conscientious American who was torn between his conviction that 
the Revolutionary cause was just and the limitation laid upon his conscience by 
the oath he had sworn as a judge to be loyal to the government which had 
granted him his commission. 

Not the least interesting chapter of the book is the description of under- 
graduate life at Yale in the first part of the last century. When we compare the 
conditions under which the young men of that day gained their college education 
with those which they meet today, one gains some idea of the distance we have 
traveled in little more than a century. 


Union Theological Seminary WiLLram Apams Brown 


PICHARDO’S TREATISE ON THE LIMITS OF LOUISIANA AND 
TEXAS. Edited by Charles Wilson Hackett, Professor of Latin-American 
History in the University of Texas. Volume III. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press. 1941. Pp. xxii, 623. $6.50.) 


Tue reader is referred to this journal, XXXVII, 564, and XLI, 169, for de- 
scriptive and critical comments on the first two volumes of this million-word 
treatise. The fourth and final volume is still to be published. 

The first part of the present volume consists of a 110-page discussion of the 
route of Hernando de Soto’s army through the plains of Cibola (Texas), which 
concludes the description of these plains begun in Volume II. The editor’s intro- 
duction calls the part published in the present volume “an intriguing contribu- 
tion, which challenges a re-examination of the opinions of modern scholars,” but 
he does not specify the points at issue or express an opinion regarding the success 
of the challenge. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to a description of “the territory that the 
French took on the Plains of Cibola” and of the injustice of the French in taking 
it and of United States citizens in trespassing upon it. The editor’s introduction 
states that this second part of the volume contains “fundamental and conclusive” 
contributions to the history of the territory in question and that Pichardo’s con- 
clusions “will—if they have not already done so—stand the test of time and 
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historical investigation.” Though there is an element of prematurity in the second 
of these two assertions, the reviewer is not disposed to challenge either of them; 
but he does feel constrained to dissent from the editor’s opinion that it would be 
“superfluous” for him to indicate “in this brief introduction” what these funda- 
mental contributions and conclusions are. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is one of 
the chief functions of an editor to do just that, especially in the case of a work 
such as Pichardo’s, which is long and intricate; which, though profusely docu- 
mented, was written over a hundred years ago, without access to all the documents 
now available, not to mention a host of monographs; and which was essentially a 
polemical work. 

One of the most difficult minor problems that confronted the editor was that 
of translating back into English Pichardo’s Spanish translation of Jefferson’s mes- 
sage to Congress on the Lewis and Clark expedition. Instead of taking the easy 
way out and inserting the original message, Professor Hackett made as literal an 
English translation as possible of Pichardo’s Spanish translation of the message, in ` 
order to “reveal Pichardo's understanding of the English documents.” Though it 
would be impossible to achieve complete success in this undertaking, Professor 
Hackett's ingenious method achieves all that is possible in the nature of the case, 
and it yields some interesting results. Through Pichardo's eyes we see Jefferson 
referring to the leaders of the expedition as “Señores Luis and Klar-Ke”; and we 
also find that to Pichardo, Meriwether Lewis’ phrase “a pirogue . . . the frame 
of which was constructed at Harper’s ferry” meant “a pirogue . . . constructed 
in the manner and likeness of a harp.” 

While this book is of interest mainly to students of the Louisiana-Texas region 
and of the dispute over the western boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, the more 
general parts of it, such as the one relating to natural boundaries, will interest a 
wider audience. All those who use it will be grateful to Professor Hackett and his 
editorial assistant, Dr. Charmion Clair Shelby, for their excellent translation and 
footnotes and the other scholarly apparatus with which they have equipped the 
volume. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


THE AMERICAN FRONTIER IN. HAWAII: THE PIONEERS, 1789-1843. 
By Harold Whitman Bradley, Associate Professor of History, Stanford Uni- 
versity. (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 488. 
$4.50.) 

No one need apologize for the addition of this volume to the already abundant 
supply of treatises on men, institutions, and events in these eight strategic islands 
which lie athwart the intersection of all the main Pacific Ocean lanes which link 
the Americas and the Austral-Asiatic lands. On the contrary, the book is most 
commendable. The style of writing may not be wholly admirable, being somewhat 
pedestrian, but the volume has coherence and holds materials altogether welcome 
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to the patient and exacting student. The work is amply documented, not by a 
formal bibliography but by 2,110 unobtrusive but omnipresent footnotes which 
refer to an unusual number of indispensable sources. These source materials are 
almost altogether in the English tongue—there is very little in other tongues 
which bears upon the “pioneering” years. The parts of the work are indeed well 
put together! What little repetition there is appears usually in summaries (e.g., 
p. 166). The research and composition extended, obviously, over many years and 
demonstrate in the end the author’s skill through long familiarity with his task. 

Professor Bradley’s present account ends with 1843. There were then—or, 
rather, let us say in 1832—only 130,000 people on the islands. There are at least 
365,000 nowadays. The half century extends from 1789, when the Columbia 
visited Hawaii, the first vessel to call there flying the flag of the United States, to 
the time when Hawaiian political independence was established. Captain Cook 
_had discovered the islands in 1778, but destiny—and Yankee enterprise—made 
them an American frontier. By the year 1800 the majority of the vessels which 
could be found in Hawaiian ports—the chief port was Honolulu—flew the stars 
and stripes (cf. p. 13). Long before Americans had occupied their own West, 
before they had even come to know much about it, New England traders and 
missionaries linked Hawaii with America. The ties were made by sea, by voyages 
of several months’ duration out of Boston, New London, and New Haven (the 
Mary Frazier made a record run of only 116 days in 1837). 

The eight chapters of the book deal successively with the earliest pioneers of 
many nationalities, including Russian traders and Spanish pirates; the growth 
and decline of trade in sandalwood; the establishment (1820 ff.) of religious and 
educational institutions by American Protestants, and the transformation—through 
activities of native chieftains, also—of Hawaiian religion; the effect on public 
policy of a predominant Puritanism, Hiram Bingham leading the “Puritans”; the 
growth of commerce through whaling, the fur trade (by extension from Oregon 
and the Pacific Coast), and trade in sugar and silk; the turbulent thirties out of 
which “an orderly and peaceable development of Hawaiian political and economic 
life” was to issue (p. 306); “The Great Revival,” a chapter exhibiting “the energy 
with which the missionaries [i.e., the American Board staff] established schools 
and sought to diffuse religious and moral instruction” and to “make some sub- 
stantial contribution to the material prosperity of the Hawaiian people” (p. 361); 
and the emergence of Hawaiian independence out of international rivalries and 
American direction. Mr. Bradley shows that “Hawaiian chiefs and commoners 
had welcomed all classes of foreigners to the Islands,” but that “the principal forces 
in the creation of the new Hawaiian kingdom had been the few score of American 
traders and missionaries” (p. 466). Ten companies of American Board mis- 
sionaries had arrived before 1843. Many able merchants, also, had come in. The 
author’s main reliance is on biographical materials concerning these leaders, alien 
and native. i 
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Bradley's book is timely as well as durable. Looking at the map inside his 
covers, we can say that Hawaii is more than ever “the Crossroads of the Pacific.” 
Hawaii has been rediscovered; the islands are a new frontier. For occasions of 
recollection and of prospect the many who use this volume profitably will owe 
much to Professor Bradley and Stanford University. 


Yale University Jonn CLARK ÁrcHER 


CHARLES WILLIAMSON, GENESEE PROMOTER—FRIEND OF ANGLO- 
AMERICAN RAPPROCHEMENT. By Helen I. Cowan. Edited under the 

* Supervision of Dexter Perkins, City Historian. [The Rochester Historical 
Society Publications, XIX.] (Rochester: The Society. 1941. Pp. xiv, 356. 
$4.00.) 


Tuts is a well-documented study of a less familiar phase of American expan- 
sion. Charles Williamson, who gives the volume its title, was no mere land 
speculator. On the contrary, his own sanguine temperament and boundless energy, 
_ his eminent patrons and numerous family connections, made him'a gifted con- 
sultant in international affairs, the trusted confidant of leading statesmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Miss Cowan rightly devotes the major part of her work to 
the ‘local field, but an occasional incident throughout her narrative and her final 
chapter suggest the wider aspects of Williamson’s career. 

The Pulteney (“Putney”) Purchase represents a series of post-Revolution land 
deals in which the states of Massachusetts and New York and such eminent 
personages as Robert Morris and Sir William Johnstone Pulteney, not to mention 
a host of minor speculators, played the leading parts. The area, often referred to 
as the “Genesee Country,” comprised more than a million acres of desirable land 
in western New York. Through such highly placed promoters as William S, 
Smith and William Temple Franklin, Sir William Pulteney was induced to invest 
in this tract, on which Morris had taken an option but for which he had not yet 
` paid. Unfortunately the laws of New York did not then permit aliens to give title 
to lands. Hence foreign speculators must entrust the sales to an agent, who then 
became an American citizen and managed the property as if he were the actual 
owner. In this capacity Williamson, to the great concern of his principals, in- 
creased the original expense fourfold, but at the same time his roadways, bridges, 
hotels—not to mention such apparent extravagances as fairs, horse races, theaters, 
newspapers, and descriptive pamphlets—promoted the development of his own 
acreage and furthered sales for his immediate neighbors. Among these were 
Thomas Morris, Joseph Ellicott, Oliver Phelps, James Wadsworth, and other 
notable pioneers. In such company it was hardly likely that Williamson, who had 
Lord Melville as patron in his native Scotland and Robert Morris as chief adviser 
in the new land, not to mention fairly intimate dealings with Alexander Hamilton 
and Aáron Burr, would play an inconspicuous part. Williamson soon established 
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a working colony on the disputed northern frontier and gave it an assured status 
in the controversies that centered around the Indian wars of the Northwest and 
the Jay Treaty. Its subsequent progress, despite careless methods and overambitious 
plans, rested on a secure basis of prosperity, in which his genuine sympathy for 
and ready aid to his purchasers were important factors. They acknowledged that 
he was an unusual type of promoter, but they profited too often from his genial 
vagaries to condemn his shortcomings. Nor did they fail to elect him to public 
office or forget his generosity when the sycophant Robert Troup succeeded him. 
Miss Cowan gives no formal bibliography, but more than six hundred notes 
afford adequate references to her authorities. Among her manuscript sources the 
collections in Rochester and in the Newberry Library of Chicago are outstanding. 
These are supplemented by similar collections in Boston, Ottawa, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. Her printed sources are ample—among them contemporary 
travels and pamphlets. She makes extensive use of special monographs and of 
customary works of reference. She presents her result in a clear, well-knit, and 
readable narrative, any part of which is readily accessible through the index. 
Several portraits and maps illustrate the text. Perhaps the author’s logic and local 
enthusiasm lead her to make the connection between this land speculation and 
contemporary business and politics too close and on too extensive a scale, but 
Williamson’s associates were international figures, and his subsequent activities 
more than justified his earlier pretensions. The Rochester Historical Society, which 
furthered this publication, and Professor Dexter Perkins, who contributes the fore- 
word, are to be congratulated on this addition to a worthy historical series. Cer- 
tainly Miss Cowan is to be heartily commended for her scholarly performance. 


Louisiana State University Isaac J. Cox 


NAVAL DOCUMENTS RELATED TO THE UNITED STATES WARS 
WITH THE BARBARY POWERS. Prepared by the Office of Naval Records 
and Library Navy Department, under the Supervision of Captain Dudley W. 
„Knox. Volume I, NAVAL OPERATIONS, INCLUDING DIPLOMATIC 
BACKGROUND, FROM 1785 THROUGH 1801. Volume II, JANUARY, 
1802, THROUGH AUGUST, 1803. Volume III, SEPTEMBER, 1803, 
THROUGH MARCH, 1804. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1939; 1940; 1941. Pp. xi, 718; vii, 598; vii, 639. $4.00 each.) 

This fine companion piece to the recently published documents on the Quasi- 
War with France will interest readers in the fields of United States naval, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic history, early American trade, and biography. But perhaps 
the most unusual fact about these first three volumes in the series on the Barbary 
Wars is their timeliness. For their numerous observations on the character of the 
North African people and on the terrain, shore line, and weather conditions to 
be encountered in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli these volumes might 
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profitably. have been consulted by General Dwight Eisenhower and his military 
and naval colleagues in preparation for the current United Nations campaign. 

Thanks to the painstaking scholarship of Gardner W. Allen the naval story 
covered by these documents is generally understood. The major events, now 
amplified and associated more intimately with diplomatic developments, are (in 
Volume I) the voyage of the U. S. S. George Washington from Algiers to Con- 
stantinople under compulsion by the dey of Algiers, the activities of Commodore 
Richard Dale, who commanded the first American squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, the capture of the Tripolitan cruiser Tripoli by the U. S. schooner Enter- 
prize; (in Volume II) the unsatisfactory handling of the second Mediterranean 
squadron by Commodore Richard Valentine Morris and the latter’s suspension; 
(in Volume III) the commanding of the squadron by Commodore Edward 
Preble, the grounding of the U. S, frigate Philadelphia outside Tripoli Harbor 
and her capture by the Tripolitans, the capture of the Tripolitan ketch Mastico 
(renamed Intrepid), Preble’s successful negotiation of peace with Morocco and 
his energetic blockade of Tripoli, and finally the famous boarding and burning of 
` the Philadelphia in Tripoli Harbor by Stephen Decatur. 

State Department correspondence, inserted chronologically throughout these 
volumes, betrays America’s early ignorance of conditions in the Mediterranean 
and our utter want of any sort of practical policy for many years. When Algiers, 
strongest of the North African regencies, began its depredations on American 
commerce in 1786 by seizing an American merchantman and enslaving her crew, 
our State Department faced a dilemma. Should we follow the practices of small- 
navy powers of Europe by paying ransom and tribute, or should we make war? 
Unfortunately we had already discarded the remnants of our Revolutionary navy. 
We debated the alternatives for seven years, and when finally we decided to pay 
ransom and tribute as a temporary expedient, we decided also to build a navy. 
When the undeclared war with France (1798-1801) further postponed active 
operations in the Mediterranean, we made futile efforts through our ministers in 
England, France, and Russia to obtain relief from the caprices of the petty tyrants 
of Barbary. We made unsatisfactory treaties with each of the corsair powers and 
reluctantly dispatched tribute. Unwisely we hired as consular agents the cheapest 
men we could find: for Tunis, a Frenchman, at a time when trouble with France 
was brewing; and for Algiers, a ransomed American ship captain who had been 
the Algerian bashaw’s slave for seven years! 

Captain Dudley W. Knox and the editorial staff associated with him have 
gathered the documents in these volumes from widely scattered repositories, public 
and private. They have made a judicious selection and have preserved all 
idiosyncracies of spelling and punctuation. Illustrations and maps are included. 


Annapolis, Maryland RicHarD S. West, jr. 
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THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and 
edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume IX, THE TERRITORY OF 
ORLEANS, 1803-1812. [Publication No. 1529.] (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1940. Pp. ix, 1092. $2.50.) 


Tus is Volume IX of the series of The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, being issued by the Department of State under the authority ofan act of 
Congress, and it embodies the relevant official papers of the territory of Orleans, 
1803-12, as found in the Federal archives at Washington. The scope of the 
present work is similar to that of the previous volumes of the series of which it 
is a part. The same principles of inclusion and exclusion are applied to the se- 
lection of documents in this volume as in earlier ones. Some elasticity with 
respect to categories of documents to which preference is to be given is essential, 
because each territory of the United States possessed, in addition to elements 
common to others, certain unique features. 

The territory of Orleans evolved out of unique conditions upon the American 
continent. Many papers are therefore included which relate to the territory before 
it became a part of the United States. Since the government surveyor did not 
enter the territory until it was taken over on December 20, 1803, the earlier papers 
give valuable accounts of the land, its inhabitants, and its institutions. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to the affairs of the territory during the six 
administrations of Governor Claiborne, which lie between 1803 and 1812 in- 
clusive. These papers supplement the Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 
1801-1816 (Jackson, Mississippi, 1917), compiled by the late Dr. Dunbar Row- 
land. Because of this earlier publication, greater space is permitted in ‘the present 
volume for other classes of papers. The military arrangements involving General 
Wilkinson claim much attention throughout, and the conflict between Governor 
Claiborne and Edward Livingston forms the subject of many papers. 

Governor Claiborne wrote President Jefferson in 1805 that “there are a few 
discontented men here, who incessantly labour to keep the Territory in a state 
of Inquietude.” The remark is a masterpiece of understatement. Discontent re- 
vealed throughout the- papers extends from the greed of Americans bent upon 
the gratification of selfish interests to downright “fifth column” activity in be- 
half of the Spanish government. All the problems attending the settlement of a 
new country, complicated by the interests of nationals of Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, are touched upon as the volume unfolds. But the most important 
papers are those which deal with land claims and grants, the determination of 
boundaries, the clearing of titles, and the settlements with the Indians. These 
supply the historian with much fresh data. : 

This volume, like the others in the series, is supplied with an excellent index. 


Princeton University WILLIAM S. CARPENTER 
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` THE RED RIVER VALLEY, 1811-1849: A REGIONAL STUDY. By John 
Perry Pritchett, Queens College of the College of the City of New York, [The 
Relations of Canada and the United States, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of Economics and History, James T. Shotwell, 
Director.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. xvii, 295. $2.75.) 


ALTHOUGH there have been many studies of the Red River colony in what is 
now the regional area centered around Winnipeg, Canada, this is by far the best 
account thereof that has yet appeared. It is based upon an exhaustive survey of 
primary and secondary sources in Canadian and American libraries and includes 
also the results of the author’s examination of the Selkirk Papers at St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright, Scotland. 

Professor Pritchett begins the story by a brief but excellent biographical sum- 
mary of the early years of Thomas Douglas, fifth earl of Selkirk (1771-1820). 
Lord Selkirk, to use Editor James T. Shotwell’s apt characterization, was a 
“remarkable man whose figure dominates the first phase of Red River Valley 
history.” His youth and young manhood brought him varied and stimulating 
contacts with men like John Paul Jones, William Robertson, Adam Smith, Robert 
Burns, Dugald Stewart, and Walter Scott. He was a keen observer of such events 
as the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
the Napoleonic Empire, and the emergent phenomena of industrialism. By the 
summer of 1808, when he first acquired a controlling interest in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Selkirk had made up his mind that a possible solution to the evils 
of all the events he had observed was a proprietary-colony planted in the fertile 
areas of “Assiniboia,” south of Lake Winnipeg. 

On June 12, 1811, he secured title in fee simple to 116,000 square miles of 
land, including parts of present-day Manitoba, North Dakota, and Minnesota; 
and two weeks later the first colonists sailed from Great Britain. Not until August 
30, 1812, after incredible labors over the seven-hundred-mile wilderness southwest * 
of Hudson’s Bay, did the settlers finally arrive at the forks of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers, the heart of their colonial grant. The effort, however, had 
only begun. The rest of Professor Pritchett’s volume is chiefly an account of the 
next fifteen years in the life of the Selkirk colony. Its kaleidoscopic ups and 
downs; its heartbreaking strife with the personnel of the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany; its struggles with a savage environment, including cold, drought, floods, and 
insect plagues; its first contacts with the outthrust wedge of American settlement 
at Fort Snelling, Minnesota; Selkirk’s own visit to his colony in 1817; and the 
slow development of successful settlements on the Red River—all these are 
analyzed in a style that is scholarly, lucid, and engrossing. There is a short con- 
cluding summary of the years from 1826 to 1849, by which time trade between 
Manitoba and Minnesota had been thoroughly established. 

The first and the last chapters of the book, devoted to the valley of the Red 
River of the North in its permanent geographic and larger economic aspects, to- 
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gether with Professor Shotwell’s introduction, are especially pertinent reading for 
any student interested in this portion of the Canadian-American boundary. Un- 
important but regrettable are the misspellings in the bibliography of the names of 
Miranda and William Watts Folwell. Attractive end-maps, readable type, and 
good binding add to the book. Professor Pritchett has done his task so well that it 
is unlikely it will ever need to be done again. 


Colby Junior College J. Duane Squires 


THE WRITINGS OF SAM HOUSTON, 1813-1863. Edited by Amelia W. 
Williams and Eugene C. Barker. Volume V, AUGUST 28, 1824-MARCH 
14, 1854. Volume VI, JANUARY 30, 1828-FEBRUARY 25, 1858. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1941, 1942. Pp. xviii, 530; x, 529. $3.25 each.) 


Wira these two volumes the editors reach the point where the series was to 
end. Additional material, called forth by the publication of the earlier volumes, 
“has so expanded the original plan that they now promise ten volumes instead 
of six. 

The present offering covers the major part of Houston's senatorial career. No 
political tyro and armed with the prestige of an extensive territorial acquisition, 
he might conceivably aspire to fill a more exalted position than his earlier 
executive post. Of such ambition these volumes afford little direct evidence. There 
is scant mention of speaking engagements at widely scattered points, north and 
south, which may betoken mere popular interest in the picturesque Texan or 
admiration for his own sincere nationalism. 

This major passion Houston proudly attributes to the precepts and practices 
of his beloved mentor, Andrew Jackson. It crops out on every possible occasion: 
when defending his vote and that of Benton in favor of organizing Oregon Terri- 
tory without slavery; when attacking with equal bitterness Northern abolitionists 
and Southern disunionists; when enlightening Bostonians with respect to slavery 
or chiding South. Carolinans for overemphasis of states rights; when repelling 
unwarranted charges (as he regards them) against Texas volunteers in the 
Mexican War or lamenting political anarchy in“Kansas; when approving state- 
hood for California or protesting against a similar boon for New Mexico. In this 
spirit he supported all the measures of the Compromise of 1850 and in the same 
spirit vainly lifted up his voice against the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
The same devotion to national unity led him to repudiate the Democratic party 
and oppose, albeit disclaiming a “Know Nothing” attitude, alien or ecclesiastic 
influences in affairs of state. 

A second outstanding forensic trait is his readiness to speak in behalf of the 
Indian. This appears not merely in direct pleas for just treatment of his former 
red associates but in totally unexpected quarters: in discussing the defense or 
debts of Texas, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the Monroe Doctrine, and especially 
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when considering legislation affecting the standing army. Houston favored the 
militia for general service and experienced rangers for the frontier. No others, 
he firmly and rightly maintained, could handle the Indians justly and successfully. 
Hence he scanned closely every appropriation for the regular army and bitterly 
criticized every proposal for increasing or promoting its personnel. For the naval 
establishment, too, he reserved on occasion a full measure of biting sarcasm. 
Perhaps his own experiences with certain unruly officers of the Texas army and 
navy, whose personal animosity still rose up to trouble him, may account for his 
attitude. f 

Houston was scarcely less zealous in his defense of Texas and her people, both 
on the floor of the Senate and in addresses in his own home state and elsewhere. 
In such efforts he frequently felt obliged to review his own past acts and utter- 
ances, when it seemed difficult to separate his personal career from state policy or 
to repress early resentments. This was especially true when Calhoun and others 
charged him with disloyalty to the South. He and his fellow Texans swung over 
to the American party in the middle of the decade, but he played no compelling 
part in the presidential election of 1856 and a year later failed to gain the gover- 
norship of Texas. Houston in a defensive role worked at a disadvantage. Brief 
missives to his wife and children reveal strong domestic affection and a growing 
desire for temporal comfort and spiritual peace; but there is no letup in his de- 
votion to state and national interests. 

For the subject matter of these volumes the editors draw heavily. on the 
Congressional Globe and inadequate newspaper reports. While their work is re- 
stricted to Houston’s own writings, one wishes for more extracts from the notes of > 
his correspondents to complete the obscure references. These footnotes, as usual, 
are mostly restricted to definite source references and to brief biographical details. 
Few of the state and national leaders mentioned call for extensive personal 
sketches; the separate selections grow in average length while the calendars 
become shorter. We await with interest the later volumes that will tell the tale 
` of temporary political recovery and of ultimate eclipse for this belated exponent 
of Jacksonian democracy. 


Louisiana State University Isaac J. Cox 


THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Avery Craven. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1942. Pp. ix, 491. $3.75.) 


Now that “maturity of judgment has . . . been achieved in this field,” Professor 
Craven. has apparently retreated from his hope of 1937 that no more textbooks on 
the history of the South would ever be written. His familiar story, embellished by 
many new illustrations, comes very near being a history of the ante-bellum South. 
His overemphasis on the Southern scene is a natural outcome of his approach. 
He largely ignores all causes of the war except uncalled-for attacks on slavery, the 
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raising (by “fanatics”) of a moral issue, the gratuitous injection of the matter into 
politics, and the Southern defense of an English-country-gentleman way of life. 
The person who sets out to defend slavery must not examine too closely how that . 
system weakened the section that maintained it, thus making the cotton belt an 
easy prey to subjugation. The author rightly points out the hard lot of prewar 
Northern and postwar Southern laborers, But this argument might well be carried 
on to a study of the extent of labor exploitation and its relation to the prosperity 
of peoples that indulge in it. 

The author suggests that he followed the scientific approach, and warns 
readers against accusations of a Southern bias. Nevertheless (to take just one of 
many examples), he seems rather naive in his defense of the beginnings of 
slavery on the hoary arguments that the South could be developed in no other 
* way; that the Negro benefited through Christianization and civilization; and that 
the Negro could thrive under climatic and labor conditions that would kill white 
men. The climate and hard-labor theme might well be examined in the light of 
the comments (among others) of Roger W. Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in 
Louisiana, page go ff. 

Scientific writing implies, among other things, precision, but the lack of this 
quality is the greatest weakness of the book. The reviewer checked only those 
blunders that struck the eye like flying cinders, but their numbers assumed the 
proportions of a dust storm. Ten quotations were tested, in the vain hope of 
finding just one free of errors. Sometimes the unindicated alterations reached the 
rate of five in four lines (p. 275), or twelve on half a page (p. 220). In the latter 
instance, the paragraph ends with a paraphrase attributed to Polk’s Diary of 
January 4, 1847, which is not in the entry for that day. Sometimes the errors are 
trivial, and again they change the meaning, as on page 50. The worst example is 
an apparently fictitious quotation from the late F. H. Hodder, which does violence 
to that scholar’s understanding of the Dred Scott case (p. 384). The supposed 
quotation is a partial paraphrase of what Hodder had to say about Justice Nelson’s 
opinion, the last seven words of the forty-four being verbatim. But Hodder ' 
contradicts Craven’s version that this was the court's verdict. Craven definitely 
states that the quotation is from Hodder’s article in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review for June, 1929. The quotation is not there, and it is doubtful that 
so careful a student as Hodder ever made so gross an error on this subject else- 
where, Various paraphrases, without quotation marks, are about as faithful to the 
sources as the avowed excerpts. A quotation on pages 227-28 is repeated in the 
backnotes, and with two unacknowledged alterations. Page references in the 
notes are frequently missing and occasionally faulty. Note 20 for page 398 is a 
hundred pages off. Sometimes whole chapters or a series of volumes are cited 
for a single bit of information. Page 187, note 16, gives three volumes by two 
authors, on Texas-American relations, as evidence on a point in Oregon history. 
The reviewer voluntecers the information that the anonymous author of the 
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article cited in note 1 of chapter 17 was Craven’s old master, William E. Dodd. 

Loose, inaccurate generalizations abound. From 1820 to 1860, in the United 
States, “Population doubled in every decade” (p. 3; he would have a population 
of over 154,000,000 by 1860). “They were a sweaty people, that generation 
[ 1820-1860, a pretty long generation]. They not only broke a hundred thousand 
acres to the plow [a little over four townships; a hundred million acres would 
be more accurate] but produced ... ten million bales of cotton [seventy million 
is a fair approximation ], a billion bushels of wheat [over three billion, to be more 
precise], and nearly two billion bushels of corn [the census shows about twelve 
billion bushels, 1840-1860 alone]” (pp. 3-4). As he exemplifies the “genera- 
tion,” it was chilly, not “sweaty.” Again, the “astonishing” cotton crop of over 
2,300,000,000 pounds (p. 110) is not dated. Since this record was not achieved till 
fifteen years after secession, why not mention the truly astonishing figure of * 
nearly nine billion pounds in 1926, or over nine billion in 1937? The putting of a 
“protective tariff” into the Free-Soil platform of 1848 (p. 238) goes beyond the 
wording of that document. The paragraph on McCulloch vs. Maryland, etc. 
(p. 47), could be corrected by a good high-school student. Many other examples 
are available. 

Proper names are sometimes confused: William Harper and Chancellor 
Harper become two individuals in the index; Representative Arthur Livermore is 
called Senator Livermore; there is uncertainty between James B. and James G. 
Birney, B. given the preference; and Giddings is referred to both as Joshua and 
Josiah. There are also a considerable number of ambiguities, contradictions, and 
inconsistencies. Numerous spellings are archaic, obsolescent, or second-choice; and 
a few barbarisms are introduced. A knowledge of recent developments in soil 
science would cause the amendment of certain judgments. Also, a modernized 
agricultural nomenclature is needed. The term “agriculturalist,” frequently used 
by the author, was avoided even by John Taylor, though attributed to him on 
page 45. There are some jarring idiosyncracies of style, though the language is 
usually smooth and graceful—enlivened by a limited amount of slang and col- 
loquialism. Not more than a dozen palpably typographical errors were noted. The 
ve is “disolation” (p. 46, imputed to John Taylor), and the most amusing 

s “indiscrete [compact? ] friends” (p. 377). 

To use the researches of students, as Craven admits he has done, is wholly 
justifiable when thus acknowledged, but experience has shown that such findings 
need careful checking. The volume under review, if given a competent revision, 
would become a valuable source book on the sectional emotionalism, imprecation, 
and invective of the prewar years. It is to this phase of the pre-Civil War years 
that it makes its contribution. l 


University of Ilinois Frep A. SHANNON 
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NORTHERN EDITORIALS ON SECESSION. Edited by Howard Cecil 
Perkins, Bradley Polytechnic Institute. [The American Historical Associa- 
tion.] Two volumes. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1942. Pp. 
xxxiv, 538, xxvi; xxviii, 539-1107, xxvi. $10.00.) 


THESE two fat volumes contain 495 editorials selected from the files of 800 
newspapers scattered among 140 libraries and newspaper offices in seventeen 
Northern states and the District of Columbia. The editorials reproduced here 
were culled from approximately five thousand editorials which in turn were 
chosen from the one hundred thousand editorials originally examined. All were 
taken exclusively from the English language press. Trade, professional, and re- 
ligious papers have been excluded. Moreover, with the exception of a single 

editorial from a rare issue of James Redpath’s Pine and Palm, nothing was selected 
` from out-and-out abolitionist sheets. 

In the process of selection Dr. Perkins wisely endeavored to obtain as 
representative a cross section of public opinion as was possible of a time when 
personal journalism was in its heyday. Not only has he drawn his material from 
the editorial columns of large urban papers but from those of lesser communities, 
which in all probability were more representative of the United States of 1860 
than the large metropolitan dailies. In fact, the editorials here presented are, with 
few exceptions, apportioned among the states on the basis of distribution of 
population as indicated by the census of 1860 and among parties in the ratio of 
distribution of the popular vote in the presidential election of that year. The over- 
representation of the Breckinridge press at the expense of the Douglas press is 
accounted for by the situation that prevailed in the New York metropolitan area. 
In this connection it is worth noting, as the editor points out, that during the 
secession months, September, 1860-June, 1861, the Republican journals in the 
Northern states outnumbered those of the combined opposition. 

The editorials are arranged chronologically under twenty-seven subjects or 
titles, such as “The Campaign of 1860,” “Secession; Right or Revolution?” 
“Measures for Peace,” “The Everlasting Negro,” “Post-Sumter Pleas for Peace,” 
“Objects of the War,” etcetera. Instead of introducing each subject with a brief 
summary statement the editor has chosen—and again wisely it seems to this 
reviewer—to gather these summations together in the concluding pages of his very 
helpful introduction, in which he discusses the politics of the secession crisis 
and describes the Northern press of the period. Every effort has been made to 
present the editorials as they appeared originally. Consequently, older forms of 
spelling and punctuation have been retained. Where the editor has deemed it 
necessary, explanatory footnotes have been inserted. The usefulness of this publi- 
cation is enhanced by the inclusion of a newspaper index which lists geographic- 
ally the editorials selected and gives the names of the editors and other persons 
associated with each paper at the time. Information on name changes, mergers, 
and suspensions within the period is also included in this index. 
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No one can scan these editorials without realizing that many of them were 
purely propagandistic and that those who wrote them were apparently motivated 
more by emotion than by reason and clear-headedness. 

Like its companion, Southern Editorials on Secession, this book is published 
under the auspices of the Beveridge Memorial Fund of the American Historical 
Association. It is a worthy addition to its predecessors, and Dr. Perkins has placed 
every student of American civilization and particularly those interested in the 
struggle between the North and the South in his debt. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


LINCOLN AND HIS PARTY IN THE SECESSION CRISIS, By David M. 
Potter, Assistant Professor of History, Yale University. [Yale Historical Publi- 
cations, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, Studies, XIII.] (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1942. Pp. x, 408. $3.75.) 


Tuts admirable study ought to suggest to historians that other supposedly 
exhausted fields might repay cultivation. The tools indicated are careful research, 
a high degree of objectivity, and above all a keen historical imagination. After 
suggesting why previous investigations have fallen short, the book develops 
along a simple and well-integrated theme. The victorious Republican party of 
1860 is pictured as a minority organization, made up of mutually suspicious 
factions. Because of its previous attitude as an opposition party, it lacked a 
responsible policy in regard to sectional controversy, and it was self-convinced 
that secession was bluff. Consequently it was unprepared for the reality of 
secession, and its members were left milling around emitting confused noises. 
In this situation the President-elect, holding to a partially justified belief.in the 
pro-Union sentiments of a majority of the Southern people, formulated a policy 
of purposeful non-action. He rejected compromise as likely only to inflate the 
prestige and strengthen the hands of the secessionists. Instead, he determined to 
preserve the status quo until excitement should die down and the Southern majority 
be given time to assert itself and, assisted by the border states, bring back the 
seceded states to the Union. Convinced after one or two false starts that he.could 
not operate openly, Lincoln hit upon the device of using Seward as his Washing- 
ton deputy. The core of the book is devoted to tracing Seward’s skillful moves 
in carrying out this policy. Successful up to the time of the inauguration, it began 
thereafter to deteriorate. Failure in the end came because Lincoln and his party 
misunderstood the nature of Southern unionism and, more immediately, had 
been kept ignorant of the limited supplies in the hands of Major Anderson at 
‘Fort Sumter. 

This interpretation is developed with a deft, professional skill. Lines of clearly 
defined reasoning are tied together with sentences that rise fittingly to the climax 
of the thought. The information on the jacket of the book that the ‘author is of 
Southern origin could not be deduced from what lies between its covers. Published 
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works and printed documents have been fully used, ‘and available collections of 
manuscript correspondence have been drawn upon to an extent that is representa- 
tive if not exhaustive, but Midwestern newspapers have been neglected. Is not, 
however, a further refinement of the thesis possible, even necessary? May not 
Lincoln all along have had at the back of his mind an alternative or reserve policy 
in case conciliation should fail? Statements made to his political intimates suggest 
that he may have realized that in the final analysis war might be necessary, that 
certainly the government of the nation could not continue to function under a 
recurrent form of sectional blackmail. Into this hypothesis can be fitted certain 
evidence which the author seems to turn over in his hands and then lay aside, 
as well as additional evidence to which he does not refer. It would help to explain 
the divergence of Lincoln and Seward after the inauguration. It would, finally, 
be consistent with what seems to me to have been a fundamental trait of Lincoln’s 
mind, to have a hidden line of thought of which we are able to get only tantalizing 
glimpses—such as Arthur C. Cole found suggested by his “House Divided” speech 
and such as we can discern in his campaign for re-election and his far-reaching 
plans for Reconstruction. But, whatever may be the answer to this question, Mr. 
Potter has solidly established his basic interpretation by expert and honest crafts- 
manship. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: A STUDY IN COMMAND. By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Volume I, MANASSAS TO MALVERN HILL. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1942. Pp. lvi, 773. $5.00.) 


Wuen Dr. Freeman wrote R. E. Lee, he brought to American military history 
a contribution of primary importance, a gift of methodology sorely needed. For his 
task he summoned the faculty of one who has studied and understood military 
operations, along with that of the professional historian trained in the procedures 
of research and the synthesis of evidence produced thereby. Thus, for a rare 
instance, did the trained academic scholar and the devotee of military affairs com- 
bine to apply the joint gifts in writing military history with a clear and truth- 
thirsty mind. R. E. Lee stands as a grateful relief in an age of revived interest in 
the American Civil War. A startling number of sound scholars in political history 
have made excursions into the military sphere without carrying along the pro- 
fessional methods which they were accustomed to applying. A number of good 
military men have recorded events they could understand, but for the establish- 
ment of evidence for which they were not trained. Hence a welter of books 
readable and salable but not too sound, a brood eloquently pleading for an un- 
mincing protest in some learned journal. Much has been “got away with” .in the 
name of military history. Dr. Freeman’s Lee was a radiant exception, a model of 
how. Lee’s Lieutenants continues the same high tradition, for which thanks may 
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well be rendered by those concerned with the purveyance of truth. These two 
books, aside from their numerous other merits, will stand as important road 
marks in military historiography. Truly the history of the American Civil War 
is beginning to be written. 

One cannot discuss this book without continual reference to R. E. Lee. And 
one should not, for this is the logical continuation of the biography of the gray 
commander. This is the study of the human instruments Lee employed and the 
method of employment; this volume and the two to follow will constitute. the 
great second chapter of the history of the Army of Northern Virginia. It com- 
pletes the analysis of the high command, The two works together, by the highly 
developed art of the author, intrinsically constitute a quite adequate analysis of 
the subordinate personnel and the esprit of that eternally estimable A. N. V. 
Perhaps the other chapters will follow: supply, ordnance, transport, materiel, 
administration, training, fortification, Thus it will be that R. E. Lee did not 
represent diversion of the author’s original aspiration of thirty years ago to write 
a history of the Army of Northern Virginia. It meant doing the logical first 
chapter, the study of its great commander. 

The first volume of the Lieutenants is further, if superfluous, evidence that 
Dr. Freeman’s thirty years have been well invested. Lee’s Lieutenants, needless to 
say, is not the product of the seven years since R. E. Lee; it was in the making 
all the while with the Lee. Only such decades of research, at once comprehensive 
and intensive, could produce such a book. 

Volume I presents the problem of procuring and organizing the high com- 
mand of a brand new army; it reviews the material available for command; and 
with economy of word and method it traces the development of a corps of general . 
officers through its adolescence. As explained in the foreword, the story and the 
theme are givén priority; the individual is important as he contributes to them. 
Consequently the book is not merely a series of individual biographies but a 
narrative of the practice of high command in which each practitioner is studied 
with an eye clear and critical, but alight with sympathetic understanding. 
Thorough but unobstrusive documentation and valuable appendixes bolster the 
convincing power of the book (running down citations in the Official Records 
and elsewhere reveals a delightfully honest and judicious interpretation of 
evidence). 

Individuals enter, remain prominent for a moment, but find “battle a betrayer 
of reputations” and make their exits with varying degrees of grace. Others enter 
in major roles and, having “heroic composure,” remain to the end. And still 
others come on as minor actors, learn from the masters and the play, and show 
‘great promise which will be tested in months and battles to come. So it is in 
all wars, and so it is well to have it studied in this one. Widely read and heeded, 
this book would do the nation great good. It records well what may be expected 
in any large country attempting to gird suddenly for war in any era. All the facets 
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are presented in a realistic, but no scandalmongering, manner: the politics, the 
individual incompetence combined with colossal conceit, the. personal jealousies 
with tragic results, the fatal power of a personal shortcoming to prevent fruit- 
ful exercise of great talents, magnificent courage and loyalty combined with 
competence in some, selfishness and cowardice and innocent vainglory in others. 
There is no tendency to cloak the sickening waste of fine young lives and scarce 
wealth through incompetence and absence of staff organization. The Confederacy 
was an accumulation of human beings, with perhaps an excess of individualistic 
impulses, and to organize its young manhood into a well-led army—there’s the 
problem, and indeed the problem that sooner or later, often or seldom, faces 
any surviving nation. Therefore Dr. Freeman has rendered a meritorious service 
in writing this book. Therefore, and because he has written also an intensely 
interesting and charming ‘narrative, a human record such as most intelligent 
human beings like to read. What use his people make of this book is no matter 
related to the author’s service in writing it. His contribution to American scholar- 
ship is great. The appearance of Volume I of Lee’s Lieutenants makes one regret 
that the three volumes are not published simultaneously; readers will wait im- * 
patiently for Volumes II and III. 

It is regrettable that the physical dress of the book is not in keeping with the 
excellence of its contents. 


Charlottesville, Virginia BRANCH SPALDING 


PEMBERTON, DEFENDER OF VICKSBURG. By John C. Pemberton. With 
a Foreword by Douglas Southall Freeman. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 350. $3.50.) 


Tuts book deals with the career of the author’s grandfather, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John Clifford Pemberton, who surrendered Vicksburg to U. S. Grant. Mr. 
Pemberton has inherited the natural family feeling that the general has been 
done an injustice by military historians of the Civil War. The author possesses 
his relatives unpublished papers, and Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman urged him- 
to make use of them in a new work on Pemberton. In doing so, he has employed 
the general’s justifications of his course quite skillfully, and without too pro-” 
nounced a filiopietistic flavor. Mr. Pemberton’s own military experience with the 
A.E.F.—he was wounded in the Argonne—and his career as a New York lawyer 
and writer of legal articles aided his understanding of the military problems and 
his presentation of the case for the general. The volume is particularly pleasing 
in its picture of the way Pemberton accepted his disaster with manly regret and of 
his efforts after Appomattox to heal the wounds of war. On the main point, 
however, that he was a great general in the Vicksburg campaign, Mr. Pemberton’s 
evidence and argument do not seem to me convincing. 

This does not mean that historians have accorded the defeated general his 
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just deserts. While of Northern birth, Pemberton formed a warm attachment for . 
Jefferson Davis when the latter was Secretary of War in the Pierce administration, 
Upon secession; Pemberton resigned from the United States Army and went with 
Davis.- The Confederate President promoted him rapidly, late in 1862, appointed 
him to the Vicksburg command, and he came to be known as “one of Jeff Davis’s 
pets.” 

Early in 1863, when the Grant-Sherman menace to Vicksburg began to dis- 
close itself, Davis started a stream of telegrams to Johnston, whose abilities Davis 
never recognized and to whom he gave far too little authority in the West. Davis 
insisted that something be done about it. The general soon divined the Federal 
purpose and sought to organize Confederate forces to thwart it. He tried to bring 
troops from Arkansas to strengthen Pemberton, but Holmes, the commander west 
of the Mississippi, evaded, delayed, and sent no troops. Davis could have forced 
compliance, but, instead, suggested getting reinforcements by gathering con- 
valescents, home guards, and coast defense units from Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama, and by transferring fighting brigades from General Bragg. The net of 

` the effort was a pittance of about ten thousand men. 

The department commander was discouraged but not dismayed. He shifted his 
headquarters to Jackson, the Mississippi capital, and endeavored to draw together 
a new field army to threaten Grant. Johnston insisted that Pemberton keep un- 
committed, retain freedom of movement, and not be forced into Vicksburg and 
have to stand a siege. 3 

Unfortunately, Davis’ Vicksburg commandant resented Johnston about as 
much as Davis did and was unwilling to obey any Johnston order he could mis- 
interpret, claim not to have received, or allege to be impossible to carry out. The 
outcome of this incompatibility on the spot was non-compliance with Johnston’s 
general plans, Pemberton’s brave but futile field struggle, and then his with- 
drawal into the city of Vicksburg. This foredoomed surrender. On July 2 Pem- 
berton sent a flag of truce; the next day the terms were agreed; on July 4 his men 
paraded before their captors. On July 6, paroled and marching East, the men 
mobbed their brave, obstinate, jealous general. It took many sword slashes by his 
not-too-enthusiastic staff officers to keep Johnny Pemberton from being hanged to 
a sour apple tree. 

The averted lynching, of course, would have been outrageous. Pemberton was 
a brave man, a Confederate by choice and not geographic accident. Following his 
exchange, he voluntarily dropped his rank of general and served as a lieutenant 
colonel of artillery under Beauregard around Petersburg and Bermuda Hundreds. 
He did not fear to hazard his life nor refuse to dare it for the Confederate cause. 
In no sense had he betrayed his oath. But he was no proper commanding general. 
And in war there is no substitute for success. 


Washington, D. C. Grorce Fort MILTON 
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THE WALDENSES IN THE NEW WORLD. By George B. Watts. [Duke 
University Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 309. 
$3.50.) 

Even before the publication of Whittier’s poem “The Vaudois Teacher,” a 
pious legend had colored the history of the pre-Reformation dissenters who 
gathered around Peter Waldo of Lyons at the end of the twelfth century. They 
were increased by several groups of “heretics” until they joined the Reformation, 
and through almost eight hundred years of atrocious persecutions have managed 
to survive as a cultural and religious entity, counting today 22,000 people located 
in the valleys of the Cottian Alps, on a territory less than three hundred square 
miles in extent. Quite judiciously the author has limited toca minimum the 
survey of the European background and has centered his investigation on the 
development of the Waldensian emigration to the New World (pp. 1-16). Two 
distinct periods are recognized. During the first one, extending through the seven- 
teenth century to the first third of the eighteenth, the Waldenses sought in Amer- 
ica a refuge against religious persecution. They came isolated or in small groups, 
mingling with other Protestant refugees to such a degree as to make their 
identification often hypothetical. Some of them are alleged to have settled on 
Staten Island; more certainly they were part of the immigrants who established 
themselves on the lands of the extinct Manakin tribe of Indians in Virginia. They 
are found in South Carolina, on the Santee River, and even in Georgia, around 
1733. After an interruption of over a century the emigration was resumed, shortly 
after they were’ granted freedom of conscience and worship (1847), this time 
because of economic considerations. Some settled in Uruguay. Following a cam- 
paign of evangelization conducted by Mormon missionaries, an important group 
of new converts migrated to Utah in 1856, a curious and tragic episode, since 
250 Waldenses out of 576 died on the way. One by one Mr. Watts has located 
smaller groups and even isolated individuals, from New York, where two churches 
maintained by the Waldenses are still in existence, to California, where some of 
* the Uruguay, Missouri, and Texas immigrants finally drifted. A survey of the 
settlement of Valdese, North Carolina, forms the center of the book (pp. 79- 
162). Started in 1893, with a few families, it had grown in 1940 into a town of 
2,615 inhabitants, from a struggling and purely agricultural, communistic, and 
co-operative undertaking into a manufacturing center with two relatively im- 
portant mills, from a foreign settlement in which a foreign language was ex- 
clusively spoken into an American town where English had become the lan- 
guage of everyday life and even the language of the church. The author has care- 
fully gathered all the obtainable data, even to the lists of Waldenses living in 
different states, so far as they can be identified. It is unlikely that much could be 
added to this painstaking and sober study. One might wish, however, that, with- 
out venturing on too hazardous ground, he had brought together the more 
significant aspects of the late immigration. 
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The foundation of Valdese was the outcome of long planning; the immigrants 
were well received by the local authotities, perhaps owing to the fact that they 
constituted a strongly organized group under the real leadership of their minister; 
they had come to stay, and, although remaining sentimentally attached to their 
native valleys, they never entertained any design of going back to “the old coun- 
try”; finally, it does not seem that any effort was made at any time to Americanize 
them, and yet the first naturalizations took place only two years after their 
arrival; others rapidly followed and the newcomers early developed a public 
spirit which enabled them soon to take part in local and state governments. The 
fact that ever since 1828 the Waldenses had received, at home, assistance from the 
American Protestants (chapter xu, “American Co-operation”) and in a way had 
been adopted even before their arrival may explain in part how, while treasuring 
their religious lore, they were never considered as a “minority group.” It is to 
be hoped that in a further and perhaps shorter study the author will more fully 
discuss the questions raised by an “experiment” which deserves careful considera- 
tion on the part of investigators interested in the problems of Americanization. 


Princeton University GILBERT CHINARD 


INDEPENDENT VERMONT. By Charles Miner Thompson. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1942. Pp. xv, 574. $4.50.) 


Berore the days of book wagons and modern traveling libraries, many a Ver- 
mont lad's recreational reading consisted of two books, which were quite likely 
to be found on the bookshelf in most Vermont homes: Zadock "Thompson's 
History of Vermont, Natural, Civil, and Statistical, and Judge D. P. Thompson's 
The Green Mountain Boys, both of them published originally over a hundred 
years ago. It is doubtful if the posthumous book of Judge Thompson’s grandson, 
Charles Miner Thompson, will take its place beside them, for it has not the 
popular appeal of the thriller The Green Mountain Boys, nor is it a general hand- 
book, natural and civil, such as Thompson’s Vermont. Yet it is a book which all 
serious students of Vermont history will want to read and own and place beside 
Wardner’s The Birthplace of Vermont (New York, 1927), J. B. Wilbur’s Ira 
Allen (2 vols., Boston, 1928), John Pell's Ethan Allen (Boston, 1929), and Matt 
B. Jones's Vermont in the Making, 1750-1777 (Cambridge, 1939), as well as, for 
“collateral reading,” E. P. Alexander’s 4 Revolutionary Conservative: James 
Duane of New York (New York, 1938) and D. R. Fox’s Yankees and Yorkers 
(New York, 1940). These seven books all deal, in whole or in part, with the 
vexed problem of the New Hampshire grants (1760-77), the republic of Vermont 
(1777-91), and the part which those crafty, shrewd, land-grabbing, gambling 
Yankees, the Allen brothers, played in its establishment. Wardner’s book deals 
largely with the period as seen in the building of the town of Windsor, one of 
the “eastern townships” on the Connecticut River, and is an intelligently written 
narrative history. Wilbur’s life of the calculating, smooth Ira Allen is quite 
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unreadable but so packed with documentary material that it cannot be ignored. 
Based upon the great mass of documents which the author collected and gave to 
the University of Vermont, the work will be superseded if a calendar of the MSS. 
in the Wilbur Library is published. John Pell’s rollicking life of the boisterous 
Ethan Allen will stand for many years as the standard biography of the pictur- 
esque “hero” of Ticonderoga and the less obvious land speculator. Matt Jones’s 
book, the work of a lawyer trained and thoroughly accustomed to weighing and 
evaluating legal documents, must always stand as a valuable contribution to the 
solution of the problem of the grants, although some will question his using the 
United States Supreme Court decision of 1933 as the final word on the validity 
of grants made by Benning Wentworth 170 years before. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is the work of a’ man who was saturated with Vermont 
history from childhood. The last few years of his long life—he was seventy- 
seven when he died in 1941—were spent arranging his notes on the history of 
his beloved state, sifting, winnowing, and weighing them and finally organizing 
them. The result is a long, somewhat uneven book, filled with meat—the thought- 
` ful and carefully considered conclusions of an able man. Mr. Thompson sides with 
the modern school of Vermont historians, who insist upon presenting the Allen 
brothers in what is now generally believed to be their true light: a pair (for the 
other three, Heman, Zimri, and Levi, are generally ignored) of land speculators 
who were intent upon saving their vast tracts of land—acquired by means fair or 
more or less devious—and but incidentally interested in the welfare of the thou- 
sands of settlers who had flocked into the territory now known as Vermont after 
it became safe for settlement at the close of the French and Indian Wars. Ethan, 
the big, hearty, hard-drinking, blustering bluffer and bully; and Ira, the smooth, 
sleek, cat-like, calculating, shrewd puppet master who sat behind the curtain and 
pulled the strings and doubtless furnished the brains for some of Ethan’s more 
spectacular appearances and utterances. Yet Mr. Thompson has a but partially 
concealed admiration for the Allens—who doesn’t, except, perhaps, a dyed-in-the- 
wool Yorker? They won their game from the New York gang and saved their 
own necks, their land, and, as a nice corollary, the lands of thousands of poverty- 
stricken settlers who had purchased New Hampshire grants in good faith, settled 
upon them, cleared and improved them. 

Mr. Thompson’s book will disappoint the academic historian. There are no 
footnotes, very few references to sources, and, aside from a brief bibliography, 
none of the apparatus of scholarship. Yet it has the ring of authentic history, and 
contains, praise be, a good index. 


University of Wisconsin Gitsert H. Doane 


COW COUNTRY. By Edward Everett Dale. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 265. $2.75.) 
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HIGH BORDER COUNTRY. By Eric Thane. Edited by Erskine Caldwell. 
(New “York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1942. Pp. ix, 335. $3.00.) 


Epwarp Everett Dale has produced in Cow Country an extremely readable 
and accurate volume on the Great Plains cattle era which gives as true a perspec- 
tive of that phase of our national life as any book offered to the general reader. 
The story begins with the Texan returning from the Civil War to seek a 
market for his tough longhorn cattle, and it continues with accounts of the 
trailing northward of the Texas herds, the establishment of stock raising on 
the northern ranges, the expansion of the industry, its relation to our domestic 
and foreign trade, the influence of foreign investments on it, and the crash of the 
range cattle empire following the winter of 1886-87. Throughout the recitation of 
the salient facts of the rise and fall of this brief twenty-year empire, Professor Dale 
stresses the social-economic conflict between the ways of life typified by the cow- 
boy and the nester, from the time when the free and easy Texas herder and the 

` sober Kansas farmer first viewed each other with mutual contempt and dislike, 
fostered alike by conflicting economic interests and divergent mores. The author 
exhibits a natural sympathy for the cattleman and cowboy. If the author’s sympa- - 
thies are with the cattleman, his judgments are sound, as he shows clearly how 
the antagonism of the homesteaders was aroused by the sight of wealthy men, in 
many cases misunderstood foreigners controlling and even fencing huge areas of 
the public domain. The author knows best the history of the southern and central 
plains and has weighed the contents of this volume somewhat in favor of those 
sections. Greater emphasis on the Wyoming ranges, where the cattlemen suffered 
slight opposition until after the collapse of the cattle boom, or on the northern 
Montana ranges, where the line between cattleman and homesteader was usually 
slight, would have shown more clearly that the economic factors of overburdened 
ranges, falling prices, poor financing, and hard weather ended the range cattle 
boom before the inevitable agricultural advance could deliver a fatal blow. 

In addition to the history of the development of the cow country, this book 
includes excellent descriptive material on the cowboy and a chapter on his humor. 
In a reserved and unexaggerated manner anecdotes are set forth that characterize 
the average cow hand. Instead of merely popularizing the material, they add to 
a true understanding of the historical prototypes of our latter-day cowboy. The 
lack of notes and bibliography will limit this book’s usefulness to students of the 
subject; but the author has taken no liberties with history, has interpreted his 
subject soundly, and has so carefully avoided any of the flamboyant exaggerations 
common to many writers on the cow country that his latest work carries authority 
and distinction. 

` Eric Thane's High Border Country adds another region to its publisher's series 
on American Folkways. The area covered includes the Great Plains of the 
Dakotas, Montana, and northern Wyoming, and the mountain region of Montana 
and the Idaho Panhandle, The material consists of illuminating tales and short 
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sketches of High Border Country life from the day of the early mountain trapper 
down to the Dempsey-Gibbons fight, the Fort Peck Dam, and the brief, but well- 
publicized, career of Earl Durand, labeled “Tarzan” by the press, who ran amuck 
in northern Wyoming in 1939. 

The purpose of this volume is to characterize the High Border Country and 
its people through brief, vivid accounts of men and events—roistering and lusty. 
The author knows his country and its people well, but he does not always feel 
the necessity of accuracy in detail if the main point is brought home. The text is 
filled with quoted conversations, the style is breezy, the material spectacular; the 
result, a series of rousing, picturesque tales of the more sensational phases of the 
region’s life. Mountain men, river men, Indians, soldiers, miners, cowboys, march 
in a pageant of High Border history. The day-by-day development and the average 
citizen yield space to the boom town and the bad man, especially of Montana, 
which, with its varied and vivid history, receives a large share of the contents of 
this volume. Hugh Glass, the mountaineer, Johnny Healy, the whiskey trader and * 
sheriff, Calamity Jane, copper miner F. Augustus Heinze, and many another 
frontier personality are exposed in the essence of their characters. Details vary in 
their accuracy. The author has not written a history. He has described a people. 
If at times the portrait runs to caricature, it is to emphasize that they were a 
lusty folk that tamed the High Border Country, source of the “wild Mizzourye.” 


Salt Lake City, Utah WaLcorr Watson 


THIRTY-FIRST STAR. By James A. B. Scherer. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 1942. Pp. xiii, 371. $3.50.) 

Tuts book is a composite of Bertha Clay melodrama and Edgar Wallace 
thriller. Jessie Benton Frémont is the omnipresent heroine of the melodrama, while 
her husband, Colonel Frémont, surrounds himself with mystery and furnishes most 
of the thrills. Jessie’s father, Senator Benton, functions both as producer and 
director; other statesmen are allotted minor parts, and California furnishes part 
of the scenery. 

There is nothing in this volume to indicate that its author has made a serious 
study of easily available materials of the national history of the period covered. 
For example, he asserts on page 77 that the Webster-Ashburton Treaty was still 
before the Senate at the time of Polk’s inauguration, although it had been ratified 
two years before Polk had been elected, and it did not apply to either Oregon 
or California. 

Instead of utilizing accessible information, the author prefers to rely upon 
conjectures and to find mystery in events which are clear to those who have con- 
sulted the sources. He conjectures plots hatched by statesmen (pp. 17, 75-76), in- 
cluding Calhoun, Jackson, Benton, Buchanan, and the “hand-picked president,” 
Polk, all men who thoroughly distrusted each other. Polk even feared that Benton 
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and Calhoun would defeat the bill to appropriate money to finance the war 
against Mexico. ` i 

„Although students of his administration regard President Polk as an able 
executive, Mr. Scherer accepts the opinion of Benton and the Whigs that he was 
a puppet who was manipulated by able conspirators. He calls Polk a “chess- 
player” (in diplomacy), and he unintentionally convicts him of being a kidnaper 
by stating that Mrs. Polk was “only eighteen” at the time of her husband’s inaug- 
uration, although the President had married her more than twenty years earlier! 

Mr. Scherer adopts the Benton view that Frémont was persecuted by General 
Stephen W. Kearny. But the President selected Kearny to lead a military expedi- 
tion to California, and his authority was real, while Frémont’s authority was 
based on mysterious and nebulous “instructions” extracted from communications 
brought to him by Lieutenant Gillespie. Frémont admitted that this messenger 
had brought him no definite instructions to precipitate a revolution, and two 
significant letters, written on May 24, 1846, indicate that at the time he had no 
intention of doing so. To Benton he wrote: “I shall proceed directly homewards 
by the Colorado.” “He now goes home from here,” said Gillespie when speaking 
of Frémont in a letter to Larkin of the same date. Mr. Scherer quotes from both 
Frémont’s Memoirs and the Larkin Papers, where the letters may be found, but 
he does not mention these letters. 

Concerning Buchanan’s instructions to Consul Larkin, a copy of which 
Gillespie showed to Frémont, Mr. Scherer writes: 


Obviously, the President and the Secretary of State . . . expected the explorer not _ 
only to read it very carefully, but to read between the lines, and to extract from its 
verbosity the essential message and to act accordingly; while at the same time 
they wove, with many qualifying phrases, a pretty effective alibi for themselves in 
case anything went wrong (p. 97). 

The instructions were perfectly clear, and it requires genius to extract from words 
the opposite of their normal meaning. It is unnecessary to seek authority for the 
explorer’s actions when we remember that he was the same Frémont who of- 
ficiously issued his emancipation proclamation in 1861 and who defiantly refused 
to rescind it until ordered to do so by President Lincoln. 

The volume is written in a rather entertaining style. Persons who like. to 
imbibe their history from motion pictures may enjoy reading it. In neither case, 
however, should they feel that they have received accurate knowledge of the 
subject or the.period covered. 


University of California ; E. I. McCoxrmac 


J. STERLING MORTON. By James C. Olson. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 451. $3.50.) 
Tue present biography perhaps might best be described as the life record of 
a man who habitually said what he thought and did what he believed to be right, 
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without evasion or equivocation of any kind. It fell to my lot, in the first stage of 
my public career in Washington, to meet him through my official chief, Thomas 
Francis Bayard, then Secretary of State, whose political creed and high conceptions 
of public service he fully shared. 

J. Sterling Morton was born in northern New York, in 1832, of Scotch and 
New England ancestry, but his father soon migrated to Michigan, where Lewis 
Cass, soldier, statesman, and diplomat, then in the early stage of his career, was 
the dominant figure. Here, at the age of fourteen, Morton was matriculated as a 
student at Wesleyan Seminary, in the village of Albion. But on October 30, 1854, 
he married Caroline Joy French, and on the same day they set out for their 
future home. On their arrival in Bellevue, Nebraska, the best shelter they could 
find was a log cabin; but among their nearest neighbors were persons who had 
already achieved distinction, and the Mortons were received as a desirable acquisi- 
tion. In politics Morton was a reformer of the type that believes that progress is 
to be made by conservation as well as by eradication. He was a radical only for 
righteousness, He became a journalist and politician and also a farmer. He be- 
lieved in the conservation of political and social institutions as well as of the soil. 
In this way he quickly became a territorial leader, and from 1858, when he was 
twenty-six years old, until 1861 he was.secretary of Nebraska, and from time to 
time acting governor. As he maintained throughout the Civil War his allegiance 
to the Democratic party, he did not then politically prosper; but, both as a con- 
tributor to the press and a farmer and also as a charter member of the State Board 
of Agriculture, he urged the conservation of the soil and particularly the planting 
of trees, in which the country was notably deficient, and was the founder of 
Arbor Day. He also played a leading part in the development of railway trans- 
portation. As a tariff reformer, he aligned himself with the economists who 
leaned to free trade. 

On February 15, 1893, Morton received from President-elect Cleveland a tele- 
gram asking him to come to Lakewood, New Jersey, where, on his arrival two 
days later, he was invited to enter the cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture. His 
acceptance was received throughout the country with rejoicing, not only by tariff 
reformers but also by the advocates of clean and honest government. 

As a member of the cabinet, Morton sought to confine the expenditures of 
his department to objects of general public interest, and, while denouncing the 
free distribution of seeds and other forms of largess to secure the farmer vote, as 
a form of public bribery, he expanded the scientific work of his department, such 
as the Weather Bureau, agrostology, crop production, road improvement, and the 
study of foreign markets. In this way, while reducing the expenditures of his 
department, he also increased its efficiency, except as a dispenser of bribes for the 
“farmer vote.” He continued to denounce “free silver” and publicly urged the 
repeal of the law under which the government bought and hoarded silver in 
order to increase its market price. In this way he naturally antagonized the forces 
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of public corruption which, under specious pretenses, such as likening the “farm 
benefits” from the national treasury to a protective tariff, and other devices, seek 
to prolong their hold on power. 


New York City Jonn Basserr Moore 


DESERT CHALLENGE: AN INTERPRETATION OF NEVADA. By Richard 
G. Lillard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1942. Pp. viii, 388, ix. $4.00.) 


Tus book was designed for the general reader, whom it should attract by its 
stirring descriptions and lively—often journalistic and colloquial—style. It will 
also be read with interest by historians as a valuable supplement to Miss Mack’s 
more scholarly but less readable volume which ends with “the crime of ’73.” There 
are no footnotes, and “acknowledgements” take the place of bibliography, but the 
author has used a wide variety of materials and not only gives an effective synthesis 
of the work of others but shows considerable research on his own part. There are 
a dramatic section on the geology and natural history of the state and several vivid 
historical chapters on such topics as the emigrant trails—“hazard, misery, endless 
toil”—and “the evolution of a thoroughfare” from pony express to transcontinental 
planes. Much space is given to the mining industry, always the dominant one in 
the state, which has poured vast wealth into California and the East, and to the 
prospector and the mining camp, from the spectacular Virginia City and Gold- 
field to the modern company town. The treatment of the silver question, appearing 
significantly in the chapter “Scorned and Exploited,” would scarcely satisfy an 
economic historian. 

But the author attempts chiefly to analyze and explain a region and people in 
some respects unique in American history, and his treatment combines geography, 
climatology, economics, labor troubles, sociology, and political conditions with a 
considerable degree of success. Section and chapter headings such as the following , 
indicate the character of the material: “New West” (not “Old West”), “Choked 
and Retarded,” “California’s Colony,” “Fighting Back,” “Wobblies in Goldfield,” 
and “Wild West in Neon.” The reader’s general impression is one of overemphasis 
on certain sensational and bizarre aspects of Reno and Las Vegas.and the Nevadan 
rationalizations regarding them, and of insufficient attention to some aspects, more 
prosaic but more significant for the future, such as agriculture and irrigation, the 
homesteaders, especially the Mormon settlers, the livestock industry, mineral land 
laws, the operation of the Newlands Act of 1902 and the Pittman Act of 1922, 
recent activities of the Federal government, and the influence of the University 
of Nevada. But the author writes with intimate knowledge and affection, and if 
his attitude seems too defensive, he is also completely frank and withholds nothing. 

There are striking accounts of the men and groups who have “choked and 
retarded” the progress of the state—“railroad vampires,” mining promoters, cattle 
and sheep barons with their land and water monopoly, who have “sucked Nevada 
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like an orange.” They have made of it a land of absentee ownership, an economic 
colony of Eastern and Californian interests, a state characterized by corrupt politi- 
cians and migratory workers, a striking contrast to her neighbor Utah. (“The 
Mormons could have made Nevada into an agricultural wonderland,” p. 15.) 
There are thumbnail sketches of numerous figures, picturesque or significant, such 
as Death Valley Scotty and Senator William Stewart, who “well represents the 
democratic leadership that tried to control the Comstock until about 1865, when 
competitive enterprise began to give way to monopoly.” 

One of the most interesting contributions of the book is the story of the long. 
conflict over the waters of Lake Tahoe, which began with the “robber-baron , 
tactics” of the Donner Boom and Logging Company in the 1870’s but became a 
‘fierce and complicated fight after 1903 when the United States Reclamation 
Service inaugurated its Truckee-Carson project. The struggle dragged on through 
thirty years, involving the two states of California and Nevada, the Federal gov- 
ernment, the power company, farmers, resort owners, and “Tahoe Vigilantes,” 
_ and was finally settled in 1934 by Secretary Ickes in favor of Nevada farmers. 

The book as a whole should contribute to a better understanding of a little- 
known state. There are varied illustrations, a useful map, and an appendix listing 
recreational opportunities. 


University of Wyoming Laura A, WHITE 


DESERT SAINTS: THE MORMON FRONTIER IN UTAH. By Nels 
Anderson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. xx, 459. $4.00.) 


Nets Anderson's book Desert Saints is primarily a political and social history 
of the Mormons from the origin of their church in 1830 to the achieving of state- 
hood by Utah in 1896. The book gives only a brief account of the beginnings of 
the Latter-day Saint religion. The major portion of the narrative is a story of a 
people's struggle on the American frontier “against persecution, their reactions 
to opposition, and their adaptation to a desert environment in which they were 
forced to make their homes.” 

Desert Saints is not a pro-Mormon book; neither is it antagonistic to the 
founders of Utah. It is another. good volume of American frontier history, told 
in an unbiased way by a trained sociologist who had in his possession many 
previously unused community records, diaries, and Mormon church documents. 
. The author, however, is a Mormon, not by birth but by later affiliation. He lived 
in Utah for ten years during his early youth and has spent a great deal of time 
in the state while gathering material for this book. In style the study is vivid and 
pleasing; and it is embellished with four maps and forty plates. 

Early chapters delineate the story of the pre-Utah period of Mormon history. 
The account of the rise of a new religion on the American frontier, the bitter 
conflict between the Mormons and their neighbors in Ohio, Missouri, and later in 
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Illinois, and the migration of the Saints to Utah are told in an accurate and 
picturesque manner. 

Chapters three to twelve inclusive give an account of the political history of 
Utah from 1847 to 1896. The main thread of the narrative deals with the clash 
between the Saints and the Gentiles. Being professionally a sociologist, Mr. Ander- 
son is able to see and interpret the underlying social causes of the conflict. Inter- 
spersed throughout those chapters are short discussions of Utah’s frontier history, 
picturing Brigham Young’s people establishing homes, building numerous new 

“colonies, and—against the heavy odds of nature—conquering the desert. Also, 
some attention is given to Mormon emigration, land and water policies, and 
early Utah industries; but the discussions of these phases of Mormon history 
are brief. 

The last four chapters show most pointedly Mr. Anderson’s interest in sociology. 
From the local records of southern Utah communities he obtained data from 
which he pictured the social life of the Saints in their desert home. One chapter 
deals with government by the Mormon priesthood, another with the economics . 
of a typical Utah community, and a third with “Social Implications of Polygamy.” 
The author’s viewpoint is wholesome and accurate. His interpretation of polygamy 
in relation to the political and economic forces of the frontier should be helpful 
to sociologists and historians in obtaining a more adequate understanding of that 
phase of American history. 

This book hardly touches Mormon doctrine or theology, but Mr. Anderson 
does make it clear that the strength which brought success to these “desert Saints” 
was their adherence to their religious convictions. He shows that under the in- 
fluence ‘of their church the people developed what he terms “The Mormon Way ` 
of Living.” He closes his book with an exposition of that subject. 


Utah State Agricultural College Micron R. HUNTER 


THE LONG SHIPS PASSING: THE STORY OF THE GREAT LAKES. By 
Walter Havighurst. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. viii, 291. 
$3.00.) 


In writing his most recent book, The Long Ships Passing, Walter Havighurst 
has accomplished a stupendous job in a most creditable manner. He has gone . 
into the highways and byways along the shores of the Great Lakes and has 
gathered an immense amount of material, much of it unpublished until now. 
From this he has selected, with an admirable sense of values, sufficient to produce 
a panorama of the constantly changing life on these great inland seas. 

The book embraces a wide range of time, territory, and topics. Each paragraph 
teems with information and interest. There is not an idle, trivial, or uninteresting 
passage in it. He tells of the arrival of Etienne Brule on the shores of Lake Huron 
in 1612, followed by a succession of explorers and missionaries to all the lakes, 
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down through the fur-trading days. He traces the evolution of Great Lakes traffic 

from the birchbark canoe of the Indian, loaded with peltry, to the six-hundred- 

foot bulk freighters of today, which carry 15,000 tons of iron ore. He points out 

that the latter carry a ton of coal at less than it would cost to wheel it from the 
‘curb to a basement window. 

The author states that twenty-two vessels loaded five and a half million bushels 
of wheat on Lake Superior in only eight hours; that one hundred million tons of 
cargo pass through the locks at the Soo in an eight-month season, reminding one 
that this border town is similar to far-distant Port Said and Cristobal. 

There are stories of the beginning and growth of many cities on the Great 
Lakes—Chicago, in 1830, with but twelve families aside from the garrison at Fort 
“Dearborn; Duluth, with seven shanties in 1854; the population of Michigan leap- 
ing from 31,000 to 212,000 between 1830 and 1840, and that of Wisconsin from 
30,000 to 300,000 in the next decade. The author explains how and why history 
came first to the remote northern shores; why St. Ignace, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Mackinac had a history two hundred years before Cleveland and Chicago. 

The book sets forth how the mining of copper, the discovery and mining of 
iron ore in the Lake Superior region, and the ever-increasing demand for these 
products necessitated the construction of locks, deepening of channels, improve- 
ment of harbors, and the development of improved equipment for loading and 
unloading the ships. 

There is romance, drama, humor, and tragedy; also much of hardship and 
heroism. The author has had wide experience and travel and has carried with 
him an understanding and sympathetic mind. Bringing the subject up to the 
present, Mr. Havighurst presents impartially both sides of the highly controversial 
Deep Waterways project. The book reflects the author’s broad grasp of the 
economic importance of the Great Lakes. It is comprehensive, highly interesting, 
and fast-moving. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan JosePH AND EsTELLE BAYLISS 


THE MAN WHO MADE NEWS: JAMES GORDON BENNETT. By Oliver 
Carlson. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1942. Pp. xi, 440. $3.50.) 


Tuts is less a biography of James Gordon Bennett than a history of the New 
York Herald under his editorship. Mr. Carlson's thesis is that Bennett was the 
first American to view the newspaper in its modern sense: as a purveyor of up- 
to-the-minute news rather than as a literary journal or party organ. He develops 
this theme admirably. His excellent chapter on Bennett’s handling of the Ellen 
Jewett murder will force historians to give that sordid affair greater prominence in 
the story of American journalism, and his vivid descriptions of the methods used 
by the Herald to secure news ahead of competitors make exciting reading. He 
shows, too, that the Herald introduced many features regularly found in present- 
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day newspapers: sporting and society news, Wall Street reports, pictures and 
maps, systematic European coverage, and interviews. Readers will be convinced 
that Bennett deserves to be called the father of today’s sensational journalism. 

On historical matters Mr. Carlson is less sure of his ground. His judgments 
are frequently naive and lead him into unnecessary digressions which interrupt 
the flow of his narrative; at times the writing is so choppy that the reader feels 
he is scanning the front page of a newspaper rather than pursuing a well-knit 
interpretation of a period. Factual errors attest to the author’s lack of background. 
The Seven Years’ War ended in 1763, not 1760 (p. 28); the New England Primer 
was not first published in 1813 (p. 39); the famous Southern editor was named 
J. D. B. DeBow, not J. D. B. DuBow (p. 59); the first date set by the Millerites 
for the end of the world was March 21, 1843, not April 23, 1843 (p. 216); to say 
that the Compromise of 1850 left “only anger and bitterness in the North as well 
as the South” (p. 230) is no more true than the statement that every American 
newspaper but the Herald welcomed Kossuth to America (p. 245); slavery was 
not “relegated to the background in 1830” (p. 254); Preston Brooks was a repre- 
sentative, not a senator, when he cudgeled Senator Sumner (p. 265). 

More serious is Mr. Carlson’s failure to understand either the historical back- 
ground against which he writes or the subject of his biography. Bennett is pic- 
tured as a genius who remade American journalism; there is no hint of the 
surging democracy of the Jacksonian era which sent all editors scurrying to 
popularize their offerings. The author obviously does not consider his subject a 
product of the times, simply because his own understanding of the times is too 
meager to allow such a connection. Nor does he attempt to explain Bennett’s 
devious political course, other than to advance the opinion that the Herald’s edi- 
torial policy was shaped solely by a desire to attract readers. This does not explain 
why Bennett favored the Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Dred Scott Decision, why 
he supported Lincoln from secession to the Emancipation Proclamation and then 
leveled his guns against the President, why he spent his declining years lambasting 
the Radical Republicans. If his only concern was circulation building, he would 
not have followed this unpopular course. Did he write with sincere conviction, or 
because he favored the South, or to help preserve the Union? The author makes 
no attempt to answer these questions, and a reader ends the book knowing little 
more of the true nature of its central character than when he began. 

Mr. Carlson has not written the definitive study of Bennett; that task waits a 
biographer better steeped in the history of the pre-Civil War period. But his 
readable narrative will stand as the best book on an important American figure 
until such a volume appa and it cannot be ignored by students of social history 
or journalism. 


Smith College Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN AND ELECTION OF 1892. By George 
Harmon Knoles, Colorado State College of Education. [Stanford University 
Publications, University Series, History, Economics, and Political Science, 
Volume V, Number 1.] (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1942. 
Pp. 268. Cloth $2.75, paper $2.00.) 


Tuts excellent monograph, a final revision by Dr. Knoles of his doctor’s thesis, 
is the best account of the contest in 1892 now in print. In following the machina- 
tions of politicians or the maneuverings of diplomats, one does well to bear in 
mind that “far away from senate houses, battlefields, and kings’ antechambers the 
mighty tide of thought and action rolls on its wondrous course.” In 1892 one such 
tidal current sweeping the American people onward, clearly presented in the 
author’s treatment of the Populist party, was the tragic depression of the nineties. 
It alienated many voters from the party in power. Many Democratic speakers ex- 
plained these discontents as due to the influence of the McKinley Tariff Act, and 
historians usually name it as one of the major causes for the Republican defeat. 
The succeeding half century, however, indicates clearly that McKinley and Harri- 
son, rather than Cleveland, represented the tariff views of the American people 
during these decades. 

A second current affecting politics was the religious current. The author treats 
briefly one aspect of it, namely, the state school laws passed by the Republican 
legislatures in Wisconsin and Illinois. This entering wedge of government regula- 
tion caused the campaign in these states to be a fierce “biting, gouging, hair- 
pulling” battle—a struggle not very fully treated by the author. These laws 
alienated many Lutheran and Reformed German Americans who normally voted 
Republican, as well as many Roman Catholics. In addition, Catholics throughout 
the nation were offended when the Federal government began to withdraw its 
appropriations for sectarian Indian schools—a factor more important than in- 
dicated in the author’s analysis. In fact, the word “Catholic” does not appear in 
his excellent index. A tense struggle ensued during which important Catholic 
leaders publicly advocated the defeat of the Harrison administration. Another 
aspect of the religious current not discussed in this study, described neither in the 
Cleveland Papers nor in the Harrison Papers, is the secret wooing of the Mormon 
vote by the Republican high command at a cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars. Though pressed, Harrison refused to issue his Proclamation of Amnesty 
for polygamous Mormons until after the election, lest he be charged with issuing 
it to secure votes. ; 

A third current was the rising power of union labor. The author describes how 
the Homestead riots alienated many labor votes from the Republican party, but 
he does not mention that the party’s vice presidential candidate, Whitelaw Reid, 
whose New York Tribune had a long anti-labor record, had a similar influence. 
The Levi P. Morton Papers throw much light on this phase of the campaign. 

The political wheel-horses in each party fought the renomination of Cleveland 
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and Harrison. The resultant apathy affected the Republicans more than the Demo- 
crats. It is a high tribute to both presidents that they incurred the bitter opposition 
of political bosses who stood for ideals and practices in American economic and 
political life, which, if not checked, would have wrecked American democracy. 
The election of 1892 was a closer contest than is usually indicated; as the author 
states, 45.8 per cent of the popular vote was cast for Cleveland and 42.6 per cent 
for Harrison. Unfortunately, the tables which the author prepared on the selection 
of delegates, important convention votes, and the popular vote in a few significant 
early state elections and in the final national election were not printed, 

Dr. Knoles has utilized a wide variety of sources with much skill and dis- 
cernment. Only three suggestions occur to the reviewer in this connection. Perhaps 
too much reliance was placed on newspapers, especially the New York Herald. 
Additional accessible private papers might have been consulted for the one year 
involved, such as the papers of Morton, John Sherman, Hayes, Spooner, and Taft. 
Lastly, Matilda Gresham's Life of Walter O. Gresham, written largely by their 
injudicious son, Otto, is too often quoted by historians without due caution in 
checking its statements. The injunction to the historian in Ernst Bernheim’s 
Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode that he ought to have at least two inde- 
pendent witnesses for a statement of historic fact should always be applied to 
this work. 


Ohio University A. T. VoLWwILER 


THE AGE OF ENTERPRISE: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA. By Thomas C. Cochran and William Miller. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1942. Pp. x, 394. $3.50.) 


Tus is a work of outstanding merit. It is a stimulating and provocative book 
which arouses the enthusiasm and admiration of the reader because of its challeng- 
ing ideas, thought-provoking interpretations, and wide range of topics which are 
discussed. The authors of The Age of Enterprise have made a penetrating analysis 
of the development of industry in the United States and of the social, economic, 
and political effects of the impact of industrialism upon the life and habits of 
thought of the American people. They have given us the best account we have 
of the important role which the American businessman has played in the history 
of this country. The authors have drawn their material from standard secondary 
works; but, through the medium of pertinent quotations from contemporary 
sources, they have succeeded in vividly portraying the successive stages in our in- 
dustrial history; and by their skillful use of the contributions of recent research 
they have made clearer the growth of the institutions of business enterprise and 
their effect upon American society. The result is a work which henceforth must 
be considered indispensable for every student of American history. 

Furthermore, this is a timely book. Within recent years profound changes have 
taken place in the American business system. The government has entered impor- 
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tant fields of business and has assumed many functions which formerly were 
performed exclusively by private enterprise. The advantages and disadvantages of 
private enterprise are today the subject of much discussion. It is well, therefore, to 
recount at this time the story of the rise of American business and how the Amer- 
ican businessmen came to be regarded as our moral and intellectual leaders. 

The authors of The Age of Enterprise trace the development of industry in 
the United States from its infancy in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
to the present. They make clear the importance of the growth of population in 
widening the markets for manufactured goods and the stimulus given to the 
growth of industry by the improvement of transportation facilities. They show 
how American businessmen before the Civil War built up their industrial plants, 
created markets in the South and West for their products, and developed their 
financial machinery. Then in 1860, with the aid of Northwestern farmers, Amer- 
ican industrialists gained control of the national government. The authors empha- 
size the economic causes of the Civil War, without giving due consideration to 
other contributing causes; but they show clearly how Northern industry grew 
stronger than ever before during the conflict. Then follows an excellent chapter 
on how Herbert Spencer supplied the necessary philosophy to justify the monop- 
olistic tendencies of Big Business. The corrupt and crooked tactics of the railroad 
promoters are set forth in detail. But, in the struggle for survival, free competition 
was gradually weakened. American industrialists organized pools and trusts and 
finally holding companies to escape the perils of cut-throat competition; but it was 
not until the financier gained control that order was finally established. In suc- 
ceeding chapters the farmers’ and laborers’ battles with industrialists and financiers 
are described; and the unsuccessful efforts of the Progressives to curb Wall Street 
and restore private enterprise are adequately and judiciously retold. The follies of 
businessmen in the fabulous boom of the twenties are vividly recounted; but the 
authors discreetly avoid commenting at length on the New Deal’s ventures into 
the field of business and the position to which the businessman was consigned. 
They refrain, also, from prophesying about the future of the “union of business 
and government.” 

University of Cincinnati Recinarp C. McGrane 


` 


A MARITIME HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Introduction by the Honorable 
Fiorello H. La Guardia. Compiled by the Workers of the Writers Program 
of the Work Projects Administration for the City of New York. (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1941. Pp. xvii, 341. $3.00.) 


UNTIL two years ago Salem was almost our only important seaport to have 
a comprehensive account of its whole seagoing history. Since then there has been 
a veritable epidemic of such books, varying widely in quality. Some, like Salton- 
stall’s Ports of Piscataqua, have been individual ventures; others have resulted 
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from Doubleday-Doran's uneven “Seaport Series”; still others, particularly Boston 
and New York, are co-operative ventures of the W.P.A. Writers Projects. 

Despite the obvious risk of piecemeal treatment and lack of uniform control 
and style inherent in that last method, the W.P.A. volume Boston Looks Seaward 
is an excellent piece of work, in contrast to this volume about the port of New 
York. In this phase of what might be called port competition, New York has cer- 
tainly been outclassed by its rival to the eastward. While the New York volume 
serves the useful purpose of bringing together for the first time the whole three 
centuries of the port's development, including several previously neglected periods, 
the finished product resembles a string of beads, and not very highly polished 
beads at that. Most of the colorful episodes are recounted, and there are plenty of 
dates and figures, without more than a dozen obvious errors. 

The reader is left, however, without an adequate analysis of what made New 
York distinctive among American ports, while the maritime significance of certain 
critical periods has been slighted or overlooked. The experiences of New York as 
a Tory port during the Revolution, for instance, gained only passing mention; the 
bibliography does not include the excellent Abbott and Barck volumes, which 
could have thrown much light on those years. The generous space allotted to the 
voyage of the Empress of China might have been compressed a bit to indicate the 
efforts to build up trade with the French West Indies during the difficult years 
of postwar readjustment. The passages on the 1793-1812 period concentrate on the 
troubles of those years but fail to stress the rich neutral trading profits. The events 
which put New York definitely ahead of its rivals are mentioned piecemeal, with- 
out adequate co-ordination. Later, the obvious and tangible facts about the blue- 
ribbon liners crowd out the more far-reaching influence of the ubiquitous British 
tramp steamers. Nor are there enough of those little passages explaining exactly 

how ‘things worked, such as one finds in the Boston W.P.A. volume’s clear-cut 
` description of how a gang of longshoremen is “shaped up,” or how a pilot takes 
a vessel to sea. Altogether, while it is useful to have the high points of New 
York’s whole maritime story presented in a single volume, ample opportunity 
remains for a more critical and better co-ordinated work. 


Princeton University Rozert G. ALBION 


‘ 


THE AMERICAN IDEA. By Eugene T. Adams, Charles R. Wilson, Albert H. 
Garretson, Thomas H. Robinson, Sidney ]. French, Alfred Krakusin, John B. 
Hoben, George E. Schlesser, Howard B. Jefferson, Colgate University. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. Pp. 278. $1.75.) 


Nine members of the faculty of Colgate University have collaborated in this 
excellent introductory appreciation of the American democratic way of life. This 
work incarnates not only a reason for the faith that should be the intellectual pos- 
session of every American but a moving stimulus as well. Its purpose is to “catch 
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the spirit of America . . . its past . Y . its destiny . . . its culture, its psychology 
and its philosophy.” . l 

The American Idea is democracy revealed and interpreted in the realms of 
government, economics, science, art, literature, education, religion, and philosophy. 
The book is prefaced by a treatment of the historical background of American 
political democracy and concluded by an analysis of some enemies of the demo- 
cratic ideal. A very helpful list of general and specialized readings is appended. 

This essential democracy heralds the achievements of federalism in govern- 
ment, free private enterprise in economy, freedom of inquiry in science, realism 
in painting and literature, equal opportunity in education, tolerance in religion, 
and pragmatism in philosophy. 

The fundamental assumption of the democratic way of life is the sacredness 
of the “equality of man and the dignity of the individual.” Three basic principles 
spring from this assumption: the equal right of citizens to share in government, 
the greatest good of the greatest number being the ultimate objective of govern- 
ment, and the right of revolution. Four major steps comprise the development of 
American democracy: the colonial settlers securing a share in government, the 
institutionalizing of self-government in the Revolutionary and constitutional eras, 
the extension of political privileges for the many, and significant governmental 
techniques to share the ideals of democracy. 

In the main this study is a well-balanced and sane glorification of the American 
democratic ideal of life. It is the story of America coming of age culturally, her 
achievementts of self-reliance, and the relation of these values to their democratic 
background. The work might be expanded profitably, not only in the fields treated 
but also to include such realms‘as music, architecture, recreative sports, and world 
affairs. The super-realism in the consideration of literature and painting, at times, 
almost eclipses the idealistic theme. 

As the interpretative opinions of specialists, a considerable degree of familiarity 
with fields of culture explored is presupposed. This is an admirable summary for 
professors teaching those cultures, a splendid supplementary text for advanced 
college students; and a fine orientation volume for the average reader, when 
studied in connection with the suggested readings. 


Toledo, Ohio CHESTER F. DUNHAM 


AIRWAYS: THE HISTORY OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Henry Ladd Smith. [Awarded an Alfred A. Knopf 
Fellowship in History.] (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1942. Pp. xiv, 430, xv. 
$3.50.) 

Tuts is the story of the domestic airlines of the United States. The author 

supplies a historical introduction that stretches back to the December day in 1903 

when, on a lonely beach in North Carolina, man first flew; and even beyond, to 
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brief notations on some of the more striking nineteenth century studies in aero- 
nautical science. He devotes a chapter to the American air forces of 1917-18; but 
he really enters his subject when he reaches the spring of -1918 and the joint 
activities of the Post Office Department and the Army in inaugurating the world’s 
first air mail service. Almost twenty-five years of notable technical development, 
enormous expansion of the facilities of air transportation, and mounting public 
appreciation of the service and readiness to patronize it have elapsed since the 
first load of mail was flown between New York and Washington. There have 
been occasional temporary setbacks, bitter conflicts, premature enthusiasms that 
fostered vain hopes, and intermittent reminders of the seamy side of politics and 
of finance; but in reading the record as a whole, as Mr. Smith sets it forth, the 
setbacks and the maneuvering and the chicanery appear as temporary disturbances, 
sporadic eddies that never seriously interfered with the steady progress that the 
scientists and engineers and operating men were making toward better, more 
useful, and more economical aircraft and better ways of using them. 

The period of air transportation's history is long enough to allow a certain ` 
amount of perspective. It is still short enough so that many of those who had 
leading parts in its earliest stagés are still active, and their personal recollections 
are available to the historians. Personal reminiscence, collected at first hand, is an 
almost indispensable source material for the historian in such a field. Pilots and 
engineers and the founders of airlines have not been very prone to writing diaries 
or memoirs, and contemporary press accounts of early developments were fre- 
quently so romantic or so ill-informed as to furnish a better clue to what the lay 
public was thinking than to the truth of what was happening. Mr. Smith has 
made diligent use of personal interviews and correspondence with leading figures 
in air transport development, especially with those who played the most promi- 
nent parts in the years from 1928 to 1935. 

It is the first.serious attempt at a full-length historical study of the subject. It 
is not wholly satisfactory; but it has many merits, and the subject is by no means 
an easy one. In dealing with air transportation proper, Mr. Smith has made an 
admirable selection of the more significant events and has rendered a well-balanced 
judgment of the respective parts played by the various groups of men who con- 
tributed to the development, from the pioneer pilot, with an irresistible deter- 
mination to stay in the “flying game” at any cost, to the managers and organizers 
and makers of mergers. He started without prejudices, and his determination to 
be fair is manifest. 

The treatment of the early history of aviation, on the other hand, presents only 
a very limited selection of the notable events of the time, and not a wholly rep- 
resentative one. The exhibition flyers who thrilled county-fair audiences with 
displays of acrobatics in the air were hardly so representative of progress toward 
a practical use of the airplane as to deserve about 80 ‘per cent of the total space 
devoted to the years between 1908 and 1917 in a history of air transportation. 
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Imaginative men were already speculating upon the ways in which the aircraft 

might best be’ given commercial employment. Mr, Smith notes that a bibliography 
` of the years 1909-16 included sixty-five references to air transportation of various 
sorts, but he gives no clue to the content of any of them. 

Unfavorable comment must also be made upon an overeagerness for pic- 
turesqueness of expression that produces some highly readable but somewhat 
misleading phrases, and upon a willingness to accept and make use of contem- 
porary epithet that is characterized by a reference to businessmen concerned with 
the administration of aircraft production in 1917-18 as “swivel-chair Colonels,” 
and to one of the industrial groups then active as “the Detroit Gang.” Regrettable, 
too, is the profusion of small errors, especially in names, one of the more startling 
being the substitution of “National Advisory Council for Aviation” for the very 
well-known National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Those who have themselves been active in air transportation over the last 
twenty years will turn with greatest interest to the six chapters in which the story 
is told of the air mail cancellations of 1934 and the aftermath. lt was there that 
conflict was most bitter, that the need for careful research by the historian was 
greatest, and that the greatest responsibility for interpretation of the factual record 
was placed upon the writer. Mr. Smith has made a careful and a sympathetic 
examination of the position of all parties to the air mail investigation; and in the 
chapter entitled “Who Is the Villain?” he concludes that there was no villain. 
Walter F. Brown was the Postmaster General in the Hoover administration. 
“This,” says Mr. Smith, following upon many pages of summary of the Brown 
policies and their energetic enforcement, “is a man with a vision,” and “no one 
could ever show that Postmaster General Brown had acted other than for the 
public interest.” 

Only the domestic airlines enter the record. All mention of the international 
routes, and of the development of Pan American Airways, is excluded. 


Washington, D. C. Epwarp WARNER 


THE SINEWS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. By Roy A. Foulke, Manager, 
Specialized Report Dept., Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. (New York: Dun and 
Bradstreet. 1941. Pp. 418.) 


Crenit, “man’s confidence in man,” is the sinews of American commerce. 
That is the theme of this book, commemorating the centennial of the founding of 
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Dun and Bradstreet, well-known mercantile agency. The author endeavors to` 


provide a “credit interpretation of American economic life.” Beginning with the 
financing of Jamestown and Plymouth, he discusses the sources of borrowed capi- 
tal throughout our history. Much of the operating capital of colonial merchants 
originated with the English factor who allowed long credit terms, usually a year 
at least, to the American importer, who granted them to the storekeeper, who in 
turn advanced them to his customers, usually farmers able to pay only once a 
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“year, at harvest. Mr. Foulke also devotes considerable space to monetary history, 
since specie was scarce until the 1850's and “that very scarcity “conditioned” the 
colonial business mind to liberal terms of sale and created the most favorable 
environment to demonstrate the indispensability of credit to commercial and 
industrial progress” (preface). About the time of the American Revolution many 
modern credit institutions were born; fire and marine insurance companies ap- 
peared, at first investing their funds in mortgages; commercial banks began in 
1781, followed later by mutual savings banks, building and loan associations, etc. 
In recent years agencies of the Federal government have been important sources 
of credit. The early history of each of these is sketched and a helpful bibliography 
„attached to the chapter end. 

Against this background the need for an information center on merchants’ 
credit standing is obvious. The first mercantile agency was founded in New York 
in 1841 by Lewis Tappan. This firm was later taken over by Robert G. Dun in 
1859, and by combination with a rival concern, begun by John M. Bradstreet in 
1849, the modern enterprise of Dun and Bradstreet was formed in 1933. Robert 
Dun rated 20,268 firms in his first volume in 1859; in 1940 the company rated 
2,156,000 firms, large and small. Credit ratings must be kept up to date: an 
average of over four thousand changes a day were made during the first half of 
1941. Well told is the story of how this credit reporting is and was done. Early 
credit reporters traveling through the West “came to recognize from sheer experi- 
ence the little badges of candor and deceit in the men they interviewed” (p. 335). 

Mr. Foulke does not carry through his original plan of giving a credit inter- 
pretation of Amierican economic life. After reaching the mid-nineteenth century 
he lapses into the easier task of explaining the rise of the mercantile agency. A 
credit interpretation of our economic history requires more than brief accounts of 
the first few institutions of each type and certainly calls for more space devoted 
to investment banking and less to the mercantile agency. On the other hand, an 
explanation of the rise of the mercantile agency does not require the story of 
Jamestown’s financing, the history of pawnbroking, building and loan associa- 
‘tions, and personal loan companies, and certainly not sixty dull pages explaining 
twenty-nine Federal lending agencies of recent vintage. Mr. Foulke’ knows eco- 
nomics, is careful in the use of historical facts, and writes well. It is unfortunate 
that he did not limit himself to the background and history of his company. That 
part of the book is excellent. 


University of Illinois Donato L. KEMMERER 


ADMIRAL SIMS AND THE MODERN AMERICAN NAVY. By Elzng E. 
Morison. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1942. Pp. xiv, 547. $5.00.) 
Tuis is a scholarly book based upon a wide reading of manuscript and printed 

sources and conversations with numerous naval officers, both active and retired. 

The principal manuscript sources are the Sims Collection, the Key and Murdock 
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Papers, and the naval archives in Washington. This first volume of a young 
historical writer shows unusual poise of judgment, clarity of diction, and maturity 
of thought. In his prefacé he points out some of the limitations of a civilian 
biographer working in a technical field. On the other hand, the civilian has at 
least one qualification that is often denied the writer who has worn the naval 
uniform. He approaches his task with a mind free of service prejudices. The 
conservative officer may feel that this book does not do full justice to the con- 
servative point of view. The present writer, however, records his strong impres- 
sion that the author has not permitted his natural sympathies for his hero to 
submerge the high standards of the judicial historian. Both the general and the 
special reader will find much of interest in this work. 

As the title indicates, the volume includes not only the life but the naval times 
of Sims—the latter to the extent that it is necessary to explain the former. Since 
Sims was the great naval insurgent of his period, long the leader of a minority 
radical group, naval reform is especially stressed. As a reformer he had little use 
for tact; he was a hard hitter who forced attention by candid or sensational state- 
ment. Sims was not a brilliant student when young; he developed late. He did 
not wake up, he said, until ten years out of Annapolis. The three years that he 
spent at Paris as naval attaché, 1897-1900, opened his eyes to the imperfections of 
the American Navy and were the turning point of his career. In the years fol- 
lowing on the China Station he established himself in the role of reformer through 
his numerous reports dealing with gunnery problems and ship design. As inspector 
of target practice he greatly improved the firing of the Navy and laid the founda- 
tions of its modern gunnery. He was the proponent of the dreadnaught and 
crossed swords with Senator Hale and Admiral Mahan. Another matter that he 
had much at heart was the creation of a naval general staff. So great was its need 
that something of the sort has been recently provided by executive order. 

The climax of Sims’s career came in 1917-19, when he commanded the United 
States naval forces operating in European waters, with headquarters in London. 
His claims to naval greatness rest upon his administrative duties during his twenty 
months in this command. The maximum forces under him were about 370 ships, 
5,000 officers, and 70,000 men, with 45 bases of operations. His opinion that “fight- 
ing is one of the smallest aspects of military operations”—rather an extreme state- 
ment of a basic truth—is not popularly held. His administrative method is summed 
up in his saying, “I pick the best man I can find to do the work and then trust 
him.” This left him time for the larger aspects of his task. He never kept his 
officers and men at a distance but established intimate relations with them. His 
service after the war as president of the Naval War College was something of an 
anticlimax. Until the end he interested himself in reforms—prohibition, airplanes 
as against battleships, wider education at Annapolis, and promotion of officers 
based on merit. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES O, PAULLIN 
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PREFACE TO PREPAREDNESS: THE WASHINGTON DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE AND PUBLIC OPINION. By C. Leonard Hoag. Intro- 
- duction by Admiral H. E. Yarnell. (Washington: American Council on 
Public Affairs. 1941. Pp. 205. Cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) 


Preface to Preparedness is a detailed, documented study of the public opinion 
campaign waged in the United States during 1920-21 in behalf of disarmament. 
The historical significance of Mr. Hoag’s study lies in the fact that this was the 
first public opinion campaign concerned with an international problem after the 
defeat of the Treaty of Versailles, the first to have the use of the new factors of 
radio, increased coverage of foreign news, and the political power of women, and 
it was a campaign in which the public was successful. For future historians it may 
serve as a preview of the second postwar period when the public may again be 
weary with war, eager for “normalcy,” insistent upon economy, and determined 
to have peace. This mood of the early twenties was channeled into effective 
action for disarmament. Mr. Hoag gives the early statements of private individuals 
and of organizations, traces their snowballing effect and comes to the conclusion 
that “It is conceivable that the conference might not have been called had not an 
overwhelming national opinion expressed its desire so effectively.” Political leader- 
ship was given by Senator Borah, who: said, “We can only hope to get disarma- 
ment if we organize and direct and utilize the public opinion of the different 
nations and the moral force of the peoples of the different countries.” 

Mr. Hoag’s study is based on an examination of the records of private organ- 
izations and newspaper files. lt does not attempt to explain why people felt the 
way they did about disarmament, but it describes the steps they took to put their 
feelings on record. It illustrates the cycle in which public opinion works, first the 
initial enthusiasm resulting in pressure, which in this case was responsible for 
the convening of the conference and for insisting that it carry on, then the gradual 
lessening of energy, and finally the almost complete lack of interest in effective 
implementation. In the case of the Washington Disarmament Conference, in spite 
of the fact that the “public’s capacity for concentrated thought on foreign affairs” 
was exhausted, the treaties were ratified with some help from the organizations 
which had promoted the conference. Several of the most potent groups were 
organizations of women. Mr. Hoag declares that “The part which the women of 
the nation took in this movement has-been largely ignored. Yet they contributed 
such remarkable leadership and organizing skill to the campaign for disarmament 
that a high official of the Republican Party was reported to have said: ‘If the 
. women had not had the vote, there would have been no conference.’ ” It should 
be remembered that women had just received the right to vote; the politicians did 
not know what the group of two million new voters would do; consequently, 
women had a fleeting moment of political importance and deference. 

Mr. Hoag’s study is an interesting record of the power of public opinion when 
it has a single issue on which to concentrate. Similar studies of the Nye munitions 
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investigation and the neutrality campaigns would probably suggest the same 
generalization, that public opinion is sufficiently strong in its single-minded 
enthusiasm to blot out political obstacles, but that its understanding of the intri- 
cacies of a situation such as the connection between the Navy, defense policy, and 
foreign policy is limited and that the staying power of public opinion is not usually 
equal to its power of initiation. 


Chicago, Illinois Louise Lronarp WRIGHT 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1927. Three volumes. [Department of State.] (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1942. Pp. lxxxi, 565; cvi, 841; xcvii, 885. $1.50; 
$2.00; $2.00.) , 


American diplomacy in 1927 was marked by an uncertain isolationism. The 
year was not uneventful, yet it ended with the important problems still unsolved. 
The United States took the initiative in calling together the Geneva Conference 
for the Limitation of Naval Armament but failed to reach an agreement with 
Great Britain on the cruiser categories which were the chief item of business. 
Faced with civil strife and dangerous anti-foreign demonstrations in China 
(recorded in 500 pages of documents), American authorities struggled with 
decisions involving sanctions and military action, found it impossible to protect 
the lives and property of American nationals,.and ordered measures of partial 
evacuation. Little progress was made in negotiations touching the status of foreign 
concessions or extra-territorial rights. In’ Mexico the perennial dispute over Amer- 
ican oil interests flared threateningly, and Dwight Morrow was sent to make a 
fresh approach to it. Yet friction was only temporarily allayed. Marines saw action 
in Nicaragua and gave a good account of themselves, but the formulation of a 
new policy governing intervention in Latin America was left for the future. 

Numerous economic problems called for attention. Negotiations were initiated 
for the drafting or revision of commercial agreements with Latin-American and 
European nations, and the interpretation of most-favored-nation clauses was 
discussed at length. Criticism of “dollar diplomacy” resulted in a circular instruc- 
tion warning diplomatic officers not to undertake “relationships involving the 
responsibility of the Department” in connection with the negotiation of foreign 
loans by American bankers (I, 312). On several occasions the government inter- 
ceded in favor of American business concerns when the award of contracts or 
franchises seemed to warrant it. These instances were not, however, sufficiently 
important or numerous to suggest that economic relations between nations were 
being channeled through public officials in a new or significant fashion. 

Diplomacy too often bore the impress of postwar reaction. Conferences called 
to consider world-wide economic conditions, and more specifically the “Abolition 
of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions,” studiously avoided the 
question of tariff levels. A proposal by members of the Princeton and Columbia 
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faculties to revise the inter-allied war debts brought a sharp rejoinder from 
Secretary Mellon. 

Meanwhile Kellogg sought to avoid all political and military commitments 
without incurring the stigma of aloofness. American representatives were allowed 
to participate only in technical discussions of the disarmament question. Action 
by the League of Nations to set up a Security Committee for exploratory pur- 
poses met with strong disapproval. Delegates to a Conference of International 
Jurists were forbidden to take part in “the drafting of new international legisla- 
tion embodying changes in the’ existing systems of law of the Nations of the 
Western Hemisphere” (I, 366). 

The temper of the times is different now, and it is possible that we shall see 
no return to the evasiveness and the continentalism that marked American policy 
fifteen years ago. Yet the problems of postwar reconstruction will unquestionably 
test American statesmanship again, perhaps more severely than before. The 
documents here presented offer but few suggestions for the policies of the future, 
but they do give convincing proof of the importance of preparing for the respon- 
sibilities of peace, even in time of war. 


University of Washington CHARLES M. GATES 


THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE. By Eleanor E. Denni- 
son. (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1942. Pp. xviii, 207. 
$2.50.) 


By what is apparently a happy coincidence, the publication of Westphal’s 
monograph on the House Committee on Foreign Affairs was followed a few 
months later by the appearance of Dr. Dennison’s study of the even more impor- 
tant Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The two studies supplement each other 
and, taken together, give a fairly comprehensive view of congressional influence 
in foreign affairs. Under ordinary circumstances the action of these committees, 
and especially that of the Senate committee, is practically equivalent to that of 
the respective houses of Congress. 

Dr. Dennison’s monograph is divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
the historical development of the Senate committee from its creation in 1816 to 
the present time, including such matters-as appointment of members, selection 
of the chairman and relations with the President, the Department of State, and 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. She justly criticizes the seniority rule 
in the selection of the chairman and the appointment of members on the basis of 
political expediency rather than with reference to qualifications and fitness to 
handle the specialized problems coming before the committee. 

A difficult phase of the work of the committee is that of bringing about effec- 
tive co-operation with the President and Secretary of State in handling foreign 
* relations. Frequently the committee has not been in harmony with those officers 
and, as Dr. Dennison points out, there has been a lack of co-operation even when 
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party opposition was not a factor. In' the hands of a strong chairman, such as 
Sumner, Lodge, or Borah, the committee may become virtually a Department of 
Foreign Relations in addition to the Department of State. These chairmen regarded 
the Senate as a co-ordinate, not a subordinate, body in the conduct of foreign 
relations. Borah even went so far as to carry on direct dealings with foreign gov- 
ernments, as in the case of his cable of 1927 to President Calles of Mexico regard- 
ing the oil dispute. In the 1870’s this extra-constitutional development was tem- 
porarily checked by the removal of Sumner from the chairmanship—the only 
instance of such removal which has occurred. 

In an interesting chapter on the sectional distribution of committee member- 
ship, Dr. Dennison points out that during the critical period from 1925 to 1941 
the chairmanship of the committee was held by senators from the mountain sec- 
tion—an area least likely to be sensitive to world problems. 

The second part of the study deals with the work of the committee in con- 
nection with three questions of American foreign policy—the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, the Cuban Question of 1895-98, and the World Court. These examples 
were chosen because they influenced the subsequent course of our foreign policy. 

A valuable foreword is contributed by Senator Thomas of Utah, himself a 
member of the committee. The book is equipped with a bibliography and 
appendixes giving complete lists of the members of the committee, alphabetically 
and by congresses. The book as a whole is a worth-while and timely treatment 
of the subject. l 


University of Illinois — Jonn M. Maruews 


FREE SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES. By Zechariah Chafee, jr., Langdell 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 634. $4.00.) ` 


Ir history and special pleading are not to be mixed, it is fortunate that 
Zechariah Chafee is ignorant of the rule. For he has put the two ingredients 
within the same covers and neither is the worse for the contagion. His book, in 
fact, is at once A Plea for Personal Liberty, An Account of Free Speech in the 
United States, and A Definition of Tolerance as a Term in the Equation of, 
Public Policy. His earlier essay is to this volume rather a literary ancestor than 
a first edition. He has used the score of years which intervenes to take account of 
the suggestions of critics, to keep abreast of events, to reach out after a larger 
understanding. The result is a superb piece of craftsmanship, in which detail is 
given direction, a tolerant attitude is maintained toward intolerance, and passion 
breaks in on objectivity at just the right moment. It takes no more than a para- 
graph thus to proclaim it the definitive work in its field—and to save space in 
which to note a number of matters which lie without the author’s appointed ambit. 

It is easy to place the book. It stands in the great liberal tradition, and that is 
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its weakness as well as its strength. For that tradition makes freedom of speech 
a right of man. And, although Chafee’s interest roams more widely, his accent 
always falls upon the right of the individual to speak his own mind. But, although 
the subject is not explored, liberty of talk has a therapeutic role in society. Sanely 
used it provides a safety valve against the friction generated by the status quo. 
Make it free and useless speech, or let the amenities decree that whatever is said 
must be said decently—and tolerance becomes respectable. At Bug Corner, Chi- 
cago, or Columbus Circle, New York, or the Marble Arch, London, sedition is 
consumed by the flame of its utterance. And, far more important, free speech is 
a political device. It is in the large—not along the pathological fringe—the vehicle 
through which, under the representative system, public opinion is conveyed to 
the government. 

And here the liberal heritage proves a handicap. The ancient norm stems from 
an individualistic philosophy. It exists in a realm of natural rights.which lies out- 
side the province of government. It is not the positive thing upon which office and 
responsibility can be imposed in a going political order. The concept Chafee 
employs stresses the right of the individual to be outspoken; it is little concerned 
with putting him into position to say a straight say. Opinion is a processed com- 
modity; its quality and integrity depend in no small measure upon the materials 
out of which it is fashioned. It cannot run sound and pure if the stream of in- 
formation upon which it feeds is blocked or corrupted. If there is seditious utter- 
ance, the government ought to make sure that the fault is not its own. To safe- 
guard freedom of speech when, because of lack of knowledge, the speaker is not 
entitled to an opinion: may be worth while. But opinion in the mass is far more 
important, and a duty rests upon public officials to see that it is informed. If it 
is not, a threat hangs heavy over the whole government. 

Free speech is essential to the operation of the political process. ,Yet, unless 
instrumented by access to knowledge, it presents a curious paradox. It flourishes 
when the course of events is routine; it withers in a period of stress and strain. It | 
is accepted when there are no great questions to try men’s souls; it is abridged, or 
even denied. When heading into the unknown the critical faculties of the nation 
must be on the alert. The war gives sharp definition to this curious situation. 
For war, as even the holder of an apprentice’s card in history knows, is a treach- 
erous instrument of public policy with a terrific kick-back. Military victory is the 
means; yet it usurps the place of the end. The people lose their perspective, and 
even courts, as Chafee’s instances demonstrate, succumb to the contagion. For 
the nation “the clear and present danger” is the state of hysteria. Against it free- 
dom of speech, based upon adequate information, is a national necessity. It is an 
essential of intellectual balance, without which the discipline which must be 
imposed doesn’t make sense or comes as a mandate from on high. And without 
it a people can never translate success at arms into the peace they seek. 

So Chafee’s excellent book is concerned with a good thing badly in need of 
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reform, Our society is no longer that of Milton or of Mill, and a usage they 
treasured needs to be suited to our later needs. As we move'into a new order of 
society, free speech cannot be left to stand pat. There is no longer occasion to 
present a bill of rights to a Stuart king. But, as contract moves toward status and 
free men become the vassals of a regimented industry, the ancient liberties need 
to be freshly asserted. But to the common man their focal points are coming to 
be job, opportunity, security. Safeguards as of old will no longer do when dangers 
have moved to a new front. There are, of course; areas within which the govern- 
ment must preserve secrecy. But their concern is operation rather than policy, and 
their rightful domain is extremely narrow. The necessity for haste, secrecy, deny- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy easily becomes sanctions behind which to hide 
incompetence, irresponsibility, downright betrayal. The great threat to free speech 
does not lie in locking up radicals. It lies in putting the conduct of government 
out of reach of popular criticism. Without reliable information whereon to feed, 
the expression of opinion is at best little more than an inarticulate cry and at 
worst a national danger. For all its currency Chafee’s book is a great historical 
document; it reveals an institution suited to its generation trying gallantly to 
carry on in an alien age. 


Yale Law School Watton HAMILTON 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA FOR AMERICANS. By Alfred Leroy 
Burt. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 279. $3.00.) 


Drawinc on a background of residence and university teaching on both sides 
of the border, Professor Burt has written a balanced and readable history of 
Canada, which he hopes will develop a better understanding of our northern 
neighbor and ally. He tells the story of Canadian political development from the 
days of French settlement to Canada’s “own declaration of war” in 1939, with 
recurring attention to relations between the French and English populations, be- 

` tween Canada and England, and between Canada and the United States. To the 
crisply told account of federation and the admission of new provinces he adds an 
account of the later growth of Canadian nationalism, a development for which 
American policies were in large part responsible. Here, as in his treatment of the 
American Revolution, the War of 1812, the framing of the Dominion constitu- 
tion, and various economic policies of the Dominion, Professor Burt is writing the 
history of the United States as well as of Canada, drawing at times on some of his 
earlier writings. The Canadian point of view on these topics should prove stimu- 
lating to American historians as well as to the general readers to whom his volume 
is primarily directed. 

Chronological organization is interrupted three times by chapters on “Life in 
New France,” “Furs and the Great West,” and “How Canada Is Governed.” Into 
his political framework Professor Burt has woven much economic and consider- 
able social history, as, for example, of fur trade, agriculture, lumbering and 
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mining, industry, railroads, the West and its mounted police, religion, education 
(sketchily), and newspapers (before 1820). A few figures in economic as well as 
many in political life are firmly portrayed. The interests of the French Canadians 
and the policies of the Catholic church are constantly recognized; the Scotch, 
Irish, Ulstermen, American Loyalists, English, Indians, half-breeds, and eastern 
Europeans in Canada receive due attention. The emergence of farmers’ and labor 
parties since the first World War is noted, as are some economic problems of the 
recent depression, but there is no treatment of labor or ‘social-insurance legislation 
or of developments in public health and housing. Art, literature, music (except 
the folk music of Quebec and the songs of the voyageurs), and science are 
neglected. Women are rarely mentioned. 

End papers in blue and white show, not too clearly, political boundaries, rail- 
road lines, and cities, locate chief resources'and products, and note some physical 
features. Five black-and-white maps show political boundaries from 1755 to 1873; 
others show the fur-trading country and Canada’s railways in 1860. Five Bengough 
cartoons deal with Dominion politics. Particularly effective are the forty-four pages 
(unpaged) of illustrations, carefully selected to show outstanding men, occupa- 
tions, aspects of social life, and many historic scenes or events. Footnote citations 
are dispensed with. A selected reading list is appended. The volume is well in- 
dexed. The availability of a textbook edition suggests the use of the volume in 
college courses. 


Columbia University Eruinc M. Hunt 


THE KNIGHT OF EL DORADO: THE TALE OF DON GONZALO 
JIMENEZ DE QUESADA AND HIS CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA, 
NOW CALLED COLOMBIA. By Germán Arciniegas. Translated by Mildred 
Adams. (New York: Viking Press. 1942. Pp. 301. $3.00.) 


Tuose interested in inter-American affairs have long urged the mutual trans- 
lation of the books of the Americas into the major American languages as a 
step in the process of hemispheric understanding. Under the stimulus of the war- 
time need for solidarity that policy is reaching gratifying fruition. This English 
edition of Germán Arciniegas” Jiménez de Quesada (Bogotá, 1939) is a worthy 
addition to the growing list of Hispanic-American books available to North 
American readers whose Spanish and Portuguese are not equal to tackling the 
originals. à 

Señor Arciniegas’ subject is one to warm the blood not only of his fellow 
Colombians but of Americans in general—the epic deeds and quixotic person- 
ality of the doughty licenciate Don Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, conqueror of 
the New Kingdom of Granada for the Emperor Charles V. The story has been 
told before, in Spanish and in the English pages of R. G. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. But, as the author justly observes, the exploits of the conquistador of the 
Chibchas have remained overshadowed by the more famous, if no less strenuous, 
deeds of Pizarro and Cortés. Arciniegas’ account of Quesada’s expedition from 
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Santa Marta on the Caribbean, up the steaming valley of the Magdalena and 
thence to the temperate mountain shelf of Bogotá in the eastern Andes; of his 
encounter there with Federmann, runaway agent of the Venezuelan Welzers, 
and with Pizarro’s rebellious lieutenant Benalcdzar; and, finally, of the pathetic 
later career and death of the octogenarian conqueror, is calculated to help regain 
` for Quesada his rightful place in the popular mind. 

This book is intended for the general reader, rather than for the historical 
specialist. Asserting that recent investigation of Quesada’s career “proves that 
everything about Quesada and his whole history is uncertain,” the author con- 
cludes that for his purpose this fact “establishes the triumph of the novel over 
history as such.” Hence he does not hesitate to endow the dusty memory of the 
conqueror with human motives for which direct evidence is lacking and to evoke 
as a background for his subject a vivid picture of Europe and the Spanish Indies 
in the sixteenth century. A species of literary intuition impels Arciniegas to 
suggest that in the chivalresque figure of Quesada, Cervantes found inspiration 
for the hidalgo of similar name who became Don Quixote. But despite this 
frequently imaginative treatment of the subject, the reader familiar with the 
sources for Quesada’s biography will find evidence that Arciniegas has built 
unobtrusively but firmly upon documentary materials and the most recent critical 
studies of them. 


Northwestern University James Fercuson Kine 


LA FORMACION HISTORICA DE LA PROVINCIA DE CORDOBA. Por 
Enrique Martinez Paz, Director del Instituto. [Universidad Nacional de 
Córdoba, Instituto de Estudios Americanistas, Número V.] (Córdoba: Im- 
prenta de la Universidad. 1941. Pp. xv, 292.) 


Tue histary of Argentina has in the past been written mostly by those asso- 
ciated with the interests and ambitions of the dominant city and province of 
Buenos Aires. In recent years efforts have been made by a number of able his- 
torical scholars in the provinces to correct this distorted picture. The volume 
before us belongs in this category. The text appeared originally as a chapter in 
Volume IX of the Historia de la nación argentina, a comprehensive co-operative 
work which is appearing under the auspices of the Argentine National Academy 
of History. This separate edition is fortified with voluminous footnotes, omitted 
from the original publication, and also with an index of persons and an extensive 
bibliography. The resultant volume covers some 290 pages in place of the hun- 
dred allotted to it in the Historia, and provides about the most useful and authori- 
tative survey available of the formative years of this i inportik province after the 
separation of Argentina from Spain. 

The author, distinguished professor in the law faculty of the University of 
Cérdoba and director of its Institute of Americanist Studies, declares in the 
preface that he has not undertaken to write a chronicle of Córdoba but “simply 
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to reconstruct . . . the series of events which have created Córdoba as a provin- 
cial entity, and explain the part they have played in the . . . struggle between 
autonomy and centralism which constitute the whole plot of our history.” The 
volume, therefore, “is an attempt at interpretation of the vicissitudes of national 
organization as seen from the interior of the country.” Although this is necessarily 
a federalist interpretation, the author is careful to dissociate himself from the 
efforts of present-day Argentine fascists to rehabilitate the memory of the famous 
dictator Rosas. 

The book covers the years 1810-62, closing with the final achievement of na- 
tional unity under Bartolomé Mitre. It is perhaps most valuable for the balanced 
picture it gives of the regime of the provincial caudillos during the preceding 
decades: dictatorship and one-party government, exterminating its enemies, 
forcibly imposing its political, religious, and social convictions upon the citizenry, 
tolerating no freedom of thought or expression; totalitarianism without the intel- 
lectual baggage of modern fascism. Yet the provincial governors of this unhappy 
era were not always of such crude and sinister instincts as tradition ascribes to 
them. Many of them were men of intelligence and honorable antecedents who 
struggled valiantly to maintain order and legality in a society brutalized and 
impoverished by constant military revolt and usurpation. The provincial legis- 
lature generally functioned with fair regularity, even though dominated by an 
arbitrary governor, and among the deputies were men of the highest moral and 
intellectual caliber in the community. But inevitably the strong, ruthless, astute 
leader, often barbarous and uncouth, found his way to the top as the sole embodi- 
ment of public order, until infiltration of more liberal ideas brought the age of the 
caudillos gradually to an end. The early history of the province of Cérdoba as 
depicted by Dr. Martinez Paz is a running commentary upon this theme. 


Harvard University C. H. HARING 


THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS: A HISTORY. By Dana Gardner 
Munro, William Stewart Tod Professor of Public Affairs, Princeton Univer- 
sity. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1942. Pp. ix, 650. $4.00.) 


A TEXTBOOK on Latin-American history is ordinarily of interest to publishers 
and teachers in the field. The general public is not yet ready for detailed accounts, 
and thus far college and university students have taken what was recommended. 
Professor Munro’s book is of special value to the latter because of the unusual 
clearness of organization and language. Latin America is the only continent whose 
history is taught in one semester (occasionally two) and as a rule from single- 
volume texts. It takes boldness of purpose to satisfy this need. Furthermore, an 
author must have a clear-cut interpretation if he is even to try to do the task 
adequately. 

Professor Munro has been fortunately inconsistent in his point of view. In 
his foreword he writes that he will stress the political history of Latin America, 
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because that is the central theme of the continental effort to attain unity and 


stability. Yet he has incorporated a concise social and economic analysis of Latin- 
American institutions. The student will benefit considerably by this happy in- 
consistency. When we combine the clarity of style and organization with the 
sensible socio-political interpretation, the resultant text becomes usable by all 
standards. i 

Some points will be open to much debate. The author considers the racial 
make-up of population as a measuring rod of national capacity for democratic 
political life. Professor Munro feels that this helps to explain the easier develop- 
ment of democracy in Argentina, Uruguay, and Costa Rica. When it comes to. 
Mexico, he admits the advances of social democracy but points out the little 
progress in political democracy there. This thesis is a little hard to reconcile with 
the doubtful notion that the pre-Columbian civilizations of America—those of 
Peru and Mexico—were “fairly democratic” (chapter 1). 

There are some minor criticisms which might be noted. Errors of fact are 
scarce and unimportant, but a larger problem lies in Professor Munro’s reliance 
upon tradition in explaining fundamental issues in Latin-American history. It is 
not hard to prove that Argentine policy was the cause of Paraguayan isolation 
and not Dr. Francia’s self-imposed seclusion. Incidentally, Dr. Francia did leave 
records, which may be found in Asuncion and Brazil. The history of Brazil and 
Uruguay would be much clearer to students if it were noticed in the light of 
Argentine expansionism and attempts to revive the regional influence of the 
viceroyalty—even in modern times. The usual explanation of the Guayaquil 
interview between San Martin and Bolivar falls far short of telling what must have 
actually happened. Bolivar had sound economic ideas for building up a Pacific 
Coast state and diverted Bolivian minerals and raw materials to the Pacific rather 
than see them in the hands of Argentina, who claimed Bolivia as a former 
province. 

It is only fair to say that these are newer views on old themes, and it is not to 
be expected that a college text should include everything. The book gives a solid . 
picture of well-known facts and is so organized that the data can be understood. 


City College, New York Harry BERNSTEIN 


ARGENTINA: THE LIFE STORY OF A NATION. By John W. White. 
(New York: Viking Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 366. $3.75.) 3 


In this work the author, a correspondent for a period of twenty-five years in 
Latin America for the leading newspapers of the United States, rises above the 
usual level of journalistic presentation to offer the reader a lively and penetrating 
picture of Argentina. In view of the current situation it is a timely book for the 
general reader and has value for the scholar whose interests have not included 
Latin America. The volume gives an account of the land and people as only one 
who has lived there can, and accompanies this by a historical sketch of the devel- 
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opment of Argentina from the era of discovery to our own times,’ The period 
following the election of Hipólito Irigoyen and especially the years that were part 
of the writer’s personal reportorial experience are most detailed and reveal the 
greatest powers of interpretation and knowledge. Indeed, approximately half the 
book is devoted to this recent period. These pages make a genuine contribution 
and are especially noteworthy for a calm and informing analysis of the failure of 
the United States to create a favorable and decisive impression on this remote 
southern neighbor. One who has been there can attest the keenness and accuracy 
of his dissection of the Argentine character and that his comparison of it to our 
own is apposite in a most remarkable way. 

The study is in no sense a substitute for a good history of Argentina by a 
qualified scholar, such as Professor C. H. Haring of Harvard, from whom we 
await the ripe result of years of travel and study, once the pressure of the war 
years is over. Mr. White has read and consulted a surprising number of first- 
class works in the slight leisure that a journalist enjoys; nevertheless, his running 
account, while a revelation to most North Americans, displays many inadequacies 
to the close student of the history of Latin America. At the very outset (p. ix) of 
the foreword one is disturbed by the printing “Mañano.” The lack of accents on 
Spanish words, such as “Zárate,” “Entre Ríos,” and “García,” in the continuing 
narrative creates the impression that the author is not as thoroughly familiar with 
the language as he should be, or suggests that he did not get proof on his book. 
The statement (p. 25) that the Turks “closed the trade routes” and forced West- 
- ern discovery demonstrates a lack of acquaintance with the scholarship in this 
field since 1915. It is quite probable that the author is not acquainted with the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies and has not followed the bibliographical 
notes in the Boletín of the Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas. Nevertheless, 
he provides a serviceable volume, and the great majority of North Americans will 
profit by a reading of its pages. Even the expert will enjoy his discussion of the 
recent years, where direct observation and acute judgment illuminate a scene 
remote from the experience of the great bulk of his readers. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR S. Arron 


HISPANIC AMERICAN ESSAYS: A MEMORIAL TO JAMES ALEXAN- 
DER ROBERTSON, Edited by 4. Curtis Wilgus. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1942. Pp. viii, 391. $5.00.) > 


THE introduction to this volume of essays is the biographical sketch by Pro- 
fessor A. C. Wilgus. It shows the touch of a personal friend in its familiarity with 
the details of the life of Professor James Alexander Robertson. This will be 
especially appreciated by those who have known the capacity for friendship and 
the lovable characteristics of its subject. Next follows a somewhat staggering 
bibliography of over nine pages of the writings of Professor Robertson. 

The twenty essays in the volume proper range over the whole subject of His- 
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panic American history and bear little relation to each other in either content or 
style. Naturally they vary in value but in several cases are real nuggets of re- 
search produced by experienced workers. 

The first selection is from the well-known Spaniard Rafael Altamira and is the 
kind of happy presentation of scarcely known or unpublished colonial documents 
that would have delighted Professor Robertson. Professor Arthur S. Aiton like- 
wise found his inspiration in Old Spain and provides a sketch of the relation 
of Spain to the Family Compact as seen in the reports and letters of some of the 
chief men at the various European courts at the time. 

Professor P, A. Means gives an indication of the surprising work done by at 
least one Roman Catholic bishop in the eighteenth century in the gathering of an 
amazing archaeological collection on the Peruvian region. Father Francis Borgia 
Steck shows the wide interests of the friars in Mexico as they endeavored to act 
as saviors, rather than destroyers, of the native culture. Professor C. E. Chapman 
gives a summary of an earlier study of the Spanish consulados in the New World 
as they, varied their activities from road building to the outfitting of thousands of 
troops for the royal service. 

Professors W. W. Pierson and Alfred B. Thomas provide intimate glimpses of 
the frontier life and organization of Venezuela and the hectic Sonora district of 
North Mexico, while Professor I. J. Cox summarizes the history of Florida as a 
Spanish frontier outpost. Miss Madaline W. Nichols makes concrete, with 
examples and details, the “horse and cow” economy of Buenos Aires as it turned 
from an outpost of Peru to a city and port facing Europe. 

In the section of the volume devoted to the independence period, Miss Irene A. 
Wright and Professor A. J. Hanna treat a subject that was dear to Professor 
Robertson, that of the wandering of the Spanish archives of Florida and of the 
diplomatic efforts of the United Statés to secure that part of them located in 
Cuba. Miss Lillian E. Fisher makes available in English a sketch of the Mexican 
stormy petrel Miguel Ramos Arispe, while Professor J. Fred Rippy provides an 
excellent character sketch of the strong, and some say great, man of Central 
America, Justo Rufino Barrios. 

Ranging into the difficult domestic problems of Latin America is the valuable 
study by Professor J. Lloyd Mecham on Federal intervention in Mexico, while 
Professor Chester Lloyd Jones provides what is essentially a comparison of 
sixteenth and twentieth century use and abuse of Indian labor in Guatemala. 

Especially interesting to people of the United States is the essay by Professor 
P. A. Martin, who used some hundreds of letters of the great Argentine educator 
to New England friends who included such men as Horace Mann, Emerson, 
Longfellow, and others. The last two studies deal with United States relations 
with Latin America. The one by Doctor Roscoe R. Hill provides a realistic sketch 
of the work of United States Marines in Nicaragua from 1912 to 1925, while the 
one by Professor Lawrence F. Hill reaches the conclusion that on the basis of 
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150 years’ experience the anti-totalitarian program of the United States, adopted 
in the 1930’s (written before formal entry of the United States into the present 
war), has a strong probability of success throughout the New World. 

Here is an interesting set of essays, widely scattered in subject matter but of 
real value, which constitutes a tribute by mature scholars to one of their departed 
colleagues. (Strangely enough, three of the writers themselves were to die before 
the appearance of the volume bearing their last tribute.) Entirely apart from 
the sentiment and personalities involved, the collection presents material that stu- 
dents of Latin-American history will gladly receive. 


University of South Carolina W. H. CaLLcorr 


. « » Other Recent Publications . . . 


General History 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Edited by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. With the Assistance of John Adamson. (Chicago, Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, 1942, pp. xxiv, 413.) 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN CALAMITY. By Pitirim Aleksandrovich Sorokin. (New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1942, pp. 352, $3.00:) The author “discusses the effects of war, 
revolution, famine, and pestilence upon the human mind, behavior, social organiza- 
tion, and cultural life.” 


A HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Paul Hanly Furfey. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. 481, $2.75.) 


SPAIN. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Forest Hills, New York, Transatlantic Arts, 1943, 
pp. 509, $7.50.) “The book is divided into two parts; part one being a revision of 
an earlier history of Spain and part two an analysis of the past few years.” 


WORLD IN TRANCE: FROM VERSAILLES TO PEARL HARBOR, By Leopold 
Schwarzschild. Translated from the German by Norbert Guterman. (New York, 
L. B. Fischer, 1942, pp. 445, $3.50.) 


GENERAL INDEX TO INTERNATIONAL LAW SITUATIONS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, Volumes XXXI to XL, 1931-1940. [Naval War College.] (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1942, pp. iv, 79.) 


LAW AND PEACE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: THE OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES LECTURES, 1940-41. By Hans Kelsen. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942, pp. xi, 181, $2.00.) 


VOICES OF HISTORY: GREAT SPEECHES AND PAPERS OF THE YEAR 1941. 
Edited by Franklin Watts. Introduction by Charles A. Beard. (New York, Franklin 


Watts, 1942, pp. 692, $3.50.) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS: A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN LITERATURE. Edited by Stanley Jasspon Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 
(New York, H. W. Wilson, 1942, pp. 1584, $8.50.) “Biographical sketches of 1850 
authors whose works have been published in English since 1900.” 


THE WALTER CLINTON JACKSON ESSAYS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By 
Members of the Faculty of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 
Edited by Vera Largent. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1942, 
pp. xi, 245, $3.00.) This collection of eleven essays is in honor of Walter Clinton 
Jackson, who, as professor of history, chairman of the social science faculty, and, 
since 1934, dean of administration, has for thirty-three years played a significant role 
in the stimulation of the social sciences at the North Carolina College for Women. 
The essays are general and interpretative in character. Written by members of seven 
separate departments, they are divergent in subject matter and in points of view. As 
the editor points out in her brief but effective introduction, however, they are all 
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related to the central theme of “democracy as a way of life” (p. 3). The limitation 
of space necessitates confining comments in this review to the five essays which were 
written by histcrians and an economist and which are of particular interest to the 
historian. Eugene E. Pfaff, in the first of these, makes a popular comparison of Hitler 
and Napoleon with emphasis on the differences in their economic systems. In an 
objective but inadequately brief treatment Elizabeth Cometti discusses the impress- 
ment problem of the American Revolution. The outstanding essay of the collection 
is the reprint from the Journal of Southern History of Benjamin B. Kendrick’s pene- 
trating, pro-Southern analysis of the South’s economic vassalage throughout its history. 
Alex M. Arnett presents the struggle between John Nance Garner and Claude Kitchin 
for control of the Democratic leadership in the House of Representatives in 1921-22. 
Depending almost solely on the Kitchin Papers for his sources, Professor Arnett 
portrays his hero as “always open and above board” and Garner as one who “trimmed 
his sails to the prevailing winds” (p. 136). A worth-while essay by Albert S. Keister 
treats the recent economic development of the Southeast. Without blaming or praising 
outside influences or Southern derelictions, he has an excellent summary of the 
economic resources, manufacturing and commercial trends, and a less effective one 
of agriculture and forestry. , Henry T. SHANKS 


A LAYMAN'S GUIDE TO NAVAL STRATEGY. By Bernard Brodie. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. x, 291, $2.50.) Laymen and historians will find 
this book both interesting and valuable, because it offers a clear, concise explanation 
and discussion of the underlying principles of naval strategy, presented in non- 
technical language and in terms of present-day events, The most valuable aspect of 
the Guide, from the viewpoint of the naval historian, is that it presents the finest 
balanced judgment that has appeared in print to date of the thorny question of 
battleship versus aircraft. Mr. Brodie has made the case for the battleship so strong 
that many readers will conclude that he has underestimated the potentialities of air- 
craft. But the careful reader will recognize that what has actually been done is to 
present a much needed antidote to the extremists of the Seversky faith. The author 
does not minimize the present or the future importance of air power; he merely 
states the case for the surface ship and for aircraft and then points out the mutual 
interdependency of each upon each. There are certain tasks that each can perform | 
superlatively well, just as there are tasks that neither can do alone. The book will be 
a convenient tool for teachers who include some of the implications of naval strategy 
in their courses—regardless of whether the field be ancient, medieval, or modern 
history. Mr. Brcdie is unusually well qualified to write such a book, for he has had 
training as an engineer, as an artillery officer, and as a political scientist. Those who 
read his excellent technical study Sea Power in the Machine Age will find that his 
style has improved. There is a brief, well-selected bibliography appended. It is to be 
hoped that the Princeton University Press will continue the policy of including 
selective bibliographies in its splendid series of works on naval affairs. 

WALDO CHAMBERLIN 


LUXEMBOURG AND THE GERMAN INVASION: BEFORE AND AFTER. Preface 
by M. Joseph Bech, Foreign Minister of Luxembourg. (London, Hutchinson, 1942, 
2s. 6d.) 


MEN BEHIND THE WAR: A “WHO’S WHO” OF OUR TIME. By Johannes Steel. 
(New York, Sheridan, 1942, pp. 465, $3.50.) “The well-known radio commentator 
and foreign correspondent presents sketches of the lives and characters of contem- 
porary world figures.” 
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DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS, Compiled by John Appleton Haven Hopkins. Ten 
volumes. (Baltimore, the compiler, 40 National Advertising Company, 306 S. Hanover 
Street, 1942, paper $18.75.) “Being a chronological record of the Second World War 
photographically reproduced from the American and foreign newspaper dispatches 
as reported day by day, including maps, pictures, cartoons, anecdotes, official mes- 
sages, reports and declarations, and congressional acts. Covering the period from 
September 22, 1938, through May 31, 1941. Supplementary volumes are planned for 
the duration.” 


THE WAR IN MAPS. By Francis Brown, Maps by Emil Herlin. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1942, pp. 167, $1.50.) 


PROBLEMS OF HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE, Lectures delivered under the Auspices 
of the Committee on International Relations on the Berkeley Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Autumn, 1941. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1942, pp. 139, $1.50.) The lectures included were “Inter-American Trade 
and Hemispheric Solidarity,” by John B. Condliffe; “The Axis Advance Guard in 
Latin America,” by Russell H. Fitzgibbon; “Canada and Hemispheric Defense,” by 
William H, Alexander; “Air Power and the Defense of the Americas,” by Baldwin M. 
Woods; and “Whither Pan-Americanism?” by Herbert I. Priestley. 


THE TOOLS OF WAR. By James R. Newman. (Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1942, pp. xvi, 398, $5.00.) The author of this book attempts to cover one 
hundred thousand pages of the history of warfare in a book of less than four hundred 
pages. The result is philosophy, based on inadequate personal study, rather than 
authenticated facts or logical deductions therefrom. The book gives a similar im- 
pression to that of a historical [sic] movie, or Kenneth Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell. 
And, as the author says on page 9, “Military textbooks go out of date faster than 
millinery.” This book, written in 1941, is out of date! In 1942 jungle fighting in 
Asia and the Pacific islands, Russia's count of the enemy battle dead, and many other 
factors related to the “Tools of War” have entered the picture, What we need to 
know under the present circumstances is what tools our various enemies are using, 
how they are using them, and how we can beat them to the punch. The first two 
bits of this information, if non-secret, are relayed to the public over the radio: the 
secret information is filed by our fighting men where it should be filed. The third 
point depends on the intelligence of our military personnel. For the inexperienced 
military man who wants detailed information concerning Japan's or Germany's tools 
of war and their methods of using them there are now many authentic books and 
articles available. For the litterateur who may be interested in the history of warfare 
it is better that he study it incident by incident. Such history is found in every public 
library. In addition, many books on the weapons used in each historical period are 
now available. However, 1 would suggest that he begin with what we know of the 
present emergency and proceed backward through the centuries. In this way he may 
come better to appreciate the influence of the social status of the warring nations 
and of the possible peace terms on the outcome of the present war. After a year or 
more or such study he might browse through Newman’s The Tools of War as a 
summary! Louis B. Winsow 


PEACE AIMS AND POST-WAR PLANNING. A Bibliography selected and annotated 
by Fawn M. Brodie. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942, pp. 53, 25 cents.) 

AGENDA FOR A POSTWAR WORLD. By J. B. Condliffe, Professor of Economics, 
University of California, (New York, W. W. Norton, 1942, pp. 232, $2.50.) The 
author was a distinguished economist in Australia before serving on the staff of the 
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League of Nations and the London School of Economics. He is now a professor of 
economics at the University of California. “The book is an attempt to set out some 
of the intricate, vast, and fundamental issues that must be faced in any attempt to 
establish a lasting peace when this war ends in total defeat of the totalitarian aggres- 
sors.” It is one of the most suggestive and constructive volumes in a crowded shelf 
of similar attempts. As a one-man job it ranks even higher because the coverage is 
limited to topics within the author’s special competence. 


THE WORLD AFTER WAR: A PROGRAM FOR POST-WAR PLANNING, By 
Henry Bamford Parkes. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1942, pp. vii, 240, $2.50.) 
The author’s ideas of the necessary application of power politics in a postwar world 
are rather more realistic and restrained than those of many other writers. His dis- 
cussion of federalism and especially of a European regional federation gives its advo- 
cates some hard nuts to crack. 


THE TOTALITARIAN WAR AND AFTER: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND 
POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS. By Count Carlo Sforza, Former Italian Foreign 
Minister. Being the Course of Lectures delivered at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, 1941. [Green Foundation Lectures.] (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1941, pp. ix, 120, $1.25.) This volume deals with various aspects of the background 
of the current war, such as the vicissitudes of democracy in France and Germany, the 
propaganda technique of the Fascists and the Nazis, the illusions and delusions of the 
British and French “upper classes,” the Russian “enigma,” the Wilson experiment, 
and the colonial problem. Sforza believes in a federation of Europe and in a more 
or less loose federation of the English-speaking peoples. From the historian's view- 
point, it is a pity that Sforza's frequent allusions to personal conversations and recol- 
lections are not documented. Some of his judgments are, to say the least, open to 
serious question; for example, “In reality Hitler has proved to be only a satanic fellow 
with some hypnotic power over the masses; Mussolini, an actor never tired of playing 
a role on the world-stage; and Stalin, a shrewd Oriental peasant watching for the 
ruin of his two accomplices, trying to the last not to risk his own skin” (p. 24). 
What will probably commend Sforza’s volume to many readers is its broad inter- 
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PRESARGONID TEMPLES IN THE DIYALA REGION. By Pinhas Delougaz and 
Seton Lloyd. [Oriental Institute Publications, Volume 58.] (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 368, $15.00.) 


ANCIENT EGYPT AS REPRESENTED IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. By 
William Stevenson Smith. (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 1942, pp. 175, $1.00.) A 
handbook of the Egyptian collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, which also in- 
cludes a short history of the development of Egyptian culture and art. 


DIONYSIAC SARCOPHAGI IN BALTIMORE. By Karl Lehmann-Hartleben and 
Erling C. Olsen. (Published jointly by the Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, and the Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1942, pp. 81, Fig. 44, 
$1.50.) This excellent volume bridges a gap in our knowledge of Roman sepulchral 
sculpture. Seven of the nine sculptured sarcophagi discovered in the year 1885 in two 
underground burial chambers near the Porta Pia in Rome, now in the Walters Art 
Gallery, form the subject matter of this book. Olsen is able to show convincingly that 
the conventional figures which formed the basis of decoration in the middle of the 
second century A.D. were replaced by scenes becoming more and more elaborate dur- 
ing the last half of the century. At the beginning of the third century there occurred 
a partial return to more “Classical” designs. The subjects have to do with the mysteries 
of Dionysos, particularly the rebirth after death, The elements are analyzed in masterly 
fashion by Lehmann-Hartleben and an excellent picture of the growing attention to 
afterlife in the late second century obtained. It is not quite clear why the rams’ heads, 
symbols of Dionysos-Sabazios, should be given special prominence rather than be 
accepted with the griffins and the representations of the Leucippidae as part of the 
widening Dionysiac cult. One might question also the chronological grouping of the 
garland sarcophagus in Baltimore with those of similar scenes in Rome and Boston, 
for the subject was long popular and differences in detail are rather striking. But 
these are minor points. The illustrations are extraordinarily good, the text is kept 
clear of too specialized discussions, and the book is of exceptional interest to students 
of art and religion, both specialists and beginners, CLARK Hopkins 


THE GREAT AGE OF GREEK LITERATURE, By Edith Hamilton. (New York, 
W. W. Norton [copyright 1930, 1942], pp. 347, $3.50.) Includes the author’s earlier 
work “The Greek Way,” with additional chapters on authors previously omitted 
and on the religion of the Greeks and a new preface. 


MYTH AND SOCIETY IN ATTIC DRAMA. By Alan M. G. Little. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. 102, $1.50.) 


THOSE ANCIENT DRAMAS CALLED TRAGEDIES. By William Kelly Prentice. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. 194, $2.50.) This work will make 
a special appeal to those who are interested in an interpretation of the aesthetic and 
ethical problems of ancient Greek tragedy in terms of present-day standards, The 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents, 
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author deals briefly with the origin of tragedy and then proceeds to a detailed study 
of representative plays of the three great Greek tragic poets. The tragedies discussed 
are four each from Aeschylus and Euripides and three from Sophocles. The treat- 
ment usually starts with a discussion of the legends underlying each play, whenever 
these require elucidation; then comes a technical dramatic analysis, with considerable 
attention paid to the histrionic details; the conclusion being normally a searching com- 
ment upon the religious and ethical problems involved. It is impossible in these brief 
limits to mention even the most interesting contentions, such as the author’s denial 
that fate (as modern critics understand the term) is a dominant element in Greek 
‘tragedy and his argument that the Eumenides was not conceived as a laudation of 
the Areopagus, then under attack; but nearly every section is provocative of thought, 
and even when one does not fully agree, it is well to be stimulated to rethink the 
grounds for dissent. The chief foundations of Professor Prentice’s criticism seem to 
have been laid in the era when Verrall and Jebb were regarded as the leading 
authorities. It is noteworthy that so mature and thorough a scholar apparently felt 
he had relatively little to learn from the younger generation. Every page bears signs 
of a profound familiarity on the part of Professor Prentice with the problems which 
the plays present to modern minds, a familiarity born of more than half a century 
of loving attention to Greek tragedy, coupled with sincere and earnest reflection upon 
their aesthetic and moral significance to men of our own age. 
W. A. OLDFATHER and S. B. Straw 
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SONG-SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 4. H. Thompson. (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1942, 1s.) “An instructive paper detailing the mediaeval constitu- 
tions and usages of English Cathedrals and other churches. Some of these, the 
grammar-and-song type, became known as ‘Grammar’ schools, and were the founda- 
tion of the English musical tradition. . . . Notes give references to sources.” 


A BRIEF COMMENTARY ON EARLY MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO LOST MONUMENTS. By Kenneth John Conant. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. 45, $2.00.) 


THE SHARE OF THOMAS AQUINAS IN THE GROWTH OF THE WITCH- 
CRAFT DELUSION. By Charles Edward Hopkin. (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1940, pp. viii, 188, $2.50.) The title of the work is not descriptive of 
its contents, which include the oft treated topics of general magic, demonology, 
angelic nature, etcetera, but little of witchcraft in particular. The author has gathered 
well-known passages of St. Thomas dealing with the above named subjects, has either 
translated them or paraphrased them, and has often appended the original Latin text 
in the footnotes. No attempt has been made to study these Thomistic arguments 
either historically or from the point of view of controversial positions, The Latin text 
is unfortunately marred by numerous misprints, There is barely a quotation which 
can stand. And at times the omissions, misplacements, and misspellings of words 
render the passage unintelligible. The author does not seem as yet to have a full 
contro] over scholastic terminology, even though he shows much better knowledge 
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than is usual in works of this kind. The term ratio is a source of trouble: the phrase 
“secundum quod intellectus apprehendit aliquid in ratione boni” is translated on page 
68 to read: “in as far as it [the intellect] apprehends something good in reason.” It 
should read thus: “according as the intellect apprehends a thing as good” (this use 
is extremely common and often corresponds to our phrase “in the aspect of” or 
“from the point of view of’). Elsewhere and frequently ratio is rendered by “design,” 
which never fits and occasionally sounds ludicrous as, for example, on page 97 where 
“rationem fortuiti” is translated as “the design of fortuity,” which would be like 
saying, “the purpose of the purposeless.” On that same page the author has confused 
“unity” with “unicity” or “singleness” in the phrase “naturae est proprium tendere 
ad unum.” The verb consequi (p. 100) means “acquire,” not “follow.” The two 
passages from St. Augustine on pages 106-07 contain mistranslations. The first para- 
graph on page 109 misses the sense of the original. The title on page 82 should not 
read “ultra montanum” as two words but “ultramontanum,” and the translation 
should be corrected accordingly. The most serious defect of the book, however, is 
the frequent practice of summing up philosophical positions in such a way as to 
render them incomprehensible, erroneous, or inadequate. The latter part of the book, 
which deals with the influence of St. Thomas on subsequent thought and practice, is 
of necessity superficial and incomplete. Dino BIGONGIARI 


SOME SESSIONS OF THE PEACE IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY: 1340, 1380-83. By Mary Margaret Taylor. [Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, Octavo Publications, No. LV.] (Cambridge, published for the 
Cambridge .Antiquarian Society by Bowes and Bowes, 1942, pp. lxxii, 76.) This 
volume adds another to the records of the justices of the peace already printed 
through the efforts of Miss B. H. Putnam. Miss Taylor’s debt to Miss Putnam is 
apparent throughout, particularly in the introduction in which she discusses the 
historical background, the form, and personnel of the fourteenth century peace com- 
missions, the mechanics of the sessions to which these records pertain, and the offenses 
brought before the justices. These rolls are interesting for different reasons. The 
earlier is one of three extant for 1340. As it was not, as was commonly the practice, 
prepared for a visit of the king’s bench to Cambridgeshire, it contains more informa- 
tion on procedure and more finished business than do many peace rolls. Apparently 
the justices of the peace did not adhere strictly to the common law processes in 
securing the appearance of offenders. Also, they were no more successful than the 
justices of the king’s bench in obtaining the conviction of serious offenders. The 
second roll contains more information on the great revolt than do some other peace 
rolls of the same date. As there is extant a roll of the special commissioners appointed 
to deal with the uprising in Cambridgeshire, it is regrettable that that roll was not 
included in this volume, inasmuch as it relates to the keeping of the peace in the 
county. On this roll, as on the Warwickshire roll of the same date (Dugdale Society, 
Vol. XVI), there is some evidence that the justices of the peace, who were deprived 
of the power to determine felonies in the commission of December 20, 1382, ignored 
this deprivation or else, whether intentionally or unintentionally, confused the peace 
commission with the special commission issued to some of their number the next day. 
As is often true, no economic offenses appear on this roll. Since the justices deter- 
mined such cases themselves, it was unnecessary to prepare records for the king’s 
bench. In view of the difficulties of communication with England at the present time 
the volume is remarkably free from errors, and Miss Taylor and the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society are to be congratulated on achieving its publication during the 
war. ELISABETH G. KIMBALL 
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MINISTERS’ ACCOUNTS OF THE EARLDOM OF CORNWALL, 1206-1297. 
Volume I. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by L. Margaret Midgley. [Camden 
Third Series, Volume LXVI.] (London, Royal Historical Society, 1942, pp. XXXIX, 
150.) Edmund, earl of Cornwall, is remembered for his work as locum tenens of 
Edward 1. His importance in the field of English finance is called to our attention by 
Miss Midgley. Loans to the king in 1297 were in the form of an allocation to Edward 
of the total receipts from the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon. As Edmund was 
one of the greatest magnates in England, these accounts of his estates are welcomed. 
The interest which they hold for those studying seignorial administration and the 
stannaries is obvious. In Volume IJ the editor has confined herself to the reports of 
the stewards of Berkhamsted, Mere, Wallingford, and St. Valery. The method of 
auditing will interest the economic historian. It is similar to the Michaelmas account- 
ing at the royal exchequer, though on an infinitely smaller scale, as Miss Midgley has 
pointed out. The geographical distribution of the manors provides a representative 
view of the agricultural conditions in England. Much interesting information appears 
in the accounts: farming equipment, wages of workmen, the yield of grain per acre 
in relation to the amount of seed sowed, the feeding and care of livestock, and the 
growing of wool. The parks and woods of the earldom—with their returns from 
the sale of pasturage and pannage, coupled with the presence of stud farms and the 
keeping of chargers—seem to have occupied a place in some respects similar to that 
of the forest in royal accounts, The foregoing list shows the variety of material which 
can be found. It is necessary to call attention to some of the errors in the footnotes 
of the introduction: note 3, page viii, should read “C.P.R. 1266” rather than “1265”; 
note 6 on the same page should read “C.P.R.” instead of “C.C.R.” On page xviii the 
numbers of the notes are scrambled: “5” should read “4” and .vice versa, while the 
second “3” should be “7.” But these inaccuracies do not detract unduly from the 
general value of Miss Midgley’s work. She has achieved a good balance between an 
appreciation of Edmund and an interpretation of the accounts of the earldom of 
Cornwall. Mary W. Jupay 


THE VIKING AND THE RED MAN: THE OLD NORSE ORIGIN OF THE 
ALGONQUIN LANGUAGE. By Reider T. Sherwin. (New York, Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1942, $2.50.) The first volume of this compilation appeared in 1940. 
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WiLLiam J, Horrman. The Knight of the Swan: Facts and Fantasies. New York Geneal, and 
Biog. Rec., Jan. 


Art, ARCHITECTURE, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


W. H., C. Freno. The Revival of Berber Art, Antiquity, Dec. 

J. N. L. Myres. Cremation and Inhumation in Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries. lbid. 

PAuL Rewecke. Zur Grabfunden langobardischer Zeit aus Italien. Germania, Jan., 1941. 

Francis Neitson. Emile Male and the Spirit of Medieval Culture, Am. Jour, Ec, Soc., Oct. 

GERHARD B. Lapner. The Symbolism of the Biblical Corner Stone in the Mediaeval West. 
Med. Stud., IV. Ñ 

1d. An Additional Note on Hexagonal Nimbi. Ibid. 

PETER H. BrieGER. England's Contribution to the Origin and Development of the Triumphal 
Cross. Ibid. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS DRAKE. By 4. E. W. Mason. (Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942, pp. viii, 349, $3.75.) In an age replete with men on the 
make few careers were more meteoric than that of Francis Drake, Sprung of West 
"Country yeoman stock, he had his initiation into the ways of the sea as an apprentice 
to the skipper of a small bark trading to Zeeland. From this beginning he earned 
in relatively few years recognition as the foremost sailor of his day, associating with 
the great of his own land and upon occasion with aristocratic foes as well, and 
becoming the personification of England’s denial of Spain’s asserted monopoly of 
the New World. To the literature of this epic career is now added a sound account 
by a novelist who has delighted two generations of readers and who, if the verve of 
these pages means anything, is now a very youthful septuagenarian. Writing for the 
general reader, Mr. Mason eschews the customary scaffolding of scholarship, but no 
footnotes or bibliography are necessary to demonstrate that he has consulted the 
sources. He is frequently at pains to discuss his evidence and to explain how he has 
reached his conclusions. Indeed, the pertinent primary literature is so fascinating 
and now so available that no one interested in the subject could well fail to digest it. 
But it is as a piece of exposition that the present volume makes its principal con- 
tribution. A sailor by avocation, the author has a feeling for the sea which can be 
gained only from a firsthand acquaintance with sails and ships. This awareness of 
wind and tide adds to the authenticity of his accounts of voyages and naval engage- 
ments. He writes with enthusiasm, yet is aware of the limitations of his principal 
figure. He treats with sympathy the latter years when the fire which once burned 
so hotly in Francis Drake began to fail, This change in the man himself, perhaps as 
much as the better preparation of the Spaniards, explains the contrast with the 
prodigious successes of his earlier years. Leonpas Dopson 


ELIZABETH, CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Hilaire Belloc. (New York, 
Harper, 1942, pp. vi, 258, $3.00.) The only reason why this book deserves any atten- 
tion in the American Historical Review is because the author some years ago indicated 
that there was need of a new life of Elizabeth, and the title of this book gave promise 
that he himself had written it. The title is misleading. This is not a life of Elizabeth; 
it is most emphatically not a new life, It is a rehash of what Mr, Belloc has on various 
previous occasions said about the lady, none of it pleasant, most of it of doubtful 
validity. Once again he disposes of the most controverted problems about Elizabeth 
with mere asseveration. It is Mr. Belloc’s own affair if he chooses, in the late after- 
noon of his life, to bring further discredit upon himself as an honest scholar, but it 
is to be feared that as a prominent Roman Catholic his bigoted, distorted appraisal 
of one of the great figures in English history will be ascribed to his faith rather than 

“to his own shortcomings. Students of the period, remembering the careful work- 
manship of such distinguished Catholic historians as Dr. Meyer and Father Pollen, 
will not make this mistake, but the untutored reader may be led very far astray. It 
is high time for the zealots of all faiths to realize that the surest way of weakening 
their case is to support it by statements which are disingenuous and equivocal even 
when they are not demonstrably false. Convers Reap 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS: I, A MEMORIAL CONCERNING THE COYN OF ENG- 
LAND, NOVEMBER, 1695; H, A MEMORIALL CONCERNING CREDITT, JULY 
15, 1696. By Charles Davenant. With an Introduction by Abbott Payson Usher. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. xi, 108, $1.75.) 


EVANGELICALS, REVOLUTIONISTS, AND IDEALISTS. By Francis John Mc- 
Connell. (New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942, pp. 184, $1.50.) “Biographical 
sketches of six eighteenth century English contributors to American thought and 
action—James Oglethorpe, John Wesley, George Whitefield, Thomas Paine, George 
Berkeley, and William Wilberforce.” i 


THE MOTHER OF VICTORIA: A PERIOD PIECE. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
(Toronto, Macmillan Company of Canada, 1941, pp. xi, 312, $5.00.) Miss Stuart 
brings much literary talent and a genius for accurate ‘detail to her study of the 
duchess of Kent and her Hanoverian and Coburg relatives. Except for new material 
on Sir John Conroy, the comptroller of the duchess of Kent’s household, she adds- 
little of importance to the familiar story of Victoria’s family background. The his- 
torical student will be interested in the account of the intrigues about the duchess, 
which involved the hopes of the Radicals who looked up to Lord Durham, and the 
fears of the extreme Tories, which were expressed through the duke of Cumberland. 
He may question the scale of values which leads the author to interpret the years 
from 1820 to 1840 in terms of the uninspiring personalities and petty quarrels of the 
parents, uncles, and aunts of Victoria, but he will appreciate a “Period Piece” in 
which the historical details are painstakingly correct. , : 


A HISTORY OF THE STRAW HAT INDUSTRY. By John G. Dony. (Luton, Gibbs, 
Bamforth, Leagrave Press, 1942, pp. 219, 10s. 6d.) This little book is more than a 
locally published study of a highly localized industry by a local boy, It is a valuable 
case history of an industry which could never become fully mechanized, which 
catered for a highly seasonal demand, was at the mercy of fashion, and felt to the 
full the brunt and benefits of international competition under free trade. The in- 
dustry has two parts. First comes the conversion of the straw into one of the thirty 
or forty kinds of plait. Then this plait is sewed into a hat. Plaiting has always been 
a rural manual domestic occupation, like spinning and lace-making. After 1800 
English plaiters gradually overtook their Italian, Swiss, and German rivals in the art, 
but all were alike swamped by the tidal wave of cheap plait from China and Japan 
after 1870, No matter what new designs were created by the Europeans, it took the 
Chinese only about a year to imitate and perfect production of the new pattern. To- 
day plaiting is a lost art in England and almost lost on the Continent. The sewing 
machine helped to convert hat-making into a factory occupation, yet in 1911 nearly 
a third of the makers worked at home. The effect of seasonal demand has always 
been serious, but that of style became more disturbing after 1860, when fashions 
began to change more quickly. Inability to predict or control fashion trends made 
production for stock well-nigh impossible. Hence for six months in each year workers 
were idle and impoverished; then came the frantic rush in the spring -and early 
summer, with excessive overtime, defiance of factory laws, and large earnings, until 
the worker and the demand were alike exhausted. Some manufacturers now make 
felt hats in the slack months, but in the 1930's 25 per cent of the women workers were 
idle in November, against only one per cent in April. The book might have been 
better arranged, for the reader is left to piece together fragments about organiza- 
tion, technique, etc. But it contains many good things, of which the best is a series 
of over forty pictures of women’s straw hat styles from 1700 to 1940. From these the 
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student of cycles can study the periodicity of fashion, while the rest of us can glimpse 
the horrid shapes of things to come. Herzert Heaton 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERARY RELATIONS. By G. S. Gordon. (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1942, 5s.) This study of Anglo-American literary relations by the 
late president of Magdalen College, Oxford, covers early American literature to the 
end of the American Revolution, the rise of American literature, friendship in letters, 
British authors in America, and similar topics of interest to both countries. 


SOUTH-EAST AFRICA, 1488-1530. By Eric Axelson. (London, Longmans, Green, 
1940, pp. 306.) This scholarly volume, a thesis for the University of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, consists of two nearly equal parts: a narrative, based on study of the 
Portuguese, British, French, and Vatican archives, of the early years of Portuguese 
penetration into South-East Africa, and five appendixes, the last of which is a long 
account of the Portuguese archives, including several of the documents published for 
the first time in the original Portuguese. A brief introduction shows the Arabs to 
have penetrated as far as Sofala about 740. The author dates Dias’ voyage at 1480 
and recovered the pillar, erected by Dias on False Island, in 1938, whereupon it was 
reconstructed by the University of Witwatersrand, as told in another appendix. He 
considers Da Gama “one of the first modern believers in frightfulness” who “proved 
the existence of gold in South-East Africa.” But that region “was no particular success 
as either a source of gold or as a refreshment station,” and D’Almeida’s death in 
Table Bay caused the Portuguese to abandon the idea, afterwards carried out by the 
Dutch, of establishing a watering station at the Cape. However, D'Almeida “made the 
first European settlement on the east coast of Africa” in 1505. The chapter on 
“Madagascar, 1505-08,” has topical interest now, but little then; for “over a hundred 
years it was neglected.” Similarly the journey of Fernandes, who “laid open the 
interior for penetration by Portugal,” had no results for fifty years. The account of 
this journey is taken from an unpublished monograph by Tracey Antonio Fernandes, 
“Southern Rhodesia’s First Pioneer, 1514.” The Durban Municipal Library contains 
a map of this journey. The author’s “conclusion” is that the gold of Sofala never 
sufficed “to balance the expenditure of’ the fortress and the factory” and limited 
trade in other directions. A full bibliography and twelve plates, two showing the 
recovery and reconstruction of Dias’ pillar, complete this study, which the author 
should continue over the subsequent Portuguese penetration, which Theal described 
from 1505 to 1795. . 

Durban, South Africa : WiLLiam MILLER 


EUROPEAN POWERS AND SOUTH-EAST AFRICA: A STUDY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS ON THE SOUTH-EAST COAST OF AFRICA, 1796- 
1856. By Mabel V. Jackson. [Imperial Studies, No, 18.] (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1942, pp. vi, 284, $8.40.) This study sketches the role of the Arabs as traders, 
colonizers, and empire builders in Indian Ocean lands; it traces the rise and fall of 
Portugal’s eastern empire and the Anglo-French conflict over the control of this 
region; it relates the story of American activities in and alleged plans for eastern 
Africa; and it recounts parts of the long and weary struggle for the suppression of 
the East African slave trade. The author has ransacked Portuguese as well as British 
archives and prints some interesting documents from the former. She brings to light 
many new details in the diplomatic history of the years 1801-10 and discusses with 
insight the situation which arose in Portuguese East Africa after Napoleon had ex- 
pelled the house of Braganza from Portugal. Some attention is given to a curious 
plan for creating a Brazilian-Angola-Mozambique federation, and a good deal of 
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space is devoted to the vain attempts made by humanitarians and others to get the 
British government to assume control of the East African coastal region in order to 
eradicate the slave trade. This book traverses much of the ground covered by Professor 
R. Coupland in East Africa and Its Invaders (Oxford, 1938), with the difference 
that the attention of Miss Jackson is focused in the main upon the Portuguese and 
Mozambique, whereas Professor Coupland is more concerned with the Arabs operat- 
ing from Muscat and Zanzibar. Although many of the incidents referred to may fall 
within the classification “small beer,’ Miss Jackson proves conclusively that in the 
first half of the nineteenth century South-East Africa was within the orbit of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. It will be noted that the American price of his small book is exactly 
twice the English of 21s. PAUL KNAPLUND 


ARCHIVES YEAR BOOK FOR SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. Fourth Year, Parts 1 
and II. (Cape Town, Government Printer, 1941, pp. 247, xii, 255.) Much of the 
-material in these year books is in Afrikaans. Professor Beyers has written an article 
on the “Great Trek in Its Bearing on the Growth of Our Nation,” in which patriotism 
and scholarship both find a place. The Afrikaans style is excellent and avoids the 
heavy borrowings from the language of Holland which usually produce a style that 
is as soggy and unappetizing as yesterday’s porridge. But the patriotic stuff in the 
essay is less attractive. Mr. Beyers reminded the reviewer of nothing more than 
the students of several generations ago in both American and European history who 
used their scholarship in the service of nationalistic trends and parochial convictions. 
That this article was written as an occasion piece at the time of the Voortrekker 
centenary celebration in 1938 explains and excuses its spirit but hardly justifies its 
inclusion in an archives year book devoted to objective scholarship. Dr. Wichmann’s 
study of the “Growth of the South African Republic, 1838-1860,” covers some ground 
that has been quite thoroughly travérsed before, but it is, nevertheless, a tribute to 
the excellent and careful instruction in research given in South African universities. 
Yet when are Afrikaans students going to learn to see the history of their country as 
part of colonial history in general? And when, as a result, are they going to learn to 
see the Great Trek as the logical result of the social and economic conditions of the 
time in South Africa and abroad? Mr. Dicke’s essay on the North Transvaal Voor- 
trekkers (in English) is an intimate and rambling account of the streams, the tracks, 
the kraals, and other phenomena which were of the essence of Voortrekker existence. 
The essay is posthumous and unfinished. These two volumes are not on the level 
of the previous year books. It is fair to remember that South Africa is engaged in 
total war. C. W. ve KIEWIET 


THE NATIVE LABOR PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRICA. By J. M. Tinley. (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1942, pp. xxii, 281, $3.00.) This is a useful 
book. As a report upon statistical materials dealing with the leading social and 
economic problems of South Africa it is excellent and will be welcomed by students 
who do not have ready access to official sources. Dr. Tinley’s impartiality in ap- 
proaching a subject that bristles with controversy is evident on almost every page. 
The complex field of South African social and economic questions has for some time 
been in need of such a guide as this. The analysis of native diet and labor efficiency 
is first-rate. Occasionally Dr. Tinley’s detachment comes close to defeating its own 
purpose. Some of the most dramatic facts of South African economic life are left 
beneath a cloak of figures or tables. It is startling to read the bare statement that the 
number of natives employed in the mining industry is some nine times as great as 
the number of white workers, when this disproportion contains within it the power- 
ful story of the bitter conflict between the exigencies of low-grade ore and the de- 
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mands of the “civilized labour” policy. The bibliography and the footnotes show 
that Dr. Tinley has made more use of economic and sociological than of historical 
materials. Such a neglect has the result, apart from several minor historical errors, 
that a vital point is largely missed. The native labor problem and the “poor white” 
labor problem have very much the same origins and can scarcely be discussed sepa- 
rately. It is a little like a murder mystery with part of the clue missing to discuss 
problems of native labor without constant reference to the fact that a separation of 
black and white labor problems is simply the illusion of political bigotry. In fair- 
ness it should be stated that the book contains plenty of hints which show that Dr. 
Tinley is himself aware of this interdependence. The student of South African history 
will also recognize that Dr. Tinley has provided himself with no basis upon which 
to consider adequately the inescapable issue of segregation, which seeks to block native 
industrial advancement and native urbanization in flat contradiction of the utter 
dependence of the white man’s economy upon the services of the black man. 
C. W. ve Kiewrer 


MY APPEAL TO THE BRITISH. By Mohandas Karamchand Ghandi. Edited by 
Anand T. Hingorani. (New York, John Day, 1942, pp. 79, $1.00.) “A collection of 
Mahatma Ghandi’s sayings and writings.” ` 


REPORT OF A MISSIONARY JOURNEY MADE BY THE HON. AND REV. 
CHARLES JAMES STEWART THROUGH UPPER CANADA IN 1820. Edited by 
James ]. Talman. (London, University of Western Ontario, 1942, pp. 18, mimeo- 
graphed.) 


HISTOIRE DE SAINT-FRANCOIS-DU-LAC. Par Thomas-M. Charland, O. P. 
(Ottawa, Collége Dominicain, 1942, pp. 364, $3.00.) The modern Saint-Frangois-du-Lac 
is a small hamlet situated a short distance to the south of the St, Lawrence River, 
where it widens to form Lake St. Peter, between Montreal and Three‘ Rivers, the 
original settlement having been nearer to the lake. This general region lies in the 
heart of old French Canada, and in his volume Father Charland has undertaken to 
record its history, from the granting of the seigneury of Saint-François in 1673 to the 
present day. The story told here must be typical of that of many French-Canadian 
communities. There is an extended account of the seigneurial regime, with biographi- 
cal sketches of individual seigneurs. The parish history of the Saint-François region is 
naturally treated in great detail, though there are also valuable side lights on political 
and social developments, American students of Canadian history will probably be 
most interested in the chapters which’ are concerned with the military events of the 
intercolonial wars and the invasion of Canada during the American Revolution. 
There is considerable information relating to the Abenakis, who had a settlement in 
the vicinity. While much of the material in the volume is mainly of antiquarian 
interest, it is based upon careful research, the author having made extensive use of 
documents in the public archives at Ottawa and in the archives of Quebec. In a 
sense the book may be regarded as a supplement to and continuation of Histoire de 
Saint-Frangois-du-Lac, by Benjamin F. Sulte, Wayne E, STEVENS 


MONTREAL: SEAPORT AND CITY. By Stephen Leacock. [Doubleday, Doran Sea- 
port Series, Vol, VIL] (Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1942, pp. 351, 
$3.50.) Covers past and present life in the great Canadian seaport. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA FISHERIES. By W. A. Carrothers. With a -Foreword by 
H. A. Innis. [Political Economy Series, No. 10.] (Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1941, pp. xv, 136, $2.00.) A study well fortified by tables of statistics with the 
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necessary account of the economics and management of an industry whose develop- 
ment historically is briefly given, together with a summary of international negotia- 
tions about treaties and tariffs. Sockeye salmon play the leading role in the conflict 
of Canadian, American, and Japanese interests. Halibut are second, with herring, 
pilchard, cod, sturgeon, and dogfish all in the picture. The monograph, a neat piece 
of economic history whose importance is underlined by Professor Innis’ introduction, 
is a credit to the author and to the University of Toronto Press and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 


ONTARIO HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS AND RECORDS, Vol. XXXIV. 
(Toronto, the Society, 1942, pp. 127.) 


ARTICLES 


Wri J. Grirrin. Early Tudor Control of the Stage. Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 

Ivan L. ScmuLze. The Final Protest against the Elizabeth-Alengon Marriage Proposal. Ibid. 

ELEANOR Rosenserc. Giacopo Castelvetro: Italian Publisher in Elizabethan London and His 
Patrons. Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb. 

Perer M. Dunne. Queen Elizabeth Excommunicated. Hist. Bull, Nov. 

Nem R. Ker. The Migration of Manuscripts from the English Medieval Libraries. Library, June. 

Louis B. Wricur. Propaganda against James I’s “Appeasement” of Spain, Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Feb. 

ELMER A. BELLER. A Seventeenth-Century Miscellany. Ibid. 

G. D. Ramsay. The Report of the Royal Commission on the Clothing Industry, 1640, Eng. 
Hist, Rev., Oct. 

C. T. Arxinson. The Army under the Early Hanoverians. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. Research, 
Autumn. s 

Grorce Wirrkowsxy. Swifts Modest Proposal. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

P. L. Carver. Burke and the Totalitarian System. Univ, Toronto Quar., Oct. 

HaroLp TEMPERLEY and Gavin B. Henperson. Disraeli and Palmerston in 1857, or, the Danger 
of Explanations in Parliament, Cam. Hist. Jour., VII, no, 2. 

Sir Grorce Ranxin. Civil Law in British India before the Codes, Law Quar. Rev., Oct. 

Erzaseru W. LooseLy. Early Canadian Costume, Can. Hist, Rev., Dec. 

Grorce W. SpracuE. John Strachan’s Connexion with Early Proposals for Confederation, Ibid. 

Epwarp Hucues. Civil Service Reform, 1853-5. History, June. 

ALrreD G., Barrer. The Basis and Persistence of Opposition to Confederation in New Bruns- 
“wick, Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

T. W. Freeman. The Congested Districts of Western Ireland. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

K. M. Larrer. Taxation Reform in Australia. Ec, Record, Dec. 

Marcarer H. ScHoENFELD and Anice L. Wurrney. Wartime Methods of Dealing with Labor 
in Great Britain and the Dominions. Law and Contemp. Problems, Summer. 

R. Evans. The 1st Armoured Division in France. Army Quar., Nov. 

Mary Ransome. The Reliability of Contemporary Reporting of the Debates of the House of 
Commons. Bull, Inst. Hist. Research, May. 

A. R. M. Lower. The Social Sciences in Canada, Culture, Dec. 

Historical Research for University Degrees in the United Kingdom, 1941. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, May. 

DocuMeENTs 


Eprru L. Krorz and Goprrey Davies. Membership of Richard Cromwell's Parliament, Hunt- 
ington Lib. Quar., Feb. 

CharLes F. MuLLerT. A Letter on the Clarendon Code. Ibid. 

Tuomas H. Le Duc. That Rumour of Russian Intrigue in 1837. Can, Hist. Rev., Dec. 


FRANCE 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. Part 5, RECAPITULATION, 1610-1700. By Henry Carrington Lan- 
caster. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. 243, $5.00.) 
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THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT: AN ANTHOLOGY OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRENCH LITERATURE. Edited by Otis E. Fellows and Norman 
Lewis Torrey. (New York, F. S. Crofts, 1942, pp. 653, $4.00.) 


VICTOR HUGO: A REALISTIC BIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT ROMANTIC. 
By Matthew Josephson. (Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1942, pp. 527, 
$3.50.) 


FRENCH COLONIES IN AFRICA: A LIST OF REFERENCES. Compiled by 
Helen F. Conover. [Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography.] (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1942, pp. 94, apply.) 


WAR IN THE WEST: THE BATTLE OF FRANCE, MAY-JUNE, 1940. By Daniel 
Vilfroy. (Harrisburg, Military Service Publishing Company, 1942, pp. 163, $2.50.) 
“A French army officer, who fought in the disastrous battle of France, gives two 
main reasons for France’s military collapse—lack of preparation and a defensive 
strategy. He gives a day-by-day account of the fighting and explains military maneuvers 
simply, for the layman as well as for the military reader.” 


ARTICLES 


Donatp Greer. Guide to Source Material on the Emigrés of the French Revolution, Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


VOYAGES TO VINLAND: THE FIRST AMERICAN SAGA. Newly translated and 
interpreted by Einar Haugen, Thompson Professor of Scandinavian Languages, 
University of Wisconsin. Illustrated by Frederick Trench Chapman. (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1941, 1942, pp. xii, 181, vii, $3.50.) This new translation of the 
Vinland saga is designed to make it just as readable and attractive to modern readers 
as it originally was, and still is, to the Icelanders. Such a purpose seems a matter of 
course. Nevertheless, most former translations of this, as of many other Old Norse 
sagas, were burdened with so much archaism of style and words as to compel the 
use of a dictionary to understand them. Only the English translation of Gathorne- 
Hardy in 1924 undertook to render the Vinland saga in truly modern form, Professor 
Haugen wanted to present it to American readers in the straightforward style of 
present-day American idiom, and if I may judge, he has succeeded. Indeed, the text 
is rendered with the highest degree of fidelity. The saga is preserved in two versions 
that differ from one another in many respects both as to content and form. Professor 
Haugen has made the same experiment which Gathorne-Hardy did before him of 
welding the two versions together into one text. For a popular edition I think this 
procedure well justified, thus offering to the readers the complete tradition of the 
first discovery of the American continent, and the new translation presents itself as a 
perfect unity without any visible breaches, It is accompanied by a commentary giving 
the evidence of history as to the credibility of the saga and discussing the vexed 
problem of where to locate the mysterious Vinland. This discussion, though brief 
and popular, is eminently sane. In my opinion the author is perfectly right in refusing 
to fix the landing of the ancient Icelanders at any particular spot, simply stating that 
they must have come to some place on the south New England or Middle Atlantic 
Coast. Also, Professor Haugen discusses quite briefly the recent attempts to find proofs, 
of the Norse settlements in pretended runic inscriptions and other finds. He does 
not evince any belief in them. He has omitted mention of the Yarmouth stone from 
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Nova Scotia with an inscription which, some few years ago, was interpreted as a 
monument raised by Leif Ericsson to his father. The interpreter has been able to 
construct a kind of runic text by scrambling together runic signs from different ages, 
following the most unreliable and antiquated edition of runes that he could discover, 
that of George Stephens. It is on the whole the tragic fate of most such explorers that 
they have stumbled over runic works absolutely out of date. Contemporary with 
Professor, Haugen’s book appeared the second volume of Reider T. Sherwin's laborious 
and fantastic attempt to prove the Norse origin of the Algonquin language. He has 
gathered his knowledge of the Old Norse from Rask’s Icelandic Grammar (1832), 
an excellent pioneer work in its time but certainly not the last word in Norse philologi- 
cal research. Hatvpan Kont 


KRIGSPROPAGANDAN I SVERIGE FORE TRETTIOARIGA KRIGET. Av Sverker 
Arnoldsson. [Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift, XLVII, 1941: 7.] (Goteborg, Wettergren 
& Kerbers Förlag, 1941, pp. 36, 3 kr.) Arnoldsson’s brief study of prewar propaganda 
in the Sweden of the late 1620’s bears witness that there is nothing new under the 
sun. In phraseology whose caution is dictated by the situation of his homeland today, 
the author explains the appeals to each class of the population found most effective 
.by Gustavus II Adolphus in preparing his country for participation in the Thirty 
Years’ War, The Swedish nobility, partly international in make-up and fairly cogni- 
zant of the threat to their own position inherent in foreign invasion, needed no 
further incentive beyond continuity of employment. To the Lutheran clergy the 
prospect of a Counter-Reformation directed by the Jesuits and under the aegis of 
Poland and Austria was a terrifying prospect. The crown depended upon them to 
influence the fourth estate, the peasantry. Of their measures, national days of prayer 
and fasting proved pre-eminently successful in reconciling the farmers to the advent 
of a new war. The threat to the Baltic and to the rising commercial interests of 
Sweden was most potent in effect upon the weak middle classes of the towns. Here, 
as with the peasantry, the coercive power of the crown, the threat of its penal meas- 
ures, played a part in quelling the discontent attendant upon the prospect of con- 
scription and heavy taxation. The early seventeenth century depended less than do 
we upon written and printed words, but it rang all the changes on spoken syllables, 
The results satisfied king and council, the inaugurators of the propaganda. 

Francis J. Bowman 


THE MOUNTAINS WAIT. By Theodor Broch. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. (Saint 
Paul, Webb, 1942, pp. 307, $3.00.) This is a vivid account by the mayor of Narvik of 
the Nazi attack on that peaceful far northern shipping port for Swedish iron ore. 
The story of terror and destruction gains its real force by its contrast with the account 
of life in the land of the midnight sun in the peaceful days when no one dreamed 
that war would touch Narvik directly. One of the best introductions to an under- 
standing of Norway as it was and will be again. 


NORDENS FORENTA STATER. By Karl Petander, Willy Kleen, and Anders Orne. 
(Stockholm, Natur och Kultur, 1942, pp. 79.) The appearance of this booklet touched 
off an extended discussion in Norwegian and Swedish circles about the postwar policies 
of the Northern states. 


ARTICLES 


Joosr Danerup. Early Danish-American Diplomacy, dm. Scand. Rev., Dec. 

A. G. Mazour. Russia and Prussia during the Schleswig-Holstein Crisis in 1863. Jour. Central 
Europ. Affairs, Oct, 

Ricard Becx. Sveinn Björnsson, Regent of Iceland. 4m. Scand. Rev., Dec. 
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Harotp Burcuer. In Iceland Today. Ibid. 

RoLAND RUPPENTHAL, Denmark and the Continental System. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Gunnar Leisrrxow. Denmark under the Nazi Heel, For. Affairs, Jan. 

Aase Grupa Skard. Why Norwegian Teachers Fight Nazism. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec, 

Roy V. Peer. Politics in Sweden. Swed. Am. Mon., Feb. 

Ricnarp C, Spencer. Unified Representative Authority in the Scandinavian Governments. 
Jour, Polities, Aug. . 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


Ernst Posner 


FROM LUTHER TO HITLER: THE HISTORY OF FASCIST-NAZI POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By William Montgomery McGovern, Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University, Visiting Lecturer on Government, Harvard University. 
[Under the Editorship of Edward McChesney Sait, Pomona College.] (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1941, pp. xiv, 683, $4.00.) 


THE WORLD OF GENERAL HAUSHOFER: GEOPOLITICS IN ACTION. By 
Andreas Dorpalen, (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, pp. 358, $3.50, textbook 
edition $2.75.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE DANUBE BASIN. By C. 4. Macartney, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. [Current Problems, General Editor, Ernest Barker.] (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 160, $1.25.) A clear, judicious, 
and well-balanced outline of the history of the Danubian peoples precedes an equally 
intelligent and considerate discussion of the new eastern Europe that should emerge 
from a future peace. Since the setting up, along ethnical lines, of a series of self- 
contained national states cannot solve the problems of the Danube basin, the author 
advocates that the Danubian nations be organized into an intermediary economic 
unit between Russia and Germany, a unit that will also be an association for common 
defense and the embodiment of “a certain underlying Danubian culture.” 


A GERMAN PROTECTORATE: THE CZECHS UNDER NAZI RULE. By Shiela G. 
Duff. (New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 304, $3.50.) 


HITLER’S SPEECHES. Edited by Norman Bayne. Two volumes. (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1942, 505.) ; 


. WHAT ABOUT GERMANY? By Louis P. Lochner. (New York, Dodd, Mead, 1942, 
PP. 409, $3.00.) 
ARTICLES 


Leona RosTENBERG. The Libraries of Three Nuremberg Patricians, 1491-1568. Libr. Quar., Jan. 

Jerome BLum. Transportation and Industry in Austria, 1815-1848. Jour, Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Grorce M. Priest. A Little Known Portrait of Goethe. Princeton Univ. Libr, Chronicle, Nov. 

Lyra E. Wacnen. The Reserved Attitude of the Early German Romanticists toward America. 
Ger, Quar., Jan. 

René WeLLEk. The Minor Transcendentalists and German Philosophy. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

A. J. F. Zizciscuiaio. Truth and Fiction and Mennonites in the Second Part of Fontane's Novel 
“Quitt,” Indian Territory. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct. 

Herman J. Weicanp. Auf den Spuren von Hauptmanns Honan Geyer [1]. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., Dec, 

Henry C. Meyer. Rohrbach and His Osteuropa. Russian Rev., parr 

ABRAM L. Harris. Sombart and German (National) Socialism. Jour. Pol, Ec., Dec. 

Junius Bas. Walther Rathenau, Statesman and Martyr. Menorah Jour., Autumn. 
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Epwin Berry Burcum, The Sense of the Present in Thomas Mann. Antioch Rev., Fall. 

Sicmunp Neumann, Fashions in Space. For, Affairs, Jan. 

TaLcorr Parsons. Democracy: and Social Structure in Germany. Jour. Legal and Pol. Soc., Oct. 

Guy SYLVESTRE. Les Allemands vus par Emil Ludwig. Canada Franç., Dec. 

Warpemar Gurian. The Sources of Hitlers Power, Rev. Politics, Oct. 

Leonard Wootr. Hitler’s Psychology. Pol. Quar., Oct. 

Franz Boas. Books the Nazis Banned. Bull, New York Public Library, Nov. 

Karu Barra. The Protestant Churches of Europe, For. Affairs, Jan. 

Ernest HAMBURGER. A Peculiar Pattern of the Fifth Column: The Organization of the German 
Seamen. Soc. Research, Nov. 

KarL Branpr. Germany’s Vulnerable Spot: Transportation, For. Affairs, Jan. 

«Gustav STOLPER., German Military Transport. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., Jan. i 

Hersert BLock, Man-Power Allocation in Germany. Harvard Business Rev., Winter. 

Jupiru GrunFeEtp. Mobilization of Women in Germany. Soc. Research, Nov. 

Joachim Jorsren. Hitler’s Fiasco in the Ukraine. For. Affairs, Jan. 

FeLix WirTH. German Colonial Ambitions, Contemp. Rev., Jan. 

Sreran T. Possony. Needed—A New Propaganda Approach to Germany. Pub, Opinion Quar., 
Fall, 

Mercator. German Disarmament and European Reconstruction. Pol, Quar., Oct. 

Oraxar OpLoziLíx. Czechoslovak Writers Fight On. Books Abroad, Autumn. 

Rosert FrrepMann. The Devotional Literature of the Swiss Brethren, 1600-1800, Mennonite 
Quar, Rev., Oct. 

J. R. von Saris. Die Stellung der Schweiz in Europa. Schweiz. Hochschulzeitung, Mai. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE. By Joseph Spencer Kennard. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. ix, 418, $5.00.) Mr. Kennard’s attempt to trace the 
history of the Italian people since the year 1000 has resulted in a pedestrian and 
extremely superficial book. This is probably due in part to his belief that “it is the 
author’s idiosyncrasy which should govern his selection of facts” (p. ix). 


THE DIARY OF GINO SPERANZA: ITALY, 1915-1919. Edited by Florence Colgate 
Speranza. Volume 1, 1915-1916; Volume II, 1917-1919. (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. xxvii, 406; 336, $6.00 a set.) Gino Speranza went to Italy in 
August, 1915, as the correspondent of the New York Evening Post and of the Out- 
look, remaining there until April, 1919. For a short time, after July, 1918, he served as 
an assistant in the American embassy in Rome. His readable Diary embodies his 
impressions of persons, humble and important, of places, obscure and famous, and of 
such subjects as Italo-American relations and the vicissitudes of Italy during the Great 
War, particularly the enthusiastic character of Italy’s participation in the war. There 
are many charming and felicitous passages, for example, concerning Venice, On the 
whole, the Diary offers little of value to the historian. It is not clear whether the 
present work reproduces Speranza’s diary exactly as he wrote it; the organization and 
assembling of the material seem to be due to the editor. The Diary contains a fore- 
word by Arthur Livingston, a list of many of Speranza’s writings, and a good, though 
not quite complete, index. 


ITALY FROM WITHIN, By Richard G. Massock. (New York, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 
408, $3.00.) The author was the chief of the Rome bureau of the Associated Press 
from 1938 to December, 1941, and was interned after the United States had entered 
the war. 
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ARTICLES 


Dana B. Duranp. Tradition and Innovation in Fifteenth Century Italy, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Mario Giiozz1, Tavole di cronologia” scientifica italiana dal 1501 al 1600. Archeion, XXIV, 
no. 1 (1942).- 

Howarp R. Marraro. Unpublished American Documents on the Roman Republic of 1849. 
Cath. Hist, Rev., Jan. 

NicoLa Pascazro, Corsica nostra invitta e ridente. Gerarchia, July. 

PasquaLE Pennisi. Appunti per la dottrina fascista della razza. Ibid. 

J. Girrorp, Fighting in Abyssinia. Army Quar., Aug. 

ELsrIDGE Dursrow. Internment in Rome. Am. For. Service Jour., July. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. Break Up Italy? Common Sense, Feb. 

ALFRED Joacumm Fiscuer. Italian Medley. Central Europ. Observer, Dec. 18. 

C, J. S. Spricce. Italian Fascism: A Retrospect. Nineteenth Century, Oct. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. Fascism without Mussolini. Nation, Jan. 30. 

Caro Srorza. A Blow for Freedom. Ibid., Nov. 7. 

Mario BELLINI. Do the People of Italy Want Peace? Independent Woman, Jan. 

Exeanor PackarD. The Pope and the War. Am. Mag., Jan. 

Luter Srurzo. Italian Problems in War and Peace, Rev. Politics, Jan. 

Problemi italiani visti da italiani in Europa. Mondo, Nov. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


OUTLINE OF POLISH HISTORY, PAST AND PRESENT. By Olgierd Gérka. 
(London, New York, M. I. Kolin, 1942, pp. 111.) This little manual conforms exactly 
to its title. Two thirds of the booklet cover the long, complicated history of Poland 
to date. The weight of many names of persons and places breaks any thread of con- 
tinuous development, There is a brief chapter on the growth of Polish culture, ten 
pages on the territory and population of Poland, and a page or two each to various 
economic and industrial aspects of Poland. The thesis of the author is that a strong 
Poland is necessary to the peace and stability of central eastern Europe. That is of 
course the argument for a strong Czechoslovakia. What Dr. Górka thinks is a strong 
Poland is not stated precisely, but the reader is not allowed to overlook what Poland 
once was in extent and relative rank. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE SOVIET STATE. By Serge Bolshakoff. 
(London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1942, 35. 6d.) 

LENINISM: SELECTED WRITINGS. By Joseph Stalin. (New York, International 
Publishers, 1942, pp. 479, $2.75.) 

SOVIET ECONOMY AND THE WAR. By Maurice Herbert Dobb. (Forest Hills, 
Transatlantic Arts, 1942, pp. 93, $1.25.) 

THE RUSSIANS: THE LAND, THE PEOPLE, AND WHY THEY FIGHT. By 
Albert Rhys Williams, (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1943, pp. 255, $2.00.) 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET RUSSIA. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1942, pp. 128, $1.50.) This book contains “The Webbs,” by 
George Bernard Shaw; “The New Civilization,” by Beatrice Webb, which is a 
reprint, with modifications and additions, from the introduction to the 1941 reissue 
of the Webbs’ “Soviet Communism”; “The New Constitution of 1936,” translated 
by Anna Louise Strong; and “Postscript on the Rights and Basic Duties of Man as 
Laid Down by the Constitution of the USSR, 1936,” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
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B. Grexov. Na zare russkovo gosudarstva [at the dawn of Russian statehood]. Istoricheski 
zhurnal, 1942, 7. 

N. Korosxov. Kutuzov-strateg [Kutuzov the strategist]. Ibid., 1942, 5. 

S. Drasxina. Razlozheniye germanskikh okkupatzionnykh voisk v Rossii v 1918 godu [the 
demoralization of the German forces of occupation in Russia in 1918], Ibid., 1942, 1-2. 

MichazL Kwapiszewski. Poland—In Defense of Freedom. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


BASIS FOR PEACE IN THE FAR EAST. By Nathaniel Peffer. (New York, Harper, 
1942, pp. 277, $2.50.) 


MEN AND IDEAS: AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF CHINESE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. By Moushéng Lin. Introduction by Pearl S. Buck. (New York, John 


Day, 1942, pp. 270, $2.50.) 


OUR ENEMY JAPAN. By Wilfrid Fleisher. (Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1942, pp. xi, 236, $2.00.) 

WITH JAPAN’S LEADERS: AN INTIMATE RECORD OF FOURTEEN YEARS 
AS COUNSELLOR TO THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, ENDING DECEM- 
BER 7, 1941. By Frederick Moore. (New York, Scribner's, 1942, pp. 365, $2.75.) The 
small book by Wilfrid Fleisher purports to be “the story of the relations of the 
United States from the time Commodore Perry opened up the island empire to 
foreign intercourse down to the Japanese attack on Hawaii.” In spite of this claim 
to historical perspective, barely thirty of the 236 pages of the book are devoted to 
American-Japanese relations prior to the coup d'état of 1931. The book is chiefly a 
newspaperman’s account of what he observed in the pursuit of his profession. On 
historical subjects the book is superficial. In his Volcanic Isle, published in 1941, the 
author describes his experiences as reporter and editor of the Japan Advertiser for 
two decades prior to 1940, when he left Japan. Part of these observations he repeats 
in Our Enemy Japan. The rest of the latter book is devoted to his observations as a 
reporter for the New York Herald Tribune at Washington during the negotiations 
of Admiral Nomura with Cordell Hull. The book contains little that was not re- 
ported in the American press from day to day. As a human document it is worthy 
of note for its record of the author’s surprise at the swiftness of the war moves of 
the Tojo government. The newspapermen, with few exceptions, were not any more 
prepared for the war than were the admirals. With Japan’s Leaders, by Frederick 
Moore, is the story of an American newspaperman who accepted a post as foreign 
counselor with the Japanese foreign office. He served two terms, 1921-26 and 1932-41. 
His service fell in Tokyo, Geneva, and Washington—most of the time in the latter 
capital, where he advised Ambassadors Saito, Horinouchi, and finally Admiral 
Nomura. Moore’s account has some value in its record of the reactions of Japanese 
diplomats to international events. But even here, the fact that the author was not 
proficient in the Japanese language renders his reports incomplete, The author advances 
the opinion that Admiral Nomura had no knowledge of the plan of the Tojo gov- 
ernment to attack Pearl Harbor. KENNETH COLEGROVE 
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ARTICLES 


Harry Brernsrein. Mexico's War with Japan. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 30. 

Grorce H. BLAKESLEE and others. Peace Aims in Asia. Asta, Sept. 

MerisetH E, CAMERON. Open the Door to Asiatic Studies. Assoc. Am. Coll. Bull., Oct. 

Carane Kat-Suex, The Chinese Declaration of War Aims, Contemp. China, Nov, 30. 

JoserH C. Grew. China’s Role in the New Pacific. China at War, Nov. 

Hapore Hanson, Building Our Relations with the Far East. Dept. State Bull., Nov. 28. 

HorrmMan Nickerson. Attack on Japan. Army Ordnance, Sept. 

Wiutiam L. HoLLanD. War Aims and Peace Aims in the Pacific. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

SranLeY K. HornBeck, Why Are We Fighting and for What? Dept. State Bull., May 23. 

Hu Sun. Asia and the Universal World Order, Contemp. China, Dec. 14. 

Gorpon IrELAND. The North Pacific Fisheries, Am. Jour. Internat, Law, July. 

Jap Invasion Technique, Defense (London), Sept. : 

Lucius W. Jonnscn. Guam—Before December, 1941. U. S. Naval Inst, Proc., July. 

Dona F. Lacn, China and the Era of Enlightenment. Jour, Mod, Hist., June, 

WiLLis CuurcH Lamorr, What of Postwar Japan? Asia, Oct. 

Harotp Mac Mirzan. Mr. Harold Mac Millan on Colonial Problems, Colonial Rev., Sept. 

H. J. van Moox. The Position of Europe in Asia. Asiatic Rev., July. 

FLETCHER PraTT, Americans in Battle—No. 1: Campaign in the Java Sea. Harpers, Nov. 

Eart K. Senrr. A Survey of the Causes of the War between the United States and Japan. 
World Affairs Interp., Summer. 

T. V. Soong. The Coming International Order. Free World, Nov. 

1d, Building a New Democratic World Order. China at War, Nov. 

H. G, Quaricu Wares, Can Democracy Flourish in the New Asia? Free World, Aug. 

Henry A, WaLLace and others, U. S. Declarations on Post-War Reconstruction, For, Policy 
Reports, Sept. 15. 

G. W. WARNECKE. Suetsugu's Fence—Key to Pacific Strategy. Pacific Affairs, Dec. ' 

Howard E. Winson. Asiatic Studies in American Schools. Asia, Nov. 

S. WoLr. Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Radio Propaganda, Contemp. Rev., Oct. 

Yano Cuinc-Cuin. Japan—Protector of Islam. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Derk Boppe. Dominant Ideas in the Formation of Chinese Culture. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
Dec. 

Id. Again Some Chinese Tales of the Supernatural. Ibid. 

Cuane Cut-yun, Lanchow—China’s Land Capitol. China at War, Dec, 

W. K. Cuen. The Postwar Reconstruction of China: Its Program and Proper Machinery, Nat. 
Reconstruction, Aug. 

China’s Postwar Economic Reconstruction. Contemp. China, Jan. 25. 

Changes in China’s Economy, Economist (London), Oct. 17. 

Cooperatives. The Importance of Cooperation in China. Rev. Internat. Cooperation, July. 

WiLLiam DoucLas. China—Our Foremost Ally, China at War, Nov. 

Homer H. Duss, The Identification of the Lao-Dz, Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Dec. 

H. D. Fonc. Economic Reconstruction in War-time China. Harvard Business Rev., Summer. 

C. Y. Hsu. Yenching University in Chengtu. China at War, Dec. 

Hsu Kan. China's Wartime Food Administration, Ibid. 

Y. Y. Hsu. China’s First Two Years of the Tax in Kind. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 16. 

Hu Suis. Chinese Thought. Asia, Oct. 

1d. The Struggle for Intellectual Freedom in Historic China. World Affairs, Sept. 

W. C. LowpermILk and D, R. Wickes. Ancient Irrigation in China Brought Up to Date. 
Sci. Monthly, Sept. 

Franz MichaeL, Chinese Nationalism. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Wanba OpeLL. Chinese Tomb Tiles. Bull. Art Inst. Chicago, Apr., 1942. 

The People’s Political Council. Contemp. China, Nov. 16. 

The People’s Political Council: A Wartime Experiment in Democracy. China at War, Dec. 

Avan Priest. Phoenix in Fact and Fancy, Bull, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Oct. 

Rediscovery of China’s Northwest: The Northwest as an Industrial Base. China at War, Oct. 

Lawrence K. Rosincer. China’s War Economy, For. Policy Reports, Nov. 15. 
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Lewis SmyTHE. The Chinese Industrial Cooperative Movement. China at War, Oct. 

Social Reconstruction in China: A Study in Post-War Problems, Internat, Labor Rev., Sept. 

Sun Yat-sen. The International Development of China [abstract]. Contemp. China, Jan, 11. 

Ruts Tenney. Poetry in China a Religion. Contemp. Rev., Nov. 

Wane Chi-cHen. Milestones of Progress: The Chinese Collection at Columbia University. Notes 
on Far Eastern Stud, in Am., June. 

Willkie in China: The Story of a Historic Visit. China at War, Nov. 

Wone Wen-nao. Industrial Work under War Conditions. Ibid., Dec. 

ARTHUR N. Younc. China’s Wartime Finance, Ibid., Oct. 

Davin S. Crist. Russia's Far Eastern Policy in the Making. Jour, Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Gaspar Taro Cumminc. Algunos Aspectos de la Economía del Manchukúo. Nueva Economia 
Nacional (Madrid), Mar. 12, 1942. 

WiLLiam M. ManDeEL, Soviet Central Asia. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Martin R. Norins. The New Sinkiang—China's Link with the Middle East, Ibid. 

Pue PaNeTH. The Industrialization of Siberia and the Soviet Far East, Asiatic Rev., July. 

Rusia enfrenta al Japon. Temas Elegidos (Buenos Aires), Aug. 

Russia Readies Siberian Forces for Allied Blitz on Japan. 4ir News, July. 

Ernst SERAPHIM. Zar Nikolaus II und der russisch-japanische Krieg. Welt als Gesch., VOI, 
nos. 3-4. 

GeorcE W. Kerron. Korea and the Future, Contemp. Rev., June. 

Earnest G. CAMPBELL. Japan's Mandate in the Southwestern Pacific, U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
June. 

M. Domenzain. El esemplo del Japon. Razon y fe (Madrid), July. 

Gustav EcxsTEIN. The Japanese Mind Is a Dark Corner, Harpers, Nov. 

Harry Paxton Howarn. Our Allies in Japan. Commonweal, Oct. 9. 

Japan in the Air. Aeroplane (London), Oct, 28. 

CHarLes N. Spink. The Liberal Myth in Japan. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

PauL K. Benepicr. Thai, Kudai, and Indonesian: A New Alignment in Southeastern Asia. 
Am. Anthropologist, Oct. 

ALDEN CursmaLL. The Philippine Islantls and Their People. Jour. Geog., Sept. 

S. Warren Carey. The Morphology of New Guinea. Australian Geog., Nov., 1938. 

Henry Craw, Burma. Asiatic Rev., July. 

Gereorce F. Deasy. Localization of Sumatra's Oil Palm Industry. Ec. Geog., Apr., 1942. 

O. M. GREEN. The Burma Tragedy in China, Fortnightly, June. 

Indochina. Postwar Status of French Indo-China, China at War, Oct. 

Grayson Kirk, The Filipinos. An. Am. Acad. Pol, and Soc. Sci., Sept. 

La Volt-face du Thailand, France Orient (Delhi, India), Apr., 1942. 


DocuMENTs 


CuianGc Kar-Snex. Chiang's Message to the People’s Political Council. China at War, Dec, 
Id. Documentary Data: Chiang's Message to the Nation. Ibid., Nov. 


United States History 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Dwight Lowell Dumond, Professor of 
History in the University of Michigan. (New York, Henry Holt, 1942, pp. vii, 
882, $4.00.) Dr. Dumond describes his book as “a general introduction to the study 
of United States history.” He has in mind especially the young men and women of 
today, upon whose minds he desires to impréss the slow and often painful growth 
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of our institutions, the matchless environment of the American way of life, and the 
obligations of intelligent citizenship. In a style characterized by clarity and compact- 
ness, he covers American history from the founding of Jamestown to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Eight periods are distinguished: 1607-1783; 1783-1825; 1825-40; 1840-60; 
1860-76; 1876-96; 1896-1917; 1917-41. Within each of these periods the material is 
organized into chapters and sections with workmanlike skill. The captions are 
happily chosen and enable the reader to find his way about with ease. Although Dr. 
Dumond’s field of special interest is the antislavery origins of the Civil War and the 
secession movement, he has not succumbed to the temptation of overemphasizing this 
phase of American history. Indeed, his treatment is admirably proportioned, except 
as regards the period 1825-40, to which he devotes approximately as many pages as 
to the periods 1896-1917 and 1917-41, respectively. Important as was the régime of 
Jackson and Van Buren, one questions whether it deserves to be weighted as heavily 
as these later periods. The format of the volume is attractive. The text is supple- 
mented by judiciously selected bibliographies, maps, statistical tables, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitution, Epwarp E. Curtis 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Ernest L. Bogart and 
Donald L. Kemmerer, University of Illinois. [A revision of Ernest L. Bogart’s 
Economic History of the American People.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1942, 
PP. X, 909, $3.75.) i 

THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Jonathan Trumbull Professor of American History in Harvard University, and 
Henry Steele Commager, Professor of History, Columbia, University. Two volumes. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1942 [copyright 1930, 1937], pp. xvi, 825; 
xvi, 785, $3.50 each.) The history has been extended backward to the origin of man 
in America and forward to our entry in World War II. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Ralph H. Gabriel, Larned Pro- 
fessor of American History, Yale University. (New York, D, Appleton-Century, 1942, 
pp. 190, $1.50.) A series of lectures given in army camps in the winter and spring of 


1942. 


JOHN WOOLMAN, AMERICAN QUAKER. By Janet Whitney. [An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1942, pp. x, 490, $3.75.) Mrs. Whitney’s 
John Woolman is based of necessity on the Journal, the first popular edition of which 
was that brought out in 1871 by John Greenleaf Whittier. The Whittier volume 
contains a long introduction dealing primarily with biographical material available 
at that time and with a discussion of Woolman’s thought, In 1922 Amelia Mott 
Gummere, after extended research, published what still stands as the best edition of 
the text. She included the Woolman essays, variant readings, and all pertinent in- 
formation derived from her explorations. Mrs. Whitney has taken advantage not only 
of the work of Whittier and of Miss Gummere but of discoveries made since 1922. 
The author of the present biography has herself made diligent and fruitful search 
in England and in likely places in America. Her book, however, adds but little to 
the knowledge of Woolman. Mrs. Whitney attempts no revolutionary reappraisal of 
this quiet eighteenth century Quaker. Her aim is rather to reconstruct imaginatively 
the personality of the author of the famous Journal and to recreate with all possible 
vividness the scenes through which he moved. She has done excellent work in bring- 
ing to life the eighteenth century community in which Woolman passed from infancy 
to manhood, a task of some difficulty, for on this period the Journal has little to say. 
When Woolman’s life reaches flood tide and the Journal becomes full of material, 
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Mrs. Whitney’s method is to quote extensively from the Journal but in almost every 
case to precede the quotation with an effort to create the mood or the scene that gives 
life to the quotation. Wherever possible her quoted material is selected from the 
earliest incomplete manuscript of the Journal, a narrative that has greater spontaneity 
than the text which Woolman’s editing and rewriting finally produced. The portrait 
of Woolman that emerges from Mrs. Whitney’s biography gives the impression of 
being a genuine likeness. The book helps the reader to know and to appreciate not' 
only Woolman, the man of affairs, but Woolman, the Quaker mystic and the humani- 
tarian troubled by the evils of the world. It is a pleasant volume, well written, well 
indexed, and with a body of well-chosen appendixes, RALPH H, GABRIEL 


BILL OF RIGHTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Leila Roberta.Custard. [The Uni- 
versity of Southern California Social Service Series.] (Los Angeles, University of 
Southern California [for sale by the author, Hackettstown, New Jersey], 1942, pp. 48, 
50 cents.) Summary of doctor’s thesis with bibliography. 


LEXINGTON TO FALLEN TIMBERS, 1775-1794: EPISODES FROM THE 
EARLIEST HISTORY OF OUR MILITARY FORCES. Selected and described by 
Randolph G. Adams and Howard H. Peckham, with a Foreword by William A. 
Ganoe, Colonel, U.S.A. [Bulletin of the William L. Clements Library, No. 37.] 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1942, pp. 41, $1.00, paper 50 cents.) This 
little bulletin consists of the major steps in the history of the Continental Army. 
The contents are about the same as those found in high-school textbooks in American 
history. The excerpts from sources and the photostatic reproduction of letters, orders, 
and maps give a sense of reality, however, which the general textbook can scarcely 
achieve. The foreword, written by Colonel William A. Ganoe, implies that the pur- 
poses of the booklet are to correct rampant errors in our military history, furnish a 
correct primer in this phase, counteract the baleful effects of the “economic interpre- 

- tation of history” and the threatening advance of the “social interpretation of history,” 
and suggest “what original sources may be found in the Clements Library.” The last 
objective is achieved. Ebcar B. WESLEY 


“MR. W. € P’: BEING THE AUTHENTIC DIARY OF CAROLINE LE ROY 
WEBSTER DURING A FAMOUS JOURNEY WITH THE HONble DANIEL 
WEBSTER TO GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT IN THE YEAR 
1839. With an Introduction by Claude M. Fuess. (New York, Washburn, 1942, pp. > 
xxii, 264, $2.75.) Daniel Webster had a second wife, a feather-minded lady some 
seventeen years younger than the “God-like Dan’l.” She survived him by thirty years 
and outlived her own mental powers, such as they were, for a decade or more. Unlike 
his first wife, she exercised no restraint over his convivial habits and, if her conversa- 
tion was like her writing in this diary, may well have contributed to them. In 1839 
“Mr. W. and I” went on a restful (!) trip to England with side trips to the Continent. 
Daniel Webster saw and was seen by everyone worth while, and his wife kept a 
diary of the days, faces, food and dresses—and weather. The diary was fortunately lost 
and unfortunately found in a garret in 1941 and still more unfortunately was pub- 
lished in 1942. 


` 


THE MAD FORTIES. By Grace Adams and Edward Hutter. (New York, Harper, 
1942, pp. viii, 294, $2.50.) It would perhaps be dificult to prove that the decade of 
the 1840’s was any more “mad” or “fabulous” or in general more incoherent or 
illogical than any other period. Its diet faddists and sundry curists are undoubtedly 
amusing, but the main objective of their “madness” was that of similar faddists of 
later generations—the improvement of the health of all who accepted the new 
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doctrines—and it is at least possible that their notions were little wilder than some 
current in the present day. The period was far more significant for its achievements 
in humanitarian reforms than for its interest in the water cure or phrenology, and 
Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelly, and Elizabeth Blackwell played a greater part in it than 
did Mary Gove Nichols, whose fantastic career was no more characteristic of her day 
than that of any other foolish woman of any other age. The forties were, in all 
essentials, far fram “mad,” unless they had an undue share of the divine madness of 
humanitarianism and belief in the ability of human beings to improve both them- 
selves and their institutions. This new book on the eccentricities of the period is an 
irritation for anyone at all interested in the subject or the period. The authors have, 
apparently, used an old autobiographical account of the life of one of the least 
reputable of the crackpots of the mid-nineteenth century and have made it the thread 
of a very incoherent and trivial discussion of all the futile ideas of the period. They 
lump Horace Mann and Horace Greeley and other reformers in with the wildest- 
eyed publicity-hunting mesmerists, water curists, phrenologists, etc., in a most extraor- 
dinary hodgepodge. There is no bibliography, nor are there footnotes or index. 
Avice Fer TYLER 


SCHLIEMANN'S FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA, 1850-1851, Edited by Shirley H. 
Weber, Librarian of the Gennadeion, Athens, Published for the American -School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. [Gennadeion Monographs, II.) (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1942, pp. ix, 111, $2.50.) Henry Schliemann's early life, as the first 
leaves of this diary make clear, was spent in dire and uncomfortable poverty. Later 
he carved an important niche for himself as excavator of Troy and Mycenae, The 
biennium to which this diary relates was somewhat transitional. The author records 
his departure frem St. Petersburg for America, his various experiences en route, his 
voyage by Panama steamer to California, his inspection of that gold-mad empire, his. 
banking operations—highly profitable—at Sacramento for twelve months beginning 
in April, 1851, and his return to the East and to Europe in the summer of 1852. 
Nowhere is there a reference to archaeology, other than the mention of tourists at 
Mount Vernon picking from the wall around Washington's tomb little stones which 
they regarded as holy relics. On every page, however, the latent archaeologist may be 
glimpsed in the diarist's insatiable curiosity about the habits and customs of the 
people he was meeting and about their mechanical, political, and social contrivances. 

_ This quality of mind adds zest to his remarks on a levee of President Fillmore's, on 
Pennsylvania penology, on the Gorgona-Panama trail, and on the excellent rabbit 
and quail hunting within the city limits of Sacramento, On life in gold-rush Cali- 
fornia his comments are illuminating; his account of voyaging by the Panama route 
is one of the most circumstantial extant, The editor has supplied a brief introduction, 
a few explanatory notes, and translations of the occasional passages written in Spanish. 

Jonn Wa tron CAUGHEY 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GENERAL NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
ANDERSON: HARVARD, CIVIL WAR, WASHINGTON, 1854-1892. Edited by 
Isabel Anderson (Mrs. Larz Anderson). (New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1942, pp. 
320, $3.25.) As indicated in the second part of the title, these selections from the 
letters and jourrals of Nicholas Longworth Anderson (1838-92) pertain to three 
periods in his career: the Harvard period (1854-58), the Civil War period (1861-64), 
and the period of his residence in Washington, the last ten years of his life (1882-92). 
The gap between the first two periods, it will be observed, is small; that between the 
last two some eighteen years, although the latter gap is partly filled (1864-70) with 
letters to Elizabeth Kilgour, who became his wife in 1865. The letters from 1882 to 
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1892 are to his son, Larz Anderson, at Exeter (1882-84), then at Harvard (1884-88), 
and finally at the American legation in London (1891-92). The letters, be it said, are 
not printed in their entirety but for the most part in brief extracts. All in all, one 
obtains from these selections a fairly comprehensive view of the life of General 
Anderson and not less so of the type and character of the man, The materials are 
well edited, with notes, chiefly identifications of persons, segregated at the end of 
each chapter. The volume closes with a brief chapter entitled “Last Days and Memo- 
rials” (April-September, 1892). 


STORM OVER THE LAND: A PROFILE OF THE CIVIL WAR, TAKEN MAINLY 
FROM “ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE WAR YEARS.” By Carl Sandburg. (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942, pp. 440, $3.50.) As the subtitle indicates, Carl Sandburg 
has made a cutting and selection from his four long volumes on the war years, pro- 
viding a skeletal structure of those volumes and those years in a sixth the space used 
for the earlier account. The book has the advantages and disadvantages of such treat- 
ment. It gains in clarity from brevity and from the absence of the repetition, masses 
of detail, and overwhelming use of quotations which characterized the longer work. 
Sentences are more often short than long, and terse, vivid paragraphs and brilliant, 
often poetic, phraseology keep the style as truly “Sandburg” as that of the earlier 
volumes. The brevity of this new work will give it a wider public, and the absence of 
footnotes and bibliography should aid in increasing its popular appeal, The profuse 
illustrations—photographs, line cuts, and other drawings—add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the book, which should gain, also, from the opportuneness of its pub- 
lication. The condensation of the longer work reveals, however, certain things lost, 
to a degree, in the former mass of quotation and detail. The “storm over the land” 
is almost entirely a military phenomenon; there is little to indicate that the war was 

a social and economic upheaval and that for many, both North and South, a way of 
life had been altered if not ended. The election of 1864 receives one brief chapter, 
but the deep cloud of political dissension, “fifth column” activities, defeatism, and 
downright disloyalty that is shown so clearly in such new works as Wood Gray’s 
Hidden Civil War seems not to have affected Sandburg’s “storm.” The horrors of 
war stand out from every vivid description of battle and carnage; the twisted dead, 
the courageous and suffering wounded, the bulletriddled trees, the “blood and 
anger.” Generals follow each other across the stage, clear-cut as Sandburg sees them. 
And above them all stands always the “Man of Authority”—Lincoln, who will for a 
long time and for many people be best known through Carl Sandburg’s works, 

Axice Fert TYLER 


GRANT OF APPOMATTOX: A STUDY OF THE MAN. By William E. Brooks. 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1942, pp. 347, $3.00.) The intelligent sophomore, as- 
signed a term paper in U. S. History 203a, follows a regular procedure. First he selects 
a chapter, an encyclopedia article, or even a book on his topic, and proceeds to 
paraphrase it. Then he looks up several other accounts and inserts paraphrases of 
anything new they may contain, Finally, he compiles a bibliography and scatters a 
few footnotes through his manuscript. The harassed instructor, confronted with this 
ingenious compilation, heaves a sigh for scholarship and grades it “B.” This is a 
“B” book. It recounts, pleasantly enough, the major avents of Grant’s life from 
Point Pleasant to Appomattox. Its sources, aside from the Personal Memoirs, are 
the usual reminiscences, campaign biographies, collected letters, and war books. Its 
theme is that Grant was a man. The author marshals the usual anecdotes to illustrate 
his point. The author does not subject his subject to psychoanalysis, nor does he 
estimate the logistics of Grants military activities. The author essays no essays on 
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economic determinism or providential intervention. The author just says that Grant 
was a man. In the light of the available evidence this is probably a safe conclusion. 
W. B. HEssELTINE 


LORD OF ALASKA: BARANOV AND THE RUSSIAN ADVENTURE. By Hector 
Chevigny. (New York, Viking Press, 1942, pp. 320, $3.00.) Alaska has known many 
colorful figures, but the most colorful, thus far, has been a certain hard-drinking, 
roystering, bearlike soldier-trader named Baranov. Kiril Timofeevich Khliebnikov 
published at St. Petersburg in 1835 his Aleksandra Andreevicha Baranova, Glavnago 
Pravitelia Rossiskikh Koloniy v. Amerikie. This little work on “The Chief Manager 
of Russian Colonies in America” was printed only in Russian, is classic, and, from 
the Russian point of view, nothing could be added. However, Warren Cheney in 
1905 with The Way of the North and Stewart Edward White and Harry DeVighne 
in 1935 with Pole Star essayed fictionalized biography. Now comes Hector Chevigny 
with popular biography. Chevigny, let hard-working professors note, acquired his 
interest in our northern empire through history courses at the University of Wash- 
ington. In 1937 appeared his Lost Empire: The Life and Adventures of Nikolai 
Rezanov, and now follows Baranov. Its sum and substance is implicit in its chapter 
titles, including such as “Sitka Is Bought with Blood,” “The Sin of Father Juvenal,” 
“An Assassination Is Thwarted,” “Baranov Accepts the Will of God,” and, in closing, 
“Death in the Pacific.” Historians, of course, have no business to sneer at such ap- 
proach, method, and treatment, for the present strategic importance of Alaska cries 
out for a broader governmental policy there forthwith, and lively literature on the 
territory appearing currently somewhat aids the awakening. Quite a sale has been 
found, for example, for Jean Potter's Alaska under Arms; and the same may, likely 
enough, be true of Chevigny’s Lord of Alaska. JEANNETTE P. NicHoLs 


CURRIER & IVES: PRINTMAKERS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Harry 
Twyford Peters. (Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1942, pp. 249, $5.00.) 


WILLIAM JAMES, THE MAN AND THE THINKER. By Max C. Otto and others. 
(Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1942, pp. 148, $2.00.) 


RECORDS OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS RELATING TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1898-1935: A LIST OF SELECTED FILES, Compiled by 
Kenneth Munden. (Washington, the National Archives, 1942, pp. xii, 91.) 


GRASS ROOTS POLITICS: NATIONAL VOTING BEHAVIOR OF TYPICAL 
STATES. By Harold F. Gosnell, (Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942, pp. ix, 195, cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) This study, comprising a brief intro- 
duction on “Straw Ballots versus Real Ballots” and a concluding chapter on “The 
Future of the Party System,” as well as chapters on, county votes in Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, lowa, California, Illinois, and Louisiana, is not the work of a historian, nor 
does it pretend to survey in time sequence the period 1896-1936, or 1924-40, but the 
materials used are of interest to the student of history, and the subject, insofar as it 
relates to the actual record, is of interest to all students of political history. The * 
historian, if he deals with what the author has termed “Grass Roots,” still finds it of 
first value to have his facts and his sources and, above all, the sure and steady sense 
that all of this process did not begin in 1896 or in 1924 when, for some, the devices 
for studying behavior became of greater interest than the story itself In view of the 
fact that Dr. Gosnell dismisses state and nation in favor of the county as a voting 
unit for his maps and his tables, it is surprising to find no indication of the sources 
he uses, nor appreciation of the changes that are constantly taking place in these units. 
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We can only surmise the source of the maps on pages 12, 19, and 20. There is one 
‘footnote reference to Paullin’s great work, but that would not explain these maps. 
And there are errors in figures given in the tables on pages 147, 149, 151, 153, 154, 
and 23. These errors are slight, perhaps do not change the result; but in a study given 
over largely to hypotheses and conclusions based upon thousands of figures, it would 
be helpful and reassuring to have the sources. Wisconsin did not “overwhelmingly cast 
its vote for La Follette in 1924.” The statement as to the probable division of Cali- 
fornia in the fifties is incorrect. Wilson did not hold the Bryan vote in 1912, Wilson 
did far more than win support in the West and South in 1916. John W. Davis did 
not have the lowest vote cast for a Democratic candidate since the Civil War. It is 
not true that Wilson did not take a definite stand on the war in the campaign of 
1916. It is open to question whether the New Deal elections were “more like the 
election of 1896 than that of 1860.” The author states that the “study does not purport 
to be a party history but rather an analysis of the composition of American parties,” 
_ As such it should be judged. . Encar EUGENE ROBINSON 


WILSON’S IDEALS. Edited by Saul K. Padover. (Washington, American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942, pp. 151, cloth $2.50, paper $2.00.) This is a small volume of 
eminently quotable utterances by an eminently quotable statesman whose ideals 
express America at its notable best. 


PRELIMINARY INVENTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
RECORDS, 1916-1921. [The National Archives, Preliminary Inventory, Number 2.] 
(Washington, the National Archives, 1942, pp. xvil, 75.) 


SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Selected and edited by 
Robert Birley. Vol. IV, 1914-1939. [The World's Classics, CDXCI.] (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1942, pp. xix, 300, 95 cents.) 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
ELSEWHERE. By James B. Childs, Chief of the Division of Documents. [The Library 
of Congress Division of Documents] Third edition. (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1942, pp. xviii, 78, 20 cents.) The first edition of.this bibliography was 
issued in 1927, the second in 1930. The intervening twelve years have not only sup- 
plied much additional material for such a bibliography but also an enhancement of 
the desire and the need for the present enlargement. In his introduction the author 
furnishes a general account of the catalogues and other bibliographical guides to 
government publications—Federal, state, and some foreign governments—to the pres- 
ent time. The Government Document Bibliography here offered is of course a' 
bibliography of bibliographies and is in five sections, namely: the United States 
(twelve pages), the Confederate states of America (one page), the states (general and 
individual states, twenty pages), foreign countries (general and individual, forty 

` pages), and, lastly, the League of Nations (two pages). 


_PEACE AND WAR: UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY, 1931-1941. [Depart- 
ment of State Publication, Number 1853.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1942, pp. 151, 25 cents.) “What has been called the “American White Paper, an 
introduction to a collection of documents, soon to be published, concerning U. S. 
foreign relations during the decade 1931-1941.” This is probably the first govern- 

. ment document to be listed in the Publishers Weekly as-a best seller. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Edited by Leland M. 
Goodrich and others. Volume IV, JULY, 1941-JUNE, 1942. (Boston, World Peace, 
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Foundation, 1942, pp. 947, $3 275.) “A reference source book and documentary record 
of an important year in American foreign relations, marked by the entrance of the 
United States into the war against the Axis: Powers.” 


. PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND WORLD WAR Il, Edited by Jerome K. Wilcox, Chair- 
. man. [Papers presented before the Committee on Documents, American Library 

Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23 & 25, 1942.] (Chicago, American Library 
"Association, 1942, pp. 118, $2.00.) 


STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK, 1942. Edited by M. Epstein. (New York, Macmillan, 
1942, pp- 1502, $7.50.) 


AND KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY: AN ANTHROPOLOGIST LOOKS AT 
AMERICA. By Margaret Mead. (New York, William Morrow, 1942, pp. 284, $2.50.) 
“An American anthropologist, using her knowledge of seven other cultures, critically 
discusses the strengths and weaknesses of the American character.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT. By Robert Bendiner. (New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, pp. xiii, 231, $2.00.) This volume, by an editor of The 
Nation, is a brief critical review of the policy of the state department in the last ten 
years, with a description of its organization and a characterization of its personnel 
and methods of recruiting its staff. The policy is characterized as appeasement and 
condemned without any reference to the policy of European nations having primary 
interests and responsibilities or to American opinion. In general the author scores the 
department whether it acts or does not act and, of course, without all the evidence 
needed for a sound judgment. The discussion of major and minor personalities is 
frank and, although many are found misfits on the basis of evidence a historian 
would mistrust, there is an obvious attempt not to be unjust. It is interesting that.the 

- more recent appointees as well as a few with historical training are viewed more 

' optimistically. The discussion of what to do about it puts the burden on Congress. 
When its members are chosen with some regard to their stand on foreign policy, a 
change in the department may be hoped for. The recent congressional contests would 
indicate that the author would have to wait some time for the cure of what he thinks 
are the shortcomings in the conduct of our foreign policy and its implementation. 


THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON AMERICA. Six Lectures by Members of the 
Faculty of Cornell University. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1942, pp. viii, 159, 
$2.00.) It was a praiseworthy idea, at a time when the public was warned, exhorted, 
screamed at, and denounced, for six members of the Cornell faculty to join in setting 
forth, as clearly and tersely as possible, the impact of the war upon the country in the 
light of past experience and future probabilities. Each lecture starts with a brief survey 
of the prewar situation in its particular line. and then, coolly and soberly, indicates 
what may be expected. There is nothing particularly challenging in any of them, for 
it is not their aim to be provocative. Their restrained and balanced point of view 
contrasts favorably with most of the current war analysis and propaganda. The only 
conspicuous lack is one to which co-operative works are liable, namely, incomplete- 
ness. No Cornell professor was prepared to supply any lectures on two highly im- 
portant results of the war: that of the economic impact and that of the profoundly 
significant swing in American opinion from isolationist pacifism in 1937 to a readi- 
ness to risk war in 1941. Lacking any supporting treatment of these subjects, the « 
lectures on labor and on constitutional interpretation seem fragmentary, and three of 
the chapters on foreign relations—those on .the United States and Great Britain, the - 
United States and the Far East, and postwar organization—distinctly suffer. It is 
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impossible to account for American policies up to 1941 on purely diplomatic grounds. 
It is to be observed that Professor Mosely, in his chapter on the United: States and 
the balance of power, recognizes the American emotional background. The only 
lapse from the prevailing cool judgment which the reviewer noted was Professor 
Biggerstaff’s characterization of the American policy toward Japan as one of “appease- 
ment.” This is scarcely accurate. There was never any “Munich” at China’s expense. 
THEODORE CLARKE SMITH 


AMERICA AT WAR: A GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS. Edited by Samuel van 
Valkenburg. Foreword by Wallace W. Atwood, [Prentice-Hall Geography Series.] 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1942, pp. 310, $2.50.) “Six geographers have contributed 

_ to this study of America’s position in a world at war.” 


THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN A CHANGING WORLD. By 
Frederick Kenneth Branom. (New York, W. H. Sadlier, 1942, pp. 347, $3.00.) “In- 
tended for prospective teachers and for those teachers in service in the elementary 
grades and high schools.” ` 


YOUTH IN THE CCC CAMPS: PREPARED FOR THE AMERICAN YOUTH 
COMMISSION. By Kenneth Holland and Frank Ernest Hill. (Washington, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1942, pp. 278, $2.25.) “The life, work, and personnel of 
the CCC camps and the history of the organization.” 


THE AMERICAN JEW: A COMPOSITE PORTRAIT. Edited by Oscar Isaiah 
Janowsky. (New York, Harper, 1942, pp. 336, $2.50.) 


BRANDEIS ON ZIONISM. By Louis Dembitz Brandeis. Foreword by Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. (Washington, Zionist Organization of America, 1720 16th St. 1942, . 
pp. 164, $1.50.) “A collection of addresses and statements of the late Justice Brandeis 
on the Zionist movement.” 


ANGEL MO’ AND HER SON, ROLAND HAYES. By MacKinley Helm. [Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book.] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1942, pp. 297, $2.75.) 


THANKSGIVING AND HARVEST FESTIVALS. By Margaret R. Scherer. (New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1942, 25 cents.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN WORCESTER, OCTOBER 15, 1941. Volume 51, 
Part 2. (Worcester, the Society, 1942, pp. 223-395, xxvi, $1.50.) Professor Samuel Eliot 
Morison was elected president of the society, and two articles—“Horatio Gates Spafford 
and His Historical Activities,” by Julian P. Boyd, and “The First Press in Providence,” 
by Lawrence C. Wroth—were read. A 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 
1941-1942. Edited by Edward Atwood Henry. [No. 9.] (New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1942, pp. 141, $2.50.) 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SUMMARIES OF THESES ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL FULFILMENT OF THE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY—1940. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942, pp. 481, $2.00.) 

ULRICH’S PERIODICALS DIRECTORY: A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A 
SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, INTER-AMERICAN EDITION. 
Edited by Carolyn Farquhar Ulrich. (New York, R. R. Bowker, 1942, pp. 328, $10.00.) 
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“A directory of periodicals published in all the American countries. The subject 
headings are given in both English and Spanish.” 


ARTICLES 


Jean Dewaneovez. Franquelin, Mapmaker. Mid-America, Jan. 

Victor Huco Patrsits. Proposal of Henry Stevens for a “Bibliographia Americana” to the 
Year 1700, to Be Published by the Smithsonian Institution. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., 
Fourth Quarter. 

Davin L. Cowen. America's First Pharmacy Laws. Jour, Am. Pharm, Assoc., May. 

Fenix S. Conen. The Spanish Origins of Indian Rights in the Law of the United States. 
Georgetown Law Jour., Nov. , 

Watton E. Bean. War and the British Colonial Farmer: A Reévaluation in the Light of New 
Statistical Records. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Kennet W. Porter. Three Fighters for Freedom: Maroons in Massachusetts: Felix Cuff and 
His Friends, 1780; John Caesar, a Forgotten Hero of the Seminole War, 1835-1837; Louis 
Pachecho [1799-1895]: The Man and the Myth, a Footnote to History. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Jan. 

Freperick B. Torres. John Woolman’s List of “Books Lent.” Bull, Friends Hist. Assoc., 

. Autumn. 

R. W. DaLy. The Revenue Cutters in the Quasi-War with France [1798]. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Dec. 

Grorce R. Farnum. Winfield Scott—Lawyer and Soldier of the Republic. Am. Bar. Assoc. 
Jour., Dec. 

Epwarp DancLeR. From Quincy to Chicago—The American Comenius [Francis Wayland 
Parker, 1837-1902]. Harvard Educ. Rev., Jan. 

OLLINGER CrENSHAW. The Speakership Contest of 1859-1860. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Jonn W. Wayan. John Henri Kagi, John Brown’s Secretary of War. Americana, Oct, 

L. J. GULLIVER. [Gustavus Vasa] Fox's Mission to Russia [1866]. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 

ARTHUR A. Smir, Bank Note Detecting in the Era of State Banks. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

C. A. Mapison, Edward Bellamy, Social Dreamer. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Donap M., Dozer. Secretary of State Elihu Root and Consular Reorganization. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Jonn C. Weaver. Barley in the United States: A Historical Sketch. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

ALEXANDER J, WaLL. American Genealogical Research: Its Beginning and Growth. Papers 
Bibliograph. Soc. Am., Fourth Quarter. 

E, S. EvenDEN. Lessons from the War of 1917-1918. Educ, Rec., Oct. 

Dixon Wecrer. Lincoln, Mark Twain, and the Human Race. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Dec. 

WiLLarD, N. Hocan. The WPA Research and Records Program. Harvard Educ. Rev., Jan. 

Dorotuy B. Porter. David Ruggles, an Apostle of Human Rights. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

LILLIAN SMITH ALBERT. Famous Old Political Buttons, Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Jan. 

Dorormy G. Harris. History of Friends’ Meeting Libraries. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Autumn. 

Wa ter HERBERT STowE. Immigration and the Growth of the Episcopal Church, Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

MizczysLaw Harman. Problems of Polish-American History Writing (in the Commission for 
Research on Polish Migration). Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., Jan. 

James O. Werrereau. The Branches of the First Bank of the United States. Jour, Ec, Hist., Dec. 
(supplement). 

C. C. CRITTENDEN. Our Association and the Future [American Association for State and Local 
History]. Michigan Hist., Winter. 

Gerorce WiLson Pierson. American Historians and the Frontier Hypothesis in 1941. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Sept., Dec. 

Our Associates in the War, Indiana Hist. Bull., Nov., Dec. 

H. Gary Hupson and Warrer B. Henpricxson, History in War Time. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Dec, 

CarroL H. QuenzeLñ. A Suggested Wartime Program for County Historical Societies. West 
Virginia Hist., Jan. 
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Howarp H. Peckuam. James Tanner’s Account of Lincoln’s Death. Abraham Lincoln Quar., 
Dec, - ` 
Irvino BernsTEIN. Samuel Gompers and Free Silver, 1896. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Dec, 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT FOR THE YEAR 
1782, WITH THE JOURNAL OF THE COUNCIL OF SAFETY FROM JANU- 
ARY 17, 1782, TO DECEMBER 16, 1782, INCLUSIVE. Compiled by Leonard Woods, 
‘Labaree, State Historian, (Hartford, published by the state, 1942, pp. 341.) 


NEW YORK CITY, THEN AND NOW, 1626-1942. Issued by the New-York His- 
torical Society from original pictures in its collection. (New York, New-York Historical 


Society, 1942, pp. 31.) 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY, By Erwin Wilkie Bard. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 468.] (New York, Columbia University . 
Press, 1942, pp. 362, $3.50.) 


RESOURCES OF NEW YORK CITY LIBRARIES: A SURVEY OF FACILITIES 
FOR ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH. By Robert B. Downs, Director of 
Libraries, New York University. Sponsored by the A. L. A, Board on Resources of 
American Libraries. (Chicago, American Library Association, 1942, pp. xiii, 442, $4.50.) 
The title indicates the character of the volume. It is an indispensable first aid to the 
scholar who plans to work in New York libraries or wants to know in a general way 
their resources. The full bibliography will lead him to the detailed guides by fields 
or by libraries. Nearly four hundred libraries are listed and described, with a total 
wealth of 16,500,000 volumes. 


THE HUNDRED YEAR BOOK: BEING THE STORY OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE HUNDRED YEAR ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. Edited by Philip N. 
Schuyler. (New York, A. S. Barnes, 1942, pp. 239, $5.00.) “Brief sketches of the New 
York business firms which have been in existence one hundred years or over.” 


EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY, 1630-1871. By Nelson R. Burr. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1942, pp. 355, $3.75.) This book is one of the volumes in the Prince- 
ton History of New Jersey. Something over half of the book is given to tracing 

“seriatim the educational concerns of ten religious strains in New Jersey history from 
European roots to 1871—Dutch Calvinist, Swedish Lutheran, Quaker, Anglican, 
Pietist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Catholic, and Jewish. Dr. Burr tells much of 
the ideals, hopes, and proposals of churchmen and of the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of church bodies, but the reader misses an appraisal of the actual range 
and significance of these parochial systems, as he does some portrayal of New Jersey 
youngsters in the actual process of getting educated. The seriatim treatment with no 
cumulative picture tends to leave the forest obscured by the trees. The Dutch and 
Presbyterian colleges and theological seminaries are excellently portrayed. These, with 
the parochial and collegiate schools of the Catholic church, are the chief deposits of 
this religious period. Turning to the public school, after tracing its roots back to 
the Middle Ages, the author rightly has set it in the framework of emerging democ- 
racy and developing industrialism. This development is similar to that in other states, 
though so retarded by the churches that New Jersey was the last state to abolish the 
“rate-bill,” which she did in 1871. This is a comprehensive and forthright account. 
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The book is heavily documented and has an extensive bibliography. The New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary on page 25 is designated as the “first in the United States,” 
though on page 306 it is noted only as “sometimes claimed as the first.” An occasional 
immature sentence slips in: “The effort to attain universal and compulsory education 
was postponed in England for two centuries by the Restoration of 1660.” This is. 
unwarranted by context and reasonable rules of evidence. Irvine S. Kurt 
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Epmunp S. Morcan. The Puritans and Sex. New Eng. Quar., Dec, 

Ricnaro LeBaron Bowen. Early Rehoboth Families and Events: Early Counterfeiting [cont]; 
New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 

“Mau MaxweLL Vesey. Benjamin Marston, Loyalist. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Joun Sparco, Early Vermont Printers and Printing. Proc. Vermont Hist, Soc., Dec. 

EarLe WiLLiams Newton. Architecture and History: “Preservationism” and “Functionalism” 

- in Vermont, Ibid. 

Henry Wycxorr BELKNAP. A Check List of Sálem Privateers in the War of 1812 [cont.]. 
Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Jan. 

ArLIN Turner. Hawthorne and Reform. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Frank COLEGROVE. Green Hill, Worcester, Massachusetts, and Its Family, “The Greens of 
Green Hill.” Worcester Hist, Soc. Pubs., Sept. 

Avsert Farnsworru. The Lincoln Farm, Present Site of the Worcester State Teachers College. 
Ibid. 

Jarvis M. Morse. Colonial Historians of New York. New York Hist., Oct. ; 

Curros WiLLiIamson. New York's Impact on the Canadian Economy Prior to the Completion 
of the Erie Canal. Ibid., Jan. 

Howarp R. Marraro. Lincoln's Italian Volunteers from New York. Ibid, 

Arthur H, Merritt. The Story of Old Blue China. Ibid. 

JonatHan Grossman. Iron Molders’ Struggle against Contract Prison Labor [1860's]. Ibid., Oct. 

Currrorp L, Loro. Elkanah Watson and New York's First County Fair. Ibid. 

E. Evcene Barxer. Story of Crown Point Iron. Ibid. 

CLirFORD Lorn. The Farmers’ Museum. Ibid., Jan. 

Grorce W. Roacu. The Historical Records Survey in Upstate New York, 1936-1942: Final 
Report. Ibid, 

A. N. Van Nosrranp, Mrs. J. C. BAKER, and Courtney R. HarL. The Mills of Nassau County. 
Nassau County Hist. Jour., Fall. 

Artur Pounp, Down-Rent War in Olde Ulster. New York Hist., Oct. 

HaroLo W. Tuarcuer. The Social and Economic Ideas of New Jersey’s First Governor [cont.]. 
Proc, New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Pre H. WanneLL Smitu. New Jersey, Coventry, and Pepys. Ibid. 

HaroLp DonaLoson EBErLEIN. When Society First Took a Bath, di Mag. Hist, anid 
Biog., Jan. 

Wuirrtetp J. BeLL, yr. Philadelphia Medical Students in Europe, 1750-1800. Ibid, 

HarroLo E. Grutincuam. Indian Trade Silver Ornaments Made by Joseph Richardson, jr. Ibid. 

Lewis Leary. Phaeton in Philadephia: Jean Pierre Blanchard and the First Balloon Ascension 
in America, 1793. Ibid, 

Remvnarp H., Lura. Pennsylvania and Lincoln's Rise to the Presidency. Ibid. 

Howarp T. Lurz. The Text-Book Association of Philadelphia [1866-1909]. Bull. Friends Hist. 
Assoc., Autumn. 


DOCUMENTS 


ArtHUR WaLLace Peach. John Clark’s Journal (1824-1842). Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Srermen W. Pemuuies and James Duncan Puiuies, Journal Kept by James Duncan, jr., of 
Haverhill, Mass., While on a Journey to Gilmanton, Warren, Haverhill, and Lebanon, N: H., 
in November, 1806. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Jan. 

Chartes I. Guicxsperc, Henry Adams Reports on a Trades Union Meeting [1863]. New Eng. 
Quar., Dec, 
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Oscar G. DARLINGTON. Long Island under Martial Law [1779-81]. Nassau County Hist, Jour., 
Fall. 

The Civil War Letters of Captain Charles Kennedy [cont.]. Staten Island Historian, ‘Oct, 

The Henry Knox Letters [nine letters of General Henry Knox, 1776-86]. Proc. New Jersey 
Hist, Soc., Jan. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


JOHN JACOBUS FLOURNOY: CHAMPION OF THE COMMON MAN IN THE 
ANTEBELLUM SOUTH. By E. Merton Coulter. (Savannah, Georgia Historical 
Society, 1942, pp. vii, 112, $2.00.) 


RECORDS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C., 1940-1941. Volume 42-43. Edited by Newman F. McGirr. (Washington, the 
Society, 1942, pp. viii, 309, $3.00.) These annual volumes are always by reason of 
some of the papers of more than local interest. Even the papers on the history of the 
District of Columbia and the city of Washington are rarely without some interest to 
those whose locale may be far from the Potomac. One may venture to mention three 
papers in this volume: “The Activities of Peter Force,” by Newman F. McGirr, and 
“Material in the National Archives relating to the Early History of the District of 
Columbia,” by Elizabeth Bethel. C. O. Paullin continues his studies of landholding 
and landholders in and around Washington by a paper on “Virginia’s Glebe near 
Washington.” 


MARYLAND MAIN AND THE EASTERN SHORE. By Hulbert Footner. Illustrated 
by Louis Ruyl. (New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1942, pp. Xi, 331, $5.00.) Intended 
not as history but rather as a genial commentary on the places, people, manners, and 
customs in Maryland, this book succeeds admirably in presenting the state—to native 
and outlander as well. Maryland's war industries have brought in hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who are often baffled by the “Free-State’s” peculiarities, For example, 
it outrages citizens who have come from afar to discover (usually too late) that in 
order to vote in Maryland they must take out Maryland citizenship papers: file a 
document known as a “Declaration of Intention” a full year before the registration 
preceding election day. Mr. Footner, himself a Marylander by “naturalization,” is 
well suited to the agreeable task of explaining what makes his state worth living in 
permanently. The book is written con amore, and that is both its chief charm and its 
chief fault. The volume treats, successively, Baltimore, the middle counties, western 
‘Maryland, the Eastern Shore, and southern Maryland. The flavor of each region, 
remarkably distinct, is very winningly preserved. It is a casual, in fact a rather off- 
hand, running chronicle. Its distinction lies in the anecdotal, “local history” quality. 
Good stories abound, and the author does not chill them with skepticism—he even 
accepts as “the true history of the genesis” of the Chesapeake Bay Retriever the 
familiar waterman’s explanation that the dog is a cross between Irish setter and otter. 
There are lively descriptions of ring tournaments, sailing races, steeplechasing, fox 
hunting, and cocking mains. Mellow old place names, such as Harbre de Venture, 
His Lordship’s Kindness, and Folly Quarter, are explained with loving detail. Fond 
attention is given to Maryland cookery, In the section on Baltimore there is an 
intimate chapter on the Menckens (H. L. and August) and their neighborhood. The 
author accepts the view that “the spirit of Maryland derives from Tolerance and 
Tobacco.” As a recipe for an evening of contentment, his book and a good pipe will 
serve very well indeed. The many illustrations by Louis Ruyl faithfully complement 
the text. There is a rather casual index, R, P. Harriss 
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CATALOGUE OF. ARCHIVAL MATERIAL, HALL OF RECORDS, STATE OF 
MARYLAND, (Publications of the Hall of Records Commission, No. 2.] (Annapolis, 
Hall of Records Commission of the State of Maryland, 1942, pp. 161.) 


VIRGINIA IS A STATE OF MIND. By Virginia Moore. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1942, pp. 332, $3.00.) - 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL COMMISSION: FORTY YEARS OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE, 1903-1943. (Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 


1942, pp. V, 115.) 


A BALCONY IN CHARLESTON, By Mary Scott Saint-Amand. With a Foreword by 
Archibald Rutledge. (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1941, pp. xii, 157, $3.00.) - 
Caroline Howard Gilman (1794-1888), although known as a Southern writer, was 
born in Boston of an old New England family. In 1819 she accompanied her hus- 
band, Samuel Gilman, a Unitarian minister, to Charleston, South. Carolina, and for 
over fifty years she made this city her home. Mrs. Gilman soon turned to account 
her literary ability and in 1832 edited the Southern Rosebud, one of the earliest 
children’s papers in the United States, Other volumes appeared in close succession: 
Recollections of a New England Housekeeper (1834), Recollections of a Southern 
Matron (1836), The Poetry of Travelling in the United States (1838), and several 
books of verse. Samuel Gilman also had a ready pen and it is for his ode “Fair 
Harvard” that he is best remembered. A short time after Caroline Gilman arrived in 
Charleston she found the city stirred over nullification and, although she feared civil 
war even then, she was determined to remain. “The truth is the South is dearer to 
us for its troubles.” When her husband died, she continued to make Charleston her 
home, and her enthusiasm for the Confederacy and rancor during Reconstruction 
equaled that of any native Southerner. In 1870 she returned to Massachusetts to live. 
“The narrowness and hardness about the South made me hard and narrow, and I 
must avoid that poor spirit.” 4 Balcony in Charleston is not a biography. Nearly half 
of the book is devoted to the printing of old Charleston recipes, and a large portion 
is taken up with reprints from Mrs. Gilman’s various works. The letters contained 
are valuable for the picture they give of social Charleston and for the attack on Fort 

` Sumter. Unfortunately they are poorly edited: the letters are not arranged chronologi- 
cally and the sources are not shown. The misspelling of The Letters of Eliza Wilkin- 
son during the Invasion of Charleston, which Caroline Gilman edited, is typical of 
the numerous errors it contains. CHARLES LEROY ANGER 


GEORGIA: UNFINISHED STATE. By Hal Steed. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942, pp. xvi, 336, vili, $3.50.) This is the sixth in the series of state guides being 
published by Knopf under the general title The American Scene. The jacket blurb 
makes no mistake in referring to it as the “most informal of informal state guides.” 
It is written in a journalistic, often chatty style, and it holds the interest. The author 
is a native Georgian who was for thirty-two years on the staff of one or another of 
Atlanta’s three daily papers. More recently he has been a traveling accountant, Both 
lines of work have taken him many times into all parts of the state. His picture is 
necessarily sketchy and incomplete, as he is the first to admit. Georgia’s history from 
its founding to the present “is too rich and varied, its present-day social and economic 
problems too complex, to bé dealt with adequately in one volume” (p. vii). He says, 
quite truly, that he has neither whitewashed nor muckraked his native state, He 
reveals some of its uglier as well as more charming features, There are scraps of 

_ history here and there from James Oglethorpe to Gene Talmadge; there are numerous 
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legends and traditions from tidewater to the Blue Ridge, but these are plainly, labeled’ 
as such. Most of the book deals with economic and social life at various levels, 
country and town. ALEX MATHEWS ARNETT 


LOUISIANA IMPRINTS, 1768-1810: IN SUPPLEMENT TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
IN “EARLY PRINTING IN NEW ORLEANS.” By Douglas C. McMurtrie. [Heart- 
man’s Historical Series, Number 62.] (Hattiesburg, Book Farm, 1942, pp. 65, $4.85.) 


HENNEPIN'S “DESCRIPTION OF LOUISIANA”: A CRITICAL ESSAY. By Jean 
Delanglez, Assistant Professor of History, Loyola University, Chicago. [Institute of 
Jesuit History Publications.] (Chicago, Institute of Jesuit History, 1941, pp. viii, 164, 
$2.70.) Father Hennepin’s false claim of having explored the Mississippi to its mouth 
(made in his Nouvelle Découverte of 1697) has naturally cast suspicion upon the 
-authenticity of his other works. Two schools of thought with respect to his Descrip- 
tion of Louisiana appeared during the nineteenth century. Pierre Margry held that 
it was a plagiarism of a manuscript, Relation des descouvertes et des voyages du Sieur 
de la Salle . . . 1679, 80-81, preserved in the Archives du service hydrographique. 
John Gilmary Shea, Margry’s bitter enemy, held, on the other hand, that the then 
unknown author of the undated Relation (later identified as the Abbé Claude Bernou, 
who drew on La Salle’s letters) had pirated Hennepin’s Description. Here was a most 

-intriguing problem in the field of historical criticism, and it is strange that no at- 
tempt was made to solve it until our own time. Seeking a solution, Marc de Villiers 
in 1929 at length set forth the view that Hennepin had not wantonly pilfered the 
Relation but had merely incorporated some two hundred pages which a friend had 
recast for him in his own Description. This made little sense, Now, following the . 
approved canons of historical research, Professor Delanglez, an authority on La Salle, 
whose achievements Hennepin sought to discredit, concludes that the first two thirds 
of the Description is indeed a plagiarism of the first third of the Relation and that 
the map appearing in the Description is an adaptation of a map which Bernou helped ` 
compile in 1682. His book is highly recommended to all interested in literary detective 
work and, above all, to seminar students mastering the technique of authenticating ` 
texts. LoweLL RAGATZ 


‘HISTORY OF REFUGIO MISSION. By William H. Oberste. (Refugio, Texas, Refugio . 
` Timely Remarks, 1942, pp. 311, $5.00.) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXAS: AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY. 
By Ralph W. Steen. (Austin, Steck Company, 1942, pp. 370, $3.00.) The author of 
this work, who is an associate professor of history at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, acknowledges in his preface that it “presents at best a sketchy story 
of Texas in the first four decades of our century.” This is true, but there is some 
modesty in this statement. The book is a rather good work of its kind, though its 
subtitle is a little ambitious. After an introductory chapter on “The Land and Its- 
People,” less than one third of the remainder of the volume is devoted to the economic 
story, under three chapter headings: “Farm and Ranch,” “Industrial Development,” * 


and “Transportation in Texas.” The rest is the social story, with such chapters as `` 


“Development and Expansion of Education,” “The Wards of the State,” “The 
Prohibition Crusade and After,” “Women in Texas,” and “Governmental Develop- 
ment.” It has a pretty full bibliography and a good index. The author indicates his 
object is that of giving the reader the impression of “constant, even remarkable 
progress” and of leaving him convinced that “the determination and optimism of 
the people of Texas are as great as the area of their State.” On the whole, he attains 
that object, and without any of the enthusiastic exaggération of the Chamber of 
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Commerce booster. For the most part it is a factual account in narrative form, with” 
satisfactory documentation. Its limitations are those of any attempt to treat contem- 
porary events historically, where space compels selection and appraisal of relative 
significance. Probably no two writers would include the same thirigs or agree on 
values. Mr. Steen’s choice is usually sound, his judgment good, and his tone temperate. 
Peter MOLYNEAUX 
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CLEMENT Eaton. Mob Violence in the Old South. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Kennetn M. Stampp. The Fate of Southern Antislavery Sentiment. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

J. ALLEN Tower. The South: An Old and a New Frontier. Education, Jan. 

WiLLiam O. Lynch. The South and Its History. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

Thomas P. Govan. Was Plantation Slavery Profitable? Ibid. 

ArrHur B. KinsoLvinG. Historic Parishes, 11: St. Paul's Parish, Baltimore, Maryland, 1692-1942. 
Hist, Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. ; 

Dororay Mackay and WiLLiam Rocers QuYNN, Barbara Frietschie: Appendix. Maryland Hist. 
- Mag., Dec. 

mates Branch CLARK. Politics in Maryland during the Civil War [cont.]. Ibid. 

TaLgor HamLIN, Benjamin Henry Latrobe: The Man and the Architect. Ibid. 

W. Carvin Cuesnut. The Work of the Federal Court of Maryland. Ibid. 

ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL. A Footnote to an Old Story, Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Mrs, Punir Warrace Hipen. The Money of Colonial Virginia. 15d. 

Jonn C. Pearson. The Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Virginia [II]. William and Mary Coll. 
Quar. Hist, Mag., Oct. 

Susie M. Ames, The Reunion of Two Virginia Counties [Accomack and Northampton, 1670]. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

Francis Burton Harrison. Footnotes on Some XVII Century Virginians. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Jan. 

Mrs. Henry LoweLL Cook. Maids for Wives [concl. 1. 1bid. 

Leonard C, HeLDERMAN. The Virginia Bill of Rights. Washington and Ta Law Rev., Spring, 
1942. . 

Grenn Curtis SmITH. Charlottesville, Virginia, and the American Revolution, 1775-1783. 
Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

RoserT S. CorreriLL. The Virginia-Chickasaw Treaty of 1783. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

CharLes E. Hatch, JR. Robert Sully at Jamestown, 1854. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. 
Mag., Oct, 

E. S. CrarcHiLL Hanny and ia G. Hanpy. Genealogy and Genetics. Ibid. 

Jonn Hore FRANKLIN. The Free Negro in the Economic Life of Ante-Bellum North Carolina 
[II]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct, 

Leonard BLoom. The Acculturation of the Eastern Cherokee: Historical Aspects. Ibid. , 

ELizaBeTH H, Jervey. Abstracts from Records of the Court of Ordinary [cont.]. South Carolina 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

James S. Fercuson. The Grange and Farmer Education in Mississippi. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Nov. 

Sarie Lacy Humse. The Ouachita Valley Expedition of De Soto. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

Tuomas R. Lanbry. The Political Career of Robert Charles Wickliffe, Governor of Louisiana, 
1856-1860. Ibid. 

Berry Porter. The History of Negro Education in Louisiana. Ibid. 

Raru G. LounsBury. Early Texas and the National Archives. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 

WILLIAM STANLEY HooLE. Simms' Michael Bonham: A “Forgotten” Drama of the Texas Revolu- 
tion. Ibid, 

Anprew Forest Muir. The Free Negro in Harris County, Texas. Ibid. 
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Potty Cary Lecce. The Governor's “Extacy of Trouble” [Governor Francis Nicholson's infatua- 
ton with Lucy Burwell; some correspondence]. William and Mary Coll. Quar, Hist. Mag., 
Oct. ` 
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Howarp R. Marraro, Mazzei’s Correspondence with the Grand Duke of Tuscany during His 
American Mission [II]. Zbid. 

WiLLiam Dana Hoyt, yr. Letters from Willie Jones to His Son at the University of North 
Carolina, 1796-1801. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. 

James A. Papcerr. Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina [IX]: Letters to Benjamin 
Franklin Butler. Ibid. 

CharLes S. Davis. The Journal of William Moultrie While a Commissioner on the North and 
South Carolina Boundary Survey, 1772. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

‘SaMUEL C, WiLLIams, General Richard Winn's Notes—1780. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Oct, 

Dacmar R. Le BreroN and MircHeLL FRANKLIN. A Late Letter by Edward Livingston on the 
Criminal Law of Louisiana [Jan, 2, 1835]. Tulane Law Rev., Nov. 

Juria KATHRYN Garretr. Dr, John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 [cont.]. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


SHAKERISM IN KENTUCKY: FOUNDED IN AMERICA BY ANN LEE, By 
Marywebb Gibson. (Cynthiana, Hobson Press, 1942, pp. 150, $1.50.) An account of 
the Shakers of Kentucky and especially their settlement at Pleasant Hill of Shaker- 
town. 


TENNESSEE SENATORS, AS SEEN BY ONE OF THEIR SUCCESSORS. By 
Kenneth McKellar. (Kingsport, Southern Publishers, 1942, pp. 637, $3.00.) 


THE COURSES OF THE OHIO RIVER, TAKEN BY LT, T. HUTCHINS, ANNO 
1766, AND TWO ACCOMPANYING MAPS. Edited by Beverley W. Bond, jr, 
Curator, Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, and Professor of History, 
University of Cincinnati. (Cincinnati,- Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
1942, pp. 85, $3.00.) Besides items indicated in the above caption the publication here 
reviewed contains Table of Distances from Fort Pitt to the Mouth of the Ohio, 1766, 
compiled by Captain Harry Gordon; Explorations and Table from Hutchins’ Map, 
1762; and Hutchins’ Itinerary of a Tour from Fort Cumberland North Westward 
etc. 1762. The major portion (17-75 pages) is, however, used for the first reproduction 
of The Courses of the Ohio River, as determined by “an exact survey” made by 
Hutchins. For the upper waters these courses are numbered, and throughout the entire 
stream they are described with respect to lengths, water stages, and the time then 
required to navigate them. As indicated by the editor, they served as the basis of 
Captain Harry Gordon’s map of 1766, “the first known map of the Ohio which gives 
accurate details.” As the Hutchins map of 1862 is only a geographical outline of the 
Ohio region, it is a supplement to the Gordon map. Although “The Courses,” as 
determined by Hutchins, have since been obscured and in some places even nullified 
by man, with the aid of nature, they are informing to the historian and the carto- 
grapher. There are those among the former who will therefore be surprised to learn 
that the editor accepts without question “ye old time claim” regarding La Salle’s 
alleged discovery and descent of the Ohio in 1669. Moreover, his river is almost one 
hundred miles longer than that known to present-day engineers. Yet knowledge of 
the former is based upon alleged “accurate details.” The publication is, however, 
entirely worth while and represents careful study on the part of the editor. 

CHARLES H. AMBLER 


MICHIGAN POLITICS IN TRANSITION: AN AREAL STUDY OF VOTING 
TRENDS IN THE LAST DECADE. By James K. Eldersveld and Samuel J. 
Eldersveld. [University of Michigan Governmental Studies, No. r0o.] (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1942, pp. 74, 40 cents.) 
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GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE WILLIAM L. 
CLEMENTS LIBRARY, Compiled by Howard H. Peckham, Curator of Manu- 
scripts. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, r942, pp. xvi, 403, $5.00.) This 
admirable Guide is essentially a classified list of over 12,000 names of writers of letters 
or documents to be found among the indispensable treasures of the Clements Library. 
The Library has 172 manuscript collections, several no more than a single volume 
(or folio box) each,.some running to as many volumes or boxes as 70 (Nathanael 
Greene), 93 (John Wilson Croker), 179 (Lord Shelburne), 180 (Thomas Gage), 
260 (Sir Henry Clinton), In the space permitted Mr. Peckham, anything like a 
calendar or subject index was impossible, He therefore limited himself to an alphabe- 
tical list of names of correspondents or authors in each collection, with a general 
index of names at the end of his book. Each alphabetical list is prefaced with a brief 
account of the particular collection, indicating the ground and time it covers, with 
a note on the provenance where that is known. Appendix A is a topical and chronologi- 
cal list of the collections which some readers may find surprising. The library is richest 
in materials on British and North American history down to 1800; but it has valuable 
sources for the Napoleonic Wars, the War of 1812 and the Treaty of Ghent, the West- 
ward migration and the antislavery movement, and parliamentary reform, with 
notable materials on American book collectors, and a large and fine manuscript col- 
lection relating to Hispanic-American and Philippine history. Appendix B, maps in 
the manuscript collections, is by the expert hand of Lloyd A. Brown, formerly curator 
of maps at the Clements Library. Appendix D, printed editions of Clements Library 
manuscripts, lists books made up wholly or in large part of manuscripts from the 
collections, some of them printed before they were acquired by the library. This list 
is already impressive, but it will be increasingly impressive as more and more scholars 
become effectively aware that the relations between Great Britain and the British 
colonies on the continent of North America cannot be exhaustively studied without 
a visit to Ann. Arbor, and that the military operations of the British in America from 
1763 to 1782 can be importantly studied nowhere else. As the author of two historical 
studies which could not have been written without access to the Clements Library, I 
can testify to the almost incredible riches of its collections, out of which scores, even 
hundreds, of monographs are sure to come sooner or later—and perhaps some day the 
satisfactory and satisfying history of the American Revolution that has not yet been 
written, Cart Van Doren 


THE TRAIL OF DEATH: LETTERS OF BENJAMIN MARIE PETIT. By Irving 
- McKee. [Indiana Historical Society Publications, Volume XIV, Number 1.] (India- 
napolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1941, pp. 141, 75 cents.) Mission work among the 
Indians of northern Indiana and the forced migration of a band of Potawatomies to 
the west of the Missouri River are mirrored in the letters of a young and devoted 
French Catholic missionary during the three years from 1836 to 1838. Entering enthusi- 
astically upon his labors, he soon learned enough Potawatomi to hear confession with- 
out an interpreter and described himself as an Indian. He sided with the Indians and 
against the frontiersmen as the advance of the latter threatened to put an end to his 
mission. He regarded his half Christianized charges as simple children of the forest, 
the frontiersmen as crude, rough heretics, and the government of the United States 
as unjust. Although his bishop successfully restrained him, but not without difficulty, ` 
from becoming involved in the Indian resistance to the government's policy of Indian 
removal, he was charged with causing the resistance. During the migration the suffer- 
ing of the Indians is emphasized, although it was not demonstrated that the illness 
and deaths were caused by the removal, A brief journal and expense account, bap- 
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tismal entries, and a short introduction .and conclusion are also included. No at- 

tempt was made to treat the.broad aspects of the removal policy, and documents not 

written by Petit were not included. Newspaper notices could have been found, and 

very recently several documents relating to the removal of the Potawatomies were 

uncovered at the Indiana University Library. The mechanics of the volume are ex- 
* cellent. The chief value of the evidence here presented is not that it is less prejudiced 

but that the prejudices may serve to counteract the bias of other accounts. 

Joun D. BARNHART 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION ON THE FRONTIER: A LIFE OF STEPHEN 
PEET. By Lawrence E. Murphy. (Dubuque, author, 1470 Delhi Street, n.d., pp. '146, 
$1.75.) A life of the founder of Beloit College and the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE WISCONSIN: RIVER OF A THOUSAND ISLES. By August Derleth. Illustrated 
by John Steuart Curry. [Rivers of America.] (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, 


Pp. 377; $2.50.) 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN: PROCEEDINGS |.. AT ITS y 
EIGHTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD OCTOBER 16, 1941. (Madison, 
the Society, 1942.) 


THE EARLY DAYS OF ROCK ISLAND AND DAVENPORT. By John W. Spencer 
and John M. D. Burrows. Edited by Milo Milton Quaife. {Lakeside Classics,] (Chicago, 
Lakeside Press, 1942, pp. 334, not for sale.) 


A HISTORY OF THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
MECHANIC ARTS. By Earle D. Ross, Chairman of the Committee on History of 
the College. (Ames, lowa State College Press, 1942, pp. xvii, 451, $3.00.) It may be 
said at once that this volume is a highly creditable and workmanlike contribution * 
‘to the history of higher education in America, The author has told his story ade- 
quately and as the sources revealed it. Regrettable as it may be, it was perhaps 
inevitable that Iowa should have divided her support and loyalty between two institu- 
tions when the first one established, the state university, took no interest in agriculture 
until the Morrill Act stirred it to the first rivalry with the “Farmers College” for a 
share in the Federal funds. The rivalry has continued ever since and has been a 
costly one in many senses. Despite it, two strong institutions with excellent staffs, 
standards, and equipment have emerged. The book has little to do with the issues 
suggested above, It is the straightforward story of the institution at Ames. When 
one considers the unhappy beginnings, the interference of interests, and a succession.’ 
until fairly recent times of unsuitable presidents, it is a mystery how Ames survived 
and achieved leadership in its field. The answer in part at least is that it was blessed 
with self-sacrificing and devoted members of the staff who as deans and professors 
kept the institution on its course as one inept pilot after another was dropped over- 
board. The treatment of disturbing incidents is forthright yet restrained, and the 
steady educational progress is revealed undiluted by any idle boasting. G. S. F. 


A REFERENCE GUIDE TO IOWA HISTORY. Compiled by William ]. Petersen. 
{Information Series, Bulletin No. 17.] (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1942, Pp. 151, apply.) ; 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 1892-1942: A HISTORY OF FIFTY YEARS. 
By Roy Gittinger. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942, pp. xii, 282, $2.50.) 
This volume can, unfortunately, interest only alumni who want to hunt for names. 
Quite clearly the author felt he was too near the really interesting men and events 


s 
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in the somewhat stormy career of the university. The noiseless and innocuous way in - 
which he slides successive presidents and their successors out and in is a model for 
bypassing well-sown minefields. Thé University of Oklahoma Press, which has earned 
national recognition and produced a president of the university, certainly is a non- 
controversial subject and deserves as much space as the doggerel of college songs. It 
is to be hoped also that the alumni would have more pride in it. The best feature of: 
the volume is the excellent format given it by this same press. 


A HISTORY, OF OKLAHOMA. By Grant Foreman. (Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1942, pp. xiv, 384, $3.50.) This volume describes different aspects of the 
history of Oklahoma. In it are described the conditions under which Indian tribes 
were settled and the opening of the areas vacated to white settlement. In these pages 
are depicted frontier activities, the destruction of the buffalo, the building of the first 
railroad in Indian Territory, the development of Oklahoma Territory and of Indian 
Territory, and ‘eventually the emergence of the present state of Oklahoma. As one 
reads the story of the development of this interesting state, he is impressed with- the 
uniqueness of its history: As the reader glances over the chapter headings he will be 
intrigued with such titles as “Historic Routes of Travel,” “The Texas Road,” “Mexican 
Intrusion,” “Slaughter of Buffalo,” “Dull Knife’s Raid,” “The Cattle Industry,” 
“Allotment of Indian Land,” “Sequoyah Convention,” “Red River Bed Case,” “Rail- 
road Expansion,” and “The Telephone.” The reader may wish that Dr. Foreman 
had devoted more space to ‘the activities of the outstanding missionaries, to the 
authors and their works, or to the period of the state’s history since 1907. The lack 
of space perhaps limited the author when he undertook to survey the complex and 
interesting history of this unusual state in one volume. This, the fourteenth volume 
on the Oklahoma scene by Foreman, should be placed on the shelves of both public 

. and college libraries. It should also be a welcome addition to the collections of those 
readers interested in state and regional history. The University of Oklahoma Press 
is to be congratulated upon the attractive appearance of A History of Oklahoma. 

James W. Morritr 


GLANCES AT CALIFORNIA, 1847-1853: DIARIES OF WILLIAM RICH HUTTON. 
Edited by Willard O. Waters. (San Marino, Huntington Library, 1942, pp. 106; $2.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Wa rer B. Posey. The Frontier Baptist Ministry, East Tennessee Hist. Soc, Pubs., 1942. 

SamueL C. WiLLiams. Judge John Haywood [1762-1826]. Tennessee Law Rev., June. 

Id, Western Representation in North Carolina Assemblies, 1776-1790, East Tennessee Hist. Soc. 
“Pubs., 1942." 

Howarp M. Brownixc. The Washington County Court, 1778-1789: A Study in Frontier 
Administration. Tenhessee Hist, Quar., Dec. . ; 

Mrs, Jonn Trorwoop Moore, Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1796- 
1801 [cont.]. Ibid. i 

ELIZABETH H. PerLer, The Policies of Willie Blount as Governor of Tennessee, 1809-1815. Ibid. 

E. Bruce THompson. Reforms in the Penal System of Tennessee, 1820-1850. Ibid. 

Mary R. CAMPBELL. Unionist Victory in the Election of February 9, 1861. East Tennessee Hist. 
Soc. Pubs,, 1942. 

Josepu H. Parxs. Memphis under Military Rule, 1862 to 1865. Ibid. 

Joun W. GREEN. Judges of the Reconstruction Era [1865-70]. Tennessee Law Rev., June, 

Vernon M. QUuEENER, A Decade of East Tennessee Republicanism, 1867-1876.- East Tennessee 
Hist. Soc. Pubs., 1942. 

Laura E. LurrreLL. Writings on Tennessee History, 1941. Ibid. | 

Mary McMuLLiN Jones, The Order of the Purple Heart. Okio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 
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Ohio Medical History, 1835-1858: Further Aspects [articles listed below]. Ibid., Oct. 
Leon Gotpman. Contribution of the Ohio Physicians to the Mexican War. 
Pur D. Jorpan. Samuel Robinson: Champion of the Thomsonian System, 
Russert L. Haven. The Early Use of the Microscope in Ohio. 
Rar TayLor. The Formation of the Eclectic School in Cincinnati. 
E, W. Mircuexr. Cholera in Cincinnati. 
Epwarp C. Mirs. Dental Education in Ohio, 1838-1858. 
A. E. Water. Dr. John Milton Bigelow, 1804-1878: An Early Ohio Physician-Botanist. 
JONATHAN Forman. Dr. Alva Curtis in Columbus: The Thomsonian Recorder and Columbus’ 

First Medical School. 

James H. Ropasaucn. Samuel M. Jones—Evangel of Equality. Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio 
Quar. Bull., Jan. 

Rıcmard G. Morcan, H. Homes Eruis, and Roserrt M. GosLin. The Fairport Harbor Village 
Site. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist, Quar., Jan. 

Reinnarp H, Lurui, Indiana and Lincoln's Rise to the Presidency. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Ceci K, Byrd. Lincolniana in the Indiana Magazine of History. Ibid. 

R. CarLYLE Buey. Logan Esarey, Hoosier. Ibid, 

Jeanne LeBron. Colonel James W. Stephenson: Galena Pioneer, Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
Dec. 

George T. Ness, yr. Illinois at West Point: Her Graduates in the Civil War. Ibid. 

Minnie Warr Cuzary. History of the Illinois School for the Deaf. Ibid. 

Hauser Winter. The Division of Missouri Methodism in 1845. Missouri Hist, Rev., Oct. 

Grorce F. Lemmer. Early Leaders in Livestock Improvement in Missouri, Ibid. 

Ivan H. Watton. Developments on the Great Lakes, 1815-1943. Michigan Hist., Winter. 

CLaArk F. Norton. Attempted Ouster and Involuntary Retirement of Justice Morell [1837]. Ibid. 

WALTER Jounsron Cree. Detroit Doctors of Yesterday. Ibid. 

GrorcE N. Futter. How Michigan Prepared for the First World War: Michigan War Prepared- 
ness Board. Ibid. 

Joseph G. Duncan. Harvey Boyd Duncan [1800-1861]. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct. 

Ben Hur WiLson. Daniel Walter Morehouse [1876-1941]. Palimpsest, Nov. 

Roser S. GALER. Seward C, Howe: An Individualist in Education. Iowa Jour, Hist, and Pol., 
Jan. A 

Mervin Gincericu. Mennonites in Mount Pleasant. Palimpsest, Dec, 

R. E. Harvey. Hail and Farewell! The Methodist Protestant Church in Iowa [concl.]. dn. 
Towa, Oct. 

CharLes Reusen Keyes, James Sherman Minott [and his Rock Shelter]. Palimpsest, Jan. 

Harry J. Lyre. The Judge and His Lincoln {“the story of the Lincoln Library assembled by 
Judge James Wills Bollinger of Davenport, lowa”]. Lincoln Herald, Oct. 

WiLLiam J. Coins, Administration of Old Age Assistance in Iowa, 1934-1939. lowa Jour. 
Hist, and Pol., Jan. 

W. C. McKern. The First Settlers of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Alice E. SMITH. Stephen H. Long and the Naming of Wisconsin. Ibid., Sept. 

Rogert F, Fries. The Founding of the Lumber Industry in Wisconsin. Ibid. 

Perer Leo Jounson. The Founding of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Ibid. 

J. J. Scuticuer. On the Trail of the Ringlings. Ibid. 

Eimer PLiscHKE. The Wisconsin War Records Commission. Ibid., Dec. 

MerxriLL E. Jarcnow. Farm Machinery in Frontier Minnesota. Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

Frank M. Warre. Theatrical Personalities of Old St. Paul, Ibid. 

. James C. Matin. The Soft Winter Wheat Boom and the Agricultural Development of the 
Upper Kansas River Valley [I]. Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov. 

Catalogue of Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Nebraska Hist., Oct. 

Colorado Writers’ Program, WPA. Place-Names in Colorado (T). Colorado Mag., Jan. 

A. G. Burr. Judge John McDowell Cochrane [1859-1904]. North Dakota Hist. Quar., July. 

DoucLas C. McMorrriz. Early Printing in Wyoming. Papers Bibliograph. Soc, Am., Fourth 
Quarter. 

Burron DeLonge. Press on Wheels [Personal journalism in the raw,” 1865-68]. An. 
Wyoming, Oct, 
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Canotyn Tuomas Foreman. General William Babcock Hazen [1830-87]. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Dec. 

BerLiv B, CHapman. Dissolution of the Osage Reservation. Ibid. 

Epwarp Everetr DALE. The Cheyenne-Arapaho Country, Ibid. 

Jonn Apam Hussey. The New Mexico-California Caravan of 1847-1848. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Jan. - 

Franx D., Reeve. The Government and the Navaho, 1883-1888, Ibid. 

Marton Darcan. New Mexico's Fight for Statehood [VI]. Ibid. 

Antz PoLDERVAART. The New Mexico Statutes: Observations in Connection with Their Most 
Recent Compilation, Ibid. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk. Influence of Tradition on Agriculture in New Mexico. Jour. Ec. Hist., Dec. 
(supplement). 

H. A. Hussard. Arizona’s Struggle against Joint Statehood. Pacific Hist, Rev., Dec. 

Oscar Wecetin. Etienne Derbec and the Destruction of His Press at San Francisco, April, 1865. 
New York Hist. Soc. Quar, Bull., Jan. 

Guenn S. Dumke. The Real Estate Boom of 1887 in Southern California. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

Avrrep L. Lomax. Hawaii-Columbia River Trade in Early Days. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 

F. W. Howay and T. C. ELLiorr. Vancouver’s Brig Chatham in the Columbia. Ibid. 

Lewis A, McArruur. More Oregon Geographic Names Supplementary to Book. Ibid. 

J. Horace NUNEMAKER. Francisco Bouligny’s Absence from Louisiana, 1775-1777. Research 
. Stud, State Coll, Washington, Sept. 

Oscar OsBurn Wintuer. The Place of Transportation in the Early History of the Pacific North- 
west. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec, 

H. G. Barnetr. The Southern Extent of Totem Pole Carving. Pacific Northwest Quar,, Oct. 

Frep R. Yoper. Pioneer Social Adaptation in Lincoln County, Washington, Research Stud. State 
Coll. Washington, Sept, 


DocuMENTS 


D. C. and Roserra Corsirr. Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and 
the Old Southwest, 1783-1800 [VI: March-May, 1788]. East Tennessee Hist. Soc, Pubs., 
1942. 

SranteY F. Horn. Tennessee Volunteers in the Seminole Campaign of 1836: The Diary of 
Henry Hollingsworth [cont.]. Tennessee Hist, Quar., Dec. 

Mary Harpin McCown. A King's Mountain Diary, East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pubs., 1942. 

Cepric Cummins. The Return of the Progressives in 1916. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

More Reports of the Fur Trade and Inland Trade to Mexico, 1831. Missouri Hist, Soc.: 
Glimpses of the Past, July. 

Early Maps of Michigan and the Great Lakes Region. Michigan Hist., Winter. 

Kenneto E. Cotton. With Fremont in Missouri in 1861: The Letters of Samuel Ryan Curtis. 
An. Towa, Oct. 

Peter Wilson in the Civil War, 1863-1865 [concl.]. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct. 

Josie GREENING Crorr. A Mazomanie Pioneer of 1847 [“Journal of a Voyage from Liverpool to 
New Orleans, 1847, by John Greening” ]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

F. Garvin DavenporT and Karyz Lou Davenport. Practicing Medicine in Madison, 1855-57: 
Alexander Schue's Letters to Robert Peter, Ibid., Sept. 

Ratpy H. Brown. With Cass in the Northwest in 1820: The Journal of Charles C. Trowbridge. 
Minnesota Hist., Dec, 

ALBERTA PANTLE. The Story of a Kansas Freedman. Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov. 

Encar C., McMercuen. Jordan Bean’s Story and the Castle Valley Indian Fight [June 15, 16, 
1881]. Colorado Mag., Jan. 

RusseLt Rew. Diary of Ferdinand A. Van Ostrand [1870-1872]. North Dakota Hist, Quar., 
July. 

Hersert OLiver Braver. Exploring the Yellowstone with Hayden, 1872: Diary of Sidford 
Hamp. An. Wyoming, Oct. 

Srancey T. Witiiams and Barzara D. Simison. A Journey through Oklahoma in 1832: A 
Letter from Henry L. Ellsworth to Professor Benjamin Silliman, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 


. 
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Lancaster PoLLarp. Journal of a Voyage on Puget Sound in 1853 by William Petit Trowbridge. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. . 

Harry N. M. Winton. The Powder River and John Day Mines in 1862: Diary of Winfield 
Scott Ebey, Ibid. 
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INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941: AN ANNUAL SURVEY. Edited by Arthur 
Preston Whitaker. No. 1. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. 247, 
$3.00.) 


LABOR IN LATIN AMERICA. A Survey by Ernesto Galarza, (Washington, American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942, pp. 16, 25 cents.) 


A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. By David Richard Moore, [Prentice-Hall Books 
on History.] Revised edition. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1942, pp. 956, $5.65, college 
edition $4.25.) 


LATIN AMERICA: ITS PLACE IN WORLD LIFE. By Samuel Guy Inman. Revised 
edition. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942, pp. viii, 466, $3.75.) “Nearly half of the 
material in this revised edition is new.” 


REPORTAGE ON MEXICO. By Virginia Prewett. (New York, E, P. Dutton, 1941, 
pp. 322, $3.00.) The title of this book is an adequate description of its contents. 
Presumably it is a reporter’s view of things Mexican. As such, it is filled with facts 
true and presumably true, with gossip that is accurate or presumably so, and with a 
host of good stories. It is not lack of information that need be complained of; it is 
the lack of critical evaluation of the information presented, All statements are not 
equally true, nor equally important—even in Mexico. One has somewhat the feeling 
that the book is written in a vacuum and that Mexico does not exist at all—that only 
politicians, generals, conspirators, and grafters exist and that the life of the country 
is a sum of their activities. Inadequate historical perspective and a failure to see the 
underlying forces that have shaped Mexican destiny give the facts presented a kind of 
unreality, so that even if every statement, conjecture, and private judgment were 
verifiable, it would still fall short of being a description of contemporary Mexico. 
Devoted as this volume is almost entirely to the revolution since 1910, a statement of 
the basic issues that precipitated the profoundest upheaval in Mexican history would 
have given the volume some basis for a perspective on the course of events that 
followed. Without such a basis, the strife of personalities becomes the theme of the 
volume—and Mexican politics as seen by not too friendly an observer are the least 
propitious gateway to an understanding of the country. The book has a great deal of 
interesting information and strong feelings about the inadequacy of the leadership 
that has guided Mexico. It presumes a purely personal motivation for the things that 
have occurred, and this tends to distort the picture. The volume is well written, and 
the material on Trotsky is both interesting and valuable. Frank TANNENBAUM 


MEN OF MEXICO. By James A. Magner. (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1942, pp. 624, $4.00.) 
“The history of Mexico viewed through the lives of her outstanding leaders, from 
Montezuma to Cardenas.” ‘ 
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LA MISIÓN HISTÓRICA DE CÓRDOBA. Por Enrique Martínez Paz, Director del 
Instituto. [Universidad Nacional de Córdoba, Instituto de Estudios Americanistas, 
Cuadernos de Historia, 1.] (Córdoba, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1941, pp. 30.) 


MIS RELACIONES CON MÁXIMO GÓMEZ. Por Orestes Ferrara, Coronel del ejercito 
libertador. Apéndice, MEMORIA SOBRE LA GUERRA DE INDEPENDENCIA, 
por Lorenza Despradel. Segunda edición. (La Habana, Molina y Compañia, 1942, 
pp. 314, $1.00.) A delightful personal record by the well-known scholar Dr. Orestes 
Ferrara, now Cuban ambassador in Madrid, of the 1897 war for the independence of 
Cuba. The author gives us a brilliant analysis of the personality of the: great general 
Maximo Gomez; his work is supplemented by an appendix containing a short ac- 
count of the same campaign of 1897 by the Dominican’ writer Lorenzo Despradel. 

J. C. Rocca 


REFORMA Y REVOLUCIÓN EN CUBA. Discurso leído por el Académico de Número, 
Dr. Emetrio S. Santovenia, Presidente de la Corporación, en la sesión solemne 
celebrada el 10 de Octubre de 1942. [Academia de la Historia de Cuba.] (La 
Habana, imp. “El Siglo XX,” 1942, pp. 42.) 


ANALES DE LA ACADEMIA DE LA HISTORIA DE CUBA: PUBLICACIÓN 
ANUAL. [Tomo XXII, Enero-Diciembre, 1940.] (La Habana, imp. “El Siglo XX,” 
1942, PP. 95.) 


ELOY ALFARO (1842-1911). Por Dr. Federico de Córdova. [Academia de la Historia 
de Cuba.] (Havana, imp. “El Siglo XX,” 1942, pp. 30.) 


EL DOCTOR JENARO PÉREZ: MAGISTRADO Y ARTISTA CORDOBÉS. Por el 
Dr. Rafael Moyano López. [Universidad Nacional de Córdoba, Instituto de Estudios 
Americanistas, Cuaderno de Historia, HE] (Córdoba, Imprenta de la Universidad, 
1942, pp. 48.) 


LA FILOSOFÍA EN LA UNIVERSIDAD DE CÓRDOBA A FINES DEL SIGLO 
XVIII: UN NUEVO DOCUMENTO. Por Raúl A. Orgaz, miembro del Instituto. 
[Universidad Nacional de Córdoba, Instituto de Estudios Americanistas, Cuadernos de 
Historia, IJ.] (Córdoba, Universidad Nacional de Córdoba, 1942, pp. 46.) 


BROTHERS OF DOOM: THE STORY OF THE PIZARROS OF PERU. By Hoffman 
Birney. (New York, G. P. Putnam's, 1942, pp. x, 322, $3.00.) This book, as its title 
indicates, is written in the romantic vein and offers nothing new to the serious stu- 
dent. The author’s note (p. vii) states that it has been “my privilege to travel over 
much of the territory where the Pizarros and their companions marched and fought, 
to follow the trails which they must have traveled because none other exist in the 
land, and to cross the passes, which they must have crossed because only at those 
points could the ramparts of the cordillera be surmounted.” He then reveals that 
most of this travel was by air; indeed an inadequate substitute for the actual trail 
with diary in hand! The bibliography which follows gives no selection of the modern 
works in Spanish which treat of the period, and Sir Clements R. Markham’s transla- 
tions are accepted at face value, despite modern criticism of the most devastating char- 
acter. The most recent work cited bears the date 1935, and chapter xv is written 
with no reference to the original La Gasca-Gonzalo Pizarro correspondence in the 
Library of Congress and the Huntington Library. It affords some pleasant hours of 
reading and the writer apparently enjoyed his sojourn in Peru, which is ample 
justification for the book. ARTHUR S. Arron 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE MILITARY LIFE OF SUCRE. By Eleazar Lopez Contreras. 
Translated by Kate Brown Schroeter. (New York, Bolivarian Society of the United 
States, 70 Broadway, 1942, pp. 64, gratis.) 


BOLETÍN DEL INSTITUTO DE INVESTIGACIONES HISTÓRICAS, [Facultad de 
filosofía y letras.] Indice general del tomo XIX, años XIII y XIV—nos. 64-66. (Buenos 
Aires, Talleres S. A. Casa Jacobo Peuser, 1935-1941, pp. xiv, 953-1089.) 


BOLETÍN DEL INSTITUTO DE INVESTIGACIONES HISTÓRICAS. [Facultad de 
filosofía y letras.] Indice general del tomo XX, año XIV—nos. 67-68, (Buenos Aires, 
Talleres S. A. Casa Jacobo Peuser, 1936-1942, pp. xiv, 787-918.) 


INVESTIGATIONS IN PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE FIELD 
OF LATIN AMERICAN HUMANISTIC AND SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES. 
Alexander Marchant and Charmion Shelby, Editors; John E. Englekirk, Advisory 
Editor. Preliminary edition, (Washington, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Con- 
gress, 1942, pp. Xi, 236, mimeographed.) The editors of this useful survey, working 
from a questionnaire submitted to investigators and to “persons believed to be such” 
in the Latin-American field, present this preliminary report of their findings. They 
omit master's theses and exclude other items that seem to be foreign to the general 
heading. For each investigator is indicated his age, his field of interest, his publica- 
tions to a maximum of five, and his investigations in progress. Appended is a thirteen- 
page double-column list of nonrespondents, some of whom should certainly be 
covered in the next edition. 


ARTICLES 


Jesús C. Romero. Existió la música precortesiana? Bol. Soc. Mex. Geog. y Est., Mar., 1942. 

Dieco CARBONELL. Historiadores de Indias. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Sept. 

Henry R. Wacner. A Discussion of Ramón Iglesia's Cronistas e Historiadores de la Conquista 
de México: el Ciclo de Hernán Cortés. Pacific Hist, Rev., Dec. 

F. A. Kirkxpatrick. The Landless Encomienda. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

GeorcE KunLeEr. Population Movements in Mexico, 1520-1600. Ibid, 

Rev. Francis Borcia Sreck. Education in Spanish America during the Sixteenth Century [I]. 
Cath, Educ. Rev., Jan. 

GEORGE A, ZaBrIsKIE, The President's Communication [Henri I, King of Haiti]. New York 
Hist, Soc. Quar. Bull., Jan. 

Acustin MILLARES Carro, Dos notas de bibliografía colonial mexicana. Filosofia y Letras, July. 

Lorenzo Parra E. Breve Reseña Histórica de Coyame, Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Nov. 

Luis Lanz MARGALLI. Apuntes para una cartografía general de Tabasco. Bol. Soc. Mex. Geog. y 
Est., Jan., 1942. 

Luca L. pe Pérez Díaz. El abate de Pradt en la emancipación hispano-americana, Bol. Acad. 
Nac, Hist., Apr., 1942. 

Hucues BarrHon pe Monrsas. Las revoluciones de Francia y la independencia de Hispano- 
América. Ibid, 

RaLPH G. LounsBury. Historical Résumé of the Public Archives of the State of São Paulo, Brazil. 
Am. Archivist, Oct. 

HaroLp A. Brercx, yr. Dr. John Hamilton Robinson, Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

ARTHUR S. Arron. Ideas on the Church-State Problem in Nineteenth Century Latin America. 
Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan, 

Juan DE EscaLoNA. Los dos sitios de Valencia. Bol. Acad, Nac. Hist, Apr., 1942. 

F. MonTENEGRO CoLón, El episodio de Quiamare, Ibid. 

VicenTE Lecuna. El congreso de Cúcuta: consecuencias políticas y militares de la batalla de 
Carabobo. Ibid. 

OmLanD Morton. The Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Terán [cont.]. Southwestern 
Hist, Quar., Jan, 
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Frances KeLLaM Henpricxs. The First Apostolic Mission to Chile. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., 
Nov. 

F. pe Paula Gutiérrez L., Los sucesos de setiembre de 1842. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Sept. 

Ric. FernAnpez Guarpis. La caída de Morazán, Ibid. 

FERNANDO Ocaranza. El último año de la vida del general don Ignacio Zaragoza. Bol, Soc. Mex. 
Geog. y Est., Jan., 1942. 

RoserrT W. Frazer. The Ochoa Bond Negotiations of 1865-1867. Pacific Hist, Rev., Dec. 

J. Frep RiprY. Relations of the United States and Guatemala during the Epoch of Justo 
Rufino Barrios. Hispanic Am, Hist, Rev., Nov. 

Esresan Briones MARTÍNEZ. ¿Cuando se erigió en Ciudad la Villa de “Paso del Norte” tomando 
el nombre de “Ciudad Juárez”? Bol. Soc. Chikuahuense Est. Hist., Nov. 

MicuEL CoLLaDo, Apuntes para el discurso . . , en defensa de José de León Toral. Ibid. 

Gusravo pet Pozo SAncuez. Situación, extensión y limite del estado de San Luis Potosí, Bol. 
Soc. Mex. Geog. y Est., Jan., 1942. 

ANTONIO Cueva DomíncuEz. Aspectos más sobresalientes de la economía agrícola de Tlaxcala 
como resultado 'de los censos. Ibid., Mar., 1942. 

FPeperico García R, El problema agrícola del indio en Ja Sierra de Puebla, Ibid. 

Juan Torres Vivanco. Los verdaderos mercados internacionales de México, 1bid., Jan., 1942. 

Epuarpo Hornepo. Conveniencia de establecer una zona libre en el Istmo de Tehuantepec. 
Ibid., Mar., 1942. 

Joun W. Wurre. Argentina’s Democratic Press, Inter-Am. Monthly, Jan. 

Berry Kirk. Mexico's War on Hidden Japanese. Ibid. 

GuLLERMO ViLLaLoBOS. La Hispanidad y Carlos Pereyra. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., 
Nov, 

WinLiam M. M. Tuomas. History of the Missionary District of Southern Brazil, Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Dec. 

MeLviLLE and Frances Herskovits. The Negroes of Brazil. Yale Rev., Winter. 

Henry Pame Crawrorp. The Constitution of Colombia, Univ. Cincinnati Law Rev., Nov. 


DOCUMENTS 


El proceso contra el capitán Cristóbal de Frías Marañon, colaborador de don Antonio de 
Mendoza. Rev. Bib. Nac., Apr., 1942. 

El hermano Pedro Montenegro y su obra “Materia Médica Misionera.” Ibid. 

Informe dado al Rey por el padre fray Agustín Cano sobre la entrada que por la parte de la 
Verapaz se hizo al Petén en el año de 1695. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Sept. 

Las “Memorias Curiosas” o “Diario” de Beruti. Rev. Bib. Nac., Apr., 1942. 

Papeles de d. Benito Díaz de Gamarra. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., July. 

Cart Lupwic Loxxe. New Light on London Merchant Investment in St. Domingue, Hispanic 
Am, Hist, Rev., Nov. 

Correspondencia de Funes con el libertador Bolivar y el mariscal Antonio José de Sucre, Rev. 
Bib. Nac., Apr., 1942. 

Campaña del gral. Juan Lavelle contra Juan Manuel de Rosas, 1839-1841. 1bid. 

Documentos publicados en Guatemala sobre el derrocamiento y muerte del gral. Morazán. 
Rev, Arch, Nac. Costa Rica, Sept. 

Intervención Europea en el Río de la Plata. Rev. Bib. Nac., Apr., 1942. 

Correspondencia entre Luis L. Domínguez y Félix Frías. Ibid. 

Cartas al gral. Fernando Guzmán, 1876. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Sept. 

ANTONIO ZAMBRANA. Cartas al dr. dn, José María Castro, 1883. Ibid. 

José Dáva S. El almirante del océano; nota bibliografica. Ibid. 
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American Historical Association 


Special NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


In conformity with the provisions of the Constitution governing the choice of 
elected officers of the Association, the Nominating Committee invites members of 
the Association to submit by signed letter his preferences for offices listed below. 
Before making out a preferential list, the member should familiarize himself with 
the present officers as published in this issue. Your indication of a preference is 
not a ballot but a suggestion for the guidance of the Nominating Committee. 
Letters should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, Library of Congress 
Annex, Study Room 274, Washington, D. C., and mailed before July 1, 1943. 

* The offices to be filled are President, First Vice President, Second Vice President, 
Treasurer, Executive Council (two names), Nominating Committee (three 
names). 


The committee appointed to award the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize 
for 1943 desires to call attention to the terms of the award. This prize, which 
carries a stipend of $200, is awarded in the odd-numbered years for a work, 
manuscript or in print, in the field of American, including South American, his- 
tory. Entries for the 1943 competition must be submitted prior to June 1, 1943. 
By the rules of the competition, printed works can be considered for the 1943 
prize only if the date of publication falls between December 1, 1940, and June 
1, 1943. Entries may be sent to the chairman of the committee, Professor L. G. 
Vander Velde of the University of Michigan. The terms of the competition, as 
defined by the American Historical Association, follow: 


In awarding these prizes, the committee in charge will consider not only re- 
search accuracy and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrange- 
ment, and general excellence of style. These prizes are designed particularly to 
encourage those who have not published previously any considerable work nor 
obtained an established reputation. 

All work submitted in competition for these prizes must be in the hands of 
the prize committee on or before June rst of the year in which the award is made. 
The date of publication of printed monographs submitted in competition must 
fall within a period of two and one-half years prior to June rst of the year in which 
the prize is awarded. 


Since there could be no meeting this year at Columbus, the Council of the 
Conference on Latin American History, with the advice of the Executive Secretary 
of the American Historical Association, has approved the continuation in office of 
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the present officers for the coming year. Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of the 
University of Pennsylvania is president and Dr. Vera Brown Holmes of Smith 
College is secretary-treasurer. 


Other Historical Activities 


The Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress has received with 
great gratification the papers of Senator George William Norris, of Nebraska, 
covering the major portion of his work in the United States Senate for a period 
of forty years. The collection, a very large one, will not be available for consulta- 
tion at present. 

Among other recent accessions the following, arranged in chronological order 
of materials, may be noted: photostat of royal provision, issued by King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella of Spain, addressed to officials and inhabitants of the city of 
„Alcaraz, concerning salt-works, Toledo, March 4, 1480; manuscript volume of 
“Chronicles” of Nicolaus Crombach, pastor of Riimlingen, containing records of 
births, marriages, deaths, descriptions of ecclesiastical, social, and political events 
and natural phenomena, 1582 to 1660; recent copies of two indentures between 
- Robert Washington and Robert Randes, sale of “Broode Yates,” October 25, 
[1582], and between Robert Washington and Lawrence Washington, his son, and 
Robert Randes, sale of “Brodyate’s Close,” October 15, [1592]; manuscript volume 
of proceedings in the trial of Miguel Rodriguez, Spanish Inquisition, Mexico, 
January, 1590, to December, 1596, including extracts from proceedings against 
other persons, March 16 to December 4, 1589; typewritten copy of Ely Deposition 
Book, 1591 to 1599 (manuscript by the Rev. Canon William Noble, pertaining to 
Cambridgeshire, England); 2,444 prints (photofilm enlargements and negative 
photostats) of manuscripts in the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain, 
mainly pertaining to the Yucatan region of Mexico, of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, an addition to previous gifts from the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; photostat of will of Richard Washington, son of John Washington 
of Surry County, Virginia, November 9, 1724; manuscript volume concerning 
establishment of military forces in Great Britain and the plantations, 1731 to 
1737; 156 original manuscripts and copies of 237 papers pertaining to the British 
Admiralty, mainly from the papers of Admiral Sir George Pocock (including 
prison and court martial records and descriptions of prisons), 1746 to 1748; 
fifty-seven papers, of, or relating to, Ebenezer Foote (commissary, American 
Revolution) and other members of the Foote family (including Charles A. Foote,. 
attorney and officer in the War of 1812 and representative in Congress), August 
15, 1751, to June 17, 1871, and undated; “The Harry Payne Whitney Collection 
of Letters of William Collins Whitney,” in sixty-one boxes and seventy-five 
volumes, 1760 to 1904 (including related materials); commission issued by the 
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President of the United States to John Paul Jones to negotiate with the dey of 
Algiers, June 1, 1792 (photostat); photostat of letter of Thomas Jefferson, June 
1, 1792; three boxes of papers of the Riggs family (including seven diaries, one 
scrapbook, and a genealogy), 1779 to 1939 (supplemental to other accessions of 
papers of the Riggs family previously received); photostat of certification by John 
Mortoun, Minister, and Patrick Jollie, Sess. Clk., pertaining to Thomas Bridge 
and his wife, Cathrine [sic] Cunan, dated at Leslie, August 27, 1793; letter from 
L. Dalton, Charleston, South Carolina, to [ ] Gibbs, [1796], pertaining to 
comparison of conditions in Charleston and in England, prices, slaves, etcetera; 
photostat of recruiting poster for troops being raised under General Washington 
for the defense of the liberties and independence of the United States, [1798]; 
photostat of copy of speech of the St. Regis Indians to Lieutenant General Hunter, 
June 9, 1800, and his reply; twenty letters, mainly from the friends of James and 
- Dolly Payne Madison, 1801 to 1838 and undated; twelve letters and one receipt to 
and from Isaac Hull (commodore, United States Navy), October 3, 1811, to May 
1, 1826; copy of list entitled “Names of Creek Indians, Officers—and number of 
men who served under General Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812— The Red 
Stick War' mustered into the service of the United States in Oct. Nov. and Dec 
1814—discharged March 15, & 20th 1815”; one letter from Pierce Butler, Philadel- 
phia, March 17, 1816; 159 papers of George Bancroft and Alexander Bliss, 1816 
to 1882 (including 143 letters from Daniel Webster to Alexander Bliss, 1816 to 
1827); one letter from Lord Byron to the editor of Galignani’s Messenger, Venice, 
April 27, 1819; copybook of Bathsheba Barton, Weston School, Pennsylvania, 
1819; letter from Jacob Gerhard Koch to M. H. Messchert, August 7, 1829; letter 
from Charles Pinckney to William Hasel Gibbes (captain of South Carolina 
artillery), undated; letter from M. Rothschild, September 16, 1836; “No 1 Journal 
of T.R.Peale” (one volume), kept on the United States Exploring Expedition to 
the South Sea, August 1, 1838, to April 7, 1839 (includes notes and drawings of 
Titian Ramsay Peale, naturalist); eight letters of Joseph Day (United States 
Navy) to members of his family, September 1, 1839, to November 11, 1852; four 
letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson to Eliza T. Clapp, October 5, 1840, to August 
10, 1859; letter from Le Comte Alfred d'Orsay to M. de Calcina, May 23, 1842; 
handwritten copy of letter from William C. Preston to John Tyler, October 26, 
1843; four volumes of journals of accounts of William Boswell and Company, 
of Port Tobacco, Maryland, October 24, 1846, to September 30, 1861; three manu- 
scripts and four pamphlets of, or relating to, Admiral Charles Wilkes, 1846 to 
1858 and undated; document entitled “Improved System of Spherical Case Shot,” 
addressed to the government of the United States by J. Burrows Hyde, London, 
November 3, 1847; five papers of Edward L. Hartz (captain in the United States 
Army during the Civil War), 1851 to 1859; journals (eleven volumes) and three 
loose papers of Edwin A. Van Cise, 1857 to 1871; microfilm of twelve letters of 
Edwin Greble (a friend of Benjamin J. Lossing), February 22, 1858, to November 
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2, 1865; sixteen letters from Asa Beetham (serving in the United States Navy 
during the Civil War from New York City) to members of his family, July 31, 
1861, to May 24, 1865; photostat of Prison Times (Fort Delaware), issue for 
April 1, 1865 (Vol. I, No. 1); microfilm of thirteen papers of David Livingstone 
and members of his family, 1865 to 1942; certificate of registry of the Barque 
Norwegian, issued by Pierrepont Edwards, from the British consulate in New 
York, to Charles F. Musans, July 29, 1865; one box of notes of Thomas Pitkin 
(relating principally to Tokyo), undated except for one letter of September 8, 
1865; fifty-one boxes and two folders of papers of Charles Edward Russell 
(lecturer, author, and socialist), 1865 to 1940 and undated; twenty-seven note- 
books containing a manuscript copy of Memoirs of the Civil War by John 
Patton; photostat of protest by inhabitants of Manitoulin Island, concerning 
Charles T. Dupont, superintendent, addressed to the Right Honorable Charles 
Stanley, Baron Monck, governor general of Canada, August 3, 1867; letter from 
E. W. Metcalf (“builder & owner of Ship Delphine, destroyed by Shenandoah 
before Melbourne”) to James Abram Garfield, Washington, February 10, 1875; 
letter from Hamilton Fish to Elijah Ward, August 30, 1875; five rolls of positive 
microfilm of the papers of Rutherford Birchard Hayes relating to the election 
of 1876; eighty-nine papers of Hamilton Wright Mabie (member of the editorial 
staff of.the Christian Union, which later became the Outlook), ca. 1882 to 1914; 
logbook of the bark Karnak, from Ship Island to Hamburg, April 20 to July 
31, 1891; letter from Woodrow Wilson to P. J. Scalley, February 25, 1913; a 
collection of clippings and two photographs pertaining to the work of Woman’s 
Suffrage by Mrs. Florence B. Morrill and Mrs. Ida Mae Waters, 1915; papers of, 
or relating to, George Sterling, March 21, 1916, to February 5, 1942, in one 
volume; papers by and collected by James Woodburn Hamilton, pertaining to 
“World English or Cosmo English,” 1917 to 1939, in two boxes; three boxes of 
card indexes representing original sources used by W. R. Walton in preparation 
of a work on “The Entomology of English Poetry”; papers of Edward Tracy 
Clark, ca. 9,000 pieces, ca. 1923 to 1932; papers pertaining to libraries of the 
counties of the states of the United States, resulting from a survey directed by 
Mrs. Laura Steffens Suggett; material prepared by the United States W.P.A., 
Writers Project, ca. 1936 to 1941, relating to contemporary history of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “Adventures of a Happy Man” and “Harvest of My Years” by 
Channing Pollock, 1938 and [1943], (typewritten with autograph corrections); 
and letters from Douglas B. and Mrs. Cockerell to T. D. A. Cockerell, September 
26, 1939, to September 12, 1942, in one box. 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the fiscal 
year 1941-42, recently published, reflects the influence of the war on all functions 
of the National Archives. Chiefly as a result of the wartime pressure for space 
in government buildings, nearly three-times as many records were accessioned as 
in any previous year. A descriptive list of the records received appears as an 
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‘appendix, The Report also discusses the records administration program, which 
aims at the better care of record material in the agencies creating it, particularly 
in the many new war agencies, to the end that an adequate record of the experi- 
ence of the government and people of the United States may be preserved. A 
significant addition to the large body of naval records in the National Archives 
was made recently by the transfer of many of the files assembled by the Office of 
Naval Records and Library, Navy Department. Although there are a few records 
relating to the Revolutionary War among them, most of them cover the period 
1798-1910. They comprise the central files of the department up to 1842, when 
the bureau system was inaugurated; for the period subsequent to that, they con- 
sist of a selection from the bureau files of outstanding records relating to opera- 
tions and of policy documents relating to logistics. Among them are letter books 
of the Navy commissioners and other officials, muster rolls, squadron reports, 
diaries, minutes and journals, records of the Confederate Navy, ship records, and 
records relating to privateers, prizes, claims, and courts martial. Practically all 
the Federal archival sources for the study of United States naval history to 1911 
are now concentrated in the National Archives. Records in the National Archives 
relating to military affairs have been further increased by the receipt of the records 
of the Office of the Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, 1918-40; the records 
of the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 1894-1923, completing the files of that 
office in the National Archives from 1800 to 1923; and the central files of the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 1886-1942. The last named was the only major 
War Department bureau that had not previously transferred the main body of 
its noncurrent records to the National Archives, Other recent accessions of im- 
portance include records of a number of Justice Department offices, 1853-1938, 
including those of the pardon attorney, the claims division, the appointment 
clerk’s office, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the United States Com- 
merce Court (1910-13); Forest Service records relating to the early conservation 
and forestry movement, 1882-1906; State Department records consisting of con- 
sular and diplomatic notes, dispatches, and instructions, 1906-10, and treaties and 
statutes completing these two series in the National Archives to 1932 and 1941, 
respectively; and the general files of the chief clerk of the Labor Department, 
1913-42. In accordance with its policy of preparing preliminary “finding mediums” 
of records of importance in relation to the present war effort, the National 
Archives has recently issued a Preliminary Inventory of the Council of National 
Defense Records, 1916-1921. The records of the council are of interest not only 
because of its importance as a policy-making agency during the last war but also 
because a large amount of material gathered by its Reconstruction Research Divi- 
sion is of value in connection with present postwar planning. 


The President has recently given the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, New York, some very interesting papers relating to his early activities as a 
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candidate for public office. They include correspondence, memoranda, schedules 
of meetings, press releases, election tabulations, and other materials concerning 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unsuccessful campaign for nomination as United States senator 
in the New York Democratic ‘primary election of 1914 and his campaign as Vice- 
Presidential candidate in 1920. Another gift received from the President is a 
valuable collection of Roosevelt family papers consisting of forty-two ledgers, day- 
books, receipt books, account books, and similar items relating to the business 
activities of his ancestors during the period 1715-1832. While some of this material 
deals with real-estate and merchandising transactions, most of it has to do with 
the sugar-importing business carried on by the Roosevelts in New York City. 
Represented in the collection are the business papers of Jacobus Roosevelt, 1715- 
73; Isaac Roosevelt, 1755-75; Isaac Roosevelt and Sons, 1774-1824; and James 
Roosevelt, 1794-1832. Bernard M. Baruch has given the library a set of the rag- 
paper edition of the New York Times for the period 1931-42. A gift from Miss 
Celia Zepf, Hyde Park, New York, of a collection of 377 photographic plates of 
Hyde Park persons and scenes made by a local photographer during the period 
1880-1900, will be invaluable for a reconstruction of the scene of the President’s 
home community during his youth. The Third Annual Report of the Archivist 
of the United States as to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, just published, 
describes the work of the library during the fiscal year 1941-42 and includes a 
descriptive list of the material presented to the library by the President and others. 
Copies of the Report may be obtained from the Division of Information and 
Publications of the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


The Archivist of the United States announced the appointment of Dallas D. 
Irvine, formerly chief of the Division of War Department Archives, as assistant 
to the Archivist and Edward G. Campbell, a member of the staff since January, 
1938, as chief of that division. Robert H. Bahmer, a member of the staff who has 
been serving on detail as chief of the Archival Service Unit of the Office of 
Records Administration in the Navy Department, has been named chief of the 
Division of Navy Department Archives, succeeding Nelson M. Blake, who has 
been called to military duty. Laura R. Hanes, assistant chief of the Division of 
Personnel and Pay Roll from July, 1935, to October, 1941, has rejoined the staff 
as chief of that division. Other appointments to the staff of the National Archives 
include those of Richard G. Wood, formerly state supervisor of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Records Survey, and Eleanor Ross, formerly documents cataloguer 
at the Oregon State College Library. Among other members of the staff who have 
recently entered the armed services are Maxcy R. Dickson, Herman R. Friis, 
William E. Keegan, John R. Kennedy, William B. Rapley, and Charles L. Stewart. 


The following recent accessions to the Naval Historical Foundation may be 
noted: letters, notebooks, etc., pertaining to Commodore John Rodgers, 1794- 
1842; letters, documents, etc., relating to Lieutenant J. A. Cook, 1812-34; ships 
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documents, Newport and Providence, Rhode Island, 1773-1939; collection, Com- 
modore George Hamilton Perkins (class of 1856, Naval Academy); photostatic 
copies of documents relating to Commodore Selim C. Woodworth, 1841-61; Civil 
War diary, 1864, and journal of U. S. S. Alliance, 1881-82, Rear Admiral G. H. 
Wadleigh; letter book and journal, U. S. S. Constitution, 1820-22; letter of Com- 
modore William Bainbridge, Jan. 8, 1828; Ninian Pinkney Collection, 1811-77. 


Among the collection of Americana recently presented to Fordham University 
are three orderly books of General Washington covering the dates July 9 to 
October 18, 1775, June 20 to August 26, 1776, and June 27, 1779, to August 8, 
1779. Other items are a diary of Arnold's Quebec expedition in 1775 and orderly 
books of General Nathanael Greene from November 1, 1781, to January 31, 1782. 


The John Carter Brown Library, which last year issued a reproduction of the 
Augustine Herrman map “Virginia and Maryland” of London, 1673, has this 
year reproduced in facsimile by collotype process ““A New Chart of the English 
Empire in North America,’ designed by Captain Cyprian Southack and engraved 
by Francis Dewing at Boston in 1717.” Extensive bibliographical and descriptive 
notes accompany the reproduction. The sale price is $4.75. 


The collection of Mark Twain books assembled by Willard S. Morse has been 
sold to Walter F. Frear, former governor of Hawaii, who has bought the material 
to present to the library of Yale University. 


Scholars will greet with pleasure a new historical publication, Medievalia et 
Humanistica, an American journal for the Middle Ages and Renaissance. The 
first fascicle of this occasional publication appeared in January. The managing ` 
editor is Professor S. Harrison Thomson of the University of Colorado. The 
other members of the board of editors are R. H. Bainton, Yale University; H. L. 
Krueger, University of Cincinnati; M. L. W. Laistner, Cornell University; E. W. 
Nelson, Duke University; Sidney Painter, Johns Hopkins University; and B. L. 
Ullman, University of Chicago. Each issue will be priced at $1.50. The essays in 
this first number will be found in the list of articles in the appropriate section in this 
issue. A hearty welcome and best wishes to the new publication and its promoters. 


On January 1, 1943, Louisiana State University terminated its sponsorship of 
the Journal of Southern History. The magazine will be transferred to Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, and Dr. William C. Binkley of that university 
will become its managing editor. Consequently, beginning with the new year, all 
exchanges should be addressed to Dr. Binkley. 


At the January meeting of the section on Historical and Political Sciences of 
the Polish Institute in New York the following papers were read: Professor O. 
Odlozilik, of the Universities of Prague and Columbia, “Bohemia and Poland in 
Mediaeval Plans of European Organization”; and Dr. N. Mirkovic, formerly of 
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the Universities of Belgrade and California, “The Republic of Ragusa in the Age 
„of Discoveries.” í 


Because of the increased interest resulting from the war, the University of 
Mexico has made a full year’s course in the history of the United States a require- 
ment for a degree in the faculty of history in the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters. 


Personal 


Dr. Dice R. Anderson, formerly president of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege and of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, and more recently at Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, died October 23 at the age of sixty- 
two. Dr. Anderson taught in a number of colleges after taking his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago in 1912. He was the author of a study of 
William Branch Giles and of the biography of Edmund Randolph in the Secre- 
taries of States series. While at Richmond College, 1908-20, as professor of history 
and political science he was editor of the Richmond College Historical Papers, 
1915-17. 


The death of A. Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard University, 
on December 6, closed a distinguished career as scholar, publicist, and univer- 
sity administrator. Most of his published works were in the field of govern- 
ment but made their contribution in part to history whose molding influence, if 
not exalted, was never ignored by the author. As president of Harvard for almost 
a quarter of a century and by reason of certain of his public responsibilities Mr. 
Lowell’s life and career are assured of the lively interest of future biographers 
and historians. 


Dr. Helen M. Baldwin, assistant professor of history at Hunter College, died 
in New York, December 18. Barnard College conferred the degree of B.A. in 
1921 and she later received the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She was a member of the Association and of the American Catholic 
Historical Association. Her dissertation, A Survey of the Manor of Wye, was 
published by Columbia University. 


Because his interests were so much wider than his own special field it is 
appropriate to note here with regret the death on December 21 of the dis- 
tinguished anthropologist, Dr. Franz Boas. Dr. Boas was the recipient of many 
honors and distinctions. One of the latest and not possibly the least was that of 
having his books burned by the Nazi administration in 1933. He was for forty- 
three years professor of anthropology at Columbia University, retiring in 1936. 
His more recent publications had to do with pointing out the futilities of the 
racial theories promoted by the Nazi ideologists. 
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Thomas Pollock Oakley, professor emeritus of history in the graduate school 
of Fordham University, died at White Plains, N. Y., January 9. Professor Oakley 
received both his bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees from Columbia University. Be- 
fore his appointment at Fordham he had taught history at Syracuse University 
and at City College in New York. 


Professor Eugene I. McCormac, who retired from his professorship of Amer- 
ican history in the University of California in July, 1942, died suddenly at his 
home in Berkeley, January 10. Professor McCormac spent his youth in Iowa, 
graduating from Upper Iowa University in 1896. He earned his doctor’s degree 
at Yale University in 1901 with a thesis, later published in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, on White Servitude in Maryland. A successful teaching career 
in California colleges was followed by an appointment to the staff of the state 
university at Berkeley. He was made a full professor in 1919. Teaching and the 
enrichment of the knowledge he could bring to the classroom were strong in- 
terests for Professor McCormac. The students and associates who knew him 
best were his most loyal friends. Of his published works he will be best remem- 
bered for his James K. Polk (1922) and for his lives of McLane and Forsyth in the 
American Secretaries of State, Vol. IV. 


Professor Robin G. Collingwold, who died January 11 at the age of fifty-three, 
was a professor of metaphysical philosophy at Oxford but a man of wide interests, 
among others in the archaeology and history of Roman Britain. Among his many 
publications historians will recall Roman Britain (last edition, 1932), Archaeology 
of Roman Britain (1930), Roman Britain and the English Settlements (with 
J. N. L. Myres), Vol. I of the Oxford History of England, and the section on 
Britain in Tenney Frank’s Economic Survey of Rome (1937). 


Judge Carroll T. Bond, who died January 18 in Baltimore, served for several 
years as a member of the Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund and edited 
(with Richard B. Morris) the first volume of that committee’s American legal 
records, the Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729. 


Professor Samuel N. Harper of the University of Chicago, the well-known 
scholar in the field of Russian literature and history, died suddenly in the night 
of January 17-18. Professor Harper was in his sixty-first year. He had appeared 
several times on the programs at the annual meetings of the American Historical 
Association and was a valued contributor of reviews to this quarterly. His 
intimate knowledge of Russia, past and present, was always available to other 
scholars and to the government in Washington. His volume on Civic Training 
in Russia was a major contribution to an understanding of Bolshevik policies 
in education and indoctrination. His death at this time adds to the usual sense 
of loss, for it closes a career at its point of greatest possible usefulness. 
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Dr. Arthur Rosenberg, professor of history in Brooklyn College, died Febru- 
ary 8. Dr. Rosenberg, who had been prominent in Germany as a historian and 
member of the Reichstag, fled in 1933 when the Nazis came to power. He held 
a lectureship in the University of Liverpool until 1937. His chief works are Birth 
of the German Republic, written in 1931; History of Bolshevism, 1934; and 
History of the German Republic, 1936. These works were translated into many 
languages. He was also the author of Introduction and Sources of Roman History 
and Democracy and Socialism. 


Dr. Harlow Lindley, secretary and librarian of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society, announces the appointment of a trained historian as chief of 
the department of documents (which includes manuscripts, maps, and archives) 
in the society’s library. Miss Bertha E. Josephson, who for the past year and 
a half has been serving as editorial associate and secretary to the librarian, as- 
sumed charge of the department of documents on November 1. Miss Josephson 
will continue her editorial duties along with her new responsibility. 


The faculty of the University of California has chosen Professor Robert J. 
Kerner as Faculty Research Lecturer for 1943. The lectureship was established 
twenty-eight years ago, and Professor Kerner is the second historian, the other 
being Professor Herbert E. Bolton, to have been chosen for this distinction. 


Professor Isaac J. Cox of Northwestern University has accepted a position as 
a visiting professor at Louisiana State University. 


Professor Lynn White of the department of mog of Stanford University has 
been elected president of Mills College. 


Germán Arciniegas, minister of education of Colombia, will be visiting lec- 
turer at the University of Chicago during the second semester of this academic 
year. 


Professor Vernon J. Puryear and Dr. Walton M. Bean of Davis (College of 
Agriculture) have for the second semester been assigned duties with the depart- 
ment of history on the Berkeley campus of the University of California. 


Mary Bradshaw of Hunter College of the College of the City-of New York, 
has been granted a leave of absence to do research work for the Department of 
State. 


Professor Howard M. Smyth of the University of California is on leave for the 
second semester and is with the Office of Strategic Services. 


Professor Herbert H. Coulson of St. Louis University, past president of the 
American Catholic Historical Association, is now on leave and is serving in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, with the rank of flying officer. 
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Announcement is made of the following promotions: Beloit College, L. T. 
Merrill to be professor; Hunter College, Abbie Scudi to be assistant professor; 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, Earle D. Ross to be 
professor; New York University, Noel Davis Godfrey to be professor; Western 
College, Frank Esterquest to be associate professor and head of the department. 


The following staff members are on leave of absence for service with the 
armed forces of the United States: George Washington University, Wood Gray; 
Harvard University, Ralph M. Hower; University of Illinois, Edgar L. Erickson; 
Louisiana State University, Harris G. Warren; University of Virginia, Oron . 
Hale. 


Communications 


Tue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 

In his comment on my chapter in The Negro in America, edited by Dean 
Charles H. Wesley, the reviewer, Mr. Frank Tannenbaum, wrote (Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLVIII, 419): “but to say, as does Mr. Logan in his paper on the Negro. 
in Spanish America, that ‘it was the Negroes who in large measure forced the 
Creole leaders, throughout Spanish America, to continue the struggle until inde- 
pendence had been assured’ (p. 29) is to claim a good deal more than Latin 
Americans would be prepared to concede.” 

I had given a rather long excerpt from a letter written to John Quincy Adams 
by Manuel Torres, the agent of Colombia in the United States, on May 20, 1820, 
and then added: “If this statement is correct, it was the Negroes who in large 
measure,” etc. By omitting the words, “If this statement -is correct,” Mr. Tannen- 
baum made me give an unqualified endorsement to what would unquestionably 
be considered an extravagant claim. 


Howard University , Rayrorp W. Locan 
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What Is Still Living in the Political 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson 


I believe .. . that there exists a right independent of force. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


ANY nations have traced their history back to some fabled Golden 

Age, to the beginning of created things, when, as Hesiod said, men 

lived like gods, free from toil and grief. Our own history can likewise be 
traced, through its European origins, back to that mythical time. But we 
commonly think of it as beginning more recently, somewhat abruptly, in the 
clear light of day, with the settlement at Jamestown, the landing of the 
Mayflower, and the founding of Massachusetts Bay colony. Men did not then 
live like gods, or free from toil and grief; but there were among them men of 
heroic stature, round whom myths have gathered, and whom we delight, 
*The Penrose Lecture, delivered before the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, 


April 22, 1943, in connection with the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary at the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson. Printed by permission of the Society. 
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with good reason, to honor. The beginning of our history as an independent 
nation is still more recent, and still more open to critical inspection, in the 
still brighter light of the eighteenth century; and yet this is for us still more 
truly the time of our Golden Age and of our ancestors of heroic stature. 
Among the founders of the American federal republic (to name only the 
most distinguished) were Washington, Franklin and John Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay, Robert Morris and James Wilson, Richard Henry 
Lee, James Madison, and Thomas Jefferson. No doubt we are apt to magnify 
these “Fathers” beyond their just merits. Their just merits are, nevertheless, 
sufficient, for it would be difficult to find in the history of any other country, 
or in the history of our own country at any other time, within a single 
generation, as many statesmen in proportion to the population of equal dis- 
tinction for learning, probity, and political intelligence. And of these ten men 
none exhibited these qualities to better advantage or more lasting effect than 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson, like Franklin, attained an international as well as a national 
eminence. Like Franklin, he was familiar with all of the ideas of his time, 
contributed something to its accumulated knowledge, and was identified with 
its most notable activities and events. There was indeed scarcely anything 
of human interest that was alien to his curious and far-ranging intelligence. 
Nevertheless, his name is for us inevitably associated with a certain general 
idea, a certain way of regarding man and the life of man, a certain political 
philosophy. The word that best denotes that philosophy is democracy. More 
than any other man we think of Jefferson as having formulated the funda- 
mental principles of American democracy, of what we now like to call the 
American way of life. . 

Any significant political philosophy is shaped by three different but closely 
related influences. The first of these is what Alfred North Whitehead has 
taught us to call the “climate of opinion”—those fundamental presupposi- 
tions which in any age so largely determine what men think about the nature 
of the universe and what can and cannot happen in it, and about the nature 
of man and what is essential to the good life. The second influence is more 
specific: it derives from the particular political and social conflicts of the 
time, which dispose groups and parties to accept a particular interpretation of 
current ideas as a theoretical support for their practical activities. The third 
influence is more specific still: it derives from the mind and temperament 
of the individual who gives to the political philosophy its ordered literary 
form. Whatever is original in the philosophy is usually contributed by the 
individual who gives it this form. Whatever value it has for its own time 
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and place will depend largely on the extent to which it serves to illuminate 
or resolve the particular political issues of that time and place. But its value 
for other times and places will depend upon the extent to which the general 
presuppositions upon which it rests have a universal validity, the extent to 
which they express some enduring truth about nature and the life of man. 

The political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson was not in essentials original 
with him. It was his only in the sense that he gave to ideas widely accepted 
at the time and genuinely entertained by him a Jeffersonian form and flavor. 
Nowhere is this peculiarity of form and flavor more evident than in the 
famous Declaration of Independence; but Jefferson did not claim that the 
ideas themselves were in any way novel. Some years later his old friend John 
Adams, a little irritated (as he was apt to be on slight provocation) by the 
laudation of Jefferson as the author of the Declaration, protested to Pickering 
that “there is not an idea in it that was not hackneyed in Congress two 
years before.”* To this Jefferson replied that it was not his purpose “to say 
things which had never been said before, but to place before mankind the 
common sense of the subject,” and to harmonize the “sentiments of the day, 
whether ‘expressed in conversation, in letters, printed essays, or the elemen- 
tary books of public right.”? It was indeed Jefferson’s merit, and the high 
value of the Declaration for his own time, that he expressed in lucid and 
persuasive form political ideas then widely accepted and thereby provided a 
reasoned justification for renouncing the authority of the British govern- 
ment. But the Declaration professes to do more than that. In providing the 
reasons for renouncing the authority of a particular government at a par- 
ticular time, Jefferson took occasion to formulate the universal principles 
which, as he thought, could alone justify the authority of any government 
at any time, 

These principles are set forth in a single brief paragraph. We are all 
familiar with it, having read it or heard it read many times. But it will 
always, and at no time more than now, bear repeating; and so I will repeat 
it once more, not exactly as it appears in the Declaration but as Jefferson first 
wrote it in the original draft. 

We hold these truths to be sacred and undeniable; that all men are created equal 
and independent; that from that equal creation they derive rights inherent and 
inalienable, among which are the preservation of life, and liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these ends, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any 


form of government shall become destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying it’s founda- 


1The Works of John Adams (Boston, 1850-56), H, 
2 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Philadelphia, 1369-71), VII, 304, 407. 
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tion on such principles and organizing it's powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

This brief statement contains the substance of Jefferson’s political philos- 
ophy, which may be reduced to four principles: (1) that the universe and 
man in it are governed by natural law; (2) that all men are endowed with 
certain natural and imprescriptible rights; (3) that governments ‘exist to 
secure these rights; and (4) that all just governments derive their authority 
from the consent of the governed. These principles, made explicit in our 
Federal and state constitutions, are still the foundation of the political system 
which Thomas Jefferson did so much to establish. It is indeed appropriate, 
therefore,.in this memorial year, for us to ask, What is still living in this 
political philosophy? In order to answer this question, I will break it down 
into two more specific questions. First, what did Jefferson understand by 
natural law and natural rights, and what form of government did he think 
best suited to secure those rights? And, second, to what extent is his con- 
ception of rights and of government still valid for our time? 

The doctrine of natural law, as it was understood by Jefferson and his 
contemporaries, was revolutionary only in the sense that it was a reinterpre- 
tation, in secular and liberal terms, of the Christian theory of the origin, 
nature, and destiny of man. As commonly understood in the eighteenth 
century, it was perhaps never better defined than by the French writer 
Volney. 

Natural law is the regular and constant order of facts by which God rules the 
universe; the order which his wisdom presents to the sense and reason of men, to 
serve them as an equal and common rule of conduct, and to guide them, without 
distinction of race or sect, towards perfection and happiness.3 

` For Jefferson, as for Volney, God still existed. But for them God the Father 
of Christian tradition had become attenuated into God the Creator, or First 
Cause. Having created the world for a beneficent purpose and on a rational 
plan, the Creator had withdrawn from the immediate and arbitrary control 
of human affairs into the dim recesses where absolute being dwells, leaving 
men to work out their own salvation as best they could. But this they could 
do very well, because the Creator had revealed his purposes, not in Holy Writ 
but in the open Book of Nature, which all men, in the light of reason, could 
read and interpret. “Is it simple,” exclaimed Rousseau, “is it natural, that God 
should have gone in search of Moses to speak to Jean Jacques Rousseau?” 
To Jefferson, as to Volney, it seemed more natural to suppose that God had 
revealed his purpose in his works, from which it followed that the whole 


3 Oeuvres de Volney (2d ed., Paris, 1826), I, 249. 
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duty of man was progressively to discover the invariable laws of nature and 
of nature’s God and to bring their ideas, their conduct, and their political 
and social institutions into harmony with them. 

From this conception of natural law Jefferson derived the doctrine that 
all men are created equal and are endowed with certain natural rights. Many 
otherwise intelligent men have thought to refute Jefferson by pointing out 
that all men are in fact not equal. With the same ingenuity and poverty of 
imagination one could refute St. Augustine’s doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man by pointing out that all men are in fact not brothers. St. Augustine 
would have said that all men are brothers in the sight of God, and Jefferson’s 
doctrine of equality comes to the same thing. All men are equal in the 
possession of a common humanity, and if they are in fact not equal and 
have not in fact the same rights and privileges, the highest morality, both for 
the individual and for society, is to act on the assumption that all men should 
be accorded, so far as is humanly possible, the same consideration and oppor- 
tunity. To act on this assumption would be, both for the individual and for 
society, to do the will of God and to live the good life. 

In these respects—in respect to the primary values of life—the natural 
rights philosophy was essentially at one with the Christian faith; but in 
respect to the means by which these values might be realized, it differed 
sharply from current official Christian teaching. It denied that man is nat- 
urally prone to evil and error and for that reason incapable, apart from the 
compulsion of church and state, of arriving at the truth or living the good 
life. It affirmed, on the contrary, that men are endowed by their Creator 
with reason, in order that they may progressively discover that which is true, * 
and with conscience, in order that they may be disposed, in the measure of 
their enlightenment, to follow that which is good. It was perhaps the domi- 
nant quality of Jefferson’s mind and temperament, as it was of so many of 
his contemporaries, to have faith in the dignity and worth of the individual 
man, and it was for this reason that, in respect to the means for achieving 
the good life, they relied so confidently upon the negative principle of free- 
dom of the individual from social constraint: freedom of opinion, in order 
that the truth might prevail; freedom of occupation and of enterprise, in 
order that careers might be open to talent; freedom from arbitrary political 
authority, in order that no man might be compelled against his will. 

These freedoms were precisely what Jefferson meant by “liberty” as one 
of the natural rights of man, and it was through the fullest enjoyment of 
these freedoms that the “pursuit of happiness” would be most likely to result 
in the greatest happiness for the greatest number of men. And so we arrive 
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at the central idea of the natural rights philosophy as to the proper function 
-of government—the happy idea that the best way to secure the natural rights 
of men is just to leave them as free as possible to enjoy them, and that no 
form of government can secure these rights so well as the one that governs 
least. This idea was so engaging that anyone with an unbounded faith in the 
natural goodness of men and an equal faith in formal logic could push 
straight on to the conclusion arrived at by Prcudhon—the conclusion that 
“property is theft,” that all governments exist to condone it, and that men 
will never be free and happy until all governments are abolished. 
Fortunately, Jefferson had not sufficient faith either in logic or in the 
native goodness of men to carry him that far. He had more faith in the 
goodness of men than some of his contemporaries—more, for example, than 
John Adams, but less than some others—less, for example, than Samuel Adams 
or Thomas Paine. He had a logical mind, bu: logic was not for him “a 
systematic way,” as has been said, “of going wrong with confidence”—not, 
that is, a dialectical device for manipulating empty concepts in the void in 
vain—but a method of reaching sound conclusions on the basis of knowledge 
and common sense. History and political experience, rather than abstract 
political speculation, convinced Jefferson that men had been governed too 
much, and above all too arbitrarily, by kings claiming divine right, and that 
among the institutions that obscured the native goodness of men by depriving 
them of equal rights none was less defensible than a hereditary aristocracy 
enjoying privileges that were unearned and exacting a deference that was 
unmerited. It seemed to him self-evident, therefore, that men could govern 
themselves better than kings and aristocrats, whose powers rested upon the 
accident of birth, could do it for them. Not that the people could govern 
themselves in perfection or without difficulty. All forms of government had 
their evils, and the principal evil of popular government, Jefferson said, was 
“turbulence”; but “weigh this against the oppressions of monarchy, and it 
becomes nothing.”* . 
Jefferson was thus profoundly convinced that republican government— 
government by representatives elected by the people—was the best form, 
because “it is the only form of government that is not eternally at open or 
secret war with the rights of mankind.”® But what, in concrete instances, 
did Jefferson mean by the people, and how was the consent of the governed 
to be obtained? The people in this sense might mean all the people in the 
world, or all the people in Virginia, or all the people composing a particular 


4 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul L. Ford (New York, 1892-99), IV, 362. 
5 Ibid., V, 147. : 
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class or sect. Practical statesman that he was, Jefferson took the world, 
politically speaking, as he found it, divided into groups that by tradition 
and community of interest regarded themselves, and were commonly re- 
garded, as nations. Such nations might at any time “assume, among the 
powers of the earth, that equal and independent station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” Thus nations as well as in- 
dividuals had their natural rights—the right of national self-determination. 
But nations are composed of individuals, and individuals necessarily differ 
in their interests and opinions; and it seemed to Jefferson self-evident that 
the only practical way of reconciling these differences was by majority vote. 
Even a monarchy with all of its trappings, or an aristocracy with all of its 
privileges, if supported by a majority vote, would be a “just government,” 
. because it would rest upon “the consent of the governed.” 

The right of national self-determination and majority vote—these were 
fundamental to all of Jefferson’s ideas about the particular form of govern- 
ment best suited to any country at any time. Not that majority vote con- 
ferred upon the majority of the moment any fundamental right not shared 
by the minority. It was simply a necessary device imposed upon individuals 
bound by their nature to live together, and aiming to live together with the 
maximum degree of harmony and good will; and Jefferson justified it by 
saying that, this law disregarded, “no other remains but that of force, which 
ends necessarily in military despotism.”* There is, of course, no more 
obdurate problem in political philosophy than the problem of the one and 
the many, the difficulty being to reconcile the desirable liberties of the in- 
dividual with the necessary powers of society; and Jefferson was no more 
successful in solving it than other political philosophers have been. His solu- 
tion, such as it is, is presented in a letter to Dupont de Nemours, some 
portions of which I venture to quote, because in it Jefferson states categori- 
cally, and perhaps better than anywhere else, the principal tenets of his 
political faith. 

I believe with you that morality, compassion, generosity, are innate elements of 
the human constitution; that there exists'a right independent of force; that the 
right to property is founded on our natural wants, in the measure with which we 
are endowed to satisfy these wants, and the right to what we acquire by those 
means without violating the similar rights of other sensible beings; that no one 
has a right to obstruct another exercising his faculty innocently for the relief of 
sensibilities made a part of his nature; that justice is the fundamental law of 


society; that the majority, oppressing an individual, is guilty of a crime, abuses 
its strength, and by acting on the law of the strongest breaks up the foundations 


6 Ibid., X, 89. 
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of society; that action by the citizens in person, in affairs within their reach and 
competence, and in all others by representatives, chosen immediately, and remov- 
able by themselves, constitutes the essence of a republic; that all governments are 
more or less republican in proportion as this principle enters more or less into 
their composition; and that government by a republic is capable of extension over 
a greater surface of country than any other form.’ 

In this passage, as in most of Jefferson’s political writings, we can note the 
disposition to believe that man is naturally good but that men are prone to 
evil; or, translating it into political terms, that citizens in the mass are to be 
trusted but that citizens elected to office need to be carefully watched. I have 
quoted Jefferson as saying that the chief evil of republican government is 
“turbulence,” but he did not really think so. On the contrary, he believed that 
a little turbulence now and then would do no harm, since it would serve to 
remind elected officials that their authority was merely a franchise from. the 
people. What Jefferson really believed is that political power is inherently 
dangerous and that the chief evil of any form of government is to have too 
much of it. From this it followed that the chief aim in devising a republican 
government should be to disperse power among magistrates, separate it in 
respect to function, and otherwise to limit it by applying the grand negative 
principle of checks and balances. Jefferson agreed with Thomas Paine that 
whereas society is the result of our virtues government is the result of our 
vices and is therefore a necessary evil: necessary, in order to preserve order, 
protect property, and guarantee contracts; an evil, because inherently prone 
to magnify its authority and thereby impair the liberties of the individual. 

Jefferson’s ideal of a democratic society was best realized in a small agri- 
cultural community, such as he was familiar with at Monticello, composed 
of a few men of substance and learning, such as himself and his friend James 
Madison, and otherwise chiefly of industrious, upstanding yeoman farmers, 
making altogether a community of good neighbors in which everyone knows 
who is who and what is being done and who is doing it. The affairs of such 
a community, being easily within the “reach and competence” of the people, 
could be easily managed by them with the minimum of officials, exercising 
the minimum of authority, and attended with the minimum of palaver and 
ceremonial display. Unfortunately, this ideal community could not live to 
itself, and in managing the affairs of the larger area it was necessary for the 
people to act through representatives. This departure from the ideal was the 
beginning of danger, but there was no help for it except to prepare in good 
time by electing the representatives for very short terms and limiting their 
power to very specific matters. 


1 Ibid., X, 24. 
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The general principle would then be that the wider the area the less safe 
it would be to intrust representatives with power; and from this principle it 
followed that representatives from the counties to the state capital of Virginia 
could be safely intrusted with more power than could be safely intrusted to 
representatives from Virginia to Philadelphia. That the states must remain 
united Jefferson fully realized; but he was convinced that they should retain 
their sovereign powers, and at first the Articles of Confederation seemed to 
him very nearly the ideal form for such a union. When experience proved 
that a “more perfect union” was necessary, he approved of the Constitution 
of 1787 but insisted, as a safeguard against too much power in the hands of 
a government far removed from the people, that a bill of rights should be 
incorporated in the Constitution and that the powers therein granted to the 
‘Federal government should be strictly and narrowly interpreted.* As it 
happened, Jefferson’s grasp of international political realities was destined 
to override this principle. He pushed through the purchase of Louisiana, in 
spite of the fact that in doing so he was exercising an authority which he 
believed he did not possess.° That perverse circumstances should have made 
Thomas Jefferson the man to usurp power from the people is ironical enough, 
and it troubled his political conscience not a little; but he could console him- 
self with the reflection that he had tried, although in vain, to get an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to authorize the act and that in any case his 
conscience was clear, since he had acted solely for the public good. 

Closely associated with Jefferson’s fear of the open usurpation of political 
power was his fear of the secret and more insidious influences by which men 
become debased and corrupted. Republican government, he was well aware, 
could not be very successful unless the majority of the citizens were inde- 
pendent, honest, and reasonably intelligent. Intelligence could be sufficiently 
trained and directed by education—schools for the people and colleges for 
the leaders. But honesty and independence depended less upon precept than 
upon the conditions in which men lived. The best conditions were those of 
country life. “Cultivators of the earth,” Jefferson said, “are the most virtuous 
citizens.” Vice, he thought, flourished chiefly in cities and in industrial com- 
munities which produce cities. In cities, where most people are unacquainted 
with each other, unscrupulous men could push their selfish interests under 
cover of the general indifference; and industrial communities, making so 

8 Ibid., V, 41-42, 45, 81. 

9 Jefferson’s views are given in a letter to Robert R. Livingston, April 18, 1802 (ibid. 
Vill, 143), in which he makes the much quoted statement about “marrying ourselves to the 


British fleet and nation.” The reasons given by Jefferson for uniting with the British fleet and 
nation are as valid today as they were in 1802. 
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much use of impalpable and evanescent forms of wealth, opened the door to 
speculation for unearned profit, encouraged greed, and rewarded useless 
luxury: provided all the conditions, in short, for the rise of a corrupt and 
politically influential “money power.” Jefferson regarded commerce and 
industry as necessary adjuncts to agriculture, but he had the farmer’s settled 
antipathy to banks. “The exercise, by our own citizens, of so much commerce 
as may suffice to exchange our superfluities for our wants,” he cautiously 
admitted, “may be advantageous to the whole”; but he was convinced that 
it would be fatal for us “to become a mere city of London, to carry on the 
commerce of half the world at the expense of waging eternal war with the 
other half.” Capital invested in agriculture or useful industry was produc- 
tively employed; but “all the capital employed in paper speculation is barren 
and useless, producing, like that on a gaming table, no accession to itself.” 
And as for banks, they “are a blot left in all our constitutions, which, if not 
removed, will end in their destruction.”* Jefferson was never weary of 
pointing to England as the most striking example of a country losing its 
freedom by the unchecked multiplication of such evils, and he was con- 
vinced that the United States would suffer the same loss if it did not profit 
in time by that example. 

Such in brief was the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson—his con- 
ception of human rights and of the form of government best suited to secure 
these rights. What then is still living in this political philosophy? To what 
extent is his conception of rights still valid for us? To what extent is the 
form of government recommended by him well adapted for securing the 
rights, whatever they are, that need to be secured in our time? 

Any comprehensive study of Jefferson and his writings is apt, sooner or 
later, to leave one with the impression that he was more at home in the world 
of ideas than in the world of men and affairs, He had little of Franklin's zest 
for life in the rough, little of his genial, tolerant acceptance of men as they 
are, and none of his talent for being comfortable in crowds, or of hobnobbing 
on equal terms with persons of every station, from kings to scullions in the 
kitchen. Jefferson was a democrat by intellectual conviction but by training 
and temperament a Virginia aristocrat—a man of cultivated tastes and 
preferences, with an aversion from all that is crude and boisterous, vulgar 
and passionate, in human intercourse. It may be said that he felt with his 
mind, as some people think with the heart. John Adams said that Jefferson’s 
writings were characterized by “a peculiar felicity of expression.” ** They were 
indeed—perhaps a little too much so. In reading Jefferson’s writings one 

10 Ibid., Ul, 279; X, 28, 34. 1 Works of John Adams, ll, 514. ° 
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feels that it would be a relief to come now and then on a hard, uncom- 
promising, passionate sentence, such as: “As for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” What we expect to find is rather: “Manly sentiment bids us die 
freemen rather than live as slaves.” Jefferson’s ideas were also characterized 
by a peculiar felicity, and also perhaps a little too much so. One feels that 
they come a little too easily to birth and rest a little precariously on the ideal 
aspirations of good men and not sufficiently on the harsh, brute facts of the 
world as it is. Jefferson was no visionary, and on occasions, such as the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, he exhibited a remarkable grasp of political realities. But 
it was entirely characteristic of him that, in respect to the Embargo, he should 
have taken the position that since our rights were in principle equally violated 
by England and France, they should be impartially defended against both 
countries, although England alone was in fact able to do us any material 
injury; equally characteristic that the high aim of his policy was to defend 
our rights by humane and peaceful methods, and the signal effect of it to 
inflict more material injury on the United States than on either of the 
countries by which its rights had been violated. One often feels that if there 
had been a little more humane sentiment and a good deal more passion in 
Jeffersons make-up, he would have been an out and out non-resistance 
pacifist, As it is, he presents us with the anomaly of a revolutionist who 
hated violence and a President of the United States who was disconcerted 
by the possession of political power. 

If Jefferson was more at home in the world of ideas than in the world of 
men and affairs, it follows that, as a political philosopher, he was a better 
judge of ends than of means. In all that relates to the fundamental values 
of life, for the individual and for society, in all that relates to the ideal aims 
which the democratic form of government aims to realize, his understanding 
was profound. But in respect to the means, the particular institutions by 
which these values and ideal aims may be realized, he was often at fault, if 
not for his own time at Jeast for ours; and when he was at fault he was so 
partly because he conceived of society as more static than it really is and 
partly because he conceived of American society as something that might 
remain predominantly agricultural and with relatively simple institutional 
devices be kept isolated in a relatively arcadian simplicity. But Jefferson’s 
chief limitation as a political philosopher (and in fairness to him it should 
be remembered that it was the limitation of most political philosophers of 
his time) was that he was unduly influenced by the idea that the only thing 
to do with political power, since it is inherently dangerous, is to abate it. 
He failed to appreciate sufficiently the hard fact that political power always 
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exists in the world and will be used by those who possess it; and as a con- 
sequence of this failure he was too much concerned with negative devices 
designed to obstruct the use of political power for bad ends and not suf- 
ficiently concerned with positive devices designed to make use of it for 
good ends, 

This gives us then our general answer. In respect to fundamentals—the 
nature of human rights and the form of government best suited to secure 
them—Jefferson’s philosophy is still valid for us; in respect to particular 
political forms and policies, much of it is now outmoded. In elaborating this 
general answer I can touch only on the main points. 

None of Jefferson’s ideas is so irrelevant to our needs as that concerning 
cities and industrial communities, not because there is not much truth in 
what he has to say about them but because his hope that the United States 
might remain a predominantly agricultural society was entirely misplaced. 
During Jefferson’s time there was occurring a revolution of which he was 
unaware, or the significance of which he at all events entirely failed to grasp. 
I refer, of course, to the Industrial, or more properly the Technological, 
Revolution, brought about by the discovery of steam power, electricity, and 
radiation. It was one of the two or three major revolutions in the history of 
civilization, since by giving men an unprecedented control over material 
things it transformed, within a brief span of years, the relatively simple 
agricultural societies of the eighteenth century into societies far more com- 
plex and integrated and at the same time far more mobile and swiftly 
changing than any ever known before—formidable, blank-faced Leviathans 
that Thomas Jefferson would have regarded as unreal, fantastic, and alto- 
gether unsuited to liberty and equality as he understood those terms. That 
Jefferson did not foresee this momentous revolution is no discredit to him: 
no one in his time foresaw it more than dimly. But the point is that these 
are the societies in which we live and in connection with which we have to 
reconsider the nature of human rights and the institutions best suited to 
secure them; and it is now clear that Jefferson’s favorite doctrine of laissez 
faire in respect to economic enterprise, and therefore in respect to political 
policy also, can no longer serve as a guiding principle for securing the rights 
of men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The doctrine of laissez faire, as it was understood by Jefferson and the 
social philosophers of the early nineteenth century, rested upon the assump- 
tion that if each individual within the nations, and each nation among the 
nations, was left as free as possible to pursue its own interest, something 
not themselves, God or Nature, would do whatever else was necessary for 
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righteousness; or, better still, as Professor Carr puts it in his recent book, 
the assumption that from the unrestrained pursuit of individual self-interest 
a “harmony of interests” would more or less automatically emerge.” In the 
political realm this meant that the function of government should be con- 
fined in principle to the protection of life and property, the guaranteeing 
of contracts, the preservation of civil order, and the defense of the country 
against aggression. In the economic realm it meant that the free play of 
individual initiative, stimulated by the acquisitive instinct, would result in 
the maximum production of wealth, and that the competitive instinct, 
functioning through the price system, would result in as equitable a distribu- 
tion of wealth as the qualities and defects of men permitted. In the inter- 
national world it meant that the promotion of its own interest and power 
by each sovereign state would tend to create a balance of power and of 
interests which would serve, better than any other system, to promote com- 
mercial exchanges ‘and cultural relations and to preserve the peace. 

‘It is now sufficiently clear that the doctrine of laissez faire—of letting 
things go—however well adapted it may have been to the world in which 
Jefferson lived, is not well adapted to the world in which we live. In a world 
so highly integrated economically, a world in which the tempo of social 
change is so accelerated and the technological power at the disposal of 
corporations and governments is so enormous and can be so easily used for 
anti-social ends—in such a world the unrestrained pursuit of individual and 
national self-interest results neither in the maximum production or the 
equitable distribution of wealth, nor in the promotion of international comity 
and peace, but in social class conflicts and in total and global wars so ruthless 
as to threaten the destruction of all interests, individual and national, and 
even the foundations of civilized living. In such a world the inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness can be secured, not by 
letting things go and trusting to God or Nature to see that they go right 
but in deciding beforehand where they ought to go and doing what is 
desirable and possible to make them go there. The harmony of interests, if 
there is to be any, must be deliberately and socially designed and deliber- 
atively and co-operatively worked for. To bring this harmony of interests 
to pass is now the proper function of government; and it will assuredly 
not be brought to pass by any government that proceeds on the assumption 
that the best government is the one that governs least. 

The history of the United States during a hundred years past confirms 
this conclusion and thereby refutes Jefferson’s idea that the several states 


12 Edward H. Carr, The Conditions of Peace (Toronto, 1942), p. 105. 
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should retain their sovereign powers, and that the powers of the Federal 
government should be strictly and narrowly interpreted. Decade by decade 
the states have lost their sovereign powers, and the Federal government, 
by virtue of a liberal interpretation of the Constitution and of amendments 
to it, has assumed the authority to pass legislation limiting the activities of 
some individuals in order to secure the rights of others. This expansion of 
power and enlargement of function has been brought about, in spite of the 
inertia of traditional ideas and the pressure of interested groups, by the 
insistent need of regulating the activities of great corporations which, 
although in theory private enterprises, are in fact public utilities, and thereby 
possess irresponsible power which they are sometimes unwilling but more 
often unable to use for the public good. It is in respect to this situation that 
the engaging word “liberty” emerges in a guise unknown to Jefferson and 
his contemporaries. In his time the most obvious oppressions, for the ma- 
jority of men, were the result of arbitrary governmental restrictions on the 
activities of individuals, so that liberty could be most easily conceived in 
terms of the emancipation of the individual from governmental constraint. 
But in our time the development of free economic enterprise has created a 
situation in which the most obvious oppressions, for the majority of men, 
arise not from an excess of governmental regulation but from the lack of it, 
so that in our time liberty can be understood only in terms of more'and more 
intelligently designed supervision of free economic enterprise. Jefferson and 
his contemporaries, as James Bryce has well said, “mistook the pernicious 
channels in which selfish propensities had been flowing for those propensi- 
ties themselves, which were sure to find new channels when the old had been 
destroyed.”** The selfish propensities with which we have to deal are the 
same as those with which Jefferson and his contemporaries had to deal, but 
since the channels—the particular institutions and customs—-through which 
they flow are different, the remedies have to be different also. 

In this respect—in respect to the proper function of government—the poli- 
tical philosophy of Jefferson is now outmoded. But this is after all the more 
superficial aspect of Jefferson’s philosophy, and if we turn to its more funda- 
mental aspects—to the form of government as distinct from its function, and 
to the essential rights to be secured as distinct from the particular institutional 
forms for securing them—we find that Jefferson's political philosophy is as 
valid for our time as it was for his. 

Jefferson was profoundly convinced that the best form of government 
was the republican—that is, government by elected representatives—because 


13 Modern Democracies (New York, 1921), 1, 49. 
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it was the only form, as he said, that “is not eternally at open or secret war 
with the rights of mankind.” The form of government which Jefferson did 
so much to establish still exists, essentially unchanged; and today we accept 
it with even less qualification and divided loyalty than obtained in Jefferson’s 
time. We accept it for many reasons, no doubt—because it has on the whole 
worked so well, because we have become habituated to it, and because there 
is in- our political tradition no model for any other form. But we also accept 
it for the same reason that Jefferson accepted it—because we are profoundly 
convinced that it is the one form of government that is not at war with 
the rights of mankind, or at all events with those, familiar rights and priv- 
ileges which we regard as in some sense natural, because from long settled 
habit they seem to us so imprescriptibly American. 

Recent events have greatly strengthened this conviction. Twenty years 
ago we were in a mood to ask whether the representative system of govern- 
ment might not be, if not at open, at least too often at secret, war with the 
rights of mankind. That was the result of comparing the democratic practice 
with the democratic ideal, with the inevitable if perhaps salutary effect of 
magnifying the defects and minimizing the virtues of democratic govern- 
ment as a going concern. But for ten years past now we have been per- 
mitted, have indeed been compelled, to reappraise democratic government 
in the light, not of the ideal, but of the practical alternative as presented for 
our admiration in Germany and elsewhere. And the result of this re- 
appraisal has been to convince us that the defects of our system of govern- 
ment are, in comparison, trivial, while its virtues are substantial. Indeed the 
incredible cynicism of Adolf Hitler’s way of regarding man and the life of 
man, made real by the servile and remorseless activities of his bleak-faced, 
humorless Nazi supporters, has forced men everywhere to re-examine the 
validity of half-forgotten ideas and to entertain once more half-discarded 
convictions as to the substance of things not seen. One of these convictions 
is that “liberty, equality, fraternity,” and the “inalienable rights” of man are 
phrases, glittering or not, that denote realities—the fundamental realities that 
men will always fight and die for rather than surrender. 

In defense of these rights and of our democratic form of government, 
we are now fighting a desperate war; and in justification of our action we 
are advancing the same reasons that Jefferson proclaimed—that the demo- 
cratic form of government is the one best adapted to secure the inalienable 
rights of man. We may be less sure than Jefferson was that a beneficent 
intelligence created the world for man’s special convenience. We may think 
that the laws of nature, and especially the laws of human nature, are less 
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easily discovered than he supposed. We may have found it more difficult 
to define the natural rights of man and to secure them by simple institutional 
forms than he anticipated. Above all, we may have learned that human 
reason is not quite so infallible an instrument for arriving at the truth as he 
supposed it to be and that men are less amenable to rational persuasion. 
Nevertheless, in essentials Jefferson’s political philosophy is our political 
philosophy; in essentials democracy means for us what it meant for him. 

Democracy is for us, as it was for him, primarily a set of values, a way 
of regarding man and the life of man. It is for us, as it was for him, also a 
set of concrete institutions through which these values may be realized. We 
_ ñow realize, as he did, but rather better than he did, that the institutional 
forms are bound to change: they have changed since Jefferson's time, they 
are changing now, and they will change still further in time to come. But we 
may believe, as Jefferson did, that the values themselves are enduring; one 
reason for believing so being the fact that the values we cherish are the 
same as those which Jefferson proclaimed and the same as those which for 
more than two thousand years the saints and sages of the world have re- 
garded as the ideal aim and ultimate test of civilized living. If we were to 
write a Declaration of the modern democratic faith, it might run somewhat 
as follows: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that the individual man has dignity and 
worth in his own right; that it is better to be governed by persuasion than by 
force; that fraternal good will is of greater worth than a selfish and contentious 
spirit; that in the long run all values, both for the individual and for society, are 
inseparable from the love of truth and the disinterested search for it; that the 
truth can be discovered only insofar as the mind of man is free; that knowl- 
edge and the power it gives should be used for promoting the welfare and happi- 
ness of all men rather than for the selfish interests of those individuals and classes 
whom intelligence and fortune have endowed with a temporary advantage; and 
that no form of government yet invented is so well adapted to realize these high 
ends as one that is designed to be a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. 


To this declaration of the modern democratic faith Thomas Jefferson 
would subscribe, I feel sure, without qualification. And it is in this sense, the 
most important sense of all, that his philosophy, and still more the humane 
and liberal spirit of the man himself, abides with us, as a living force, to 
clarify our purposes, to strengthen our faith, and to fortify our courage. 


` 
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. The Tory Tradition 


THE word “Tory” is in bad repute. It is commonly identified with a re- 
actionary reverence for the past and with resistance to any sort of change 
—“the mule of politics that engenders nothing.”* There are always representa- 
tives of this attitude in any conservative party, but a party dominated by it 
is moribund. Since a majority of the present Churchill government is Tory, 
one of two conclusions. follows: either that government is moribund, or there 
is something in Toryism more vital than mulishness. 

The first alternative, as recently as three years ago, seemed to be the only 
one. The Chamberlain regime was Tory in name, though in fact its leaders 
were impoverished heirs of Gladstonian liberalism. True Toryism revived 
under the impact of catastrophe. It produced a man to match the hour, and 
through him is again working itself into the fabric of history. Churchill 
embodies some of the bad elements in the Tory tradition and many of the 
good, The latter are particularly worth attention; they account for the vitality 
of the tradition and determine its value for the present and future world. It 
is a common assumption that Tories may be good for winning the war but 
will be useless for winning the peace. This is questionable. It depends on 
whether the party succeeds in living up to the best in its tradition. 

There is an ideal of Toryism. It is seldom achieved and often forgotten, 
but it may be as important for the modern scene as the ideal of liberalism. 
The Tory ideal was derived from an aspect of English thought in the 

- eighteenth century, underwent profound modification in the nineteenth, and 
"emerged in the twentieth as a body of principles which are at once old and 
modern. Some of them are opposed to those of the liberals while others are 
in accord; Toryism is less the antithesis of liberalism than a way of thought 
which at one point joins the liberal's, at another diverges sharply from it. The 
divergences are particularly worth a liberal’s attention, because they challenge 
some of his conceptions of democracy; at a time when the word must be 
understood if the thing is to be kept, they force him to define his own position 
more exactly. The character of present Toryism can best be appreciated by a 
brief survey of its evolution. This will explain its vitality and justify a fore- 
cast of what the party must do if it is to fulfill its tradition. 

The foundations of modern Toryism were laid in the eighteenth century, 


1 Disraeli’s phrase for Toryism in 1844, put in the mouth of one of his characters, Coningsby; 
or, The New Generation (New York, 1904), p. 137. 
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when it was necessary to find new premises for the conservatism of a new 
age. This was done in particular by two men, Viscount Bolingbroke and 
Edmund Burke, Their specific theories of government did not outlive them 
for long, but many of their underlying principles have been at the root of 
Tory thought from that day to this. Bolingbroke, for example, is best known 
for his theory of kingship, which did not outlast the century; yet in part be- 
cause of it the crown today is a major premise of Toryism. So too with the 
house of lords, which Bolingbroke considers as the guardian of the people 
against a usurpation of power by the king or the house of commons; the idea 
is long since dead, but the principle behind it still survives: that the function 
of aristocracy is to protect the people from exploitation. 

yy Neither Bolingbroke nor Burke has faith in the wisdom of the people. 
Popular opinion must not be ignored; but the masses lack an understanding 
of government, and to give them power would be disastrous. For Bolingbroke 


“absolute monarchy is tyranny; but absolute democracy is tyranny and 


anarchy both.”* This attitude permeates the whole tradition of the party. If 


democracy means that the masses should dominate government by virtue of 
their numbers, then no Tory ever was or will be a believer in democracy. 

Does this mean that the Tory tradition is anti-democratic? In that case 
there is no place for the leadership of Churchill, inspired by this tradition, in 
our life-and-death struggle for the rights of the common man. The question 
is of fundamental importance for the future of Toryism. But it is largely 
irreleyant to a past in which democracy had other meanings, and may be 
postponed for consideration ás part of the present crisis of the party. Here it 
is enough to point out that Bolingbroke meant by “absolute democracy” what 
we should call dictatorship by the masses, and that he disliked it for sub- 
stantially the same reasons that liberals now dislike communism. A system 
which gives absolute power to the majority is as alien to the liberal tradition 
as to the Tory. 

Both Bolingbroke and Burke believe that the people, incapable-of rule, 
have delegated their authority to the government. This is the theory of the 
social contract, as old as the Justinian Code, except that the personal ruler has 
become the state. The state for Bolingbroke has full and unquestionable 
authority, an absolute right of government. In this there is the genesis of 
that paternalism which is basic to the Tory tradition. 

Burke carries the idea further. The state is for him not only the most im- 
portant aspect of the community but one which embraces all the others. Every 


2 A Dissertation upon Parties; in Several Letters to Caleb d'Anvers, Esq. (3rd ed., London, 
1735), p- 160. 
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citizen owes duties to it, as the counterpart of the rights which it guarantees 
him, and exercises a certain amount of direct or indirect political power. The 
means of securing the performance of duty and the unselfish exercise of 

- power is the church, through which everyone is kept conscious of his moral 
obligation to “the one great maker, author, and founder of society.”* The 
church is thus the moral aspect of the state, without which government 
is meaningless. In this way Burke amplifies Bolingbroke’s concept by invest- 
ing the absolute right of government with an aura of divinity. In the process 
he fashions most of the Tory argument for the Anglican establishment. 

These two writers evolved the principles of Toryism, but it was left for 
others to embody them in a modern party. This was the work of many men, 
of whom one is outstanding. Benjamin Disraeli found a group of men whose 
spirit was demoralized and whose thought was fossilized, and gradually 
educated them in the tradition of Bolingbroke and Burke. He thereby created 
a new party; he brought it to power at last, and by giving it a creed ensured 
its survival. 

He was first elected to parliament in 1837, the year of Victoria’s accession. 
The surface of political life was thoroughly dull; underneath a great deal 

| was going on. The Reform Bill of 1832 had not enfranchised the working- 

t man but had begun a current of agitation. Great Britain, unawares, had 
entered the period of transformation from oligarchy to democracy. The foun- 

/ dation of the state was changing, as it is changing again today, and out of 
the change a new liberalism and a new Toryism were about to emerge. 

The forgotten man is no discovery of the New Deal. He was becoming 
important in the Europe of a century ago; his importance was largely un- 
acknowledged but becoming more evident, and Europe in consequence was 
stirring restlessly. The early Victorian era was a hotbed of implausible theories. 
They were the order of the day, as they are now; nothing less attracted at- 
tention. There was, for example, an acquaintance of Disraeli who was con- 
vinced that he was going to be the workingman’s emperor in France. This 
attracted more amusement than attention until he turned out to be right. The 
workingman during the postwar era had been forgotten in the search for 
profits; the result was a society, in Disraeli’s words, “which has mistaken 


3 “Reflections on the Revolution in France,” in Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
(3rd ed., Boston, 1869), III, 354; see also ¿bid., pp. 352-69. Bolingbroke's concept of the state 
is most clearly expressed in The Idea of a Patriot King: With Respect to the Constitution of 
Great Britain [London, ca.. 1738]. The intellectual history of Toryism, from Bolingbroke to the 
end of the nineteenth century, has been summarized briefly but readably by Geoffrey C. Butler 
in The Tory Tradition: Bolingbroke—Burke—Disraeli—Salisbury (London, 1914). 
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comfort for civilization.”* This society was doomed, as that of the 1920’s was 
doomed, because the forgotten man would not stay forgotten. 

The comparison is not forced. In both periods a great war was succeeded 
by an era of materialism, which in turn bred a romantic reaction; comfort 
proved inadequate as a social ideal. Disraeli, like Hitler, was able to make 

` political capital out of this reaction by appealing to the craving of ordinary 
men for extraordinary ideas. He did not find them, as Hitler does, in the 
mysteries of race and power, although he invoked the goddess Jingo when 
she suited his turn. He found them instead in Toryism, as contrasted with 
materialism—the poetry of society, in the phrase of a French critic, as con- 
trasted with its prose.” Prose was in the ascendant when Disraeli entered 
parliament, and it took him thirty-seven years to persuade the voters that 
they had a taste for poetry. 

The difficulties in his way seemed insuperable. At the age of thirty-two 
he had made a reputation by his novels, his political pamphlets, and his fan- 

. tastic clothes; these were liabilities on the Tory benches, where a man was 
judged by his wealth, birth, and connections. He unquestionably did not 
belong, and he was never ‘gladly accepted by the members of his party. They 
distrusted him for substantially the same reason that their counterparts of the 
1930’s distrusted Churchill: he was “too brilliant to be sound.” But they could 
not keep him down for long, basically because he had something to say. His 
political program took shape during his first decade in parliament; there re- 
mained the task of forcing it on his party and then on the electorate. 

This was a labor of Hercules. The first part would have been impossible, 

, except that the Tories were in opposition; they had been shattered by the 
struggle over free trade in 1846, and the remnant of the party was disorgan- 
i ized and disheartened. A conservative out of power is often a conservative 
u | capable of enlightenment: his hunger for office leads him to accept even the 
` devil of reform. It was on this hunger that Disraeli played. His argument 
was that if the Tories continued to resist all change, the Whigs would ac- 


4 Tancred; or, The New Crusade (London, 1847), II, 119. 

5 Louis F. Cazamian, Le roman social en Angleterre (1830-1850): Dickens—Disraeli— 
Mrs. Gaskell—Kingsley (Paris, 1904), p. 325. Disraeli's Toryism was greatly influenced by that 
of Thomas Carlyle, although Carlyle had little use for him. A good illustration of this influence 
is the two men’s conception of the ruling class. Carlyle asserted in 1840 “that the old aristocracy 
were the governors of the lower classes, the guides of the lower classes; and even, at bottom, 

- that they existed as an aristocracy because they were found adequate for that” (Chartism 
[London, 1840], p. 58). For Disraeli, eight years later, “the proper leaders of the people are 
the gentlemen of England, If they are not the leaders of the people, I do not see why there 
should be gentlemen” (Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, XCIX [1848], 964). The 
intellectual kinship between Burke, Carlyle, and Disraeli is lucidly expounded by Otto Thoma, 
Das Englische Verfassungs- und Gesellschaftsideal in den politischen Romanen Benjamin Dis- 
raelis (Heidelberg, 1913). 
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quire “a monopoly of power, under the specious title of a monopoly of ` 


reform.”* This is at bottom the argument which Willkie has used on the 
old-guard Republicans, to persuade them that the party must advance a 
positive program or concede to the New Deal a monopoly of power. Disraeli 
was not assisted by a Dunkirk or a Pearl Harbor, and worked for a quarter 
of a century before his point sank in. l 

Once he had convinced the Tories, it remained to convince the electorate. 


His technique was peculiar to himself, and for years it produced more as- , 


tonishment than votes. His program lacked clarity; he juggled with ideas as 
he juggled with words, at times apparently for the mere love of juggling. 
But even the fantastic elements of his thought had their uses, since he had 
discovered that the fantastic might be popular; John Bull, like Ferdinand, had 
a taste for flowers. Underlying these fantasies were certain concepts of gov- 
ernment for which he eventually won the support of the voters. 

Y “British politics in the nineteenth century were conditioned by two phe- 


nomena—the growth of imperialism and the growth of democracy. The | 


Whigs tended to dissociate themselves from imperialism: they expected to 
see the dominions break away from the mother country. and opposed the 
acquisition of new territory on the dual grounds of injustice and expense. 
They were the intellectual ancestors of one brand of modern isolationist, who 
wishes to be quit of foreign and imperial commitments in order to concen- 
trate on domestic reform. Such an attitude was anathema to Disraeli. It was 


the logic of materialism, for which as a whole-souled romantic he had no 


use. It violated his ideal of a paternalistic government, ruling the far corners 
of the globe for the good of the natives and the glory of the British crown, 
and envisaged instead the disolution of empire and a foreign policy of sweet- 
ness and light. The Whigs appealed to the voters in the name of reason; Dis- 
raeli, through imperialism, appealed to them in the name of imagination. 
He succeeded, at long last, and his success grafted imperialism onto the Tory 
tradition. 
A corollary of imperialism was also established by the time of his death. 
“If an empire is to be maintained, government must keep its fingers contin- 
‘uously on the pulse of world affairs; a strong foreign policy is the price of 
imperial greatness. As prime minister from 1874 to 1880 Disraeli initiated a 
_ policy which, whatever else may be said of it, did not lack vigor or imagina- 
tion. He blustered and mixed his blustering with statecraft; the result was 


` 
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_ the Congress of Berlin, the last great diplomatic triumph which Great Britain 
* has won to date. His technique was continued by Joseph Chamberlain and 


* became an accepted party principle. A Tory isolationist is a contradiction in 


terms. 

The growth of democracy was even more important that that of empire 
in remaking the Tory party. If the Tories under Disraeli had opposed an 
extension of the franchise, as they had under Wellington, the result might 
have been their extinction, Instead they took the initiative. When the ques- 
tion of reform arose in 1866, they were momentarily in power. But they had 
behind them the memory of twenty years in which, with two brief exceptions, 
they had been continuously in opposition; hence they were not wedded to 
a system which gave power to their opponents. They were opposed to the 
status quo, and this provided the opportunity which Disraeli took. Under 
his auspices, though with many Whig amendments and in the teeth of many 
Tories, Great Britain in 1867 acquired the second Reform Bill. Carlyle called 
it “shooting Niagara.” In fact, it was the first great step toward democratic 
government, and the lead had been taken by the Tories. 

By the time Disraeli died in 1881 he had been the leading spirit in his 
party for thirty-five years and had had six years as. prime minister in which 
to put his program into action. His death left the furtherance of his policies to 
other hands, some of them as capable as his. Salisbury, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Randolph Churchill, Balfour, Winston Churchill—modern Toryism has not 
lacked able leaders. But the tradition of the party has not evolved, except in 
some particulars, beyond the point where Disraeli left it, and its present status 
can best be seen by examining the bases which he laid. 

Disraeli’s confidence in the wisdom of the masses was no greater than 


: Bolingbroke's or Burke's. He had vast sympathy for them but no faith in 
' their power of government. How can this be reconciled with his drastic ex- 


tension of the franchise? The answer is that he never considered -the~vote a 


> major determinant of power and never shared the conviction, so widespread 


y 


among both radicals and conservatives, that universal suffrage was the equiva- 
lent of Bolingbroke’s “absolute democracy.” For this very reason Disraeli was 
willing to enlarge the electorate. From -the beginning of his career he was 
convinced that the franchise must be extended and that it should be done 
by the Tories. 

He believed that the old principle of British government, destroyed by the 
first Reform Bill, had been that of representation without election. The people, 
in other words, had been represented by the constitutional trinity of commons, 
lords, and church—the peasantry by the great landowning peers in the house 
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of lords, the legal fraternity by the judiciary lords, the mercantile interests 
by members of the house of commons, and so on. Disraeli realized that this 
principle, working through an aristocratic oligarchy, had ended in 1832. In- 
stead there was an impotent house of lords, and a house of commons which 
was elective but not representative of the nation. Representation without 
electión had been replaced by election without representation, which to him 
was no principle at all. 

Disraeli attributed popular grievances to this unsound system. The old 
constitution had given political rights to a small aristocratic minority, on 
condition that they would guard what he called the civil rights of the nation; 
by this he meant the rights of all to a modicum of social and economic se- 
curity. The constitution of 1832 gave political rights to a larger minority, the 
middle class, but without any condition. Hence that class, instead of par- 
ticipating in government, left it to a hired bureaucracy. Popular discontent 
was directed against this callous bureaucracy and its employers, rather than 
against the idea of a governing class per se.’ 

The remedy was to extend the franchise until the house of commons be- 
came genuinely representative. Because Disraeli believed that the masses 

, would never exercise a power commensurate with their numbers, he also 
believed that it would be comparatively safe to give them the vote. They 
would need a leadership, furthermore, which they could not provide for 
themselves. They would look for it not to the middle class, their natural 
enemies, but to the gentry and aristocracy, their natural friends. “The wider 
the popular suffrage, the more powerful would be the natural aristocracy.”* 
The dominance of the middle class would be ended by an alliance of the top 
and the bottom. 

This does not mean rule by the top. Such rule is aristocratic government, 
which Disraeli had rejected. Rule by the bottom is mass dictatorship; rule by 
the middle is Whig oligarchy. Then what is left? The answer, which he 
finally expounded in 1867, is that no one class should rule. Every class should 
have a voice in government, but neither its training nor its wealth nor its 
numbers justifies a dominant influence. Disraeli did not explain how the 
equipoise could be maintained (some questions are too thorny for even the 
boldest), but he stressed the importance of maintaining it. The following 
sentences, from the debate on the second Reform Bill, are crucial in the 
development of Toryism. “It is contrary to the constitution of this realm to 
give to any one class or interest a predominating power over the rest of the 


T See in particular Disraeli’s analysis of chartism. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, 
XLIX (1839), 246-52. 
8 “The Spirit of Whiggism,” in Whigs and W higgism, p. 346. 
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community.”” “What we desire to do is . . . to prevent a preponderance of 
any class, and to give a representation to the nation.” * 

Against this background of balanced representation the role of the Tory 
party is not to rule the masses but to provide leadership for them—a leader- 
ship which is both paternalistic and responsible and which may at any time 
be called to account at the polls. Its principal objective must be to secure to 
the people their civil rights. Disraeli was convinced that these were far more 
important to them than any political rights, an idea which is more familiar 
to us than it was to his contemporaries. 

This idea is the key to his program of social legislation. He never believed 
that the masses were able to improve themselves unaided or that poverty was 
the result of individual incompetence; he therefore felt that a measure of 
securit must be given to the people by a paternalistic government. Under 
the aegis of such a government concessions might wisely be made to certain. 
groups of the people, such as trade unions, because they would serve as a 
counterweight to the industrial middle class and thus maintain the balance 
of classes. 

The essential paternalism of this program works through a governing 
class, which provides a leadership for which it is responsible to the governed. 
If this responsibility is to be real, all citizens must, in one way or another, 
participate in the common endeavor. Disraeli made such participation a mat- 
ter of principle, which when shorn of its romantic trappings becomes the 
principle of Burke, that political rights have duties for their counterpart. No 
one, in short, can be protected by the state without discharging obligations 
to it. This emphasis on duty is a permanent part of the Tory tradition. 

The awareness of duty, for Disraeli as for Burke, is closely associated with 
the church. As the inspirational element in the state, the church is connected 
of necessity with government. The government protects it and controls its 
property; it in turn makes people and government conscious of their duty to 


9 From the third of the thirteen resolutions introduced in the house of commons by Disraeli 
as a prelude to the second Reform Bill (Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, CLXXXV 
[1867], table of contents under February 11), This is a far cry from “The Spirit of Whiggism,” 
in which Disraeli declares that “if the spirit of your laws preserves masses of property in a 
particular class, the government of the country will follow the disposition of the property” 
(Whigs and Whiggism, pp. 345-46). The evolution of his ideas on the franchise is difficult to 
trace. He uses a key word like “democracy” in different senses at different times, and his hand- 
ling. of first principles is often more sonorous than enlightening. By the time of the second 
Reform Bill, however, events had forced him to state his views with something approaching 
clarity. They must be pieced together from parts of various speeches, of which the most signifi- 
cant may be found in Joseph Irving, The Annals of Our Time: A Diurnal of Events ... [1837- 
1871] (London, 1871), pp. 703-04, 786; Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, CLIII 
(1859), 1230-31, 1244-47; CLVII (1860), 840-41, 843-45, 846-47; CLXXVII (1865), 1702-03; 
CLXXXV (1867), 217-20; CLXXXVI (1867), 6-7. 

10 Ibid., p. 25. 
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the state. Unless both have this consciousness, administration is a mere sys- 
tem of police. “If government is not divine it is nothing.” ™ This conception 
of a state church is alien to American thought, but it is still the political raison 
d'étre of the church of England. 

So much for Disraeli’s theories. They were in essence Tory democracy, 
although the phrase was popularized after his death. This concept of democ- 
racy is in part a critique of other concepts, in part a body of principles, and 
in part an attitude of mind. It is also the culmination of the Tory tradition, 
and by it the tradition must be judged. 

On the economic side Tory democracy is the antithesis of laissez-faire 
liberalism, which in modern terms is the hands-off-business school of thought. 
This school subordinates the power of government, however constituted, 
to the power of wealth—wealth in the hands of Disraeli’s Whig oligarchs 
or of Roosevelt’s economic royalists. Such liberalism was as repugnant to 
one man as it is to the other. The Tory democrat is anxious to increase the 
security of the laboring classes, He is willing to increase their economic 
and political power, but on three conditions: that they are competently 
led, that their power is not used purely for their own interests, and that 
it is not great enough to upset the balance of classes. If these three con- 
ditions are met, there is no inconsistency in a Tory government’s encouraging 
trade unions or even admitting union leaders to office in a coalition. The — 
present alliance of Toryism and labor, in short, does not necessarily violate 
Tory principles. 

On the social side Tory democracy is a denial of what Disraeli called “that 
pernicious doctrine of modern times, the natural. equality of man.” The 
Tory believes, as firmly as the Nazi, that there is a natural elite. It is not an 
elite merely of birth and position, which it is often considered to be; it is an 
aristocracy of those most competent to lead, who should in theory be drawn 
from all classes. If in fact they are not, that is a fault to the Tory mind of 
practice rather than of principle. However this class is constituted, its function 
is to govern paternalistically, subject to control at the polls. 

On the political side Tory democracy is opposed to the simple notion that 
all questions can be settled by counting noses. This notion ignores the rights 
of the minority and leads to government by and for the lower classes, because 
they are the most numerous; the result may be Marxism but not democracy. 
The Tory would avoid this danger in universal suffrage partly by leadership 
and partly by the principle of indirect representation. The idea is foreign to 


11 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, CXCI (1868), 918. | 
12 Lord George Bentinck: A Political Biography (London, 1852), p. 496. 
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him that men can be represented only through periodic elections; hence he 
emphasizes the house of lords, the church, the monarchy, all of them un- 
elected representatives of some group or aspect of the nation. For the same 
reason he distrusts the house of commons, He does not associate liberty with 
the legislature and tyranny with the executive, and is far more ready than the 
liberal to countenance strong and independent executive action. 

Modern Toryism is thus founded on certain principles. The foremost is 
paternalism: the paternalism of an elite, as opposed to the materialism of 
plutocrats and bureaucrats. Another is the concept of the state, consecrated by 
the church and buttressed by the duties owed to it by all citizens. A third is 
emphasis on the executive, on unelected representatives, and on the balance 
of legislative power between all groups and classes. Pervading all these is an 
attitude of mind which combines a love for the best of the past with a will- 
ingness to augment it cautiously with the best of the present. 

It remains to consider whether these principles are still applicable. The 
Tory attitude will endure until human nature changes. But unless Tory prin- 
ciples can be adapted to the needs of the future, the party will not provide the 
leadership which will be the price of political survival in the postwar world. 

The tradition of paternalism is well suited to the trend of modern history 
toward state interference in the interest of the masses. In Disraeli’s day this 
trend appeared in the domestic policy of his fellow conservative, Bismarck." 
Since then it has become increasingly prevalent in governments of various 
complexions, democracies as well as dictatorships; much of the New Deal, for 
example, accords with this aspect of Toryism. The reason is obvious. A man’s 
vote is no more a guarantee of his civil rights than Disraeli thought it was; 
those rights can be secured against the power of wealth only by state inter- 
ference, which is almost of necessity paternalistic. Social security is the modern 
equivalent of civil rights, and there is no reason in the background of the 
party why a Beveridge Report should not become the program of postwar 
Toryism. Whether it will is quite another matter. 

Bureaucracy, the servant of the paternalistic state, is always in danger 
of becoming its master. The Tory would mitigate this danger by emphasizing 
the natural aristocracy and its duty of participating in government. This is 
the persistent notion of a governing class, which has hitherto been identified 
with the upper class; hence the importance in government of the old school 
tie. If this identification continues, it seems likely that the idea of a govern- 

13 “The great European figures of the later nineteenth century were Disraeli and Bismarck, 
who strove to weld together the ‘two nations’ [of rich and poor] into one through the agencies 
of the social service state, popular education and imperialism, refuted the taunt that ‘the worker 


has no country,’ and paved the way for ‘national labor,’ ‘national socialism,’ and even ‘national 
communism.’ ” Edward H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939 (London, 1941), p. 290. 
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ing class will wane with the waning power of the present aristocracy. But 
if the two can be divorced, the idea may still have a future. This divorce 
could be accomplished only by the drastic reform (recently hinted at by no 
less a Tory than Churchill) of throwing open the schools to the people.** The 
result would be to give scope to talent from every class in the careers hitherto 
largely reserved for privilege: the army, navy, church, and civil service. The 
basis of the elite would thereby be widened but the principle maintained; a 
Bevin or a Morrison would belong as well as a Halifax. In this sense, and in 
this sense only, it is true of the enlightened Tory of today that he expects the 
Battle of Armageddon to be won on the playing fields of Eton. 

The Tory concept of the state has both its danger and its virtue. The 
danger is self-evident. If government is divine, as Disraeli would have it, the 
duties of the citizen to the state tend to become unlimited; the notion of a 
social contract evaporates in the presence of divinity. This paves the way for 
authoritarian government and even dictatorship. There may be times when 
a crisis demands virtual dictatorship, and this is perhaps why Toryism so 
often flourishes in the darkest hour. Dictatorship, however, is at best a neces- 
sary evil, and the possibility of it is implicit in the Tory attitude toward the 
state. 

The virtue of this attitude is the converse of its danger. While there is 
risk in overemphasizing the citizen’s duties, it is far more common in democ- 
racies to overemphasize his rights. This springs from the democratic stress 
on liberty: the liberty guaranteed by the state becomes identified with liberty 
from the claims of the state, and it is forgotten that those claims are the price 
of liberty. The result is an apathy which makes it impossible for government 
to evoke the true power of a nation. This apathy has sapped American 
strength in the last few years and still impedes the mobilization of our full 
resources. The same was true in Great Britain, until the sense of duty was 
fanned by disaster into what Churchill has called “a more intense and univer- 
sal flame than was ever seen before in any modern community.”* To keep 
that flame burning in the postwar world will be the supreme challenge to 
whatever party is in power. 

Another aspect of the Tory attitude toward the state is the stress on im- 
perialism. This gift of Disraeli is becoming a white elephant to his party and 
may well prove its ruin. The control of the empire from London has been 


14 See, for example, his speech to the schoolboys of Harrow, December 18, 1940: “When 
this war is won . . . it must be one of our aims to establish a state of society where the ad- 
vantages and privileges which hitherto have been enjoyed by the few shall be far more widely 
shared by the many, and by the youth of the nation as a whole.” W. S. Churchill, The Unre- 
lenting Struggle (New York, 1942), pp. 20-21. 

15 From the broadcast address of February 9, 1941; Blood, Sweat, and Tears (New York, 
1941), P- 453. ` 
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steadily decreasing since the early years of this century; the Tories have | 
opposed the process with persistence and with scant success—as witness Eire 
and even India. Their imperialism has become mere resistance to change, 
and this attitude toward the empire is largely personified in Churchill. There 
is every reason to expect that the war will cause profound readjustments of 
imperial relations, along the autonomous lines already established. In that 
case the Tories must either shake free from their intransigence and adapt 
themselves to the new era, or again face eclipse. 

The tradition of a strong foreign policy may be more firmly rooted than 
the imperialism from which it sprang. If so, it will be in great part because 
of the blunders of the National Government. The relative imperviousness to 
foreign affairs among its Tory members, especially between 1935, and 1938, is 
the clearest index of how far they have strayed from the Disraelian into the 
Gladstonian tradition. The old Tory principle flickered for a moment in 
Baldwin when he said that England’s frontier was on the Rhine; then Baldwin 
forgot, and Neville Chamberlain reverted to the shortsightedness of Birming- 
ham. Meanwhile the Tory mantle fell on Churchill, the Cassandra of gov- 
ernment; the gist of his prophecies was the same as that terrible warning of 
Burke, on the eve of another imperial catastrophe: “a great empire and little 
minds go ill together.”** Now that those prophecies have been fulfilled, it 
seems incredible that British policy should revert to the isolationism of the 
1930's. 

A strong foreign policy implies a strong executive. Here again the lessons 
of the past suggest that the Tory position is in tune with modern develop- 
ments. In moments of emergency the democratic executive is likely to super- 
sede the legislature. Disraeli practiced what he preached in the Anglo-Russian ` 

` crisis of 1878 and treated the house of commons with a high hand. The ex- 
periment has been repeated since, and not always by Tories—by Sir Edward 
Grey, for example, in the agreement with France in 1912; by Roosevelt in the 
Destroyer Deal and the signing of the Atlantic Charter. Without assuming 
that this is dictatorship, it is a method which has its drawbacks. Churchill 
personifies in this way, as in so many others, the good and bad in Toryism. 
At a time when political opposition is in abeyance, he has improved upon 
Disraeli’s model to the point of overshadowing all the other men and agencies 
of góvernment. In consequence he is criticized for ignoring advice and for 
cutting himself off from parliament and people. Whether or not this criticism 
is grounded, it reveals a danger implicit in the Tory’s emphasis on the ex- 
ecutive. 


16 “Speech on Conciliation with America,” in Works, Il, 181. 
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His emphasis on unelected representatives leads him to support both the 
house of lords and the monarchy. He envisages the upper house as a brake 
on a reckless cabinet and house of commons, a hereditary opposition to radi- 
calism. There is a rough but real analogy between this and the American 
Tory’s conception of the Supreme Court; an attack on the one arouses much 
the same hostility in Great Britain that an attack on the other does with us. 
Whether the Tories will continue to prevent reform of the house of lords is 
a matter of speculation. Any reform short of abolition, however, is likely to 
retain their principle of indirect representation. 

The future of the monarchy is less speculative. The significance of the 
crown in imperial government has increased enormously in the last genera- 
tion, because it is now the ohe symbol of unity and legal tie in the Common- 
wealth of Nations. Its significance in domestic affairs is a variable factor, 
depending on the character of the sovereign. A king can still exert real in- 
fluence, as witness the role of Edward VII in the formation of the Entente 
Cordiale, or that of George V at the beginning of the National Government. 
The throne was badly shaken by Edward VIII, and Churchill’s Toryism al- , 
most led him to shake it further by forming a party of King’s Friends. Wiser 
counsels prevailed, and it is too soon to tell what damage was done to king- | 
ship by the change in kings. But it seems probable that the emotional strains 
of war will enhance the prestige of George VI, as they did that of hi3 father, 
and that this aspect of the Tory tradition will survive. The king, in time of 
crisis, is in a very real sense the representative of his people. - 

This Tory conception of unelected representatives raises again the ques- 
tion ‘of whether Toryism is anti-democratic. The idea of indirect representa- 
tion is more familiar in this country than it might seem: we are accustomed 
to having districts, groups, or interests represented in local and state defense 
committees, in the War Labor Board, and even to some extent in the Supreme 
Court; much of our representative government, in fact, is in the hands of 
men who are our representatives only in the broadest sense. There is, how- 
ever, the fundamental difference that these men are subject to recall by our 
elected representatives. Tory theory is at variance in this with conventional 
theories of democracy, which differ in many respects but agree that a democ- 
racy is a state in which the people have delegated their power only to elected 
representatives. The Tory emphasis on unelected representatives is undemo- 
cratic at best and anti-democratic at worst, because they can be used to im- 
pede the popular will. 

So much for theory. The variance in practice is far less than this indicates. 
The popular will may be blocked in this country by a minority in the Senate 
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or by five justices in the Supreme Court, and no theory of recall is operative; ` 
our Tories do not exploit these impediments nor enshrine them in the tradi- 
tion of a party, but on occasion they use them far more effectively than the 
house of lords or the monarchy can now be used. In practice the power of 
the majority is restrained in both countries by various expedients, and this 
restraint is commonly accepted as a part of the democratic process. - 

The liberal and the Tory do not disagree on the necessity of restraint but 
only on the means. The Tory would curb demos by an elaboration of checks 
and balances, and direct it from above by leadership; although the liberal 
would give it freer rein, he also would keep it within bounds by stressing 
minority rights. The Tory viewpoint has its dangers. But if democracy means 
majority dictatorship, both liberal and Tory are anti-democratic; the differ- 
ence is one of degree and method, and of frankness. 

These are the Tory principles. Tory practice is determined in the last 
analysis by an attitude of mind which is the antithesis not of liberalism but of 
radicalism. It has its classic expression in Burke, who insists that the reformer 
must understand the reason behind an abuse before trying to remedy it. The 
underlying principle may be sound, and the abuse merely a perversion; 
hence the necessity of caution and wisdom in reform. “A spirit of reforma- 
tion is never more consistent with itself than when it refuses to be rendered 
the means of destruction.”* There is an echo in this of Francis Bacon. “It is 
... well to beware that it be the reformation that draweth on the change, and 
not the desire of change that pretendeth the reformation.” ** Such precepts are 
anathema to the radical, but they are in the marrow of the Tory bone. 

The radical would destroy where the Tory-would transform. Destruction 
is revolution, which sweeps away the present mixture of good and bad on the 
chance that the future will be better. Transformation is slower; it retains the 
good in the mixture and changes the bad, changes it with infinite care and 
caution, guided by the experience of the past. This experience the Tory values 
as tradition, and out of it he builds a political program adapted to the needs 
of his day. 

Democracy is in process of transformation, which may at any moment 
turn into revolution. The radicals are crying from the housetops—radicals of 
the right, radicals of the left, each assuring us of a Utopian future if only we 
will make a clean sweep of the present. The value of tradition has rarely been 
at lower ebb. Time will tell whether there is still place for it, even in the 
birthplace of Toryism. Great Britain is now besieged by an external revolu- 


17 “An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” in ¿bid., IV, 112. 
18 “Of Innovations”; The Essays: or, Counsels, Civil E Moral: E The Wisdom of the 
Ancients (15th ed., Boston, 1883), p. 139. 
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tion and is meeting it perforce by rapid internal transformation. Either one 
may obliterate her present institutions. If Hitler cannot, it may be that the 
British will not: that they will make quick, drastic, and far-reaching changes, 
without destroying either the body or the spirit of their constitution. 

That is now the problem of the Tory party. The danger of settling back 
into reaction is implicit in its position; caution in reform easily becomes the 
end, not the method, and reform then goes by the board. This danger is acute; 
the energies of government are focused.on national survival at just the time 
when domestic changes are most necessary. “A state without the means of 
some change is without the means of its conservation.”*” This sentence of 
Burke has never had more meaning than for the government of today. 
Volcanic social forces have been unloosed by the war; to channel them into 
ordered transformation requires prompt and daring leadership. Such leader- 
ship is perhaps too much to expect from men grappling with war in two 
hemispheres. But to lose the opportunity is to fail in the supreme test of mod- 
ern Toryism and to leave the remolding of the state to bolder hands. 
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- The Possibility of Union among 
the Arab States' 


` THERE was a time, prior to the rise of Islam in the seventh Christian cen- 

` tury, in which the term “Arab” could be exclusively applied to a somewhat 
homogeneous people limited to the Arabian peninsula and the inside fringe 
of the adjoining Fertile Crescent. The term then had primarily an ethnic 
connotation. With the phenomenal spread of Islam and the Arabic language 
and the subsequent admixture of Arabian‘with other ethnic stocks as a result 
of the far-flung Moslem conquests of the first century after the hegira, the 
term acquired a different and more extensive meaning. In the ninth century 
and those immediately following, an Arab could be any Arabic-speaking man 
from Turkestan and Persia in the east to Morocco and the Iberian peninsula 
in the west, regardless of original race or nationality. The term thus lost its 

_ethnic and acquired linguistic connotation. Later on, with the break-up of 
the caliphates of Baghdad, Cordoba, and Cairo and with the resurgence of 
national life in such countries as Persia and Spain, the Arab world shrank to 

_its present dimensions. It may be an arbitary but nevertheless useful expedient 
to limit the term “Arab” in our modern usage to its linguistic significance, re- 
serving the term “Arabian,” in its ethnological sense, to the people of the 
Arabian peninsula.? 

If we then accept the definition of “Arab” as designating any Arabic- 
speaking people, especially if Moslem, irrespective of national affiliation or. 
` racial origin, our major modern Arab states would include Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Libya, Egypt, Arabia proper, Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Iraq—one continuous block extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf. Other Arab communities in the Sudan and eastern Africa may 
‘be ignored in this discussion. The total estimated population of the Arab 
world is some fifty million. 

Of these countries the North African group, exclusive of Egypt, consti- 
tutes a unit by itself. Its proximity to Europe, distance from the center and 
heart of Islam in western Asia, weakness of the Moslem tradition and civili- 
zation, the high proportion of the Berber and European elements in its 
population, and the fact that most of that territory was the first to be de- 

1This topic was suggested by the 1942 Program Committee of the American Historical 
Association, and the paper was prepared for the Columbus meeting. A 

2 First proposed in Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs {2d ed., London, 1940), p. 43, n. 2, 
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tached and subjected to foreign European control and influénce—all these 
conspired to weaken national life and make North Africa follow a course of 
its own. In Morocco the Berber element, be it remembered, is estimated at 
"60 per cent of the population, in Tunis at 50 per cent. Generally speaking the 
density of the Berber population increases from east to west and from north 
to south.* Foreign policy, of course, did not fail to pit Berbers against Arabs, 
to the weakening of both societies. Algeria, in 1830, was the first to fall under 
European Christian domination. Tunis followed in 1881. Libya came last, 
in 1911-12. By then the three Latin Mediterranean powers—France, Spain, and 
Italy—had established full control over practically the whole area. 

Unlike the North African the western Asian block has been ‘fed through- 
out its long history by a constant stream of Semites, of whom the Arabians 
form the last representative, In western Asia the intrusion of Christian Euro- 
pean powers came later than in Africa, where the three powers, especially the 
French, have pursued a policy of keeping the population as far as possible 
separate from the rest of the Islamic world and more or less insulated against 
its currents of thought. To this end the development of the Arabic-language 
was discouraged; in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, French is becoming the 
literary language of the natives. The process of denationalization has been 
going on for years. Particularly in Algeria, whose littoral is considered an 
integral part of France herself, has the policy of assimilation been noticeable. 
In connection with the occupation of North Africa by American troops Laval 
recalled the oft-repeated claim that that whole region was the “natural pro- 
longation of France.”* What facilitates matters is the large number of Euro- 
pean settlers and residents. It is estimated that out of a population of some 
7,100,000 in Morocco 450,000 are Europeans, and out of a population of about 
7,300,000 in Algeria one tenth are French.’ In Tunis the last figures give 
213,000 European settlers in a population of 2,600,000, and in Libya 115,000 
in a population of goo,000.° 

All this emphasizes the point that the Arab states of North Africa began 
to face over a hundred years ago peculiar problems of their own and gradu- 
ally developed intellectual and cultural patterns that are distinct and, from 
the nationalistic standpoint, inferior to those of their co-religionists to the 
east. Their nationalism remained quiescent, with a few exceptions such as 
the outbreak headed by ‘Abd-al-Karim in the early 1920’s,’ and inarticulate 


8 Georges Yver, “Berbers,” The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1 (Leyden and London, 1913), 701. 

4 New York Times, Nov. 21, 1942. 

5 For exact figures consult Ministère de l’Economie Nationale, direction de la statistique 
générale et de la documentation, Annuaire statistique, LIII, 1937 (Paris, 1938), 269. 

8 Cf. Compendio statistico italiano, 1935, XIV (Rome, 1935), 266. 

7 Adequately described in Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1925, Vol. L, 
The Islamic World (Oxford, 1927), pp. 110-63. 
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and limited to the few intellectuals. We hear of no national figures or leading 
personalities in Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, or Libya corresponding to those 
of Egypt, Palestine, or Iraq. We know of no major organizations for canaliz- 
ing co-operative effort directed toward a nationalist goal or for the propaga- 
tion of new ideas. Only in Tunis, as might be expected, is the repercussion of 
intellectual and nationalistic movements emanating or spreading from 
western Asia and Egypt appreciably felt. The ripple practically dies out by 
the time it gets as far as Morocco. The fact remains, however, that since the 
_conclusion of the first World War native reaction against European as- 
cendancy throughout northwestern Africa has been gradually replacing the 
rivalries of the Western powers as the dominant issue of the day.* 

In this scheme Egypt occupies a distinctive position and acts as an inter- 
mediary between the western Asian block and the North African. Geographi- 
cally a part of Africa, Egypt has been throughout the ages historically and 
culturally a part of western Asia. In fact the history of all North Africa has 
formed more a part of Near Eastern than European or African history. The 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, Byzantines, Arabs, and Turks controlled 
most of the areas throughout a large part of ancient, medieval, and modern 
times. 

Egypt was awakened from medieval slumber by Napoleon's expedition 
in 1798. It thus became the first Arab-Moslem land to establish vital contact 
with the West. Napoleon introduced into Egypt an Arabic press which he 
had plundered from the College of Propaganda in Rome, founded the first 
Arabic newspaper in the valley of the Nile, and established a sort of académie 
littéraire. He thus inadvertently laid the basis for a genuine intellectual move- 
ment the cultural effect of which was more significant and far-reaching than 
the five-year military occupation of the land.* But later Egypt was out- 
stripped intellectually by Syria, with its high percentage of Christian popula- 
tion, which was naturally more responsive to Western stimulation. No native 
Christian minorities exist in North Africa; the Jewish minority is more sig- 
nificant. It was mainly Syrian intellectuals, more specifically Christian Leba- 
nese educated at the American University of Beirut, who in the seventies of 
the last century set the Arab nationalistic fire burning.*” Arab nationalism 

8 Louis Massignon, “Africa,” in Whither Islam? ed. H.A.R. Gibb (London, 1932), es- 
pecially pp. 84-87. E 

2 On the birth of modern Egypt see George Young, Egypt (New York, 1927), pp. 23-61. 
For nationalism in the Near East consult Nationalism: A Report by a Study Group of Members 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs (Oxford, 1939), PP. 147-51. 

10 George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 43, 51-55; Hans Kohn, 
A History of Nationalism in the East (London; 1929), p. 268 ff.; Elizabeth P. MacCullum, 


Foreign Policy Reports: The Arab Nationalist Movement (New York, 1935), p. 51, Martin 
Hartmann, The Arabic Press of Egypt (London, 1899), pp. 3-13. 
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received its first impetus from modern American ideology, whereas Turkish . 
‘ nationalism, which, strange as it may seem, appeared later on the scene, drew 
its ideology from French Revolutionary sources. Because of the comparative 
poverty of Syria and the oppressive rule of the Turks, these Arabic-speaking 
intellectuals found a more congenial atmosphere for their activity in the 
valley of the Nile. Even before that the enlightened rule of Ibrahim Pasha 
(1832-40), whose father Muhammad ‘Ali had planned for an Arab empire 
with Cairo as center long before anyone was ready for it, had served to 
awaken Syria and open it to European influences, The movement began as 
an intellectual one, centering on the renaissance of classical Arabic and the 
study of its literature, drawing its inspiration from the past glory and cultural 
achievements of the Arabic-speaking peoples, and looking forward to a re- 
united Arab world. 

In the wake of intellectual activity came political activity. As the political 
aspects developed, they were diversified and localized. In Syria Arab nation- 
alism concentrated its force against Ottoman domination and Turkification 
and acquired fresh strength from the martyrs’ blood shed by Jamal Pasha 
in the first World War. In Egypt the nationalist aspirations parted company 
with Pan-Arabism in the early eighties of the last century, when they centered 
on opposition to British occupation. Under the leadership first of ‘Arabi 
Pasha (1881-82) and later of Mustafa Kamil (1905-08) and Sa‘d Zaghlul 
(1918-27), Egyptian nationalism drew its ideology mainly from French 
sources and was nourished throughout by hostility to European interference. 
On the negative side it was a reaction against imperialism and colonial pene- 
tration, It took regional coloring because its immediate problem was to con- 
solidate local public opinion and drive the British out of the land. Its motto 
has ever since been: “Egypt for the Egyptians.” Thus did Egypt become the 
first of the Arabic-speaking lands to be aroused to a sense of nationhood. Its 
nationalism set the pace for Arab nationalism throughout western Asia; the 
pattern it wove has been consciously followed by Iraq, Palestine, and Syria. 

At the turn of the century the effect of modern archaeological research 
was beginning to tell on the nationalist consciousness of certain Egyptians, 
especially Copts, who claimed the heritage of the ancient Pharaonic culture 
and evoked the Pharaonic ghost. The Islamic-Arabic basis of Egyptian na- 
tionalism was challenged by the indigenous tradition going back to Tuten- 
khamen, Ramses, and Thutmose. An abortive and somewhat naive attempt 
was made to revive Coptic as a medium of daily intercourse. The preponder- 
ance of non-Arab elements in the make-up of the modern population of 
Egypt, where the original Hamitic stock is very strong even among the 
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Moslems, contributed to the anemic character of the Pan-Arab movement in 
the land. 

The Arabian peninsula also has its own problems and occupies a unique 
position in the present scheme of Arab affairs. The glaring features are its ' 
medievalism, lack of facile communication even of the interpeninsular type, 
geographic isolation, and the insulation of its people against modern ideology, 
which is on the whole European. The urge for national assertion, be it re- 
membered, is only one aspect of a larger process of modernization, seculariza- 
tion, or Westernization, which involves adoption and adaptation of ideas and 
institutions—political, economic, and social—from Christian Europe and 
America. This process in itself is not peculiar to the Near East; it is part of 
a world-wide movement which has in recent years engulfed all Asia and a 
portion of Africa. What, then, since the 1870’s has been agitating the minds of 
Arabs and Moslems constitutes but a ripple in a global wave. To all such 
currents of thought Arabia proper has thus far been largely inaccessible. 

In this respect the Arabian quadrilateral stands in marked contrast to the 
Arab crescent, especially to its western horn Syria-Palestine and Lebanon. 
The emergence of the ultraconservative, puritanical Wahhabis under ibn-al- 
Sa‘ud as the leading community in the peninsula after the first World War 
represents the extremity of the pendulum swing in that direction in Islam. 
The swing toward the other extreme of Westernization and secularization is 
represented by the Kemalist Turks. The Turks and the Wahhabis represent 
opposite extremes in modern Islamic movements. If the postwar Turks proved 
to be the “protestants of Islam,”** the Wahhabis proved to be the greatest 
conformists—the sporadic and superficial attempt at modernization by ibn- 
al-Sa‘ud notwithstanding. 

Equally immune to European secular ideas are the Zaydis of al-Yaman, 
whose Imam, Yahya, is even more provincial than his rival to the north. 
Rivalry between these two, the strongest potentates of Arabia proper, deep- 
seated hostility between the Ikhwan followers of the one and the Zaydis of 
the other, together with the low level of culture throughout and the narrow 
horizon and particularism of political life, preclude the possibility of any 
immediate rapprochement and a gravitation toward a common center of 
Pan-Arabism. The rest of Arabia, including the Trucial Coast on the Persian 
Gulf, has been for decades weaned from the motherland and, under British 
influence, oriented India-ward. 

This leaves in the western Asian block one unit, the Fertile Crescent, con- 
sisting of Syria (using “Syria” in the popular sense to include Lebanon, 


11 Halidé Edib, Turkey Faces West (New Haven, 1930), p. 209. 
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Palestine, and Transjordan) and Iraq. Under the Turks as well as the 
Romans, Palestine was the southern part of Syria. Lying as a wedge between 
the land route and the short sea route to India, it was amputated and man- 
dated to Great Britain after the first World War. In 1921 Transjordan, with 
a Biblical name but no real historical existence, was in turn amputated from 
Palestine and given as a “sop” to Amir “Abdullah, who was then threatening 
to avenge the loss of the Syrian throne by his brother Faysal in the preceding 
year. The newly created state east of Palestine served a good purpose as a - 
buffer state between the British mandated territory and the restless Bedouins 
of the desert. The political frontier drawn between the British mandated and 
the French mandated areas is an arbitrary line which does not coincide with 
any physical articulation of the land. Greater Syria is separated by the Taurus 
Mountains from Anatolia, the Sinaitic peninsula from Egypt, the Nufud 
wasteland from Najd-Hijaz, and the desert from Iraq. 

The postwar separatist movement in Palestine as represented by political 
Zionism is from the Arab point of view exotic, artificially stimulated, and 
holds little hope of ultimate and permanent success. If political Zionism aims 
to give a people who have no country a country which has no people, Pales- 
tine does not qualify. Nor does it solve the Jewish problem. Not only to the 
Arabs but to the entire Moslem society, of whom the Arabs form the spear- 
head, a sovereign Jewish state in Palestine appears as an anachronism. These 
Moslems constitute a somewhat self-conscious society of about 275,000,000 
people who dominate a large portion of Africa and Asia. Even if the Zionist 
political program should some day become a reality and Palestine be con- 
verted into a Jewish national state, what charice of survival, its opponents 
argue, has such an alien state amidst a camp of hostile Islam and an urisympa- 
thetic Arab world? More and more are Zionists beginning to-concentrate on 
the cultural and spiritual aspects of their cause and to advocate collaboration 
with the Arabs on that basis.** Such realistic and liberal-minded Jews as 
President Magnes of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem have gone so far 
as to express themselves as agreeable to joining an Arab federation." 

Lebanon’s claim to the maintenance of a somewhat separate entity seems 
more valid than that of Transjordan-Palestine. Throughout the four centuries 
of Ottoman rule the mountain enjoyed an autonomous feudal status, and 
after the Maronite-Druze civil war of 1860 its quasi-independence was recog- 
nized and guaranteed by international protocols and réglements organiques 


to which not only the Sublime Porte but the then five great European powers 
12 E.g., Albert M. Hyamson, Palestine: A Policy (London, 1942), especially pp. 1-26, -189- 


209. 
13 Judah L. Magnes, “Toward Peace in Palestine,” Foreign Affairs, XXI (1943), 239-49. 
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were parties. By 1914, when its autonomy was high-handedly destroyed by 
the Young Turks, the Lebanon had enjoyed half a century of peace and 
progress that made it the envy of its neighboring lands. Lebanese immigrants 
in the United States, whose Westward movement began in the eighties, have 
served as a liberalizing agent and kept the flame of independence burning 
through their papers, correspondence, and return visits. Yet Lebanon would 
not probably be averse to a confederation, provided its autonomy was not 
impaired. A symposium on this topic suggested by and published in one of 
the leading Arabic newspapers of Beirut** leaves no doubt about that. Even 
the patriarch of the Maronites, who constitute the champions of the Lebanese 
full-independence movement, has in recent years come out for co-operation 
with the Syrian nationalists. 

Here, then, we have at last a central coherent geographic block extending 
from the Sinaitic peninsula to the head of the Persian Gulf. The interposition, 
between the two main inhabited areas, of the Syrian Desert, which at its 
widest is some eight hundred miles, presents the greatest difficulty to the 
means of physical communication, but the two areas are joined in the north. 
The control and integration of the Bedouin population—a perennial reser- 
voir of demographic vitality to the urban population—no doubt presents a 
major problem. Not only the geographical but the historical considerations 
are favorable to a union. These considerations center on the consciousness of 
a common heritage, linguistic and cultural, and the awareness of a common 
glorious past going back to Umayyad and ‘Abbasid days, when first Damas- 
cus and then Baghdad were the centers of Arab life and Moslem civilization. 
Social stratification, as between Moslems and non-Moslems, follows time- 
honored religious lines and, as between settled and nomads, immutable 
geographic lines. The minorities have throughout the Moslem period played 
a role of inferiority. But the ideal at which nationalists aim is not uniformity. 
Despite diversity of racial, national, and religious traditions, there is prob- 
ably enough feeling of ethnic similarity to serve as a common denominator. 
Among the older generations, both Moslem and Christian, the sentiment of 
religious unity is undoubtedly still stronger than the national sentiment, but 
this can hardly be said to be true among the younger generations, especially 
those with modern education. Moslem and Christian young men and women, 
trained as teachers, lawyers, physicians, writers, journalists, and in other 
learned professions, are forging ahead and elbowing their way to leadership." 

14 Lisdn al-Hal (1941), especially the September issues. 

15 For the youth mevement consult Hans Kohn, Nationalism and Imperialism in the Hither 
East (London, 1932), pp. 24-26. On the reform movement within Islam consult Richard Hart- 


mann, Die Krisis des Islam (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 1-26; Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism 
in Egypt (London, 1933), especially pp. 248-68. 
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. It is interesting to note in this connection that the two most pronounced 
champions of Pan-Arabism among the Arabic-speaking immigrants in the 
United States were both Christian, one Lebanese* arid the other Pales- 
tinian” Even among French-educated' Christian Lebanese the number of 
advocates of Syro-Arab unity cannot be said to have been negligible. 

A distinction should be made here between Pan-Islamism and Pan- 
Arabism, though the two overlap at many points. Pan-Islamism masquerades 

. under the guise of Pan-Arabism and adds to the confusion.® The Pan- 
Islamic movement is reactionary in character, medieval in concept, and 
basically hostile to the Christian West. It recruits from the old-school theo- 
logians. Its most eloquent spokesman in recent years has been a Druze from 
Lebanon domiciled in Switzerland, and its most effective protagonist the 
refugee Mufti of Palestine. Pan-Arabism, on the other hand, endeavors to 
substitute language for religion as a common basis, recognizes the rights of 
non-Moslems and dissident minorities, and is generally championed by for- 
ward-looking, modern-educated men who want to learn from the West but 
do not want the West to impose its learning on them. 

Any union among Arab states has to begin with this, Syrian-Iraqi 
nucleus. By union here we mean a somewhat loose political association of 
independent states, a federation, or confederation, of sovereign Arab units 
similar to the British Commonwealth of Nations minus the crown. Within 
such a federation the nationalist plans envisage further sharing in a common 
type of educational program, removal of economic barriers involving tariffs 
and of such impediments to travel and free intercourse as visas, the institu- 
tion of a unified currency and postal service, and the adoption of a policy of 

_ joint action in all problems of military and foreign affairs. 

There was a time, before the first World War, in which it might have 
been possible to make the unit a vilayet (district) and tie up into some sort 
of a union the vilayets of Aleppo, Damascus, Beirut, Jerusalem, Baghdad, 
Basrah, Mosul, etc. Now, however, the situation has been radically changed, 
owing to the effect of the administration of the French and British manda- 
tory systems in those areas. These systems have unwittingly intensified 
national feeling but in the meantime narrowed it down to local levels. Op- 


18 Ameen Rihani, see particularly his “The Pan-Arab Dream,” Asia, XXXVIII (1938), 44-46. 

17 Dr. Fwad I. Shatara, founder and president of the Arab National League, New York. 
On the contribution of Syrian-Americans to the nationalist cause see H. I. Katibah, The New 
Spirit in Arab Lands (New York, 1940), pp. 57-58. 

18 One of the earliest was Khairallah Khairallah; see his Le probléme du Levant: les régions 
arabes libérées (Paris, 1919); one of the latest was E. Rabbath in his L’ évolution politique de la 
Syrie sous le mandat (Paris, 1928). 

19 Cf, H. A. R. Gibb, “The Future for Arab Unity,” The Near East: Problems and Prospects, 
ed, Philip W. Ireland (Chicago, 1942), p. 94; “Arab Nationalism and the War,” The Round 
Table, no. 124 (1941), pp. 698-708. 
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position to the British mandate in Iraq, to the British mandate and its Zionist - 

appendix in Palestine, and to the French mandate in Syria tended to make 

Arab nationalism more circumscribed than when those regions were ad- 

ministered.as vilayets and sanjaqs—rather than countries—by the Turks. It 
` should also be noted that both Faysal and ‘Abdullah agreed to the limitation 
of their influence to the local affairs of their respective kingdoms as a part 
of their bargain with the British. Confronted with the choice between their 
father’s nebulous ideal of Arab unity and two solid thrones in Iraq and - 
Transjordan under British munificent patronage, the two brothers had no 
difficulty in making up their minds, Since it achieved its independence in 
1932, the Iraqi government has taken increased measures against the employ- 
ment of Syrian and Lebanese teachers in its schools. Even the Syrian gov- 
ernment has made it difficult for Lebanese physicians and lawyers to practice 
their professions in Damascus, and the Lebanese government has been in- 
clined to take retaliatory measures. The present war, however, has re-empha- 
sized the economic and educational interdependence of these contiguous 
lands. Under the leadership of Egypt negotiations are now under way with 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria, looking forward to a co-ordinated educational pro- 
gram with standardized textbooks and syllabuses.” It has long been felt in 
all these lands that the lack of a unified system of education was one of the 
main hindrances to unified action and that while the foreign institutions of 
learning, European and American, have undoubtedly been the main channel 
through which nationalistic ideas have filtered into the Near East, they have 
also served as a divisive agent and even as a denationalizing factor in certain 
instances. 

In Palestine the third Arab congress, held in Haifa in 1921, was the first 
to take the separation of Palestine into account, but the two earlier congresses,’ 
held respectively in Jerusalem at the beginning of 1919 and in Damascus in 
February, 1920, both demanded the reunion of Palestine and Syria. Arab 
nationalism in Palestine received added impetus from its opposition to Zion- 
ism. In fact, aggressive political Zionism inadvertently contributed to the 
vitalization of nationalism in all adjacent Arab lands. On no other issue did 
the Arabs in madern times seem to manifest such unanimity. Even on the 
question of the caliphate there is more friction and less solidarity, as evinced 


20 Reported in the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1942. In fact, the agitation for “cultural unity 
among the Arab states” has been going on for years. The subject was proposed in 1939 to 
several high officials and writers by al-Hildl, one of the two leading magazines in Egypt, where 
their statements were published (XXXIX, 250-54). In its January issue of the same year the 
editor of al-Hilal went as far as soliciting the opinion of several Christian and Moslem religious 
“leaders on the “possibility of union between Islam and Christianity,” and the answers were 
published (XXXIX, 390-93, 485-88, 643-46, 770-71, 1030-32). 
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By the proceedings of the caliphate congress in Cairo of 1926 and that in 
Mecca of the same year. Verbal ‘protests against the Zionist program and 
cash to fight it have poured in from Morocco to Malay and from all inter- 
vening Moslem lands. King al-Husayn of Arabia and leader Muhammad 
“Ali of India were interred in the precincts of the Haram at Jerusalem to re- 
emphasize the sacredness of Palestine in Moslem eyes. Muhammad’s brother 
Shawkat ‘Ali, with the Mufti of Palestine al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, headed 
a movement to establish a Moslem university in Jerusalem as a rival to the 
Hebrew University. At the September, 1937, meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations the representative of Egypt” and that of Iraq took it upon 
themselves to speak in behalf of Arab Palestine in its struggle against Zionism. 
A glance at the picture of the delegation to the Round Table Conference 
held in London, January, 1939, reveals a unique group of Christian and 
Moslem Arab leaders, with fezes, turbans, and kéfiyahs, from Egypt, al- 
Yaman, al-Hijaz, Iraq, Syria, and Palestine. 

On the whole it looks as if all the raw material out of which a federation 
of Arab states, beginning with Syria and Iraq, could be woven is there; what 
is still lacking is the master weaver, the leader who Faysal-like may appear 
any day. The British in conjunction with the Free French have already ex- 
pressed their approval of such a federation, as may be indicated by an an- 
nouncement of Anthony Eden on May 29, 1941, endorsed by General Catroux 
on June 8. Around this nucleus Egypt and Arabia may some day in the 
future cluster. The trend on both the national and international levels is 
unmistakable. The indication of history is equally clear. Throughout their 
long and checkered career the periods in which the two horns of the Fertile 
Crescent—Greater Syria and Iraq—stoad severed were but brief episodes 
compared to those in which they were joined as parts of an integral whole. 
Whether the North African block could in the remote future be brought 
within the political orbit of Arabism depends upon national and international 
factors too complicated to be foreseen.” The fact, however, remains that 
today an Iraqi would feel much more at home with a Tunisian than with a 
next-door Iranian neighbor, not only because of language facilities but also 


21 On the proceedings of these congresses consult Achille Sékally, Le congrès du khalifat 
(Le Caire, 13-19 mai 1926) et le congrès du monde musulman (La Mekke, 7 juin - 5 juillet 
1926) (Paris, 1926), which first appeared in Revue du monde musulman, LXIV (1926), 2me 
trimestre. Several notices from the Arabic press appeared in Oriente moderno, VI (1926), May, 
June, and July issues. 

22 A. Copt; see “Egypt Stands by Palestine,” Great Britain and the East, XIL (1937), 421. 

23 The question of the possibility of forming a “common front of all Arabic-speaking 
peoples” was debated in al-Hilal, XLVII (1938), 1-7, 24-121, by the president of the Egyptian 
house of representatives, the director of the Egyptian University, the leading Syrian Poet in 
Egypt, and another distinguished writer. 
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because of a common way of life. The Pan-Arab congress of Jerusalem, which 
convened in December, 1931, and attracted more representatives than any 
other one, adopted a covenant which enunciated three principles: (1) the 
Arab countries are a “complete and indivisible whole”; the Arab nation 
cannot recognize its dismemberment; (2) the inhabitants of all Arab coun- 
tries must concentrate their energies on the achievement of complete inde- 
pendence to the exclusion of all separate tendencies; (3) imperialism in all 
its forms is incompatible with Arab aspirations and should be combated with 
all available resources. The pact was sworn by delegates from Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, and the Arabian penin- 
sula.** The League of National Action, which was held in Qurnayil, Lebanon, 
August, 1933, also emphasized the “unity of Arab lands” in Asia and Africa, 
without defining them.” But the second Pan-Arab congress, held in 1937 in 
Bludan, near Damascus, under the presidency of the Egyptian ex-minister, 
‘Allubah Pasha, defined for the first time the Arab lands as extending “from 
the Atlas Mountains in the west to the Persian Gulf in the east and from 
Turkey in the north to the Indian Ocean in the south.”?* Prior to 1900 we 
know of no congress that could be called representative of the Arab or Mos- 
lem world. 

A federation of Arab states, though on a miniature scale, would be con- 
ducive to stability in the Near East and would be easier to tie up, than would 
tiny separate states, with that new world order which we hope will emerge 
after the clouds of the present conflict have cleared away. All local feeling of 
nationality has to tone down and all sovereignty has to be limited to fit 
into the new order. 
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24 Full account in Oriente moderno, XVIL (1932), 24-43. 

25 Bayán al-Mu'tamar al-Ta'sisi li-Usbat al-‘Amal al-Qúmi al-Mun‘aqid fi Qurnáyil (Aleppo, 
1933?). 

26 See Oriente moderno, XVII (1937), 497 ff.; “Arabs in Congress,” Great Britain and the 
East, XIL (1937), 379. 
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The Collection of World War I Materials 
in the States 


SHORTLY after Pearl Harbor a considerable number of historians and 
librarians gave serious consideration to the question of preserving contem- 
porary materials of various kinds throughout the nation. Some research li- 
braries had been collecting systematically national and international records 
on the war since September, 1939. Preservation of the Federal government's 
official records was well assúred by legal safeguards and the enlightened pro- 
gram of the National Archives. Some historians, however, were keenly aware 
of the difficulty of establishing controls to guarantee permanent survival of 
the essential sources on the war effort at home and the effect of the world 
conflict on the several states and localities. With the hope that the term “war 
records” might not be too narrowly ‘interpreted and that the problems of 
organized effort might be carefully considered, the Social Science Research 
Council's Committee on the Control of Social Data authorized a study of 
the whole question pertaining to the several states. Some of the results of this 
study were published in the form of a proposed “Plan”* adaptable to varying 
conditions throughout the nation. 

By the end of 1942 state-wide war records projects were in operation in 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Meanwhile, 
the National Resources Planning Board's Committee on Conservation of 
Cultural Resources (CCCR) had assumed responsibility for promoting this 
movement along lines suggested in the study and publication authorized by 
the Social Science Research Council. Working largely through its state com- 
mittees, the national CCCR urged the launching of state projects sponsored 
preferably by archival agencies or research libraries to assure permanent pres- 
ervation of the materials collected. During the past months it has served as 
a clearinghouse for information, giving advice on the organization of such 
programs, on the means of encouraging local activity in relation to state 
projects, and on the kinds of materials to be collected. One of the chief aims 
in this promotional effort on a nation-wide scale is to anticipate the popular 
desire for war histories as well as the scholar's interest in studying the war 

1 Lester J. Cappon, 4 Plan for the Collection and Preservation of World War II Records 


(New York, Social Science Research Council, Oct., 1942). The present article is a revision of 
part of the detailed report made to the Social Science Research Council. 
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period by providing the necessary source materials, some of which are most 
easily obtainable now, others later on. 

This widespread concern with all kinds of records pertaining to the pres- 
ent World War suggests an inquiry into what was done in this respect a 
generation ago to preserve the sources of World War I. Although the entrance 
of the United States into that war in April, 1917, had been imminent for 
some time, the conflict seemed so remote that far less thought had been given 
then to potential source materials during our neutrality than in the months 
before Pearl Harbor. Most historical agencies in the states were carrying on 
their usual activities, untouched as yet by Armageddon and disinterested for 
the most part in recent, not to mention current, sources. However, after the 
United States became an active participant in World War I, some historians, 
both professional and amateur, took action to preserve war materials which 
they regarded essential for subsequent historical work. Patriotic motives 
came into play also in using historical and current records for war propaganda 
and in planning memorial volumes as state and local tributes to those who 
had served their country. ` 

The first impetus to this movement came from a group of historians in 
Washington, D. C., who in April, 1917, organized the National Board for 
Historical Service, a nonofficial body seeking to place historical scholarship 
at the service of the government by adapting educational and research efforts 
to war needs throughout the country.* One means of accomplishing this pur- 
pose was “to secure the interests of history and of historical students by pro- 
moting the intelligent collection and preservation of historical materials.” By 
correspondence the board urged historical societies, state historical commis- 
sions, libraries, and defense councils to organize projects. Although the board, 
acting in advisory capacity, promoted the collection of war records as only 
one of its many functions, it stimulated constructive work in many states and 
accumulated a valuable file of reports which was published later.* The idea 
of a national agency to promote and give proper direction to multiple war 
records projects was a sound one then and is again today. 


2In the Federal government the director of the budget has appointed a Committee on the 
Records of War Administration with a special research staff. They are consulting with officials 
of both emergency and permanent agencies in Washington on supplementing routine record- 
keeping with written statements (to be kept confidential as long as it may be deemed necessary ` 
and proper) on why and how certain war policies are evolved and decisions reached, This proj- 
ect promises to provide the future historian with unique data on the conduct of the war. Many 
departments and bureaus of the government have set up historical sections to study contemporary 
records in preparation for histories of their participation in the war. 

3 Waldo G. Leland, “The National Board for Historical Service,” American Historical As- 
sociation, Annual Report for 1919 (2 vols., Washington, 1923), I, 161-89. 

* £ Ibid., I, 205-93. The original records of the board are in the Manuscript Division, Library 

of Congress. Before the board was discontinued it helped form the National Association of State 
War History Organizations in 1919. 
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In all sections of the country the effort to collect war materials took the 
form of state projects, for it was generally assumed that greatest interest could 
be aroused and best results achieved on this basis. The role of state historical 
societies and libraries in many states was significant, not merely in co-oper- 
ating with the council of defense or the war history commission but in carrying 
on the work after emergency bodies had lapsed and in translating some of 
the interest in war records into terms of normal historical activity in time of 
peace. State-wide organizations also offered an opportunity to set up town 
and county historical committees and tactfully to direct their efforts to useful 
ends. Whatevér the patriotic citizen contributed was perhaps more worth 
while because the records of his state and county somehow expressed his own 
part in the war. 

Of the states which took action in 1917, New York led the way through 
its Division of Archives and History by sending circular letters in April to 
all local libraries, historical agencies, and public officials. The Indiana State 
Library was equally prompt, supported by the State Council of Defense and 
succeeded in 1919 by the Indiana Historical Commission, a newly created 
body.* The Minnesota Historical Society was engaged in the collection of 
records from the beginning of the war, although a separate War History 
Commission was not established until October, 1918.° In August, 1917, New 
Hampshire and New Mexico provided for special historical offices; in the 
autumn North Carolina did the same, while Michigan and lowa operated 
through their respective state historical societies.” From the end of the year 
until the armistice at least twelve other states initiated similar programs or 
had agencies designated to do so. Among these were California, whose War 
History Committee was placed in the hands of the Historical Survey Com- 
mission in 1919; Ohio and Wisconsin, where in each case a War History 
Commission functioned in close co-operation with the state historical society;” 
and Illinois, whose historical committee became the War Records Section of 


5 Waldo G. Leland and Newton D. Mereness, Introduction to the American Official Sources 
for the Economic and Social History of the World War (New Haven, 1926), pp. 450-51, 466; 
Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report for 1919, l, 227- 28. 

8 Minnesota History Bulletin, Y (1917-18), 169-72, 579-80; Leland and Mereness, p. 461. 

7 Am. Hist, Assoc, Annual Report for 1910, 1, 243, 254-553 North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Seventh Biennial Report . . ..1916-1918 (Raleigh, 1919), pp. 20-21, and Eighth 
Biennial Report (1921), pp. 13-15; Michigan History Magazine, 1 (1917), 113-14, and II (1918), 
12-15. lowa also began a monthly publication, lowa and War, containing both historical and 
contemporary accounts, 

8 Leland and Mereness, pp. 441-42; National Board for Historical Service Papers, Box 3, 
California file (MSS. in Library of Congress). 

2 Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report for 1919, 1, 264-67, ‘288-91; Wisconsin Mag. of Hist., 1 
(1917-18), 437-38; II (1918-19), 219-23, 474-76; letters of Milo M, Quaife and Alice E. Smith 
to the writer, Mar. 3 and 12, 1942, respectively, 
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the State Historical Library for four years from July, 1919." The situation 
in these states points to the vital importance of the historical society with 
prestige throughout the state and a constructive policy directed by intelligent 
scholarship. Here may well be the explanation for the fact that more states 
in the Middle West—a region famous for its state historical societies and their 
scholarly achievements—than in any other section were notably successful 
in their war records projects. 

By the end of 1918 at least twenty states were engaged in such activities, 
with most notable accomplishments throughout their programs in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. Although the period of America’s belligerency was 
short, scholarly and public interest in war records was sufficiently prolonged 
to develop similar projects in many other states from 1919 until as late as 
1923. Virginia and Maryland were especially active. The Virginia War His- 
tory Commission, supported by a generous legislative appropriation in 1920, 
developed an ambitious program of collection and publication, resulting in 
seven volumes of primary and secondary material. The records of the com- 
mission were entrusted eventually to the state archives, The Maryland War 
Records Commission, like that of Virginia, encouraged county co-operation, 
but with more emphasis upon the compilation of individual military service 
records. After the Maryland commission expired, its accumulation of records 
was neglected and destroyed through carelessness in 1942.” Patriotic enthu- 
siasm for World War materials declined steadily after 1920, and legislative 
appropriations to continue these state enterprises became increasingly difficult 
to secure. 

It was both logical and desirable to extend the war records activity into the 
local community. Indeed, the adoption of this policy in all parts of the country 
seems to have been taken for granted as a natural complement to the state 
plan of organization. It was desirable because in some communities the in- 
terest in war history was a sort of spontaneous expression of patriotism which 
needed direction and deserved encouragement. It behooved the professional 
historian in charge of the state program to appreciate the unique value of 


10 Leland and Mereness, pp. 447-50; Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions ... 1919 
(Springfield, 1920), pp. 17-18, 24-25; ibid. (1920), pp. 18-19. The other six states beginning 
projects before the end of the war were Alabama, Connecticut, Kentucky, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wyoming. 

11 Colorado, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 

12 Am. Hist. Assoc, Annual Report for 1919, I, 238-40, 283-84; Virginia War History 
Commission, News Letter (1919-20); Maryland War Records Commission, Maryland in the World 
War, 1917-1919 (2 vols., Baltimore, 1933), I, ix-xii; letters of Karl Singewald and Morris L. 
Radoff to the writer, Feb, 27 and Mar. 9, 1942, and Apr. 2, 1942, respectively. 
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certain local materials and to realize that in this field he was largely de- 
pendent upon the help of the amateur. Counties with progressive historical 
organizations or even patriotic societies offered real potentialities that did not 
wait of necessity for outside encouragement. The St. Joseph County (Michi- 
gan) Pioneer and Historical Associaticn, for example, began to collect mate- 
rial as soon as the United States entered the war.** Here again the alert state 
historical society was in the best position to turn the local situation to ad- 
vantage, especially where the policy of cultivating mutual interests had al- 
ready been pursued. Such was the case in a number of these Midwestern 
states, and co-operative work on war materials proved to be a means of ex- 
tending these benefits to other counties. A total of twenty-one states adopted 
the county or local committee plan in various forms. 

Some state organizations endeavored to set up a war history committee 
in every county. New York State, in fact, went so far as to enact a law calling 
for the appointment of a local historian in each political unit of the state 
to collect and preserve material in co-operation with the state historian.** The 
latter requested a periodic report from each local officer on various war ac- 
tivities and records, but the original materials remained in the locality. Sub- 
stantially the same plan was followed in California. In Michigan, Indiana, 
and Minnesota the county committees were encouraged to build up collec- 
tions, In each of these states the legislature authorized county officials to 
appropriate funds up to a certain maximum for this purpose and to publish 
war histories.** These collections were to be maintained permanently in the 
counties, and some of the committees evidently took great pride in their 
accomplishments. In North Carolina and Ohio, on the other hand, the state 
agency aimed to centralize material as much as possible, as the best guarantee 
of its preservation and accessibility for research.** The writing of war history 
was emphasized more than collecting activity in many localities, and county 
histories were generally written by local persons from these records and from 
` their own participation in war work, 

The well-organized state agency, if iz had funds to reach beyond inciden- 
tal expenses, attempted to maintain local contacts by field work in addition 
to state-wide correspondence, Conferences and public addresses afforded an 

13 Michigan Hist, Mag., IV (1920), 75. 

14 Act passed Apr. 11, 1919, quoted in part ir Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report for 1919, I, 
25899 Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report for 1919, 1, 209-11; California State Council for Defense, 


War History Committee, California in the War (Sacramento, [1918]); Michigan Hist. Mag., 
UI (1919), 311-12; Indiana Mag. Hist, XVII (1921), 201; Minnesota Hist, Bull., IV (1921), 
1 


4. 
16 North Carolina Historical Commission, Eighth Biennial Report . . . 1918-20, pp. 17, 193 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXVI (1918), 272. 
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opportunity for injecting the professional historian’s viewpoint and arousing 
or encouraging the interest of various organizations. Several states prepared 
manuals or outlines for distribution among the localities to guide them in 
collecting material and in writing war histories. lowa published five such 
pamphlets; Wisconsin, four; Minnesota and North Carolina, three each; and 
Indiana, two.'” California, after publishing its “Plan for Gathering and Pre- 
serving Records and Historical Materials,” issued a series of mimeographed 
circulars elaborating upon it.** In providing its “county war history prospec- 
-tus” the Indiana Historical Commission pointed out that miscellaneous war 
records “are of such a nature that unless they are obtained now, many of 
them will become lost forever.” +° One of the most detailed of these pamphlets 
was issued by Pennsylvania. It included classes of material to be preserved, 
reports to be made to the state commission, nature of local committees, pro- 
cedure, expenses, and “an outline for a state or county history of the war”? 

What kinds of materials did the state war organizations specify for col- 
lection and preservation? Although they confined their efforts quite strictly 
to the period of actual fighting, many of the states fully realized the historical 
value of records of civilian activities as well as military engagements. Some 
of. the directors of these projects set no limits to the variety of materials that 
might, directly or indirectly, throw some light on the nation's war effort, The 
broadening of the conception of historical sources since the turn of the century 
is reflected in this attitude. It may be asserted, too, that this practical applica- 
tion of the idea during the brief period from 1918 to 1921 or thereabouts 
provided part of the background, little known or appreciated to date, for the 
widespread development of social history in the United States during the 
past twenty years. 


Think for a moment what we would give if we could have the so-called “com- 
monplace” historical materials of the American Revolution, such as soldiers” letters, 
their diaries, letters from home, memoranda, programs and reports of public and 


17 Iowa State Historical Society, Bulletin of Information, no. 8 (1918), and Iowa and War, 
nos. 19-21, 23 (1919-20); Wisconsin War History Commission, Bulletin, nos. 1-4 (1918-19); 
Minnesota War Records Commission, Bulletin, nos. 1-3 (1918-20); North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Do Your Part: Make North Carolina War Record Complete [n.d.], An Aftermath 
of Vainglory [n.d.], and a third pamphlet, no copy located; Indiana Historical Commission, 
Bulletin, nos, 9-10—same as War History Bulletin, nos, 1-2 (1919). 

18 California in the War. Copies of these circulars are among the papers of the National 
Board for Historical Service. ` ` 

19 Bulletin no. 10, p. 13. 

20 Pennsylvania War History Commission, Pennsylvania's Participation in the World War, 
1917-1918. “Make Pennsylvania's War History Complete” (Harrisburg, 1919). Similar pub- 
lications published in other states: Michigan Historical Commission, Michigan War Records . .’. 
Bulletin no. 10 (Lansing, 1919); Ohio Historical Commission, Bulletin (Columbus, 1918); 
University of Texas, Directions for Organizing War History Committees and Collecting Mate- 
rial . . . Bulletin no. 1 (Austin, 1919); Virginia War History Commission, News Letter 
(1919-20). . 
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private functions to aid the cause. . . . People then living did not collect them and 
. these precious memorials have perished.? 

This comment from Michigan illustrates the historical viewpoint which in- 

fluenced policy and planning in the states where the best results were achieved. 

The materials collected may be grouped in six general classes. First should 
be listed state and local archival records of emergency agencies which were 
concerned entirely with the conduct of the war. Most obvious were council of 
defense records. Many state commissions or historical societies with little else 
to their credit at least acquired these after the body ’went out of existence. 
Where such material was saved virtually in toto, it has proved valuable in 
showing relations with normal departments of state government and with 
wartime divisions of the Federal government.”” The Minnesota War Records 
Commission also acquired alien registrations, farm crop, and labor census 
records from the state auditor, data on women in industry from the Bureau of 
Women and Children, and certain military service records from the adjutant 
general.?* Some states secured custody of Federal archival materials also: in 
North Carolina, the papers of the United States Food and Fuel Administra- 
tors; in Texas, documents on the first Liberty Loan drive from the Federal 
Reserve, “by raking them out of the furnaces where they had been dumped 
in preparation for destruction.”** Preservation of local archival records per- 
taining to the war was not easily assured, even in states with well-organized 
projects. It was difficult to exert control over records so widely scattered and 
so often in the hands of indifferent officials. In many instances it is fortunate 
if a written summary of the county defense council's work is extant. 

The second class consists of materials of unofficial or non-governmental 
organizations, either those created to perform certain emergency functions or 
usual peacetime bodies engaged in special war activities. In this group are 
the records not only of the War Camp Community Service, the Red Cross, 
and the National League of Womeh’s Service, but also of innumerable or- 
ganizations doing war work as a special service, like the Y.M.C.A., the Sal- 
vation Army, religious denominations, and economic, political, and social 
institutions of various kinds. Many state projects, however, directed their 
attention chiefly to emergency organizations and apparently made little effort 
to reach beyond printed materials into the field of manuscripts. In the third 


21 Michigan Hist. Mag., II (1918), 10-11, 

22 E.g., the New York State Defense Council's correspondence with and other records per- 
taining to various divisions of the state adjutant general's office and the National Defense 
Council, in the New York State Library; Edna L. Jacobsen to the writer, Mar, 16, 1942, in- 
cluding typewritten inventory (pp. 9). 

23 Minnesota Hist, Bull., IV, 102-03, 207, 295. 

24 North Carolina Historical Commission, Ezghth Biennial Report, 1918-20, p. 24; Milton R. 
Gutsch, University of Texas, to the writer, Mar. 3, 1942. 
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class are newspapers, widely recognized as important by individuals who, in 
those pre-radio years, had obtained news of the war and its impact upon local * 
affairs mainly from this medium, and by historical societies which had long 
been preserving newspapers as a matter of course. News sheets of army camps 
and hospitals were a unique source of which some states took special cogni- 
zance, Ohio being a notable example.” In addition to war files of dailies and 
weeklies some war history commissions and numerous county committees 
compiled scrapbooks of mounted clippings on a wide variety of subjects. 
Personal manuscript materials may be classified in the fourth group—letters 
and diaries of men and women in war services, some of which were published 
in the early postwar years.”° Unfortunately little attempt was made to preserve 
similar. papers of persons in civilian life. An unusual kind of personal record 
was produced in Minnesota and sent to the War Records Commission. lt was 
called “Chronicles of the Selective Draft,” consisting of accounts of the human 
side of the draft, as distinguished from summary statistical reports, written 
by local officials at the instance of the provost marshal.” 

In the fifth group are war posters, broadsides, photographs, and miscellane- 
ous material used for exhibit purposes as well as for research. In Minnesota 
through a well-advertised exhibit the St. Paul Public Library and the Ramsey 
County War Records Committee assembled a permanent collection of several 
thousand photographs of soldiers and wartime scenes.”* Members of the 
Keweenah Historical Society in Upper Michigan were urged to utilize ama- 
teur photography in preserving a pictorial record of local persons and events 
during the war.” In this group may be mentioned the collection of war- 
inspired music made by the University of Texas through contributions of the 
nation’s musical publishing houses.*” Museum objects comprise the sixth 
class, acquired by historical societies and kindred institutions often hap- 
hazardly and, sometimes, ‘with good reason, none too willingly. Physical 
remains from the war years in America were likely to be regarded indiffer- 
ently as compared with trophies from the battlefields of France. The seventy- 
five-millimeter gun might be mounted on the courthouse green, but the 
plethora of German helmets was a serious problem of museums for many 
years. 

As already suggested, the term “war history” was subject to a variety of 


25 Am, Hist. Assoc., Annual Report for 1919, 1, 265; Arthur M. Schlesinger, “The Khaki 
Journalists, 1917-1919,” Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., VI (1919-20), 350-59. Ohio also appre- 
ciated the importance of the foreign language press; see Carl Wittke, “Ohio's German-Language 
Press and the War,” Ohio Archaeol, and Hist, Quar., XXVIII (1919), 82-95. 

26 The Virginia War History Commission published a volume of Virginia War Letters, 
Diaries and Editorials, ed. Arthur Kyle Davis; Source Vol. IH (Richmond, 1925). 

27 Minnesota Hist, Bull., III (1919), 53. 28 Ibid., III, 104. 

29 Michigan Hist.. Mag., Il, 414. 30 Gutsch to the writer, Mar. 3, 1942. 
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interpretations from state to state and county to county. Somie enthusiasts 
- wanted to write the war history before the source materials were collected. A 
few state commissions, however, under scholarly direction may have erred in 
prolonging the period of collecting and research beyond the time when public 
interest was still sufficient to finance publication. There is another angle to 
the interpretation of war history which deserves emphasis in connection with 
types of materials. The compilation of data on the military service of thou- 
sands of individuals forms a seventh or supplementary class of records, part 
source and part secondary. This was the most common form of war records 
activity in all parts of the country. The data were obtained from state adjutant 
general offices, newspaper articles, questionnaires, personal interviews, and 
eventually from the War Department. Patriotic societies, old and new, par- 
ticipated in this work, endeavoring first to complete the “gold star lists” of 
persons who had died in the service.** The Oregon state historian prepared 
an elaborate questionnaire covering parentage, education, occupation before 
the war, and marital status as well as military record. In Minnesota, when 
the legislature granted a cash bonus to all men who had served in the armed 
forces, the War Records Commission secured an arrangement whereby every 
applicant for the bonus was required to fill out the commission’s military 
service record form.*? In Texas the county clerks were required to enter in 
suitable record books the “official discharge of each soldier, sailor, or other 
person resident in the county who served at home or abroad in the army or 
navy forces of the United States.** Although these undertakings suffered 
from inaccuracies and lack of judgment in evaluating sources of information, 
together with needless duplication of effort when several organizations in the 
same community were interested in the same data from slightly different 
points of view, these were spontaneous patriotic enterprises which, all un- 
consciously, challenged the professional historian to provide them with as 
skillful and tactful direction as he could muster. In some states these files 
were elaborately indexed to give them maximum utility, but it cannot be 
denied that the gathering of these records fostered a narrow conception of 
war materials and made first claim on public funds for historical work to 
the disadvantage of other projects. 

Before discussing the results of the collection and preservation of World 
War I materials by these numerous state and local organizations, it should 
be pointed out that there were at least a few records projects set up nationally, 


31 The first World War publication of the Indiana Historical Commission was the Gold 
Star Honor Roll, ed. John W. Oliver (indianapolis, 1921). 

32 Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report for 1919, I, 248. This procedure resulted in more than 
eighty thousand completed service records for the commission. 

38 Southwestern Hist. Quar., XXII (1918-19), 361. 
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though dependent upon local co-operation. This was especially true in the 
religious field, represented by the General Wartime Commission of the 
Protestant Churches, the National Catholic War Council, and the American 
Jewish Committee. All of these included collection of certain war materials 
among their functions and compiled data on the war services of clergy and 
laity.** Numerous university libraries were engaged in the collection of war 
materials pertaining chiefly to the United States as a whole and to foreign 
countries, but each of these institutions acted independently and few had 
any part in the state programs which have been described. The University of 
Texas was a notable exception. The Texas war records project originated 
with the department of history, and the university library was made the re- 
pository for all materials, state and local, national and foreign.** 

From the foregoing account it. must be clear that the best results were 
achieved by the program planned and executed by capable and permanent 
state historical agencies or by temporary war history commissions operating 
in conjunction with permanent agencies. In some of the latter cases the mate- 
rials acquired usually came into the custody of those best fitted to preserve 
them and make them accessible for research. Little publicity has ever been 
given to these collections except in contemporary annual reports and in the 
news sections of historical journals, organs of the societies retaining the rec- 
ords. With the revival of interest in war materials occasioned by the present 
crisis, “Inventories of Records of World War Emergency Activities” have 
been prepared for several states by the Historical Records Survey. Three— 
on Illinois, Minnesota, and Louisiana—have been published to date.** The 
voluminous material available in Minnesota (most of it in the Minnesota 
Historical Society) and the fragmentary records in Louisiana are eloquent 
testimony to the effectiveness of organization in the one state and the lack 
of any in the other.” The well-organized historical society or state archives 
which took responsibility for preserving war records had had some experi- 
ence in collecting materials of all kinds that could be applied to special prob-: 
lems at hand; furthermore it was able to receive the fruits of its efforts long 
after the formal project had ended. Although we know that certain states 
have collections of undoubted research value,** a detailed nation-wide survey 

34 Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report for 1919, 1, 189-98. 

85 Ibid., I, 278-79; Gutsch to the writer, Mar, 3 and 13, 1942. 

86 Prepared by the Work Projects Administration in each state; mimeographed. Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan., 1942; Minnesota: St, Paul, Dec., 1941; Louisiana: MO Jan., 1942. 

37 On Louisiana see Leland and Mereness, pp. 455-56. 

88 At the risk of omitting others equally worthy of mention, repositories (chiefly state 
archives or historical societies) in the following states should be listed: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 


Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas (University of), Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 
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of these resources would surely yield much significant and unexpected infor- 
mation, along with some predictable negative results. Specific data on local 
war collections in the localities are even more scarce. Where town or county 
historical societies provided adequate facilities, the preservation of such war 
collections may have been assured; but what, for example, has been the fate 
of the nine volumes of material prepared in Dubois County, Indiana, shortly 
after the war and deposited in an oak case under glass in the courthouse? *° 
In some localities these records were entrusted to the public library where 
perhaps there was better chance for their survival than in the courthouse.” 
According to a report made early in 1921, more than fifty of the ninety-two 
counties in Indiana “have collected and compiled a history showing their 
part played in the World War,” but it is not clear how much of this “history” 
consisted of original records or of historical narrative. In Minnesota thirteen 
counties had “assembled local war records” by the mid-1920’s.** In hundreds 
of other localities in all sections of the United States similar attempts were 
made, but our only convenient clue to records accumulated is through the 
hundreds of inventories of county archives published by the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey.” 

Numerous publications resulted from state and local interest in the first 
World War, but relatively few of them were issued by the agencies most 
directly concerned with the records. Publications may be classified as follows: 
state histories, county, town, or city histories, college or university histories, 
rosters of men and women in war services, histories of certain military units, 
and special subjects. War histories of six states—tIllinois, Indiana, Iowa 
(“Chronicles of the War”), Maryland, Massachusetts, and Minnesota—and 
of the territory of Hawaii were published by official war records commis- 
sions or permanent state agencies connected with them. Of these, the two 
volumes on Minnesota in the War with Germany, 1917-1918," are most de- 
serving of commendation. It should be noted that Illinois, Indiana, and 
Minnesota also published some primary source material and that the volumes 
of the Virginia War History Commission were mainly of this character, In 


39 Indiana Mag. Hist., XVII, 375-76. On similar conditions in Kentucky see Kentucky State 
Historical Society Register, XIX (1921), 121-22. 

40 The Hennepin County (Minnesota) war service and welfare records were turned over to 
the Minneapolis Public Library, Minnesota Hist. Bull., V (1923), 83; some Muskegon County 
(Michigan) records were similarly preserved, Michigan Hist. Mag., HI, 22-23. 

41 Indiana Mag. Hist., XVII, 111; Minnesota War Records Commission, Third Biennial Report 
«+ «for the Years 1923 and 1924 (St. Paul, 1925), p. 5. 

42 Occasionally a story of the county war collection appeared in the local newspaper, but 
these would be very difficult to locate, Wisconsin Mag. Hist., IV (1920-21), 112; Michigan 
Hist. Mag., II, 15-17. 

43 By Franklin F. Holbrook and Livia Appel (St. Paul, 1928-32). Minnesota War Records 
Commission Publications, II-IV. 
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six states war histories were published on a commercial basis, having no 
connection with war records projects. References have been found to local 
histories published by war history committees or other governmental agencies 
in Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, totaling seventeen titles.“ Local historical societies in California, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, and Oklahoma sponsored five others, and patriotic 
societies one each in Massachusetts, North Carolina, and Ohio. By way of 
contrast, fifty other local war histories were commercial ventures, although 
in a few cases some acknowledgment was made to the county committees 
and their collections.** 

In view of the widespread interest in individual service records discussed 
earlier, it may seem strange that only a limited number of rosters were 
printed. Perhaps the cost of publishing these voluminous records was often 
excessive. Compilations of this kind were published by the adjutant general’s 
office of California, Kansas, Maine, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Vermont; and by the war records agency of Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin.“ The 
state roster apparently had little appeal for the commercial publisher, although 
seventeen local imprints of this nature have been recorded from eleven differ- 
ent states. Some publications combined war history and roster of the state or 
county, with a tendency to emphasize the latter at the expense of the former. 
The same was true of certain college or university war memorial volumes.** 
The historical sketches of various military units, like most of the state and 
county war histories commercially published or privately printed, were the 
work of enthusiastic amateurs. Historical journals and other periodicals 
have carried articles from time to time on special war subjects pertaining to 
the several states and localities. 


44 Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

45 Five each in New York and Virginia, two each in Indiana and Massachusetts, and one 
each in the remaining states, Worthy of special note is the World War Service Record of 
Rochester and Monroe County, New York, published by the city of Rochester (3 vols., Rochester, 
1924-30). 

48 The following list is doubtless incomplete: Georgia, 1; Illinois, 1; Indiana, 4; Iowa, 1; 
Kansas, 1; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 1; Minnesota, 9; Montana, 2; Nebraska, 2; New Jersey, 
2; New York, 9; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 3; Tennessee, 6; Texas, 1; Virginia, 1; 
Wisconsin, 2. 

47 The Minnesota war records program was delayed to meet the demands (enacted by the 
legislature) of veterans of a previous war by publishing first a volume on Minnesota in the 
Spanish-American War and the Philippine Insurrection (1923). Cf. Minnesota Hist, Bull., IV, 
100-01. 

48 A partial list of these volumes includes titles on Amherst, Boston College, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Indiana University, Massachusetts Agricultural College, M. I. T., Ohio State, 
Oregon University, Princeton, St. Lawrence, University of Virginia, Williams, and Yale. 

49 Two notable exceptions were The Thirty-second Division in the World War, 1917-1919, 
published jointly by the Wisconsin and Michigan war history commissions in 1920, and a History 
of the 1515t Field Artillery, Rainbow Division, by the Minnesota War Records Commission in 
1924. 
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It is difficult to identify tangible results from the war records activity in 
historical and archival work of the 1920's. In many states the official records 
of the war period were lost or survived by accident; certainly they had rela- 
tively little influence on archival developments which came mostly in the 
1930's. Even where historical societies played an important role in the col- 
lection of war materials, that activity was but a brief interlude in a larger 
program. The records were usually stored away and, according to replies 
received from numerous states, they have not yet been inventoried. There is 
some evidence to indicate that local historical activity was furthered somewhat 
by the collecting of war materials. One woman in Indiana testified that “Our 
part in the World War stimulated our interest in collecting historical data. 
The state historical commission insisted that we keep accurate account of 
our war activities, After the war we were urged to organize a county histori- 
cal society.”*" The establishment in Minnesota of the Wilkin County His- 
torical Society was occasioned by the launching of war records work in that 
locality.** On the other hand, it may be argued that progressive state societies 
would foster such local movements in any case and that cause and effect 
are easily confused. Some enthusiasm was aroused for local museums but it 
is doubtful whether any long-time results materialized beyond institutions 
already well established or without the impact of more weighty influences. 

American historiography on World War I has been concerned, from the 
scholarly standpoint, chiefly with foreign relations and economic problems 
national in scope, based upon official records of the Federal government.and 
personal material from surviving participants. Some research has been done 
on propaganda, church organizations and the war, freedom of speech, the 
conscientious objector, journalism, etc. and some important biographical 
studies have been published. The social aspects of the war, however, offer 
many opportunities for study, as suggested, for example, in Volume V of 
Mark Sullivan’s Our Times. The official printed sources of the states contain 
valuable data which may serve as a clue to manuscript materials preserved 
through the war records activity described above. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of the United States in World War I, within certain common-sense 
limits, would be extremely useful to the scholar in his research and to the 
archivist in his study of war records, past and present. - 
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HISTORY AND ITS NEIGHBORS. By Edward Maslin Hulme, Professor of 
History, Emeritus, Stanford University. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1942. Pp. 197. $2.00.) 


In keeping with the title of this book the author has divided his work into 
two parts, to each of which he has given proper weight and proportion. Part one 
(124 pages) is devoted to a penetrating analysis of historical methodology. Here 
one travels over familiar ground—sources, external and internal criticism, and all 
the well-known techniques are presented—but not in the usual way. Instead of 
laboring the argument with detailed illustrations, so overpowering in erudition 
and confusing to the young student, Dr. Hulme has left the woods and trees be- 
hind and has led the reader into the open field of research. Principles and skills are 
not ignored, but they are viewed as the means to an end and not as the end in 
themselves. Nor does he give much attention to the moot question “Is history a 
science?” Thoroughness and accuracy, we are told, should be the aim of every 
scholar, and in this respect the historian is a scientist. But to talk “of history in 
any possible form as a science is a mere confusion of words and thoughts.” 

Those who in past years were required to wade through the ponderous pages 
of Bernheim’s Lehrbuch or even the less heavy work of Langlois and Seignobos 
will surely envy the opportunity now presented to beginners of enjoying the task 
of mastering the essentials of historical methodology. For Dr. Hulme practices 
what he preaches, and in the portrayal of his thesis he lives up to the standard that 
history is more an art than a science. “Brickmakers,” he writes, “are necessary; 
but even more necessary for an edifice of history is an architect. The collection of 
material is the beginning and not the end of the historian’s task.” Moreover, in 
respect to the collection of material the author firmly believes that history should 
not be a dull slave to the past. One should review the past for the sake of the 
present and guidance for the future. In other words, study the thoughts and deeds 
of yesterday that are of present interest and value. This restriction should not be 
interpreted in a mean or narrow manner. And, although the author does not ex- 
press it in so many words, he most certainly conveys the idea that each age should 
and will examine the past to meet its own needs, wants, and aspirations. Beyond 
that the historian should not go, for, while history is “the living past,” much of 
the latter is sheer debris and void of meaning. There may be some who will 
sharply express an opposite opinion, though the reviewer applauds the intelligence 
and courage of the author who argues that history should let “the dead past bury 
its dead.” 
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Part two (60 pages) of this stimulating volume tells of the “Neighbors of 
History.” Here one finds many helpful suggestions as to how the historian may 
profit from the experience and contribution of geology, biology, anthropology, the 
social sciences, and other allied fields. Teachers of historical methodology will 
find it decidedly worth while to let their students explore this section of the book. 
Finally, it may be noted that the volume closes with a selected list of references 
and a brief index. 


Syracuse University W. Freeman GALPIN 


MINOR HISTORICAL WRITINGS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Henry 
Charles ‘Lea. Edited by Arthur C. Howland. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 414. $3.50.) 


More than a generation has passed since Henry C. Lea ended his historical 
labors, but the intervening years have only served to establish his reputation as one 
of the great historians of our time. These assembled writings of his are therefore 
all the more welcome, even though only one of the essays in this little volume, 
“Witch Persecutions in Transalpine Europe,” has not been previously published. 
This is prefaced with an introduction by George L. Burr describing the circum- 
stances of its composition. The other articles include “all of his minor historical 
writings not later incorporated in his larger works” together with a miscellany of 
selected book reviews, discussions of public questions, and two youthful papers 
on scientific subjects. These articles were published at various times over the whole 
long period of Lea’s productivity, 1841-1909, most of them in periodicals not now 
easily accessible to the interested readers. Hence even the previously published 
articles also will be new to most students of Lea’s work. 

The editor, Arthur C. Howland, has not only discharged the normal duties of 
his office but has also indicated the relation of the material to Lea’s larger writings 
and, indeed, to the life of the author. These articles therefore illustrate, more 
vividly than any objective biography, the wide range of Lea's interests and ac- 
tivities. Publisher and businessman by vocation, he was also a keen student of 
literature, critical and creative, and a public-spirited citizen actively interested in 
municipal, state, and national affairs. Few persons familiar with his larger works 
would suspect Lea to have been the master of satire revealed in the “Bible View 
of Polygamy,” though they may be less surprised by his skill as a controversialist— 
an aptitude well exemplified in the essay entitled “Catholicism and Politics.” This 
series of essays will also cause many to realize for the first time how deep and 
genuine was his early interest in science, a field which might well have become his 
chief avocation had not illness prevented him from continuing it. But the reader 
who is curious to sample the full range of Lea's intellectual interests will no doubt 
be disappointed that the editor did not include any of the purely literary articles, 
to some twenty of which he alludes in the foreword. 

Lea's interest in the public affairs of his day has been mentioned in nearly all 
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the biographical sketches which his death occasioned. The present volume of 
studies may, however, startle others besides the reviewer to a fuller realization of 
how deeply his writings were affected by that concern, which seems to be some- 
what at variance with the general tenor of his presidential address—here re- 
printed—before the American Historical Association in 1903. In this Lea took 
issue with Lord Acton’s insistence upon the ethical as the highest function of the 
historian, but a careful reader will nevertheless notice a contrary point of view 
expressed in the article on “Spain’s Indian Policy.” In forwarding this article to 
the editor of the Yale Review in 1899, Lea described the subject as one “which I 
found full of interest and not without some lessons which might be profitably 
pondered by our people just now, if we are to inherit the Spanish colonies.” The 
article itself closes with the reflection: “The contrast between the kindliness which 
reigned at Madrid and the oppression which prevailed throughout the colonies 
illustrates the uselessness of legislation when its execution is committed to defec- 
tive and corrupt administration.” These statements raise a question as to the ex- 
tent to which even his larger works were animated by a desire to point out to 
those entrusted with the conduct of public affairs “the uselessness of legislation 
[and edicts] when its execution is committed to defective and corrupt adminis- 
tration.” In general, one wonders, as one reads these papers, whether after all the 
two friends, Lord Acton and Lea, were actually as far apart as the latter’s “Ethi- 
cal Values in History” would seem to indicate. 

This work is an interesting and essential addition to any collection of Lea’s 
writings. 


University of Minnesota A. C. Krey 


FRANCIS PARKMAN: HEROIC HISTORIAN. By Mason Wade, (New 
York: Viking Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 466. $4.50.) 


Or how many famous men’s biographies could 287 large, well-filled pages be 
devoted to the first twenty-three years of their lives? In this book there is a very 
definite division, as there was in Parkman’s life, between those first twenty-three 
years and the remaining forty-seven, which require only 161 pages of the biogra- 
phy. Action, energy, enthusiasm, physical courage, and the will to be and to do 
fill the first section. Endurance, moral and intellectual courage, and extraordinary 
patience constitute the second. These almost antithetical parts are knit together 
into one unique whole by the plan for Parkman's life, which at an almost unbe- 
lievably tender age formed itself into the guiding principle of his existence. 

That plan was that he should be the historian of the pre-Revolutionary story 
of the North American wilderness. Indians, explorers, fur traders, soldiers, and 
missionaries were to be the chief characters of his books. Hence his fascinating 
expeditions into the wildernesses to study these persons and their surroundings at 
first hand, in his native Massachusetts during his teens; then in the White Moun- 
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tains, Vermont, New York, and Maine; and finally in Canada, the Great Lakes 
area, and the Great West. They were never mere recreational jaunts, though ap- 
parently such; to him they were a definite preparatory course of study for the 
writing of his chef d’oeuvre. Fortunately he spent those early years to such ad- 
vantage that in the darkness which descended upon his prime he could rely on 
his memory for details of countryside, Indian life, flora and fauna, and pioneer 
characters with which to vitalize his historical writing. To have written those 
masterpieces at all would be a credit to any man; to have written them through 
others’ eyes and fingers, a few sentences a day or a week, with insomnia and a 
mysterious nervous affliction as an additional handicap, seems almost incredible. 
No wonder Mr. Wade uses the epithet “heroic historian” to characterize Parkman. 

Despite the very obvious division of the book into two dissimilar parts, Mr. 
Wade has written a superb biography of this first truly American historian. Un- 
doubtedly the first part is the author’s chief contribution, largely because Park- 
man’s own diaries furnished the data for the early years. The author has used 
them so skillfully that he has portrayed a young man whom no reader will ever 
forget. : 

The second part of the book, though lacking the color and incident of the 
first portion, has its own charm. It is difficult to create suspense and sustained in- 
terest by describing the details of writing such books as Parkman's classics; but 
one can arouse sympathy and admiration, as the author surely does, for writing 
books under the handicaps that Parkman bore with such fortitude; and one can 
discuss, with such evident appreciation as this author reveals, the topic of a Prot- 
estant historian's competence to write understandingly of French Canada's part 
in North American history. 

Indeed, the author reveals such warmth of sympathy, such complete under- 
standing, and such ripeness of judgment for his hero historian that it is hard to 
believe what he constantly reminds the reader, that he himself is a Catholic and 
frequently at variance with the views of Parkman the Puritan, the Brahmin, the 
patrician, 

Historians may criticize the biography for stressing so little the actual books 
produced by Parkman. Two chapters only go to them—his materials, his methods, 
his faults and virtues as a historian, and so forth. The reviewer feels that any 
shortcoming in that respect is more than counterbalanced by the author's clear-cut 
recognition that Parkman's view was correct—that one must first be a vibrant 
human being thrilling to the drama of history, expressing one’s scholarship 
through the physical effort of studying regions and conditions at first hand, find- 
ing one’s data in humanity and nature as well as in books and manuscripts, be- 
fore one can pretend to write history that is of the first order. 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lez Nure 
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WILLARD GIBBS. By Muriel Rukeyser. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1942. Pp. xi, 465. $3.50.) 


Tue material of this book falls into four major divisions: the family and per- 
sonal life of Willard Gibbs, his scientific work and its reception, the industrial 
consequences of that work, and the American setting that provided the back- 
ground of the Gibbs career. The approach of the author to her subject, suggested 
in the initial chapter entitled “On Presumption,” is the theory that, because both 
the poet and the theoretical scientist contribute to civilization through creative 
imagination, there is a kinship between them. It is a good point; in the creative 
imagination science and the humanities find their common origin. Miss Rukeyser’s 
idea is worth emphasizing in the middle period of the twentieth century when a 
tendency to excessive specialization emphasizes diversity in intellectual disciplines 
rather than the ultimate unity in the processes of human thought and appre- 
hension. 

The author’s problem, as she began her work, was to reconstruct the life and 
personality of a quiet and modest man whose outward career was singularly un- 
eventful but whose achievements in the realm of thought were so momentous as 
to give him rank with Newton. Gibbs must have experienced the excitement of 
an explorer who after a hard climb to a high lookout beholds in panorama be- 
fore him through dissolving mists a vast and rich domain which no man has seen 
before. Miss Rukeyser has attempted with some success to re-create this excitement. 
She says of his great paper “The Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Substances”: 


The principles it sets in view have opened up a world of process and specula- 
tion to which the door itself has barely been touched. Gibbs was one of those rare 
intellects which tower over art, over many kinds of conquest, as over science, from 
whom the human race receives its pictures of the world, and one such picture is 
contained in this paper. 


The passage borders on rhapsody, easily forgiven when evoked by such a cre- 
ative achievement as that of Gibbs. The sentences also suggest the mood of much 
of the book. 

In Gibbs, creative imagination worked under the iron discipline of mathe- 
matical logic. All scholarship requires discipline. Discipline does not distinguish 
the present work. The present reviewer makes no attempt to evaluate the Rukey- 
ser exposition of Gibbs’s science or his significance for industry: that appraisal may 
be found in the reviews in scientific journals by competent scientists. The pres- 
ent discussion deals with only two divisions of the work: the personal life of 
Willard Gibbs and his American setting. The book, when the American back- 
ground is considered, is a dazzling facade concealing a lack of substance within. 
The author has much to say about the antithesis of John Quincy Adams and 
Andrew Jackson and of Melville and Hawthorne. She has a climactic chapter 
entitled “Three Masters: Melville, Whitman, Gibbs.” Henry Adams and William 
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James appear much in her paragraphs. Why the author omitted from the list of 
Gibbs’s great creative contemporaries Winslow Homer, John La Farge, and Louis 
Sullivan is unexplained. They are no more irrelevant than Melville and Whitman. 
The book pretends to set forth an important social theory. The reviewer cannot 
discover in the volume any important contribution either to theory or to the 
understanding of the American scene. 

The author, partly because of the difficulties of her task, strives for the sensa- 
tional. It is impossible to make so simple an outward life as that of Gibbs suffi- 
ciently interesting to command any large numbers of readers. It is essentially 
sensationalism to set the modest Gibbs in the galaxy she has chosen; it is also 
sensationalism to affirm as elements of the character of her hero hesitancy border- 
ing on timorousness and a long loneliness. Bringing in another literary contem- 
porary, of whom probably Gibbs never heard, Miss Rukeyser remarks: “Her 
[Emily Dickinson’s] eager loneliness, her wish for death and burial, make her 
very close to Gibbs.” In another place the author adds: “We come to this still 
man with his touch of richness and death on the world.” A lonely man, with a 
wish for death and burial, moving hesitantly forward in a mad materialistic 
world is exciting. The excitement is enhanced by the fact that the same world 
rejected Melville and Whitman—though it did not reject Homer, La Farge, or 
Sullivan. Such romantic and ‘irresponsible writing does grave injustice to a great 
American. Miss Rukeyser’s book may well be the beginning of a Gibbs legend. 

To such criticisms the author might well retort: 


Why have not the students of the history of American civilization given us a 
portrait of this great figure? More than that of most Americans his work made 
the twentieth century what it is. The historian prides himself on discovering and 
evaluating the significant in social change. Such an omission is a singular lacuna 
in American historical scholarship. 


To such a charge the guild could only enter the plea nolle contendere. Miss 
Rukeyser’s distinction is that she has had the courage to undertake the hard task 
(namely, that of presenting Gibbs and the significance of his work) from which 
the trained historical scholars have drawn back. And she has swept their alibis 
aside by reminding them of the ultimate unity in the creative imagination of 
science and the humanities. 


Yale University Raru H. GABRIEL 


ANDREW D. WHITE AND THE MODERN UNIVERSITY. By Walter P. 
Rogers. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 259. $2.50.) 


Tue review of this book should undoubtedly have been assigned to some out- 
standing scholar in the field of the history of higher education in America. But 
this is a field little cultivated in America despite excellent volumes concentrating 
on some one institution. In default of an indicated choice among possible re- 
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viewers it is written by one who never knew Andrew D, White personally and 
never had anything but a speaking acquaintance with Cornell University, but by 
one who owes a great debt to President White, based on his almost scholarly writ- 
ings and his exasperated militancy in behalf of the causes, educational or civic, 
that he espoused. That debt was partly paid by initiating what Mr. White made 
permanent, a history prize at his alma mater bearing his name. It would be more 
fully paid if the writer could agree with the author’s last paragraph, which ends, 
after summarizing educational changes in college curricula since 1870, with the 
sentence, “This is the legacy of Andrew D. White to the twentieth century.” With 
the best will in the world the reviewer cannot underwrite that judgment either on 
the basis of his own knowledge or the evidence this volume presents when care- 
fully read. Education has had its germinative thinkers from Plato to John Dewey, 
but it has had few who combined a profound and revolutionizing philosophy of 
education with the administrative ability to embody their ideas in a great univer- 
sity whose name led all the rest even for two decades in America. White was 
anything but a philosopher and by his own statement disliked every phase of 
university administration, which is not an unhealthy state of mind for the uni- 
versity itself. Heaven help the university with a president who revels in the de- 
tails that keep a university going but leave no time for determining the direction 
in which it is headed. 

Do not misunderstand me. This is a good book. Even if it might have been 
better, it has its place in the small number of studies in its field. This transition 
period in higher education after the Civil War needs more like it, and back of 
them stands the figure of Henry Tappan of Michigan. Within a year (1868-69) 
three great educational leaders were inaugurated as university presidents and out- 
lined their ideas in inaugural addresses at institutions they were founding or re- 
founding: Eliot at Harvard, White at Cornell, and Folwell (unmentioned in the 
volume) at Minnesota. A few years later (1872) Gilman became president of 
California, but like Folwell was too far on the cultural frontier until he started 
Johns Hopkins in 1876. It is interesting to compare their utterances. Folwell, a 
voice on the edge of the wilderness, had the greatest vision and like Tappan was 
in trouble as an administrator too far ahead of his times but outlived them and at 
ninety-seven saw a goodly part, but not all, of his dreams realized. Gilman by 
limitation to a timely objective is secure in his place. Eliot, the least scholarly but 
with the most driving force and the most smoothly functioning mind, and work- 
ing on three levels, secondary, college, and graduate and professional, gathered the 
most laurels. He did not, like White, Folwell, and Gilman, write his ideas on a 
blank sheet by founding an institution. He remade an ancient college into a 
modern university. 

Andrew D. White joined Ezra Cornell in building a great university that was 
both endowed and state supported in an area close to the heartland of denomina- 
tionally controlled higher education. The institution and the man were imme- 
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diately under fire. This gave White, a mian of wealth, conservative in his social 
views, a chance to fight vigorously as an educational radical—and he enjoyed a 
scrap with the educational obscurantism of his day. He fought the sectarian’s and 
classicist’s control of the curriculum in its weakening stronghold. This clash, ex- 
tending over a decade after Cornell was founded, put the man and the institution 
in the forefront. Its location, neither Eastern nor Western, and its dual character 
through private and public support gave White a role congenial to his tempera- 
ment. He played it well and deserves an even more extended biographical treat- 
ment than this volume can give. He deserves a place among educational leaders 
even though a broader comparative study would not show him so great an 
innovator as the author thinks. Mr. Rogers has broken ground by painstaking re- 
search on the central subject of such a biography. If he pursues the topic further 
he should seek to capture the personality of the man and bring him face to face 
with an audience that did not know him in the flesh. 
.G. S. F. 


PLANS FOR WORLD PEACE THROUGH SIX CENTURIES. By Sylvester 
John Hemleben, Head of the Department of History and Social Studies, School 
of Education, Fordham University. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1942. Pp. xiv, 227. $2.50.) 

Ar a time when the world finds itself engaged in the most destructive war in 
history it is not surprising that the output of peace literature should be on the 
increase. The famous treatise of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre appeared in its two- 
volume edition in 1713, the year that the disastrous wars of Louis XIV came to a 
close at Utrecht; the Holy Alliance of Alexander I was published in September, 
1815, at a moment of high hope in ridding Europe of the Napoleonic scourge; 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations was unanimously adopted on April 
28, 1919, two months in advance of the signing of the treaty which was to end 
wars for all time. Wars do quite naturally give birth to plans for peace, and the 
present hour is witnessing the first crop of schemes and devices which thoughtful 
men are now framing for the peace which is to come. 

Professor Hemleben’s volume presents the reader with no new remedy for this 
very old human disease. Rather, it is a bird’s eye view of projects envisioned and 
composed from the day when Pierre Dubois wrote his De Recuperatione Terre 
Sancte, sometime between 1305 and 1307, and the adoption of the League of 
Nations Covenant in 1919. Within the compass of 194 pages the author makes a 
rapid survey of the leading plans devised for world peace and gives a succinct 
account of their principal provisions. He allows himself little room for comment 
or analysis—in fact too little to the mind of this reviewer. One should like to 
have seen his closing chapter of “Reflections” greatly lengthened for a critique of 
these various peace plans against the historical background of the period in which 
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they were produced. However, as a narrative which embodies the main essentials 
of the peace proposals of these six centuries, the work is of value and it should 
prove of worth to those who are interested in a comparative study of the schemes 
previously projected for the peace of the world. 

The study is carefully documented and the footnote references reveal wide 
reading. Occasionally, however, the reader’s curiosity is not satisfied by reference 
to a footnote which does not enlarge upon such an interesting speculation as, for 
example, that Henry IV’s Grand Design “was perhaps the basis of Alexander’s 
idea for a holy alliance” (p. 40), or that the Holy Alliance of Alexander “perhaps 
motivated Nicholas II to call the first international peace conference at The Hague 
in 1899” (p. 102). Likewise the reader has to await the last two pages before 
there is a mention of the necessity of the moral law as basic to the peaceful rela- 
tions between states. This point should have been stressed in narrating the failure 
of practically all the peace plans spoken of by Professor Hemleben throughout his 
preceding four chapters. In that connection it is strange to find Professor Hemleben 
citing Marriott without comment to the effect that Alexander Ps Holy Alliance 
was “the only practical attempt ever made to apply the principles of Christianity 
to the regulation of international politics” (p. 102). 

The volume is provided with an index and an extensive bibliography of peace 
literature which renders the bibliographical note in the introduction (p. xiii) 
somewhat superfluous. In the main Professor Hemleben has produced a serviceable 
study which can, if intelligently read, make the contribution for which the author 
modestly hopes in his preface. 


Catholic University of America Jonn Tracy ELLis 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY: A STUDY IN THE POLITICS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION. By the Right Honourable Sir Halford J. Mackinder. 
Introduction by Edward Mead Earle. Foreword by Major George Fielding 
Eliot. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1942. Pp. xxvi, 219. $1.90.) 


Tue American Historical Review has never before, perhaps, accorded a single 
volume—a slender one at that—the recognition implicit in two reviews presented 
two decades apart. This book first appeared in 1919 and was discussed by Fred- 
erick J. Teggart in the January, 1920, issue. In 1942 the book reappeared without, 
alteration of the main text, slightly enlarged by addition of a brief note to the re- 
issue by the author and by the foreword and introduction. This raises the question: 
why should Democratic Ideals and Reality be reissued and re-reviewed? 

The answer is found in the fact that this book about the dynamics of history 
has itself proved a dynamic force. Karl Haushofer, the high priest of German 
“geopolitics,” on which the Hitlerian conquests were projected, has stressed 
Mackinder in making his acknowledgments .of the sources of his ideas. Mr. 
Teggart, writing as a true democrat in the hopeful days of the newborn League 
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of Nations, found the book important to all students of history and politics but 
regretted that instead of “making a permanent contribution to knowledge” 
Mackinder employed his geographical and political data “in support of a political 
philosophy that appears to be out of harmony with the most hopeful tendencies 
of our times” (Am. Hist. Rev, XXV, 259). A generation later Mr. Earle opines 
that Mackinder has had no less historic influence than Mahan and is the more 
important of the two for understanding “the political dynamics of our world” 
(Democratic Ideals and Reality, p. xxi). Sir Halford, for his part, has been led, by 
long study of geography and politics, to conclude that democracies must learn to 
think of resources and manpower in strategic terms or they cannot survive. So, 
after the previous war and during that of the present, he has undertaken to im- 
prove the chances of a permanent peace along democratic lines by pointing out 
the forces he considers likely to undermine democracy. 

Broad-based landpower, aided by technological advance, is likely to be able to 
outflank seapower, according to Mackinder; and the landpower with the broadest 
base would be that which won control of both East Europe and the wide, adjoin- 
ing area of Asia, which he labels the “Heartland.” 


“Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island 
Who rules the World-Island commands the World” (p. 150). 


The World-Island is defined as Europe, Asia, and Africa, which, with the closely 
adjacent islands, altogether includes fifteen sixteenths of the world’s population. 
The unlettered and submissive qualities of the populations of the Heartland must 
make its government autocratic; and, once it is united as a single power, democ- 
racies on the outer borders of Europe and on the lesser “island” of the Americas 
could not survive. Ergo, the democracies must forestall single control of the 
Heartland. Two things they must do particularly. They must establish between 
Russia and Germany a middle tier of seven, permanent, independent states. They 
must gradually abandon extreme specialization and imperialism, with their de- 
pendence on control of world markets, and must substitute a balanced self- 
sufficiency in each community and peaceful federation as between communities. 
Thereby would the opportunity for self-development at home divert the ambi- 
tious from schemes of conquest abroad. Thereby could be preserved that steady 
production which is the fundamental reality on which civilization rests. By thus 
utilizing the realities could they preserve the ideal of democratic self-control. 

The present violent disagreement among historians and political scientists over 
Mackinder and geopolitics varies somewhat with the fortunes of war. The scoffers 
assert that natural human resistance to outside control, the weakness of sheer 
bigness, and the superior mechanical ability fostered among the democracies 
permanently obstruct global conquest; an outstanding denial of geopolitical threat 
has just appeared in Hans Weigert’s Generals and Geographers: The Twilight of 
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Geopolitics. On the other hand, those who take geopolitics and Mackinder seriously 
see each assault upon democracy—from Philip II through Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
William Hohenzollern, and Hitler—coming nearer to success. Mackinder sympa- 
thetically observes, “Democracy refuses to think strategically unless and until 
compelled to do so for purposes of defense. . . . Democracy implies rule by consent 
of the average citizen, who does not view things from the hilltops, for he must be 
at his work in the fertile plains” (pp. 24, 25). 
Does this, then, place a special responsibility on the historians? 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NicHors 


BARRIERS DOWN: THE STORY OF THE NEWS AGENCY EPOCH. 
By Kent Cooper. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1942. Pp. x, 324. $3.00.) 


Tue barriers, in Mr. Cooper's meaning, are those against the free flow of 
unbiased news throughout the world. But the barriers are not down today, nor is 
he able to show that his own long and sturdy fight to break through them had 
more than brief success, already brushed aside by the impact of the second World 
War. What he has done, however, is to pose again the great problem of open and 
practical news channels left unsolved by the peace treaty makers of the first World 
War. He sees that the new peacemakers must find the answer if the nations are to 
be assured of full, friendly, and undistorted exchange of news. 

The first World War shaped Mr. Cooper's career. As a junior executive of the 
Associated Press there came to his desk in 1914 a cable from the newspaper 
La Nacion at Buenos Aires, asking for the daily texts of German official com- 
muniqués. Here, seemingly, was the chance to get a new client. He went to 
Melville Stone, founder and head of the A.P., to get permission to start the 
service. Then he learned that the A.P. was bound by contract with the Havas 
news agency of France not to go into South America. The same restrictions held, 
through Reuters, for the major part of the British Empire. 

In this instance the United Press, young and struggling but free from inter- 
national contracts, met Le Nacion's request. Havas, not liking this outcome, 
granted an exception to the A.P. for a Buenos Aires service. More important, the 
A.P. and the U.P. did not seize upon this situation as an excuse for cut-throat 
competition with each other in South America but began to work together in 
opposing the European news agency monopolies. 

In the A.P. effort to break away from the bonds of Reuters and Havas, Cooper 
continued to be the driving force. In 1925 he became the general manager of the 
A.P., and in 1927 the organization announced that it meant to terminate the 
“four-party treaty”—A.P., Reuters, Havas, and Wolff—unless it were revised. 

It was not until 1934 that a new contract was reached, giving the A.P. a free 
hand “to serve newspapers and news agencies wherever it chose.” Reuters, before 
agreeing, put up a hard fight. Quickly it offered the United Press the contract 
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position the A.P. had held. To the honor of the American standard of news han- 
dling the U.P. did not listen. Instead, early in 1934, the A.P. and the U.P. signed 
a pact not to make a contract with any European agency to the exclusion of the 
other nor to have relations with any agency which refused to serve them both. 

Now the future for free news promised well, Mr. Cooper was convinced. Yet, 
writing in 1942, he was realist enough to comprehend that the promise had not 
been fulfilled and that a new start will have to be made. He realizes, although 
reluctantly, that aid from the larger powers of government also will be necessary. 
He perceives, too, that wars themselves have brought our government into the 
news picture. In both the first and the present World Wars, he admits, govern- 
ment was obliged to distribute its news because the news agencies were not ade- 
quate for the work. In his words, “Wilson was left to his own devices in the 
spreading of American propaganda abroad. His ‘Committee on Public Infor- 
mation’ under George Creel was created to do the job.” As example of the 
committee's activity he cited the establishment of a news service to China, dis- 
tributing to nearly three hundred vernacular papers'a report over the wireless. 
In the second World War the “Office of “War Information” of the government 
carries on the function of giving American news to all the world. 

It is evident that channels of communication have been widened by the govern- 
ment’s operations. Secing this fact, it is natural for Mr. Cooper to wonder how 
these channels best can be utilized after the war. He advances no concrete plan, 
however, contenting himself with the generality that any peace should “guarantee 
freedom of the press throughout the world as we know it.” Under these circum- 
stances may one also be permitted to wonder if presently the news agencies will 
not ask the government to bear part of the cost of providing channels so that 
the word rates of news can be much lowered. Such could be the direction of Mr. 
Cooper’s not fully expressed desire. 


New York City Encar G. Sisson 


NEWPORT TOWER. By Philip Ainsworth Means. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1942. Pp. xxi, 344. $5.00.) 


Unt a more comprehensive demonstration of the techniques of special 
pleading comes to hand, the treatise of Philip. Ainsworth Means on the Newport 
Tower will be a “must” in classrooms where college students are inducted into 
the art of historical exposition. It has everything about nothing. Starting with an 
object of no apparent use or importance, about which a succession of ill-informed 
imaginations have cast a spell of visionary grandeur, Mr. Means has envisioned 
a new paragraph for future writers of American history manuals. He provides 
a filling for the awkward gap between Leif Ericsson and Christopher Columbus. 

Mr. Means grew interested in the tower after reading a paper by Dr. F. J. 
Allen, an Englishman who had “visited to [sic] the Newport Tower” in 1880, 
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„and subsequently Mr. Means began photographing all the round churches he 


could find in Europe. He found nothing new to connect Leif Ericsson with 
Newport, but European travel furnished him with an unspoiled lead. When 
King Magnus the Barefoot of Norway died in 1103, things happened according 
to custom: one of his sons took the throne; another died as soon as he was old 
enough to take an interest in things; Sigurd, the third son, went on pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem “fired by his own religious zeal,” according to Mr. Means, who 
worships at the shrine of independent thinking. In the Holy Land the pilgrims 
were profoundly impressed by the round Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Hurrying 
home overland it stands to reason that the travelers would have stopped to 
examine all the other round churches on their way. When King Sigurd had Eric 
Gnupsson made bishop of Greenland in 1112, this must mean that the two had 
knelt together in the round church at Jerusalem. There is no telling who will be 
the next college professor to join the most erudite of columnists on the Means’s 
bandwagon to proclaim his conversion to a belief in “the fairness, honesty, and 
decent humility of one who has undergone an intellectual experience.” 

Mr. Means then develops the possibility that Bishop Eric made one or perhaps 
two trips to Greenland, probably with the intent of strengthening the Christianity 
already existing in Vinland. “In view of this possibility it is a fair conjecture 
that the missionary Bishop Eric built in Vinland a modest little church, inspired 
by those which he had seen ... even in the Holy Land.” Mr, Means gives as 
proof that “Vinland was still a “going concern’” the much-discussed Kensington 
Rune Stone and declares without apology, “the Kensington inscription és authentic 
as of 1362.” And Mr. Means arrives at this final conclusion: “I suggest the exist- 
ence of a long-lasting Norse settlement in America. I further suggest that the 
round church at Newport was one of its holiest places.” 

Mr. Means's treatise gets a third of its bulk from restatements of the opinions 
of earlier writers, with characterizations that tell the side of the Norsemen question 
taken by each writer, Palfrey is “superficially plausible”; Bancroft has “a closed 
mind”; Winsor displayed “intellectual laziness”; John Fiske is “a great historian 
without thinking independently”; Brigham, “learned and valued,” is a unique 
exception to the rule that those who do not agree must be excoriated. 

The author gives chapters to “Some Truths—Unpalatable to Arnoldists” 
and “Coffin Nails for the Arnold Theory.” The “Arnoldists,” for whom he con- 
serves his most scathing contempt, are those who have failed to perceive that 


` when Governor Benedict Arnold in 1677 wrote in his will “my Stone-built Wind- 


Milln,” he meant that he had put the windmill on top of an ancient stone tower 
that had long stood on his land. Mr. Means glosses the will in the true spirit of 
medieval scholarship by producing a letter from the governor to his wife begging 
her to “let no one start any rumor, centuries hence, that I built yon olde stone 
Tower in which I have of late contrived my Wind-Milln.” 

There is no unmistakable proof that Governor -Arnold built his stone mill 
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shortly after 1675, when a storm destroyed the only mill in town. The “Arnold- 
ists” who persist in thinking that this is the reasonable interpretation of the 
statement in his will are sprayed by Mr. Means with a notable assortment of 
vituperation. “Lie” occurs a score of times and “false” as often; other offenders 
are decorated with “a fabric whose warp is folly and whose weft is prejudice” or 
“dead as mutton,” as well as baseless, preposterous, gullible or mendacious, absurd, 
fantastic, fraud, rubbish, lost in the fog, inconceivable, vague and uninformed, 
nonsense, nonsensical, exploded. These are some of the comments that illuminate 
the author’s “fairness, honesty, and decent humility.” 


Charles River, Massachusetts Grorce P. WInsHIP 


THE GAEL FARES FORTH: THE ROMANTIC STORY OF WAIPU AND 
HER SISTER SETTLEMENTS. By N. R. McKenzie. With an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand. (Wellington, 
New Zealand: Whitcombe and Tombs. 1942. Pp. xi, 320. 155.) 


In 1817 Norman McLeod led a group of Scottish Highlanders to Nova Scotia. 
They were for the most part men of substance and standing. The “Highland 
Clearances” after Culloden were not the direct cause of their migration, but the 
economic difficulties of the time were doubtless a contributing factor. McLeod was 
a graduate of Aberdeen, trained for the ministry; but the Established church of 
Scotland was at a low ebb, and McLeod did not seek at home the ordination 
which he later accepted from an American Presbytery. Acceptance was in fact 
possible only in absentia for such a resolute and independent spirit. He said him- 

„self that he could never brook ecclesiastical discipline. 

Having led substantial numbers of his clansmen first to Pictou and then to 
St. Ann’s, he ministered and taught, while setting an example of frugal, indus- 
trious, and efficient farming. The Highlanders left their mark on Nova Scotia, 
in its standards of education as in its economic efficiency. But after thirty years a 
son of McLeod sent word of fresh opportunity in Australia. After much delibera- 
tion and calculation Norman McLeod, though no longer young, set forth again 
and many of his more substantial people followed their patriarch. They built their 
own ships (one of them only 107 tons), rigged, and equipped them for the long 
voyage round the Cape. South Australia they found already too occupied for their 
taste. Melbourne, in the throes of the first gold-rush boom, gave them oppor- 
tunities of employment; but between 1851 and 1856 six shiploads and numerous 
stragglers came finally to settle at Waipu, in the peninsula just north of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

The tale of this Highland community, many of the people at first speaking 
only the Gaelic, is a tale of sober virtues and endurance. New Zealand has many 
such stories of high-principled, hard-working group settlements held together by 
religious teaching and neighborhood ties. The Waipu settlers carved farms out 
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of the virgin kauri forest, exploited the timber and kauri gum, and for a time 
built ships. Gradually they became men of substance and power as they had 
always been men of integrity. Out of this little community have come many of 
New Zealand’s famous men, but in the long list men of the sea, the church, and 
the school are pre-eminent. 

The volume in: which Mr. McKenzie tells this story of Highland’ courage 
and fortitude is a work of filial piety. The author is himself a son of Waipu, a 
descendant of the original immigrants, and, like his father, a teacher of distinction. 
He has chosen to let the story tell itself in large part from letters, records, and 
reminiscences. The volume that results will be cherished on many a family shelf; 
but even for the outsider it is a fine tale, soberly told in the spirit of the men and 
women whose adventures it records. There are no purple passages of eulogy or 
exaggeration; adjectives are sparingly used; but a quiet, justified pride runs 
through the book. These were the men and women who made the British Com- 
monwealth the enduring and stable organism it is today, and their descendants 
do right to be proud of them and to honor their memory. 

There is a small slip on page 133, where the depreciation of the New Zealand 
exchange is given as 25 instead of 20 per cent, a common error derived from the 
method of quoting the rate as £125 N.Z. to £100 stg., but one against which 
readers unfamiliar with the British currencies ought perhaps to be warned. 


New York City J. B. CONDLIFFE 


THE NEAR EAST: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS. By Count Carlo Sforza, 
Former Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs; H. 4. R. Gibb, Laudian Professor 
of Arabic, Oxford University; Salo W. Baron, Professor of Jewish History, 
Literature, and Institutions, Columbia University; Charles K. Webster, Pro- 
fessor of International History, London School of Economics; Quincy Wright, 
Professor of International Law, University of Chicago. Philip W. Ireland, 
Editor. [Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 1942.] (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 266. $2.50.) 


Tus book is a timely and valuable contribution in view of the fact that the 
Near East is once more playing its historical strategic role in a global war. 

Count Sforza presents several enlightening anecdotes from his long diplomatic 
career. He “pulls no punches” in his condemnation of the policy adopted by the 

. Western powers in-the Near East and stresses the point that in spite of that policy 
an ‘Arab awakening in all spheres of life is already on the march. Unfortunately 
the materials of this lecture suffer from a lack of integration. 

In his first lecture Professor Gibb succeeds in presenting, with penetrating in- 
sight, an analysis of the major trends of social change in the Near East. His 
contrast of social change in Turkey with that among the Arabs is illuminating, 
and so is his discussion of the factors responsible for the “uneven distribution” 
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of social changes in that area. In his second lecture, “The Future for Arab 
Unity,” Professor Gibb recognizes the existence of regional differences in the 
Arab world, yet emphasizes the greater unity underlying them. He believes in the 
future development of an Arab nation in co-operation with the United Nations, 
probably taking the form of regional organization as a starting base for a later 
federation. 

Professor Baron deals with the Palestine controversy. According to him the 
basic claim of the Arabs rests on their long settlement there. On the other hand, 
he states, the Jews, among other claims, have an equally valid historical one. 
After revealing the inadequate handling of the problem to date, Professor Baron 
presents a tentative solution, which is substantially in agreement with that of 
Professor Gibb. 

Professor Webster presents a thorough discussion of British imperial policy 
and shows how it is changing under the impact of war. He points out that the 
application of the principles of self-determination and democracy was hindered 
by imperial officials who did not have much faith in them. He defends British 
policy in the Near East on the ground that it was the best possible under the 
circumstances. 

Professor Wright gives a comprehensive and masterly analysis of future’ 
prospects for the Near East, discussing four pertinent factors that hold its destiny. 
Under the first factor the author includes outcome of the present struggle, the 
spirit of nationalism, and religion. By the second factor he refers to the basic and 
scientific liberal trends of Western civilization, which he believes have been 
operative in the Near East and will become increasingly so. Under the third factor 
a review is made of the beginnings and development of international institutions 
and principles and the extent to which they have been and may be applied in the 
Near East. Finally, the author analyzes, point by point, the possible effects of the 
Atlantic Charter as applied to the Arabs and neighboring peoples. 

The volume as a whole is, within its obvious limits, to be commended to both 
layman and specialist. 


University of Minnesota Arir I. Tannous 


AISHAH: THE BELOVED OF MOHAMMED, By Nabia Abbott, Assistant 
Professor of Islamic Studies, the Oriental Institute, the University of Chicago. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 230. $2.50.) 

Tns is the first biography in English of the first lady of Islam. It is fitting 
that it should come from the pen of a scholar who is herself a lady. Professor 
Abbott’s painstaking efforts have resulted in a readable story of a very colorful 
personality. It is, however, clear that the book was not intended for specialists, 
since it offers no new fact or novel interpretation. It does, nevertheless, succeed 
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in reconstructing from an enormous mass of material the life story of Aishah, the 
beloved wife of Mohammed. 

The book falls naturally into three parts. The first treats of Aishah as the 
favorite wife of Mohammed and ends with the death of the prophet. A vivid 
picture of Mohammed’s harem is painted. Too much of the atmosphere of a 
modern university, with its faculty rivalries and the jealousies of faculty wives, 
seems to dominate the mind of the author and, in turn, leaves its mark upon her 
reconstruction and interpretation of life among the early Moslem community of 
Medina. The second part dwells upon the life of Aishah from the death of 
Mohammed to the time of her retirement from public life following the Battle 
of the Camel. This is the most fruitful period in the life of this fascinating 
woman; likewise it is the best part of the book. The third deals with Aishah’s 
remaining years until her death in a.v. 678, forty-six years after the death of her 
husband. Far from being a period of retirement, this period finds Aishah still 
intriguing, though indeed she now resembles the superannuated moving-picture 
star. 

As a work of biography this book is indeed excellent despite the tendency of 
the author to accept as history the greater part of the hadith. As a book designed 
.for the cultured laymen it suffers from too many proper names. It therefore be- 
comes a little tiresome. This, however, does not diminish the value of the work 
or the painstaking efforts of the author in diving into the sea of Moslem tradition 
and salvaging for the readers a picture of a fascinating woman, intensely human. 
The impression which lingers in the mind of the reader is that of an Aishah 
who was a pampered child, a petulant wife, and a frustrated widow. It is a pity 
Aishah did not die in the Battle of the Camel. 


Princeton University Nasim Amin Faris 


Ancient and Medieval History 


EXCAVATIONS AT DEIR EL BAHRI, 1911-1931. By H. E. Winlock. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. xi, 235. $5.00.) 


Tue material in this book is a reprint, with some re-editing, of reports of these 
excavations which appeared in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
during the course of the excavations from 1911 to 1931. The reasons for reprinting 
these reports are set forth in the preface. The Bulletin is not generally available 
to the ordinary public; the material is scattered throughout nearly thirty years’ 
issues of the Bulletin; some improvements have been made in the text, such as 
the modernized spelling of Egyptian names, the correction of errors, and the 
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elimination of repetitions made necessary by the serial publication of the reports. 

In the first place the reviewer is called upon to determine to what extent the 
reasons for republication are sound. It seems doubtful that any considerable 
number of the “ordinary public” will read the reports even in this improved form. 
For, although they are well written, with a charm and maturity of scholarship 
showing through every page, they are still annual reports and, as a book, there is 
lacking a unity and a dramatic quality which many readers would desire. For 
the well-educated reader, whether specialist or not, the book is precisely the 
kind of work that would have a great appeal. Technical jargon and the minutiae 
of archaeology are reduced to a minimum, and there is throughout a human 
interest and a personal touch which are altogether charming. Moreover, the 
ninety-six plates at the end of the book are some of the best photographic 
reproductions the reviewer has ever seen. They are clear, sharp, well posed, and 
excellent in every respect. The short index is little more than an index of proper 
names. 

The final answer to the question “Is republication justified?” can be given 
only in the light of the general and specific significance of these excavations. 
What have they added to the knowledge of the specialist and to the understanding 
of the well-informed reader? 

During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries Edouard Naville 
excavated the great temples of Deir-el-Bahri, the region of tombs and mortuary 
temples near Thebes which has yielded many important remains from the time 
of the middle kingdom and early empire. The present work was concerned with 
digging out many corners and pockets that had been neglected, and much valu- 
able material in the way of statues and fragments from the time of Hat-Shepsut 
and Thothmes II was found. The great part of the work consisted, however, of 
the uncovering of a great many tombs and burials, the most significant of them 
being those from the period of the late eleventh and twelfth dynasties (ca. 2000). 
It seems to this reviewer that the lasting significance of these excavations will 
consist in the knowledge gained about the life, death, and physical types of the 
people of Egypt, especially in the middle kingdom period. Much was unknown 
of that period before these excavations, and much is still unknown. But from this 
age, when most of the handicrafts and manual arts reached a very high level of 
development, we now know a great deal about the daily life of the people. In the 
last analysis it has never been the political history of ancient Egypt that has made 
such powerful impact upon modern history and scholarship. It has rather been 
the great wealth of objects, scenes, implements, etc., which has enabled us to re- 
construct with such completeness the whole pattern of life, outlook, and pre- 
occupations of people in that time. One illustration of the type of material referred 
to may be taken from the work under review. In 1919 the Metropolitan expedition 
uncovered intact the tomb of Meket-Re, a chancellor and steward of the royal 
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palace (Dyn. XI). Here, untouched since the time of burial, was a small chamber 
with a large series of models of animals, servants, boats, gardens, and all the other 
implements and objects of everyday life. For no other culture do we have such 
concrete and impressive evidence for daily life as from such collections found in 
Egypt. Moreover, the meticulous study made of all details, the attempt to deter- 
mine both how and why things were done as they were, these are lasting results 
of Winlock’s work. One would like to present other such illustrations as the one 
above—another is the tomb of soldiers slain in war, with their abrasions, wounds, 
and arrows still in place in their bodies. But there is a great wealth of such 
material in the book. The remains of a colossal structure will strike the tourist 
with wonder and amazement and will attract financial support for archaeological 
work, But material such as is described here tells us more about the people, their 
life, and their society than the ruin of some mighty project of a ruler. 


University of Missouri Tuomas A. Brapy 


KOUROI: A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK 
KOUROS FROM THE LATE SEVENTH TO THE EARLY FIFTH 
CENTURY B.C, By Gisela M. A. Richter, with the co-operation of Irma A. 
Richter. Two hundred and eight photographs by Gerard M. Young. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1942. Pp. xxi, 428. $15.00.) 


Tue kouroi to which this study is devoted are the nude male standing statues 
of the archaic period of Greek sculpture. They represented in some cases a god or 
hero and in others a victorious athlete. Some served as dedications in sanctuaries 
while others were sepulchral monuments. The author of the book, whose com- 
petence in Greek sculpture is everywhere recognized, presents a detailed analysis 
of these statues as an aid to a more intimate appreciation of them and of their 
development toward naturalism. On the basis of style the development is traced 
from the earliest appearance of the type in the last quarter of the seventh century 
to the first quarter of the fifth, when statuary in Greece ceased to observe the 
convention of frontality. Preliminary chapters discuss the type, the influences which 
shaped it, the materials used, a summary of anatomical details, etc. These are 
followed by a systematic examination of the statues which is based for the most 
part on the author’s study of the monuments themselves. The Rouroi fall into six 
chronologically successive groups which were produced during periods ranging 
from fifteen to thirty years. Each of these groups is preceded by a general dis- 
cussion of its period. The analysis of each statue begins with the head and its 
details—skull, ear, eye, nose, mouth, hair—and then continues with the neck, 
torso, arm, hand, leg, foot, and foot-plinth. This part of the book is dull reading 
except for the specialist who will find the close analysis of great help in the 
assignment of newly discovered Xouroi to their place in the history of the type. 
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The author has wisely refrained from an attempt to constitute'schools, but a map 
showing the provenance of the statues would be instructive. 

One may doubt that the sculptor of the early period deliberately sought “a 
solid harmonious structure in which essentials were generalized into expressive 
patterns” (p. 60). He had rather a memory picture of the male form and with it 
sought to express an idea, not a pattern. The kouros of the Metropolitan Museum 
may not be cited as evidence of harmonious structure when its proportions are 
abnormal. The forward inclination of this statue is a posture secondary to that of 
the kouros of Thasos, the back of which retains the verticality of the face of the 
rectangular block from which the figure was carved. The reviewer cannot agree 
with the appraisal of the Berlin Rore as a masterpiece. The statue simply corrupts 
our vision of the antique. 

These are marginalia on a volume of large value. One must be grateful to the 
author for assembling the ouroi and establishing their stylistic sequence. Even one 
who does no more than compare the statues in the fine plates will realize the 
fundamental fact that the idealism of Greek art in the fifth century was a rapidly 
achieved perfection of the typical. 


Princeton University Grorcr W. ELDERKIN 


THE LOCAL HISTORIANS OF ATTICA. By Lionel Pearson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Classics, Stanford University. [Philological Monographs, published 
by the American Philological Association, Number XI, edited by T. Robert 
S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College.] (Philadelphia: American Philological 
Association. 1942. Pp. xii, 167. $2.25.) 


Prarson’s book, originally a dissertation accepted at Yale University, shares 
with its predecessor, Early Ionian Historians (Oxford University Press, 1939), 
the merit of presenting for the first time a detailed and yet comprehensive study 
of an important group of Greek historians. It is divided into seven chapters: 
“The Atthis of Hellanicus,” “The Place of Thucydides in the Tradition,” “The 
Successors of Thucydides,” “The Earlier Atthidographers,” “Ephorus, Theo- 

- pompus, and Aristotle,” “Philochorus and Ister,” and “The Atthis Tradition.” 

‘The author is fully aware of the uncertainties involved in dealing with frag- 
ments, and no one can be more willing to approve of this attitude of caution 
than this reviewer. Its danger is, however, that it may lead to a kind of agnosti- 
cism which refuses to take up any problem of real difficulty. After reading 
Pearson’s book I might be allowed to reassert some facts which can be established 
with a reasonable amount of confidence. 

In view of the consideration given to the problem of the influence of the so- 
called Atthis tradition on other historians, particularly Thucydides, one is 
astonished to find no treatment of the history of Athens which Herodotus in- 
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corporated in his work. It was this history of Athens which undoubtedly served 
as a source for Hellanicus and his successérs and which admittedly was used and 
corrected by Thucydides in his famous digressions on Cylon (I, 126) and the 
assassination of Hipparchus (VI, 54-59). Accordingly, Pearson’s remark (p. 29) 
“But in his general preference for digressions about Athenian matters he [scil. 
Thucydides] shows an affinity to Hellanicus rather than to Herodotus” is un- 
tenable, and in fact in the whole chapter on Thucydides the importance of 
Hellanicus’ Azthis for Thucydides is largely overrated. 

Pearson’s handling of the problem of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus is also 
disappointing, especially his ineffectual protests against De Sanctis’ identification 
of this work with the Azthis of Androtion (p. 85£.). The fragment of Androtion 
discovered by Usener (cf. H. Bloch, Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. 1, 1940, 
p. 329f.), which Pearson seems to have overlooked, must be brought into the pic- 
ture in this connection as well as in the discussion of the arrangement of Andro- 
tion’s ÁAtthis, since it proves definitely that this arrangement was annalistic 
(against Pearson’s doubts, pp. 79f., 85, 121). 

Although Pearson recognizes the existence of a “chronological system” fol- 
lowed by Aristotle in the historical section of the Constitution of Athens (p. 103f.) 
and admits that Aristotle probably knew the 4Azthis of Androtion (pp. 82-84, 
99), he questions the only feasible solution, namely, that this chronological 
system is that of an Azthis, whether Androtion’s or somebody else's. The same 
lack of consistency occurs in his treatment of the Chronicle of Athens as a col- 
lective unit. He.denies the existence of an Atthis tradition in the sense of an 
established historical tradition (p. 145); a few pages later he concedes “that in 
some of the lean years, when there was little to be recorded, he [scil. Philo- 
chorus] could do nothing except reproduce what earlier writers had said” 
(p. 161). He refers specifically (pp. 161, 128f.) to the almost identical reports of 
Androtion and Philochorus on the dispute over the boundaries of the sacred 
Orgas in the Megarid in 350/349 B.c., which is, incidentally, not a “lean year.” 
Indeed, Pearson’s theory of “lean years” in general cannot be proved. It is there- 
fore clear that, with the possible exception of the mythical period, the main body 
of historical information remained essentially the same, in spite of all personal 
contributions to that tradition by the individual atthidographers. With the help 
of their fragments augmented by the anonymous material we can attempt, 
in Jacoby’s words (Fragm. der Griech. Historiker, UI, A, 1940, p. 8*), to recon- 
struct, not, to be sure, the works of the individual Atthidographers but the Azthis, 
the Chronicle of Athens, a task not in the-realm of Pearson’s book, and yet to be 
undertaken when Jacoby’s eagerly awaited new edition of The Historians of 
Ancient Athens is published. 


Harvard Universit Hersert BLocH 
y 
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PAPYRI IN THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY COLLECTIONS. Edited 
with Notes by Allan Chester Johnson and Sidney Pullman Goodrich. Volume 
HI. [Princeton University Studies in Papyrology, No. 4.] (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 124. $3.00.) 


Tuis volume, which completes the publication of the Princeton papyri, con- 
tains eighty-four miscellaneous pieces (Nos. 108-91), all, with one or two possible 
exceptions, dating from the period of Roman and Byzantine rule in Egypt (30 
B.C-641 A.D,). There are eight or nine literary pieces, including the inevitable 
Iliad fragments, three scraps from a parchment codex of Xenophon’s Hellenica, 
and a small fragment from Isocrates? Antidosis. The remainder are public and 
private documents of familiar types (petitions, tax receipts, contracts, letters, etc.), 
most of them also in more or less fragmentary condition. No. 143, a brief receipt 
for payment of a debt, is a welcome addition to the small group of extant Latin 
papyri. The most important of the documents, however, is No. 151 (fourth 
century), in which one Aurelius Dioscurus offers to rent two female slaves for one 
year at a rental of six artabs of wheat. The slaves are termed athanatoi, “death- 
less,” which means that if they should die (or, presumably, be lost in any other 
way) during the term of the lease, the loss would have to be made good by the 
lessee. Thus far there is nothing extraordinary in the contract; the next clause, 
however, is unprecedented in the papyri. The editors understand it as providing 
that any offspring of the slaves born during the period of the lease were to become 
the property of the lessee instead of the lessor, to whom they would normally be- 
long under Roman law. It seems to me, however, that the clause in question may 
mean merely that the lessee was to pay the costs of rearing the offspring during 
the period of the lease, after which the infants were to return, together with their 
mothers, to the owner. It is difficult to be certain, because the papyrus breaks off 
at precisely this crucial point, leaving the text incomplete; but the interpretation 
here proposed would seem to be more in keeping with the general tenor of the 
contract as well as with the law. 

One or two other documents seem to be of more than immediate importance 
and may repay further study. The rest will interest only the specialists in papy- 
rology. It is possible to take issue with the editors on a number of small technical 
matters, but this is not the place for such details. 


New York City Naruratt Lewis 


THIS WAS CICERO: MODERN POLITICS IN A ROMAN TOGA. By H. ]. 
Haskell. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1942. Pp. viii, 406, xiii. $3.50.) 


Tuts book, written by an experienced editor and reporter, is an excellent 
popular account of the life of Cicero. The professional scholar, to be sure, will 
find nothing new in it; yet it is not for that reason unworthy of his attention. The 
author brings to his task that practical insight into politics which comes from 
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intimate observation; a style which, while journalistic, is never cheap; a judgment 
that is sound and fair in its estimate of Cicero and his contemporaries; and a 
knowledge that must have been the result of conscientious and intensive work 
with the sources and the modern literature. 

Since this book is written by a layman, it would be beside the point to list 
what few errors of fact (and they are few) are present. Some consideration, how- 
ever, of the use of analogy in historical writing is pertinent. The author very 
ingeniously draws a comparison between the Rome of Cicero and England in the 
eighteenth century. There is also present, sometimes expressed and always im- 
plied, a comparison between the last century of the Roman Republic and our own 
times. Now, it is of course true that in one sense human nature is always and 
everywhere the same and that there are elements which both ancient and modern 
societies have in common. But there are also differences, and sometimes these 
differences make all the difference. In the first place, Cicero’s Rome differs from 
the modern state in the nature and organization of property. In antiquity land, 
as a measure of wealth, never lost its primacy, and capital never became anony- 
mous. The devices which make the modern corporation definitive of the modern 
state—long-term loans, the public debt, public credit, and a token currency— 
were absent in ancient Rome. As a consequence the Roman publicani, though 
they sometimes influenced the policy of the state, never became the state. 

The other great difference between Roman society and our own lies in the 
political effects of modern scientific progress. Democracy in a large territorial 
state, perhaps even in a world-state, is feasible today because modern agencies 
of swift travel and quick and thorough dissemination of news make possible 
an informed electorate. In Cicero’s time Rome was trying to govern an empire 
with a constitution adapted to the needs of a city-state. What did the Roman 
assemblies of the first century 3.c., consisting, as they did, for the most part of 
those who lived in and near Rome, know of the problems of empire? The Roman 
senate, to be sure, was both informed and experienced, but it lacked an imperial 
point of view at a time when the provinces were becoming economically more 
important than Italy. In these circumstances it was natural that political power — 
should pass to those men who, like the senate, were informed and experienced 
and, unlike the senate, were imperially minded—the army leaders. 

The author is not unaware of these deeper differences, but he fails to give 
them adequate emphasis. 


Ohio State University W, F. McDonatp 
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TIBERIUS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Charles Edward Smith, Pro- 
fessor of History, Louisiana State University. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1942. Pp. v, 281. $2.75.) 


Tits volume reviews in eleven chapters the course of the reign of the Em- 
peror Tiberius. The first seven chapters follow the chronological order in the 
natural divisions imposed by the sources: the accession of Tiberius, the mutinies, 
the German campaigns, Germanicus in the East, the trial of Piso, the rise of 
Sejanus, the emperor’s retirement to Capri with the fall of Sejanus, and the 
events of the last years. These are followed by four general chapters on the 
prosecutions for maiestas, war and peace in the provinces, the emperor’s attitude 
to the senate and the administration of Italy, and the economic conditions that 
prevailed during his reign. The book as a whole is written with some charm 
and gives at first reading the impression of a balanced though not particularly 
profound treatment of the reign and a fair and just picture of Tiberius himself. 
It does not stand closer scrutiny successfully, nor will it be particularly useful to 
critical students of the period. 

First, the author’s command of his sources leaves something to be desired. 
There are mistakes in translation, as when “si quid severius in eam statuisset” 
(Ann. 4, 54) is turned “had [italics mine] resolved on slightly rigorous measures 
against a lady” (p. 131 £.), and one misses in the discussion of the conspiracy of 
Libo reference to the note in the Fasti Amiternini, and in that of Sejanus to the 
Fasti Ostienses. Second, some unfamiliarity with Roman custom appears in the 
remarks on Germanicus’ renunciation of friendship with Piso (p. 99, n. 106). 
The discussion of the trials of Libo, Asinius Gallus, Cremutius Cordus, and in 
general the various cases of maiestas in chapter vur would have benefited from 
use of Rogers, Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation under Tiberius (Mono- 
graphs of the American Philological Association, VI [1935]). Third, there are a 
number of questions on which the author seems to be of two minds: for instance, 
whether Drusus was poisoned or not (cf. pp. 121ff. and 180); and whether 
Sejanus actually conspired against Tiberius, a possibility which in spite of strong 
ancient evidence the author admits rather grudgingly (pp. 140, 152 ff.). In the 
end he concludes that Tiberius had to overthrow Sejanus to protect the succession 
of Gaius. 

One notes also a number of slips in details of form, some due to faulty proof- 
reading: Agrippa’s name was Postumus, not “Posthumus” (p. 8); the Parthian 
king was Orodes, not “Oracles” (p. 80); Plancina was of the Munatian, not the 
“Planatian,” family, and her father’s cognomen was not “Planca” (p. 88); “the 
Sullan law of Lex Sicariis” is a rather curious expression (p. 109); Macro could 
hardly have been “sent from Capri by night with a letter to the Senate to be read 
the following morning” without some strain on ancient facilities for transporta- 
tion (p. 147); infra in the notes frequently refers to earlier passages in the work. 


Bryn Mawr College T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 
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THE PRETORIAN PREFECT: FROM COMMODUS TO DIOCLETIAN 
(A.D. 180-305). By Laurence Lee Howe. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 141. $2.00.) 


Tuts is a useful supplement to the works of Durry and Passerini on the prae- 
torian cohorts. The study proper begins with a chapter on the position of the 
praetorian prefect in the reign of Commodus as a background for the develop- 
ment of the prefecture during the third century. Succeeding chapters cover the 
military and civil powers of the prefect and the history and influence of the pre- 
fecture, An appendix of thirty pages lists, with brief biographical notes, prefects 
whose tenure and dates are certain, those of certain tenure but doubtful date, 
those whose tenure is doubtful, and those rejected. A second appendix of thirty 
pages treats eight special problems, such as Apollonius’ trial by Perennis, Coma- 
zon’s antecedents and career, and the SHA as a source on the prefecture. A well- 
chosen selective bibliography and indexes complete the book. 

The author has done his work conscientiously and the results are worth 
having, but this reviewer would nevertheless like to see the book rearranged 
and expanded into a study of all the known prefects. The present work had to 
be largely prosopographical, because the main features of the prefecture have 
already been outlined by others; so it seems a pity to limit the study to prefects 
between a.p. 180-305. Moreover, the quadripartite listing hampers the user now 
and will become more troublesome in the future. Its hazards are sufficiently 
indicated by noting that there are sixty “certain” prefects (seven of whom are 
nevertheless questioned), seven “certain” but of unknown date, nine “doubtful,” 
and thirty-eight “rejected.” Of these last, however, Julius Paulus and several 
others might as properly have been classed as doubtful, and the status of others 
may be altered at any moment by some chance papyrus. 

Space permits mention of only one more topic. The author’s thesis is that the 
prefect was a vice emperor, and for this there is colorable, though hardly con- 
clusive, evidence. But if such a view is to be defended, it is not enough to note 
(p. 18) that “he was not recognized as the emperor’s successor.” More than the 
succession is involved; a discussion, for example, of the prefect’s status relative to 
the maius imperium of Caesars like Lucius Aelius and Constantius Chlorus, and 
of others like Germanicus, who held extraordinary commands, is certainly called 
for. Nevertheless, the present work is a useful contribution, just as it stands, to the 
study of these problems. 


Beloit College Rozert O, Fink 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By Lloyd B. Holsapple. (New York: Sheed 
and Ward. 1942. Pp. xix, 475. $3.00.) 


Tue author approached the writing of this life of Constantine the Great 
through acquaintance with Eusebius of Caesarea, dating back thirty odd years 
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to Oxford, where he took the master’s degree. Then for more than twenty years 
he was a clergyman in the Episcopal church. After a year of travel and study in 
Europe he entered the Roman Catholic church. Since 1931 he has been teaching 
in Manhattanville College, the last nine years as head of the classics department. 
He brings to his present task thorough familiarity with the early church fathers, 
with secondary material concerning Constantine, and with the sites and monu- 
ments involved. He was well qualified to meet the publisher’s request for a new 
life of Constantine “for the undergraduate and for the intelligent general reader.” 

The introduction is an admirable statement of the author’s purpose. Besides 
helping to dispel “the vast amount of ignorance regarding him [Constantine] 
among generally well informed people,” he seeks to explain and to emphasize the 
religious significance of the period, for “many of its most thorough and com- 
petent students have been men who had scant sympathy with its religious achieve- 
ments, and have been either free-thinkers or anti-Christian in outlook.” To him 
the chief significance of the era is religious. 

This biography does not contain new material upon Constantine or essentially 
new interpretations. Professor Holsapple minimizes the amount of new materjal 
available in recent times as negligible. He seeks to reconstruct the religious history 
of the Roman Empire in the late third and early fourth centuries from con- 
temporary and immediately subsequent writings, checked chiefly by coinage, a 
few surviving inscriptions, and modern criticism. 

More than in most periods the writers of that time looked upon history as a 
branch of oratory, as a means of extolling their movements and their heroes and 
of vilifying the other side. However objective and scientifc the modern biog- 
rapher may try to be, much depends on his own standpoint as to what he accepts, 
what he rejects, and what modification he makes in his interpretation. He must 
do all three. Given this author’s approach and convictions, his reconstruction of 
the first Christian emperor and the religious developments of his time is scholarly, 
consistent, and reasonable. Much of his reconstruction does not claim more than 
probability, and if others do not go as far as he does in accepting the stories of the 
church fathers and the authenticity or provenance of documents, they can for the 
most part only oppose another probability to his. While the professional historian 
who deals with Constantine and his period will not look to this biography for 
critical enlightenment, the general reader will find it the best available presentation 
of Constantine and, his times from the point of view of the scholarly churchman. 
It contains a sketch map of the Roman Empire, three additional illustrations, 
and a rather perfunctory index. 


Indianapolis, Indiana CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN 
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THE WOOL TRADE IN ENGLISH MEDIEVAL HISTORY. Being the 
Ford Lectures by Eileen Power, Professor of Economic History in the Univer- 
sity of London. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. [Reprinted 
photographically in 1942.] Pp. viii, 128. $2.35.) 

For fourteen years before the lamented death of Eileen Power she had been 
working on the history of the medieval wool trade. To her the words could be 
applied which she wrote of George Unwin, that death has removed too soon one 
of “the most original minds among English economic historians.” Fortunately for 
us, the outline and the chief findings of her intended book were embodied in the 
six lectures which she gave in 1939, here edited by Professor M. Postan, who was 
her husband and collaborator. In the preface he states his purpose, when peace 
returns, to prepare another edition to contain additional chapters and appendixes, 
based on the material already collected, together with the footnotes of necessity 
omitted in this preliminary publication. While awaiting the fuller presentation, 
we welcome the lectures, not only as a worthy tribute to her memory but, even 
without the scholarly apparatus, as a notable contribution to our knowledge of a 
central constituent of English medieval history. It is obviously based on original 
sources, and it bears the stamp of fresh and lucid thinking. 

After an introductory lecture the second and third lectures deal competently 
with sheep farming and wool production and with the development and 
organization of the wool trade. The next two lectures, on the taxation of wool 
and the staple system, are clearly the core of the book, and their importance lies 
in the analysis of the clashing aims of the various economic groups concerned 
and of the working compromise gradually attained between them. 

The great expansion of wool exports and therefore of production, with a 
probable predominance of demesne farming, before the mid-fourteenth century, 
was accompanied and furthered by foreign capital supplied by the alien export 
merchants. The crown, in its growing war needs, seized upon wool as the richest 
and most accessible export commodity, and export merchants, foreign and then 
native, became thereby, through loans ¿2 wool and taxes on wool, the financiers 
of an unexampled but brief period of speculative prosperity. The great bank- 
ruptcies of the mid-fourteenth century compelled a new answer to the financial 
problem of the crown and to the conflicting interests of export merchants and 
domestic wool dealers and growers. The opposition to a high export tax (resisted 
because it depressed home prices) gradually shifted from a demand by the com- 
mons for its abolition to an acceptance if under parliamentary control, thus after 
1350 making unnecessary dealings between the crown and a separate assembly of 
merchants. The crown kept the high tax, but parliament, granting what had been 
the maltote of forty shillings per sack, strengthened its power. To replace foreign . 
merchants as instruments of taxation and at the same time to satisfy English 
jealousy of aliens, felt alike by the English export merchants, the small body of 
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native capitalists, the up-country wool dealers and the clothiers, sales of wool were 
channeled through a single town, the staple, and a monopoly given to an English 
group of merchants, the Fellowship of the Staplers—an arrangement which con- 
formed with the general late-medieval search for social security by monopoly 
control. The difference of opinion as to the location of the staple, whether on the 
Continent, useful for diplomatic negotiation to the crown and convenient for the 
export merchants, or in England as advocated by the domestic wool dealers and 
clothmakers in order to destroy the competition of foreigners in the home wool 
market, was finally settled by placing the staple at Calais, on the Continent but 
in English terrritory, but with some concessions to aliens who were permitted to 
buy in English home markets and to export directly by sea to Italy only. Finally, 
the wool growers, perhaps because the demesne farming of the great proprietors 
was being displaced by smaller peasant farming, had to accept lower prices but 
found a substitute market at home in the rapid fifteenth century growth of Eng- 
lish cloth manufacture. The cloth manufacturers enjoyed an infant-industry pro- 
tection not only by the unintended benefit of lowered home prices for wool 
resulting from the monopoly of the Calais staple but also by the definite tariff 
differential in favor of the export of cloth over wool. 

The author calls the fifteenth century in England “the age of stagnation.” This 
phrase is used in speaking of sheep farming, but it applies more particularly, 
perhaps, to the declining wool exports of that time. In the last lecture, on the wool 
trade and the middle class, a truer general characterization is given of that long 
period which followed the speculative outburst of the previous century. The 
whole fifteenth century, in town or land, we are told, enjoyed “a more widespread 
but a more modest prosperity” than the mid-fourteenth century. The new adjust- 
ment, pivoting on monopoly and control, “depressed the apex while it broadened 
the foundation of the English middle classes.” 


Huntington Library Epwin F. Gay 


BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ET CONSUETUDINIBUS ANGLIA. Edited by 
George E. Woodbine. Volume IV. [Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts 
and Edited Texts.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 378. 
$7.50.) 

Tue first three volumes of Dr. Woodbine's monumental edition of Bracton's 
treatise on the laws of England were published in 1915, 1922, and 1940, re- 
spectively (review of Volumes I and IL, Am. Hist. Rev., XXVIII, 301-04, and of 
Volume III, ¿bid., XLVII, 101-03). The fourth volume, published in 1942, now 
brings us the third and final installment of the text of the De Legibus. 

The problem as to the nature of the original manuscript text of the treatise 
has long perplexed scholars, including Dr. Woodbine himself. In his first volume, 
which dealt with the manuscripts, he expressed the view that no existing MS— 
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not even the Bodleian “Digby” Codex—can claim to be a direct copy from the 
original; and in the first volume as well as in the preface to the second he main- 
tained that for at least the larger portion of the text there are three principal tra- 
ditions. “It is on the basis of these traditions, and not on the readings of individual 
MSS.,” he held, “that the restoration of the original text must rest.” In forming 
his text of Bracton, now completed, Dr. Woodbine has used eleven selected MSS. 
as representatives of these three main traditions; and throughout the three volumes 
of text he has adhered to his principle of following the traditions, as proof of the 
original reading, even though an individual manuscript gives a better reading 
than that usually found. In the preface to this last volume Dr. Woodbine once 
more tells us that his “object has been to reproduce, as nearly as may be, that text 
which the manuscripts seem to show us was the one which finally left Bracton's 
hand.” There is, however, he says, “no justification for the assumption that the 
original text was perfect in every respect, and that all the imperfections which we 
now find in the text are the result of careless copying and re-copying on the part 
of the scribes.” Indeed, it is at times “quite impossible to tell whether even pal- 
pable errors in the text should be charged to [Bracton] or to the copyists.” 

In connection with this problem as to the original text, attention may be drawn 
to a thesis advanced by the late Dr. H. Kantorowicz, author (with the collabora- 
tion of Professor Buckland, Cambridge) of Studies in the Glossators of the 
Roman Law (1938). In his Bractonian Problems (1941) Kantorowicz maintained 
that the treatise was not written in the main between 1250 and 1258 by Bracton 
the justice of Henry III, as Maitland thought (Bracton’s Note Book [1887], 
i. 34-45; History of English Law [2d ed., 1898], i. 207), but before 1239 when 
Bracton was still the clerk of William Raleigh. The Bractonian text, as handed 
down to us in the MSS., is not, however, Kantorowicz held, the work of William 
Raleigh’s clerk himself but a redaction of Bracton’s original, made, after the death 
of the great lawyer, by a man whose name and personality are now unknown to 
us. This man may have been a friend, a relative, a colleague of Bracton’s, his 
official clerk or his private secretary, or an apprentice at law; but, whoever he was, 
he “must have been more than a mere professional scribe, and less than an 
accomplished scholar; he must have been trained in English law, as the English 
portions [of the treatise] are so much better transmitted than the romanist por- 
tions.” Whoever he was, it was this “redactor,” Kantorowicz contended, who 
made a copy of Bracton’s original manuscript; and this copy is “the archetype of 
all extant MSS.” of the treatise. Although, he said, Bracton’s original is probably 
lost forever, “from the extant manuscripts we can guess that it must have been 
in an appalling state of disorder after several years of drafting and about thirty 
years of adding to it.” 

In his Bractonian Problems Kantorowicz has not only praised Dr. Woodbine 
for his legal and historical learning but has referred to his edition of Bracton as 
the work of “a highly respected scholar” who has spent “much time filled to the 
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brim with most difficult, fatiguing, and tedious research.” But at the same time 
holding so firmly to his own view that the archetype of all extant MSS. was made 
after Bracton's death by the unknown “redactor,” Kantorowicz has not only ex- 
pressed his marked dissatisfaction with Dr. Woodbine’s pedigree of the MSS, but 
has in general sharply criticized his editorial method of reproducing the text of the 
De Legibus. Without, however, entering into the details of this acute and learned 
criticism, it may here be remarked simply that Dr. Woodbine, with an unrivaled 
firsthand knowledge of the forty-eight accessible manuscripts of the treatise, has 
had sound reasons for following in the three volumes of text the method which 
he adopted at the outset (see Volume I). He has produced a far more reliable text 
than that of any of the earlier editors; he has, moreover, illumined that text in a 
way which will make the task of any future editor much easier than was his own. 
Maitland, the greatest Bractonian scholar of his time, called for a new edition of 
the treatise (Bracton’s Note Book, i. 136, Bracton and Azo, p. 250). In responding 
to that call, Dr. Woodbine has attained the desired end with notable success. 

In the preface to this fourth volume Dr. Woodbine tells us that his collation of 
the entire text for a large number of manuscripts has shown him that the editor 
of the first printed edition of Bracton (1569, reprinted 1640) made, as he claimed 
to have made, a more than cursory examination and comparison of several texts. 
This extensive collation by Dr. Woodbine has also substantiated his earlier deduc- 
tion that many of the manuscripts fail to follow the same tradition throughout; 
and it has, moreover, furnished additional evidence to support his earlier sugges- 
tion that “the tradition represented by group I gives us what is, basically at least, 
an early text which is older than most of the addiciones, and older than many of 
the corrections and alterations made probably by Bracton himself.” 

In the next volume, which will be devoted to notes and commentary, Dr. 
Woodbine will deal with some of these matters more in detail. Much of the 
material for this volume has already been collected: we may, therefore, expect it 
to appear in the near future. In it one may hope that Dr. Woodbine will give us 
a full account of Bracton as a civilian: the article entitled “The Roman Element 
in Bracton’s De Adquirendo rerum dominio” (Yale Law Journal, XXXI [1921- 
22], 827 ff.) shows us that he is especially well qualified to write on this aspect 
of Bracton’s work. Kantorowicz, praising Bracton as a civilian, found Maitland’s 
unfavorable judgment of his learning in the Civil Law unjustified. We may con- 
fidently look to Dr. Woodbine to present us with a definitive answer to this 
question. 


Harvard University Law School H. D. HazeLTINE 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY, A SURVEY OF SIX CENTURIES: 
CHAUCER TO QUEEN VICTORIA. By G. M. Trevelyan, Master of 
Trinity College, Late Regius Professor of Modern History at the University 
of Cambridge. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1942. Pp. xii, 

. 628, $4.50.) ` 


‘THE importance of social history is rivaled only by its complexity. As the late 
regius professor defined his task in his inaugural lecture of 1927, “the connecting 
link between economic and political history is social history—that is to say, the 
history of classes and modes of life with their accompanying habits of thought.” 
The very titles of his books, beginning with England in the Age of Wycliffe, 
published almost forty-five years ago, show how “the social life going on behind 
the drums and trumpets and Parliamentary debatings” has long been uppermost 
in his mind, And now from the Master’s Lodge at Trinity comes this survey of 
English social history from Chaucer to the death of Victoria. 

This is a war book, Lack of paper in England accounts for its debut in an 
American edition. The centuries preceding the fourteenth were still to be done 
when the war interrupted the original plan of covering from Roman times to the 
present. And feeling that the proper perspective is still lacking, Dr. Trevelyan has 
chosen to halt his story in 1901. The text lacks polish and there are many infeli- 
cities of style—such as the citing of authorities now in the text, now in the foot- 
notes—which the author would no doubt have eliminated under more peaceful 
circumstances. 

Social history, in common with many other “fields” of history, has always 
found the inherited “web of political history” both confining and distorting. Like- 
wise the overlapping continuity which exists in the life and thought of a society 
is illadapted to the steady progression of kings and parliaments. To avoid these 
inconveniences Professor Trevelyan has employed “a series of scenes divided by 
intervals of time.” Chaucer, Caxton, the Tudors, Defoe, Dr. Johnson, and Cobbett 
furnish some of the labels. In general the method is successful. Six centuries are 
covered in six hundred pages, but the distribution is uneven. The eighteenth 
century, if a valuable chapter on Scotland is included, occupies over one third of 
the book. The sixteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth centuries take up about half 
the book between them. 

This distribution springs from Dr. Trevelyan’s love for agricultural, rural, pre- 
industrial England. 


Indoors and out it was a lovely land. Man's work still added more than it took 
away from the beauty of nature. Farm buildings and cottages of local style and 
material sank into the soft landscape, and harmoniously diversified and adorned 
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it. The fields, enclosed by hedges of bramble and hawthorn set with tall elms, and 
the ‘new plantations’ of oak and beech were a fair exchange for the bare open fields, 
the heaths and thickets of an earlier day. Nor indeed had all these disappeared. 
And near to almost every village was a manor-house park, with clumps of great 
trees under which the deer still browsed, 


The subtitle might well be “The Rise and Fall of Rural England,” for this is 
perhaps the main theme of the book. A variety of such themes provides the con- 
tinuity necessary to counterbalance the episodic organization. The persistence of 
voluntary association and private enterprise, the peculiar domination of London 
in English life, the status of women, education, and the poor are a few of these 
unifying strands. 

An impressive and happy variety of materials has been drawn upon. Some of 
the ground was traversed by Dr, Trevelyan in his earlier books on Wycliffe, the 
Stuarts, and Queen Anne. But Eileen Power’s last bit of brilliant synthesis, Adam 
Eyre’s diary, Byron’s diatribe against war profiteers, and the “continuous but 
even-moving tradition” of English architecture all contribute to the story. Dr. 
Trevelyan moves easily through the countryside in a selective rather than a com- 
prehensive fashion. 

The conditions surrounding its appearance as well as the admirable courage 
which it represents make any questioning of this book almost ungracious. But 
“habits of thought”—admittedly a vital half of Dr. Trevelyan’s own definition of 
social history—receive much less treatment than “modes of life.” To Dr. Trevelyan 
the appeal of history has always been poetic and imaginative, “the ardour .. . to 
know what really happened long ago in that land of mystery we call the past.” In 
a prose which has moments of almost poetic insight he has recaptured much of 
the life and surroundings of a vanishing rural England, but the thoughts of that 
England still remain very largely a mystery. 


Yale University T. C. MENDENHALL 


THE ENGLISH YEOMAN UNDER ELIZABETH AND THE EARLY 
STUARTS. By Mildred Campbell, Associate Professor in History in Vassar 
College. [Yale Historical Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, 
Studies, XIV.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 453. $3.75.) 


Tis excellent book represents an enormous amount of careful research, not so 
much because there was so much to be found, though Miss Campbell has found 
plenty, as because there were so many places to look for it. Anyone undertaking 
to write the history of a social class in the late Tudors and the early Stuarts faces 
an amount of material which in the aggregate is overwhelming. The state papers, 
the family papers, the records of all the courts, the diaries, the travelers’ tales, the 
plays, and even the sermons must all be searched. It is evident from Miss Camp- 
bell’s admirable discussion of her sources that she has searched them all. 
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Her initial problem was that of defining her subject. The term “yeoman” 
meant different things at different times. Politically it tended to identify itself 
with the freeholder, socially, with the landowning class which lay just below the 
gentry. Always it had to do with the relation of the man to the land, and always 
it implied free tenure and free status. It was associated in the popular mind with 
the long bow, with Crécy and Poitiers, and there was a special pride of Englishry 
about it which Shakespeare felt and expressed: 


“And you, good Yeomen, whose limbs were made in England, 
Show us now the mettle of your pasture.” 


Miss Campbell, in successive chapters, discusses the position of the yeoman in 
English society, his land hunger, the nature of his tenancy, the way he made his 
living, the house he lived in, the food he ate, even the flowers he cultivated in his 
garden. She tells us of his education, his religion, his place in the body politic. 
On the whole she is better in the first than in the last part of her story. It would 
be easy to add much to what she says about education. One is rather surprised to 
find no reference to the notable contributions of Leech and Foster Watson to that 
subject. And students of religion will not be prepared to accept, without a great 
deal more evidence than she presents, the dictum that the yeoman “leaned towards 
some form of Puritanism.” So, too, on the political side we should have welcomed 
much more about the county elections to parliament in which the yeoman played 
the major part, about the assessment and collection of taxes, about the musters, 
and about jury service. But on the social and economic side Miss Campbell is very 
satisfying. 

What will bother readers familiar with Professor Tawney’s notable study The 
Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century is how to reconcile Miss Campbell’s 
picture of the yeoman as a prosperous fellow, well-to-do and growing rich, with 
the decline of the small landholder, which was certainly one of the major phe- 
nomena in country England from the time when Sir Thomas More wrote his 
Utopia until well beyond the time when Goldsmith wrote his Deserted Village. 
We can say, if we like, that by definition the yeoman was a prosperous fellow and 
that as soon as prosperity forsook him he ceased to be a yeoman. But Miss Camp- 
bell never says that. We get no picture of the decay of a whole class. Probably we 
get too bright a picture of the class at any time. Miss Campbell’s discussion of 
the yeoman’s possessions, for example, rests too heavily upon surviving yeomen’s 
wills at a time when probably only the most prosperous ever made wills. So, too, 
much of her evidence is drawn from cases in litigation, without taking account of 
the fact that, by and large, it was only the better-to-do who could indulge in the 
luxury of litigation. She cites many instances of yeomen who were improving 
their lot, forgetting that yeomen, like all the rest of mankind, liked to record their 
successes and ignore their failures. It is the men who go up that get mentioned, 
not the men who go down. The cold fact is that between the middle of the six- 
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teenth and the middle of the nineteenth centuries we have to account in England 
for the disappearance of the yeomanry as a class. Certainly the germs of decay 
were actively at work in the period of which Miss Campbell writes. But she does 
not appear to be aware of it. From all that she has to say, we might well con- 
clude that the yeomen in 1650 were just as numerous, just as prosperous, and just 
as independent as ever they had been. She has her eye too entirely upon the few 
who were steadily mounting into the ranks of the gentry, not enough upon the 
many who were steadily descending through the ranks of the husbandmen into 
the ranks of the landless agricultural laborers. 

But it will never do to end upon a note of censure. This is a book of first-rate 
importance to every student of English society. It is almost the first of its kind 
for the period under consideration. For that reason it will serve as an admirable 
pattern for research in analogous fields. No student of English social history here- 
after will dare ignore the riches concealed in local archives, in star chamber records, 
and in exchequer and chancery depositions. And no one will dare-aver that the 
study of a social class in seventeenth century England, difficult though it may be, 
is an impossible task. 


Washington, D. C. Conyers READ 


THE OCEAN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. Being the Ford Lectures by James A. 
Williamson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. 208. $3.00.) 


ALTHOUGH naturally pleased by any innovation which tends to increase popular 
interest in the social studies, the historian will probably not credit the current 
group of journalistic enthusiasts for geopolitics with much more than the inven- 
tion of a new label for discussions of the influence of the geographical factor on 
history. As we all know, this familiar topic has long been part of our stock in 
trade and many a historical scholar has devoted himself to it. Mr. Williamson’s 
Ford Lectures represent a further contribution to the literature of this well- 
established field, and the author is so far from claiming novelty for his point of . 
view that he prefaces his work with an apologetic explanation that although these 
discourses on “past history” were delivered at Oxford in May and June, 1940, 
they were prepared before the outbreak of the present war, when supposedly one 
might be forgiven for planning such an academic series. 

The author’s theme is the working of the “Oceanic Interest” as “one of the 
many formative influences of modern England, from the opening of the Tudor 
period to the threshold of the nineteenth century.” There are lectures on the 
discovery of America, English enterprise in the Atlantic, the propagandists of the 
Tudor period, and governmental policy toward the overseas traders. In these 
sections, designed for a British audience, the reader who is at home in American 
colonial history will find himself on familiar ground. The discussion of British 
ventures in the Indian Ocean, the East Indies, and the Pacific takes us somewhat 
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further afield and provides a useful historical background for many places of 
newly acquired importance, such as New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. 

In his concluding lecture, on the shaping of modern England, the author really 
come to grips with his subject and undertakes to estimate the importance of the 
oceanic interest as a cause of the misnamed Industrial Revolution. By pointing out 
the contributions made by overseas markets and by the capital accumulated in 
trade with them, he makes a strong case for the theory, also held by Mullett and 
Lipson, that the influence of the oceanic factor was considerable, But he notes that 
Continental powers with overseas interests did not keep pace with England in the 
industrial race and carefully concludes that military security, political liberalism, 
and the availability of natural resources were also important factors. 

There is still room for a full-length book in this field, one which will be able 
to devote more space to the oceanic interest in domestic politics and also cover the 
last century and a half. Nevertheless, we are indebted to Mr. Williamson for a 
stimulating treatment of the problem and a useful summary of the overseas activi- 
ties of English traders during three important centuries. 


Orlando, Florida M. M. KNAPPEN 


JOHN PONET (1516?-1556), ADVOCATE OF LIMITED MONARCHY. 
By Winthrop S. Hudson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 
246, 183. $4.50.) 

Dr. Hudson’s book is in two main parts: first, a biography of John Ponet and 

a study of his political theory; and, second, a facsimile reproduction of the rare 

1556 edition of Ponet’s most important work, 4 Shorte Treatise of Politike Power. 
Although the general outlines of Ponet’s life are known, the details are often 

lacking. Dr. Hudson has performed a valuable service of reconstruction; his care- 

ful scholarship has brought out much material about Ponet’s friends and the 
environment in which he and they moved. We thus get a complete picture of the 
man, and though part of it is based on conjecture, this conjecture is sound and 
well documented. | 

The Shorte Treatise was written and published in 1556, and, as Dr. Hudson 
says, its immediate purpose was “to justify the deposition of a prince who, like 

Mary, was intent upon enforcing the demands of a false religion.” He adds, “it is 

remarkable, at a time when men’s thoughts were so thoroughly disturbed by the 

religious issue, that Ponet should base his political philosophy on broad constitu- 
tional principles rather than on theological considerations.” Dr. Hudson clearly 
demonstrates that this was the case; he shows how Ponet took the lead in advocat- 
ing active resistance to tyranny and, more important, how Ponet was the ablest 
political theorist of the anti-Marian group. 

In his contagious enthusiasm for his subject Dr. Hudson occasionally makes 

Ponet out a little further in advance of his age than he actually was. It is not 
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correct, for example, to say that Ponet breaks with the traditional dictum that evil 
tulers are sent by God as punishments to evil people; Ponet does say just this, in 
numerous passages. The whole final chapter is Ponet’s exhortation to the English 
people to repent of their sins, and he interprets comets, eclipses, and monstrous 
births as warnings of God’s wrath, which has been visited on the realm in the shape 
of the Marian troubles. This divine wrath-tyranny-repentance theme, also used by 
Gilby, Goodman, and Knox in works which followed the Shorte Treatise, was an 
important part of Ponet’s thought and should be emphasized with the rest of his 
political and moral philosophy. 

Dr. Hudson has compressed a great deal into a small compass, and both the 
specialist and the general student will find this twofold work indispensable. There 
is no space here for the quotations which would show how clearly Ponet thought 
and how well he wrote. There should be more books of this kind, and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Hudson will take the lead in giving them to us. 


California Institute of Technology Haron CRAIG, JR. 


CALENDAR OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MOST HONOURABLE 
THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G., P.C., G.C.V.O., C.B., T.D. 
PRESERVED AT HATFIELD HOUSE, HERTFORDSHIRE, PART 
XVIII (A. D. 1606). Edited by M. S. Giuseppi. [Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, 9.] (London: H. M. Stationery Office; New York: British Information 
Services. 1940. Pp. xxxii, 527. $3.40.) 


On the whole, this is rather a dull volume and does not add very much to our 
knowledge of the events of the year 1606. A great many of the papers are taken 
up with the aftermath of the Gunpowder Plot, the capture of some of the con- 
spirators, the question of the extent of Father Garnet's guilt, and especially with 
the efforts on the part of the English authorities to secure the surrender of Hugh 
Owen and Father Baldwin by the archdukes of the Spanish Netherlands. The 
only documents of much interest in this connection are two letters from Garnet— 
one to Greenway on April 4 and one to the English Catholics, dated April 13; 
this is the first time that the originals have been printed in full. Next in number 
to the letters concerning the Gunpowder Plot are those that ask for favors of some 
sort or other from Salisbury; these produce little that is of value. There are also 
a good many letters to and from Sir Thomas Edmundes, English ambassador at 
Brussels, for his letter-book happens to be among the Salisbury Papers, but these 
do not reveal much that is new in foreign diplomacy. 

In international law, however, three matters of interest are discussed at some 
length: the position of a neutral country in regard to revictualling a belligerent 
fleet (pp. 158, 160), the obligation to punish a man resident in a foreign country 
who has conspired against or libeled his own sovereign (cases of Baldwin, Owen, 
and Gay; see p. 227), the position of a subject employed in the house of a foreign 
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ambassador (case of John Ball, an Irish servant of the Spanish ambassador in 
London). There are also some valuable letters from Sir Thomas Sherley on his 
way home from the East, in one of which he comments on the extensive trading 
operations of the Jesuits in Naples (p. 147), while a letter from William Crashawe, 
father of the poet, exhibits a rather belligerent Protestantism of which his son 
would hardly have approved (pp. 250-51). 

In the field of economic history there are one or two interesting side lights 
thrown on the difficulties of royal finance: the farming of the customs on currants 
netted nearly £3,000 in each of the years 1605 and 1606 to its farmers (p. 306). 
In 1578 the crown borrowed £28,757.11.3 from Sir Horatio Palavicino and his 
partners; interest at 10 per cent amounting in all to £45,479.11.11 was paid in 
one way or another until 1593, but in 1606 the crown was still owing £66,581.11.6. 
Even the creditors admit that this is a large sum, but they allege rather proudly 
that the rate of interest is less than that charged to other potentates (pp. 429-30). 
It is almost an anticlimax to point out that according to a note on some land in 
Hertfordshire, arable is still renting for only 5/- an acre, while pasture brings 
in 10/-. 

The editorial work has been admirably done; the only criticism that might 
be voiced is that, when it is noted that Salisbury has corrected a draft (e.g., of 
the king's letter to the commons, pp. 89-90), it would be interesting to know in 
what exactly these corrections consisted; as it is, we are given merely the final 
version. x ; 


McGill University E, R. Apar 


THE REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
FRANCE, 1793-1794. By John Black Sirich, Instructor in History in the Uni- 
‘versity of Illinois. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LII.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 238. $2.50.) 


Tuts is a companion study to Brinton's Jacobins and Greer’s Incidence of the 
Terror. In a pleasing note of acknowledgment the author expresses his gratitude 
to Brinton and to Stringfellow Barr, for having encouraged him to think adven- 
turously and to eschew hackneyed ideas, and “to the people of France for having 
gone to the trouble of having a revolution.” The problem set for study was the 
degree of influence exercised on the Terror by the Revolutionary committees in 
the departments. Did Paris call the tune and the departments dance in rhythm? 
Or did the departments retard or accelerate the rhythm, or even venture to tread 
independent measures, as the spirit chanced to move them? In other words, to 
what extent were the laws and instructions sent down from the capital effective or 
ineffective in the departments? What duties were assigned to the Revolutionary 
committees, and how well did they perform their functions? In short, how did the 
machinery of the Terror operate outside Paris? 
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According to Barére, who was in position to know, there were 21,500 com- 
mittees in France. “Today,” according to Sirich, “the documents of about 3,650 
are extant, and this number includes hundreds of registers of village committees 
whose activities were negligible.” How to exploit successfully this mass of miscel- 
laneous material is a difficult problem in scientific method. Sirich, after an ex- 
amination of inventories, selected fifteen departmental archives for exploitation, 
“either because of the richness of their collection or because of their importance 
in Revolutionary history.” A checkup on the map shows the selections fairly well 
distributed over France, from Lille to Carcassonne, but Rennes for some reason 
is omitted from the list. Presumably, after an archival deposit had been selected, 
all the material therein pertaining to Revolutionary committees was grist for the 
mill. Whether a more systematic process of sampling would have been more 
scientific, the reviewer is not qualified to say, but the question is perhaps worth 
raising. 

Having determined his method of exploiting the source material, the author’s 
task was to arrange in chronological order the various laws and instructions sent 
down from the capital for the formation and guidance of the Revolutionary com- 
mittees and to note the reaction to these laws and instructions in the departments. 
The Law of March 21, 1793, for the election of committees of surveillance by 
the communes was found to be a good starting point. A Girondist measure, this 
enactment was largely ineffective; but during the summer of that year represen- 
tatives on mission and local administrative units, ignoring Paris, appointed 
numerous extralegal committees, with chaotic powers and functions, to deal with 
local crises. The Law of 14 Frimaire was an attempt to reduce chaos to system 
and establish a central control. The activities of the committees under this law 
down to the famous month of Thermidor, when the machinery of the Terror 
began to be dismantled, constitute the main theme of the book. 

The reviewer rises from the perusal of the book with great admiration for the 
author’s craftsmanship. He has put together a mosaic which gives a fairly clear 
picture of the machinery of the Terror as it operated in the departments, and he 
brings out in high color the impossibility of writing a well-balanced account of 
the institutions of the Terror, or indeed of the Revolution as a whole, from the 
laws passed at Paris. More than this the author does not claim to show. 


University of North Carolina MrrcmeLL B. GARRETT 


ADAMANTIOS KORAIS: A STUDY IN GREEK NATIONALISM. By 
Stephen George Chaconas. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. ] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1942. Pp. 181. $2.50.) 


Hans Kohn has observed that it was European, mainly English, scholars who 
rediscovered the ancient past of India and helped to create Indian nationalism. 
Similarly, western scholars studied and interpreted Greck antiquity for the 
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modern Greeks as well as for themselves, and although in this task they were 
powerfully assisted, and, indeed, came to be led, by a Greek, Adamantios Korais 
(1748-1833), the latter was trained in the West and lived and worked in France 
for half a century. With the financial support of Greek merchants Korais re- 
edited the Greek classics and distributed them widely among his compatriots. In 
prolegomena to these editions, as well as in a voluminous correspondence, he 
emphasized the moral and patriotic value of the classics and described his liberal 
and secular ideals in politics and education, which he owed to the enlightenment 
and to the French Revolution. From his western teachers Korais had also learned 
to identify language with nationality, and he attempted to standardize a type of 
modern Greek, still based essentially on Attic Greek, though not so archaic as 
ecclesiastical Greek, in order to achieve the linguistic unity of the: race. 

Korais regarded the outbreak of the Greek Revolution in 1821 as premature, 
but he quickly assumed the role of guiding the revolutionists in the creation of 
the new middle-class democracy. Although events falsified his hopes, he remained 
a doctrinaire liberal, condemning the emergency dictatorship of Count Capodis- 
trias. But his influence on the Revolutionary constitutions was felt and became 
part of the liberal and constitutionalist tradition of modern Greece. 

Dr. Chaconas’ dissertation is the first monograph in any language to deal 
comprehensively with Korais. The author has industriously exploited Korais’ 
writings and has made available the results of recent researches in Greece. With 
pardonable exaggeration he overstates the role of Korais as the virtual creator of 
the Revolution. Although he was a conscious promoter of nationalism, Korais was 
himself an example and product of the more fundamental moral and intellectual 
regeneration of the Greeks in the century before 1821. In dealing with the vexed 
question of bilingualism Dr. Chaconas succeeds well enough in defending Korais’ 
compromise in terms of his desire to achieve the greatest national unity. Yet the 
fact remains that the language of Korais became the basis of the artificial “purist” 
Greek that dominated poetry and prose during most of the nineteenth century 
and tragically retarded the normal literary development: of the spoken language. 

The dissertation is marred by an unfortunate mistranslation from the Greek 
of Korais (p. 114, n. 6) and the confusion of Alexander Ypsilanti, the revolu- 
tionary, with his father, the hospodar. A curious bibliographical omission is C. P. 
Oikonomos, Die pädagogischen Anschauungen des Adamantios Korais (Leipzig, 
1906). 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin Perer W. Torpine 
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CARDINAL CONSALVI AND ANGLO-PAPAL RELATIONS, 1814-1824. 
By John Tracy Ellis, Assistant Professor of History in the Catholic University 
of America. (Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 
202. $2.50.) 


Every reader of this study will share the expressed regret of its author that 
the war denied him access to European archives but will doubtless agree that he 
has accomplished a useful and exacting piece of work. By covering a wide range 
of periodicals and monographs and by making the fullest possible use of docu- 
mentary publications (such as those of Rinieri), which most scholars have drawn 
upon only incidentally, he fills many an interstice in one’s knowledge of his 
intricate subject. It is, for example, news to most of us at least that the British 
government in 1814 employed Bishop Poynter, vicar apostolic of the London 
district, to investigate Italian desires for national unity. But Dr. Ellis, while doing 
full justice to Consalvi’s work in securing the return of nearly all the papal terri- 
tories to their legitimate sovereign, is not especially preoccupied with international 
relations in the ordinary sense. Consalvi’s dealings with “the Catholic question” 
in the United Kingdom offer him a fresher theme. Hence the accounts of the 
cardinal’s first contacts with British society and government, his visit tó London 
in June, 1814, his negotiations with Castlereagh at Vienna concerning the terms 
upon which Catholic emancipation might be granted, and his handling of prob- 
lems so delicate as that of the return of the Jesuits to England constitute by far 
the greater and more valuable portion of the book. The difficulties introduced 
into the emancipation question by defective knowledge and differences in view- 
point, at Rome as well as in the United Kingdom, and even with regard to Con- 
salvi and Castlereagh, are clearly shown; the deadlock reached on the British 
government’s demand that it should exercise censorship on papal communication 
with British and Irish Catholics is given proper and needed emphasis; and many 
another contribution is made to perspective and detail. 

Those who know Dr. Ellis may wonder whether limitations of space forced 
him to make his narrative so austere, to relegate to his footnotes much that might 
have lightened it, and to pass over the revealing and humorous touches so readily 
supplied by ill-informed and meticulous officialdom and by party politics. Hansard, 
which he did not need to use but might have used, is, on religious issues, a very 
storehouse of such material. Almost inevitably he makes a few statements which 
one may question. If, for example, “the opening of Maynooth College . . . was 
intended to serve [the] end of creating a docile clergy” rather than, as has been 
believed, to eliminate Continental influence from clerical training, one would be 
glad to have the evidence. There is some apparent confusion as to Consalvi's 
views regarding the censorship (pp. 97-116); and there are some minor inac- 
curacies, such as the date given for Castlereagh’s appointment to the foreign office 
and the investing of Liverpool with a dukedom. But there is nothing to detract 
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seriously from the book’s merits. Anyone who wishes to study the curiously 
unrealistic attitude of successive British cabinets and parliaments of the nineteenth 
century toward the papacy and the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom 
will find this scholarly monograph indispensable. 


Wesleyan University Hersert C, F. BELL 


BRITISH POLICY AND THE TURKISH REFORM MOVEMENT: A 
STUDY IN ANGLO-TURKISH RELATIONS, 1826-1853. By Frank Edgar 
Bailey, Mount Holyoke College. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LI.] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 312. $3.50.) 


As its subtitle implies, Mr. Bailey’s scholarly monograph is well over half 
devoted to matters other than Ottoman reform. Separate chapters consider Britain’s 
new interest in Turkey after 1833, her commercial and industrial expansion as 
related to the Ottoman Empire, her Turkish trade, and her policy before the 
Crimean War. 

Two chapters treat the main subject, the discussion here centering in the re- 
form program known as the Hatti Sherif of Gulhané (1839). As both chapters 
show, somewhat negative results from historical research may be valuable when 
corrective of earlier views: the author concludes, finally, that “the most significant 
facts with respect to British influence on the reform movement after 1825 were its 
tardiness and ineffectiveness” (p. 229). One chapter on Ottoman reform demon- 
strates the propriety of Palmerston’s view that Reshid Pasha was himself the 
principal author of the Hatti Sherif of 1839. Neither Stratford Canning nor 
Ponsonby, despite his opportunity as ambassador, nor Palmerston contributed 
directly to this outline of reform, though all were appreciative of it. The program 
proved largely inoperative because of Ottoman conservatism, the nature of Muslim 
law, and the personal jealousy aroused by Reshid. Mr. Bailey suggests that Reshid’s 
object “was to employ internal reform as the best means of winning the favor of 
western nations (pp. 179-81), but he does not argue that the proposed reform 
stemmed from expediency alone. He accurately catches the flavor of Canning’s 
unpublished papers in analyzing that ambassador’s policy. Canning, while not 
entirely selfish in motive, clearly “sympathized with reforms which would raise 
the prestige of his country and allow his countrymen to increase their trade with 
Turkey” (pp. 225-26). It is also correct to say that Britain’s “original anti-Russian 
policy became sincerely pro-Turkish” as commerce increased (p. 233). 

British policy fluctuated before the Crimean War, in a decade when reform was 
little discussed. Mr. Bailey rightly interprets the fatal effect of the 1844 agreement 
between Russia and England, especially Aberdeen’s policy (p. 207). This reviewer 
must observe, however, that Palmerston’s anti-Russian attitude (p. 206, note) 
was far from consistent throughout the decade. There is evidence, in fact (in 
F. O. 65, Russia, Vol. 331), to demonstrate how fully Palmerston accepted as 
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in the days when Zwingli was beginning his work there. They separated them- 
selves from the Roman church before Zurich became Protestant. They were 
resolved “to exemplify apostolic Christianity” (p. 83) and to “leave others 
undisturbed in respect to their faith” (p. 62). But their insistence upon adult 
baptism as practiced in the New Testament record caused Zwingli to break with 
them, for he regarded infant baptism as essential to the existence of the state 
church, which was to include all citizens, whereas the Swiss Brethren believed 
that the New Testament required them to separate themselves “from the world,” 
that is, from the mass of the citizens. The atrocious persecutions which the 
Brethren underwent in Zurich, Bern, and the other cantons and countries in 
which they sought refuge are briefly set forth. They were beheaded, drowned, 
burned, or sold as galley slaves by Protestant and Catholic authorities alike. The 
Swiss persecutions moderated after a hundred years or so but were ended only 
by the French Revolution. The Dutch, pioneers in the practice of toleration, 
abandoned persecution in 1581. 

The first leader of the Mennonite church in the Netherlands was Obbe Philips. 
His emancipation from the fantastic views of Melchior Hofmann, a left-wing 
Anabaptist—from whose teachings John of Leyden stemmed—began when Hof- 
mann’s prophecies were falsified by events and was completed by the study of the 
Scriptures, His views, independently arrived at, were substantially the same as 
those of the Swiss Brethren (p. 183). His followers were for a time known as 
Obbenites, but the group merged with the followers of the great apostle, Menno 
Simons (1496-1561), whose career is sketched in the twenty-third chapter and 
whose eminent deeds and writings have given the name Mennonite to the whole 
evangelical Anabaptist connection from its beginnings in Zurich. 

The chief reason for the fierce efforts to crush the Mennonites is said to have 
been the belief that dissidence in religion endangers the state. Yet no evidence of 
disloyalty to any government or of conspiracy against it can be produced against 
the Mennonites prior to the Miinster uprising of 1533-35, which was the work of 
John of Leyden and others of the lunatic fringe of Anabaptism and which was not 
countenanced by the Mennonites. Hence the executions of hundreds of Mennonites 
prior to 1533 cannot be justified by John of Leyden’s enormities. It would be quite 
as reasonable, this reviewer believes, to condemn the Franciscans because of the 
aberrancies of the left-wing Spirituals as to condemn the Mennonites on the basis 
of the Múnster affair. And similarly the reviewer is of the opinion that the 
animadversions on the Anabaptists in the Confession of Augsburg, 1530, are 
undiscriminating. Paraphrasing the cry of Heine’s “fair Briton” upon the exit 
of Shylock, he would exclaim, “By Heaven, the Mennonites are wronged!” 

The tenets and practices of the Mennonites are explained in Part III. For ex- 
ample, they asserted the freedom of the will and rejected the dominant predestina- 
tion. The Dortrecht Confession of 1632, the best-written and most concise of 
the Mennonite Confessions, was first published in English in 1712 (p. 247). The 
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English text can be conveniently found in Melvin Gingerich’s The Mennonites 
in Iowa, reviewed in this journal (XLV, 665). 

The part played by Mennonite ideas in the promotion of toleration in Crom- 
well’s England and later, which -Troeltsch stresses in his Bedeutung des Prot- 
estantismus, is not touched upon. The derivation of the great Baptist denomination 
from the Mennonites is just mentioned in the appendix. The wanderings of the 
refugee Mennonites in western Germany, Moravia, Prussia, Wallachia, and Russia, 
their settlement in Pennsylvania and then in other parts of this country, Canada, 
South America, and elsewhere, their eminence in agriculture which won them 
favor everywhere and led Catherine II to locate a group of them in the Ukraine, 
the sufferings of the descendants of this group in the first World War, the varying 
terms of the exemption of the Mennonites—conscientious objectors—from com- 
batant services, the extinction of the Mennonite groups which abandoned 
pacifism, the deportation of the Mennonites of Lemburg, Galicia, to northern 
Prussia by Hitler—these and other significant matters are handled with objectivity 
and an entire absence of denunciation. 

Dr. Gingerich, in the book mentioned above, says that the Mennonites of the 
world number about four hundred thousand. These harshly treated stepchildren 
of the Reformation—to borrow Troeltsch’s characterization—have no reason to 
be ashamed of their services to mankind. John Horsch’s book, a credit to him and 
to them, has a sober and durable binding. It may be a symbol. 


University of Wisconsin G. C. SELLERY 


SOVIET RUSSIA'S FOREIGN POLICY, 1939-1942. By David J]. Dallin. 
Translated by Leon Dennen. [The Amasa Stone Mather Memorial Publica- 
tion Fund.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1942. Pp. x, 452. $3.75.) 


Tue foreign policy of the Soviet Union is presented in this excellent book in 
the fullest possible detail for the period between the disappearance of an inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia in the early spring of 1939 and the failure of the German 
armies to capture Stalingrad in the late autumn of 1942. The author is well 
qualified for this undertaking; he has not attempted to inject any political view- 
point as a test of judgment; and he has sifted a great quantity of material, ranging 
from such documents as have been issued (none coming from Russian sources), 
through the columns of the outstanding Russian, European, and American news- 
papers, even to an article in the Ladies’ Home Journal. There is, of course, still a 
shortage of authoritative information, which the author frequently indicates in 
the course of his narrative. 

The trend of Russian foreign policy during these three years makes distressing 
reading. It was a policy full of paralyzing suspicion of other nations, which caused 
them to suspect Russian intentions equally. During the negotiations between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union before the outbreak of war in 1939 the Russians 
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remained so skeptical of British reliability, always demanding more after fresh 

` British concessions, that agreement was impossible. In 1907 similar distrust had 
been overcome. There are indications, however, that Stalin himself preferred the 
agreement that finally came with Germany on August 23, 1939. The motives for 
this preference remain uncertain, but the opportunities which war in western 
Europe presented to the Soviet Union were quickly seized upon. Two decades of 
untempered criticism of the wicked imperialism of capitalist powers were promptly 
forgotten in the year of predatory activity against all the smaller, weaker states 
along the Russian western frontier. This extension of Soviet control certainly 
ensured war with Germany, and so deprived the Soviet Union of possible friend- 
ships that it contributed considerably to the passivity of Russian policy with which 
the approach of that war was faced. The author points out many of. the con- 
tinuing differences between the other United Nations and the Soviet Union, as 
well as the Russian distrust, demands, and secretiveness, which hinder joint war 
efforts and threaten the harmony of a peace settlement, 

Precisely because this account of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy reveals its too 
often unpleasant methods, its misjudgments, and its “realism,” a wide circulation 
for the book is desirable. It probably will not attain this, however, because the 
material is undiluted for popular assimilation. The translation is well enough 
done, and there are only a few minor mistakes, misprints, and variance in dates. 
Some foreign names and spellings might better have appeared in English forms, 
and a lack of detail, both in the index and on four maps, impairs their usefulness. 
Some readers will surely qualify the position ascribed to Russia in European 
affairs as set forth in the “Introduction” and the degree of the Russian fear of an 
inevitable war with Germany already felt by the end of 1939 (compare pp. 126- 
130 and pp. 153-159). Whether Russian policy is really “clear” or is still a 
“riddle,” it is certain to remain for a long time to come a theme with vigorously 
divergent interpretations. 


Elmira, New York Rocers P. CHURCHILL 


American History 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Charles A. Beard and 

- Mary R. Beard. Volume IV, THE AMERICAN SPIRIT: A STUDY OF 

THE IDEA OF CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1942. Pp. vii, 696. $5.00.) 


Our of the stress and strain of the Revolutionary era which ushered in the 
nineteenth century there came a new word, a symbol for “an all-embracing formula 
of life and purpose.” This word “civilization” was to become an oft-used portion 
of the vocabulary of many of those who thought in terms of world-views or over- 
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all concepts. Quite naturally it intrigued the philosophically minded historians. 
Men like Guizot, Buckle, and Bury surveyed the processes of social evolution 
and saw therein social progress, or, as it began to be called, the onward march 
of civilization, This concept induced them to devise a dynamics, embracing a 
formula representing a conflict of forces, forces of barbarism warring against 
forces of progress toward the good, the true, and the beautiful. Such historians 
sought to demonstrate the dominance of the latter by narrow margins, safe though 
sometimes almost indiscernible. They were firm in their faith in the ultimate 
triumph of civilization over barbarism, 

The victory of the allied cause in the war of 1914-18 had much to do with 
stimulating a new belief in the invincibility of civilization and gave historians a 
greater urge to write history along broader lines. University and college leaders 
sought to guide the minds of their students to embrace the broad vistas of civiliza- 
tions, and historical writing responded, It was about then that Mr. and Mrs. 
Beard undertook to write the history of the United States in these terms. In 1927 
they published in two volumes The Rise of American Civilization. This work 
was broadly conceived and included all phases of American life, but its predomi- 
nant theme was set in the frame of reference of political economy, ¿.e., national 
policy and folkways dominated by the processes of life-giving production as illus- 
trated by the interpretive formula which they adopted. The first volume was 
subtitled The Agricultural Era and the second The Industrial Era. This work 
ended with an optimistic note quite in the spirit of that particular day. 

Within the subsequent decade much happened to raise doubts and to stimu- 
late searching thought. The Beards watched with keen observation the panic and 
its complex aftermath, and in 1939 they published a third volume finished the 
preceding winter, before the clouds of the coming outbreak were too ominous. 
As the somewhat cryptic title America in Mid-Passage implied, the United States 
had come to a point in its development where it was apparent that something of 
the early vitality of the young nation was lost and in maturity certain decisions 
must be made regarding future policy. The implication was that less reliance 
could be placed upon thoughtless confidence and more demand must be made 
upon the nation’s capacity for thoughtful planning. The United States must recon- 
sider the nature of democracy. 

In working out the philosophy of these volumes the Beards had been giving 
constant attention to the meaning of the term “civilization,” which they were 
expounding, and as the world was plunging into a war to preserve civilization they 
planned a final volume to complete their analysis of the Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion. They had been impressed by the great difficulty in writing the history of 
civilization, a difficulty which had been detected nearly a hundred years before 
them by Guizot. He had confessed that he had written only of the “exterior 
events of the visible and social world” and that he had been unable to write of 
the “interior world also—the intellectual and moral advance of individuals.” This 
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most difficult task the Beards set themselves as the culmination of their work. 
They had brilliantly described the exterior events in the rise of American civiliza- 
tion; they would now seek to describe the interior world, The American Spirit. 

The first three chapters of this latest volume are in reality an introduction to 
the four volumes and explain the history and nature of the concept “civilization.” 
They supply a frame of reference for the whole work which one intending to read 
the series might well consider before he begins the first volume. The remainder 
of the book is a history of the growth in self-consciousness of the people of the 
United States, of their thoughts about themselves. Devoted from the beginning 
to concepts of progress and perfection, they have thought of themselves as advance 
agents of civilization, the word which has become a synonym for their optimism, 
for their commitment to the social principle, for their onward march toward a 
better society where it may be increasingly possible to realize the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. 

The authors have read voluminously in the writings of those Americans who 
have thought in these terms and have summarized seriatim, chronologically, the 
ideas of the many such who have published their views. By this means they 
demonstrate the almost constant strengthening of the concept of the United States 
as a great laboratory for experiment in the means of advancing civilization. They 
find, however, that the advance, though steady, has not been uninterrupted. Two 
tendencies have thrown obstacles in the way and endangered this advance. The 
first of these has been the belief in individualism and the pessimism which its 
excesses and anti-social abuses stimulated. The other is the desire to assume 
responsibility for the progress of world civilization, to bury the American idea in 
an internationalism which oversimplifies and blinds itself to the intricate antag- 
onisms and differences which long histories of social division have produced. The 
Beards are impressed with the unique character of American civilization and feel 
strongly that it can only make its best contribution to world civilization if it main- 
tains its independence. It must not merge and sink subservient to alien civiliza- 
tions which have not its spirit or its vitality. The American Spirit is distinct, not 
a unit similar to others in a universal civilization. 

These historians and all those who attempt to write the history of man’s think- 
ing are confronted with many difficulties. Foremost is the fact that so little of 
man’s thought is ever recorded. How far the relatively few thoughts that are 
preserved in print represent the intellectual activity of society will always be a 
matter of dispute. Also, no two scholars would choose the same selections as rep- 
resentative. How far it is valid to take obscure pamphleteers and quote them as 
representative of trends of thought is another matter of dispute. These difficulties 
the Beards have labored with diligently; their answers to these questions, like 
those made by anyone else, are highly subjective and bound to raise objection 
from others. The Beards are notable figures in the world of affairs; they have 
deep-seated convictions which they do not attempt to disguise. Their views on 
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the international position of the United States have made Mr. Beard the center of 
controversy. These views are not excluded from these pages and have already 
evoked the expected criticisms. 

Finally the most fundamental challenge to the thesis of the American Spirit 
is the question whether national intellectual independence can be maintained or is 
now being maintained in a world so confused by the devastating implications of 
modern technology and the resurgence of barbarism. For this war is confusing 
to all thought. Its impact caused even these authors in the final days of their 
writing to add a note in their last paragraph which does not yield easily to under- 
standing. War, they conclude is the “one invariable” in human history. “As the 
efficiency of war . . . depends upon some degree of civilization . . . the future of 
civilization in the United States has at least this much assurance.” This paragraph 
may mean that they believe that only the most spiritually united and creatively 
efficient peoples stand a chance of survival. The four volumes are a challenge to 
all who are concerned with the nature and future of civilization. They are like- 
wise the autobiography of two strong and fearless minds, 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuots 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE BEFORE THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By 
Lawrence Henry Gipson, Professor of History and Head of the Department 
of History and Government, Lehigh University. Volume V, ZONES OF 
INTERNATIONAL FRICTION: THE GREAT LAKES FRONTIER, 
CANADA, THE WEST INDIES, INDIA, 1748-1754. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1942. Pp. xlviii, 352, lix. $5.00.) 

Tus fifth volume of Professor Gipson’s The British Empire before the Amer- 
ican Revolution completes the survey of zones of international friction started in 
Volume IV. Beginning with the Florida frontier and spanning the far-flung arc 
of the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, Volume IV ended with the collapse of the 
English trans-Appalachian movement, which, to use Professor Gipson’s words, 
was forced by 1754 to “wait upon the issue of an armed struggle that gradually 
assumes world proportions.” Volume V opens with two chapters on Canada. The 
first—“Les Habitants”—describes the French-Canadian society of the St. Law- 
rence Valley; the second, the thrust of French missionary and fur-trading enter- 
prises through the Great Lakes region. One could have wished in the second an 
adequate treatment of La Vérendrye's rivalry with the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Though not of decisive importance in the international scene, it illustrates in its 
own way one of the main points in which the author is interested—the contrast 
between French expansion with its close relation to government and English 
expansion with its essentially commercial character. These two chapters are ex- 
cellent, however, in their vivid analysis of French Canada’s charm and of its 
peculiar combination of strength and weakness—a strength rooted in seigniory 
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and parish, a weakness springing from economic instability and the unhealthy 
effects of paternalism and monopoly. Moving south of the St. Lawrence, chapter 
ur then examines the critical and significant position of the Six Nations Indians 
in French-English trade and diplomacy, and the stage is thus set for two chapters 
on the Albany Congress, which occupies a place of central importance in the 
author’s consideration. $ : 

By placing the Albany Congress against so sweeping a background as that 
provided in earlier chapters, Professor Gipson has made abundantly clear the full 
significance of the hopes which inspired its deliberations and of the failure which 
later frustrated its decisions. The problem was one of high statesmanship, nothing 
less than the pressing need of “a new and better political order for English-speak- 
ing people in North America.” The initiative for its solution came from America, 
and the responsibility for failure rests primarily on the forces of particularism in 
the thirteen colonies. These conclusions, supported by evidence which cannot be 
surveyed in a short review, have very far-reaching implications, the full import 
of which will doubtless be made apparent in Professor Gipson’s later volumes. Of 
particular interest is his emphasis on the vote of the congress in favor of imple- 
menting a plan of union by act of parliament. 


The significance of this decision of the Albany Congress seems to have escaped 
most students of the constitutional history of the old British Empire. ... The 
vote represents the concensus of opinion of the most representative and, all in all, 
the most capable and politically experienced body of colonials from a majority of 
the thirteen colonies that ever met in conference prior to the Stamp Act Congress. 
It is evident that most of them believed not only that Parliament possessed the 
authority to alter the basic constitutional arrangements within the Empire— 
something that was later sweepingly denied here in America—but that it was 
natural and proper that Parliament should do so when circumstances so re- 


quired (pp. 131-32). 


It may not be irrelevant to remark that the history of Canada provides interesting . 
corroborative evidence in this connection, the Confederation of 1867 being brought 
about by an act of parliament on the initiative of colonial leaders who themselves 
framed the act and recognized in it one of the essential means of overcoming the 
forces of particularism. 

Following the chapters on the Albany Congress, three more zones of friction 
are discussed: the land of the Acadians, the “neutral” islands of the Caribbeans, 
and India. The chapter on the Acadians, like those on Canada, is excellent. To 
this reviewer, though he is not competent to give an expert opinion on this part 
of the book, the treatment of India seems less successful than other chapters in 
preventing details from overshadowing the main points. Chapter x now surveys 
the negotiations of 1748-55. In an effort to save the peace they ranged over the 
entire field of contentious problems which by this time were almost world-wide 
in scope. As in earlier sections, Professor Gipson, after analyzing the evidence, does 
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not hesitate to express his conclusion. “The chief responsibility for this appeal 
[to force], it would appear, must lie at the door of the French ministry” (p. 352). 

The final chapter of “Summarization” restates the author’s conclusions and in 
particular emphasizes the contrasting patterns which can be seen everywhere i in 
the development and policies of the French and British empires. 


In truth, the eighteenth-century British Empire was a business man’s world . 
in which only too frequently private interest, if not held to be superior to, at least 
crowded out, public interest . . . a world, moreover, of literate people, of news- 
papers and pamphlets, of freedom of the press—after the Zenger trial—of freedom 
of discussion, a world of dissenters, of varied religious faiths, of contrasting social 
attitudes, of growing tolerance toward those not like-minded. . . . On the other 
hand the French Empire presents a far different pattern. As in the case of the 
Spanish Empire there was uniformity of design with not only the concentration of 
authority in the Crown but continuous exercise of that authority. . . . The world 
of New France was not a world of industry and commerce but really a world of 
officials, of décrets, of ordonnances, of King's soldiers, a world in which religious 
monopoly and trade monopoly were incompatibly linked together, a world with- 
out newspapers, without a press, without open discussion of public issues, a world 
of suppression of thought in which governmental policy affecting the most vital 
interests of the people was carried out without their consent expressed either 
directly or indirectly (pp. 341-43). 


In part this is an old theme, but Professor Gipson is illuminating it with a wealth 
of argument and evidence. With the completion of five volumes of his series one 
can realize the breadth of the canvas on which he is working. Already he has 
added perspective to the background of the Revolution, and by the time he reaches 
the critical years following 1763 we suspect that he will have made it apparent 
that the causes of the Revolution cannot be discussed merely in terms of the 
incidence of tariff regulations or the rivalry of competing economic interests, 
important as these are. Historical scholarship will not have made clear the mean- 
ing of the Revolution until it has revealed the full magnitude of the ties which 
united as well as the issues which divided the English-speaking world. To that 
great and worth-while task Professor Gipson is making a notable contribution. 


University of Toronto Grorce W., Brown 


THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. By Milo Milton Quaife. (New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap. 1942. Pp. xiv, 210. $2.00.) 


Ture could be no more appropriate moment for an authentic history of the 
American flag. The legends concerning its origin have been comfortably accepted 
by most Americans; in a recent popular poll on the women most important in 
our history Betsy Ross placed near the top along with Martha Washington, Clara 
Barton, and Jane Addams. Dr. Quaife has undertaken to demonstrate the mythical 
character of many of the stories to be found in recent manuals put out by groups 
which should be more concerned about presenting the truth: the Boy Scouts of 
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America, the United States Flag Association, and even the United States Marine 
Corps. He deplores the fact that gaps in the record have given rise to so much 
legend and. draws on the records we do have to show on what a poor foundation 
such tales rest. 

But Dr. Quaife does not content himself with pointing out the misinformation 

that is commonly handed out with regard to the flag. He has devoted himself 
with meticulous care to discovering the facts concerning the various flags that have 
been flown over American soil or carried by our armed forces on land or sea until 
the adoption of the stars and stripes in the form in which we know it. His ac- 
count is carefully documented wherever records are obtainable, and he is careful ` 
to make no claims for which evidence is lacking. The colored illustrations are 
helpful. . 
The book was first published serially last August in the Detroit Free Press, 
and the author has tried without great success to adopt a popular style. Since he 
has such a good story to tell, it is too bad he cannot present it more interestingly. 
It is unfortunate, too, that Dr. Quaife states theories and debatable opinions with 
- the same air of final authority that he displays in stating facts, although he might 
find it hard to document them. While not perhaps probable, still it is quite pos- 
sible that a postwar world may see a still higher type of social organization than 
the “sovereign state,” or that there might conceivably be occasions when a man's 
“primary allegiance” is not to his flag. Dr. Quaife is at his best when he is giving 
us the factual information for which he has delved so tirelessly, not when he is 
moralizing on the flag's symbolism. There he falls into the same errors for which 
he criticizes others. 

It is to be hoped that everyone concerned with teaching about our flag to either 
young or old will have access to this useful little book. Perhaps its greatest con- 
tribution is its insistence on the values inherent in seeking the truth as opposed to 
the careless acceptance of hastily gathered misinformation. 


Spokane, Washington Roura West 


THE NEGRO IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1776. By Lorenzo 
Johnston Greene, Professor of History, Lincoln University in Missouri. [Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 494.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1942. Pp. 404. $4.50.) 


Ir is not probable that any significant additions will be made to the body of 
facts here presented by Dr. Greene. A formidable bibliography of nearly twenty- 
five pages, containing diaries, letters, memoirs, sermons, pamphlets, public docu- 
ments, newspapers, and a wide variety of secondary works, leaves little hope that 
there remains any important unexplored material. The first seventy pages sum- 
marize the history of the New England slave trade, including both the carrying 
trade of New England masters and the trade in New England. This summary is 
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followed by an excellent review of all available material on the Negro population 
and a chapter on the occupations in which Negroes engaged. The slave codes of 
the Northern colonies, Negro crimes and customary punishments, the religion, 
the family relations, the education, amusements, and scale of living of the colonial 
Negro are a few of the many topics on which the author has gleaned material. 

The resulting picture is of a small group better trained and more versatile than 
were the plantation Negroes. Some members of the group filled positions of respon- 
sibility, and many of them acquired considerable technical skill. Indeed, as artisans 
they occasionally roused the antagonism of white craftsmen. Dr. Greene surmises 
that Negro slaves in the colonial period secured a type of job much higher than 
that available to black workers in the same area today (p. 112). The sum of the 
author’s facts suggests that for the most part Negroes shared the lives of the 
whites. If they suffered harsh punishments, so did the white men who violated 
the accepted codes. If opportunities for education were meager, they were like- 
wise meager for all and many agencies were at work to increase them for both 
blacks and whites. 

The small proportion of Negroes in the population and the close association 
of Negroes and white men not only tended to make the conditions of living much 
the same but also accelerated the adaptation of the Negro to the customs of the 
dominant population. A study bearing the title given to Dr. Greene’s work might 
with equal pertinence deal with the condition of the Negro in New England or 
with the effects of the presence of the Negro on the customs and institutions of 
the white population. In regard to the second of these topics the author states 
that the New England Negroes influenced in many ways “the economic, political, 
social and religious institutions of their masters” (p. 316), yet the tangible evi- * 
dence of such influence is scant. It is easy to show that the carrying trade in 
slaves was of immense importance to the economic life of New England. It is 
more difficult to maintain that the slave trade in the colonies had significant effect. 
And it is still more difficult to demonstrate effects resulting from the presence of 
the alien race or from the existence of slavery in these colonies. The value of Dr. 
Greene’s material lies in its contribution to our knowledge of the conditions of life 
of the New England Negro, not in an important increase in understanding of the 
effects of the Negro or of slavery on New England life. Perhaps it is safe to con- 
clude that these effects were too slight to be discerned and measured. 


Wellesley College ELizaBerH Donnan 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM. By Gaius Glenn 
Atkins and Frederick L. Fagley. (Boston and Chicago: Pilgrim Press. 1942. 
Pp. 432. $2.00.) 

Tus informative and comprehensive book shows American Congregational- 
ism evolving out of the “obscure sectarian ferments” of the English Reformation, 
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describes its expansion, and estimates its contribution to national thought and its 
place in national life. Both a history and a handbook, it is more than either, and 
true to the spirit of its inheritance it devotes less space to doctrine than to history 
and description. It is not a simple narrative for the uninitiated, and some acknowl- 
edged and unavoidable repetitions and some confusion result from divided 
authorship and the difficulty of the subject. 

The book falls into two fairly equal and distinct parts—a history of Con- 
gregationalism and an account of the way in which it has achieved the conscious- 
ness and structural organization of a denomination national in extent. The latter 
half appeals especially to those interested in the practical working of the order 
but goes beyond description of boards and committees to the influences producing 
them. 

Two types of English dissenters—Pilgrims and Puritans—coming to America 
developed the “New England Way” of ‘church life. “Cleared” both of the dis- 
orders of Independency and of the magistracy of Presbyterianism, American 
Congregationalism succeeded in uniting its two contradictory elements, the 
freedom of local churches gathered by voluntary agreement or covenant and the 
larger denominational life inherent in the fellowship among independent bodies. 
The history of this and other “entanglements,” civil and religious, is traced from 
the earliest colonial synods to the present. 

The authors draw freely on the studies of others and in particular design to 
continue and supplement the work of Williston Walker. Both are ministers and 
experienced writers; Dr. Atkins is also an educator and Dr. Fagley an official 
and administrator in the denomination. Familiar not only with their subject but 
with the methods and equipment of historical research, they sometimes use their 
material more casually than would conventional historians, references often being 
given thus— “so Dexter” and “all this from.” Favorite words and expressions 
appear frequently, such as “spacious,” “marginal,” and “passed out of the pic- 
ture,” the latter occurring three times in one paragraph. Phrases like “probably 
patient parishioners,” “the unchristian superiority complexes of the clergy,” and 
“the godly integration of real estate and worship” through ownership of pews 
enliven the style. 

The wide scope of the work, the discussion of interesting questions, large and 
small, the accompanying notes, appendixes, and bibliography make this a useful, 
important, and welcome addition to the library of Congregationalism and a 
worthy example for historians of other denominations. 


New Haven, Connecticut Mary Hewrrr MITCHELL 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. By Ellen Hart Smith. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1942. Pp. x, 340. $3.75.) 


Tms biography of the “First Citizen” of pre-Revolution Maryland pro- 
vides much pleasant reading, and, lest this observation be interpreted by the more 
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studious as a form of mild disparagement, the reviewer hastens to add that numer- 
ous citations point to diligent use of the family records. ; 

If the earlier biographers have emphasized the political figure, Miss Smith 
has portrayed the man whose life span covered a century less five years. In the 
colonial period one is especially attracted to the author’s description of Mary- 
land's social-minded capital. Educated in France, the youthful Carroll had 
apparently accepted the current European estimate of America as “a barbarous 
country” and its people as “an uncultivated and insolent rabble.” On his return, 
however, he found Annapolis “a miniature London.” 

Although Miss Smith constantly refers to her subject as “the richest man in 
America”—a statement the reviewer accepts on faith for lack of definite proof— 
we learn that Charles Carroll had pet, if not petty, peculiarities, including what 
seem to have been close dealings with debtors and renters. On the other hand, 
he was most generous in providing handsomely for his children, and we have this 
trait to thank for the happy lines of “Homewood.” 

The reviewer would like to dwell upon many matters which have been 
graphically—and accurately—brought to our attention, one of which has applica- 
tions to the world today. By way of introduction it may be said that throughout 
his career the master of “Carrollton” showed the broad tolerance that was charac- 
teristic of George and Cecil (Cecilius to the author) Calvert, respectively the pro- 
jector and the founder of Maryland. On the other hand, because of his strong 
Irish strain and the oft-told tales of brutal British rule, we encounter a pleasant 
surprise on learning of his statesmanlike recognition of the value of an under- 
standing with England as the Old World bulwark of political liberty and demo- 
cratic institutions. Hence, when faced with the menace of that militant dictator 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Carroll wrote, June 23, 1803: 


I am of opinion it would be good policy to unite with Great Britain against 
France and her allies, seize upon all the country east of the Mississippi, and under 
cover of the British fleet land 30,000 men in the Province of Yucatan, march into 
Mexico, then to Peru, and to declare the Spanish colonies independent, and their 
independence to be guaranteed by Great Britain and the United States. If we 
enter the war I am not for doing things by halves. 


Miss Smith’s disclosure of Carroll’s plan of collaboration with Great Britain 
suggests the thought that Thomas Jefferson may have been familiar with the con- 
cept of his contemporary when he recommended marriage with “the British 
fleet and nation,” not only to block the designs of Napoleon but also, at a later 
period, those of the autocrats of the Holy Alliance. 

Occasionally, in the field of general history, the author is less felicitous. While 
reasserting the Maryland claim to pre-eminence with respect to religious toleration, 
she follows the lead of local writers of the nineteenth century who based the claim 
on what they were pleased to call “The Toleration Act,” meaning the Act Con- 
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cerning Religion of 1649. This statute seriously abridged the full measure of 
liberty of conscience that had been enjoyed in the province from its founding in 
1634. One of its provisions imposed death and confiscation upon those who denied 
the Trinitarian doctrine, The author says of Cecil Calvert that “Against the 
intolerant backdrop of his own century he assumes heroic proportions.” The 
statement is quite correct, but it may not properly be based upon the act in 
question, although supported by quoting those portions thereof guaranteeing 
freedom of worship to all Trinitarians; for, as above noted, the act contained 
limiting provisions which were repudiated when Calvert and his supporters, 
both Catholic and Protestant, regained control after the Puritan interruption. 


Baltimore, Maryland MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS 


MR. RUTLEDGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. By Richard Barry. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1942. Pp. ix, 430. $3.75.) 


Brocrapuers have attended little to the Lower South. Its history, particularly 
in the formative period, wants the illustration that only lifelike portraits of in- 
dividuals can supply. John Rutledge was an active member of the Stamp Act 
Congress, Continental Congresses, and Federal Convention, governor of South 
Carolina in critical stages of the Revolution, chief justice of his state and the 
United States. The only good account of him that has appeared in this century is 
R. L. Meriwether’s article in the Dictionary of American Biography, but materials 
for a longer work exist. By rescuing what is credible from the older sketches, 
assembling the numerous references to Rutledge in other printed works, and 
examining available manuscripts in his hand, an estimate of his principles, aims, 
and character can be-reached. It matters not whether the result show Rutledge 
great or small, provided he be visible—something more or less than a hero of the 
Revolution and a sample of his class. 

Mr. Barry has had “opportunity to peruse above seven thousand manuscripts, 
more than two thousand old newspapers, above three hundred books of original 
records, and the volumes listed in the bibliography,” which covers ten pages. The 
outcome is a spirited and very readable biography, inadequately documented in a 
discursive appendix. Though light is thrown on some previously unstudied phases 
of Rutledge’s career, notably his private practice as an attorney, the book is mainly 
an amplified narrative of his best-known activities with new interpretations of their 
significance. Other admirers have claimed that Rutledge wrote the Federal Con- 
stitution, but not that an invisible government, dominated by Rutledge, ruled 
South Carolina before the Revolution; that a memorial of the Stamp Act Con- 
gress, written by Rutledge, persuaded George III to have the Stamp Act repealed; 
that Rutledge invented and secured adoption of a new military art that won the 
Revolutionary War. The evidence in the appendix supporting these and other 
novel deductions, though often thin, is neither manufactured nor irrelevant. 
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One of Mr. Barry’s theories is substantially that history’s neglect of Rutledge 
derives from Rutledge’s indifference to history—a mature, considered conviction 
of the futility of fame. Neither is this biography written to please historians. Mr. 
Barry cites authority only for what he considers disputable points, and citations 
give no page references. He puts in imaginary conversations and frankly admits 
that other details rest on conjecture. Besides these tinsel ornaments the work is 
encrusted with minor errors. They do not invalidate the major contentions but 
critics will make merry with them, for Mr. Barry is as bold in attack as in de- 
fense and few of Rutledge’s contemporaries come off unscathed. As for Rutledge, 
he stood for no political principles because he was “a pragmatist, an empiricist,” 
unswayed by theory, contemptuous of learning. His character was “totally 
selfless,” and his sole aim the welfare of the groups to which he belonged and 
that entrusted him with power. The portrait is consistent but scarcely credible. 
Now that Mr. Barry has called attention to the subject, perhaps another will be 
painted by a more professional hand. 


Brooklyn College Sr. JuLren RavenEL CHILDS 


THE CONNECTICUT WITS. By Leon Howard, Northwestern University. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. xiii, 453. $4.50.) 


Tuis is a work in which American scholars may take pride. It is solid, learned, 
pungent, and illuminating. That a few historians will quarrel with Professor 
Howard’s preferences may be anticipated. That competent literary critics will 
stumble on flaws in detail is, of course, possible. That any serious student of our 
national character will fail to profit from this analysis of the American state of 
mind between the Stamp Act and the Era of Good Feeling is wholly improbable. 

In his unusual treatment of the “Connecticut,” or “Hartford,” Wits, Pro- 
fessor Howard has undertaken “to fill a gap in American literary history by telling 
the story of their careers as writers, rather than as men of affairs, from their 
common beginnings before the Revolution” to their extraordinarily different ends. 
Selecting John Trumbull, Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys, and Joel Bar- 
low—the four oldest and best-known members of this constellation of minor 
Utopians and satirists—the author has studied to penetrate their minds and 
hearts, and, in so doing, to learn something of the American intellect in a day 
when its political achievements were monumental, its accomplishments in other 
fields exceedingly disappointing. This has meant the survey of no less than 
seventy-five books and a great number of miscellaneous compositions; a painstak- 
ing critical analysis of style and of matters; the integration of the Wits with their 
social environment and with each other; finally, no small amount of shrewd 
observation on the very human and erratic development of each of these influential 
Yankee carcerists. The story, which is organized in four parts, begins with a 
stimulating study of Yale College, 1763-78, the school of the poets. Part II, en- 
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titled “The Flowery Road to Fame,” shows how each of the ambitious young 
poets first started to gallop to fame in a vehicle called literature. Here Professor 
Howard has, by tremendous industry and what is evidently an exceptionally 
delicate ear, laid bare the tangled skein of their intellectual indebtedness. How 
these aspiring young men tried to hew out a new path to greatness in America— 
how with matter out of Milton or manner after Pope, with ideas out of Locke and 
figures of speech tailored according to Lord Kames—they assaulted the admira- 
tion of their contemporaries, makes a revealing and ironic tale. Part II finds 
three of the “Wicked Wits” achieving an undeserved reputation by exaggerated 
satire at the expense of comparatively innocent parties in Connecticut politics, 
while the needle of Timothy Dwight’s being begins to swing toward his true 
calling, that of teaching, at Greenfield Hill. Thereafter, the four characters part 
company almost completely—Humphreys losing his muse in diplomacy and the 
benevolent improvement of American sheep, Barlow becoming a democratic 
citizen-philosopher after the French model, and President Dwight achieving the 
confident mastery of students and parents alike in his beloved land of steady 
habits. The book ends with an “Epilogue: Blazed Trails,” in which the author 
makes the pertinent suggestion that perhaps we have dismissed the Wits too 
easily. For if their literary work was at least as bad as advertised, their careers 
and their ideas were indicative of certain American attitudes and astonishingly 
prophetic of later and more successful performances on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The style of this book is thoughtful and full of force. Professor Howard has 
managed to condense an extraordinary weight of information into clear and 
logical prose, about which there plays on occasion an irony that would have 
awakened the respectful attention of John Trumbull himself. Professor Howard 
declares himself a passionate believer in the value of history if thoroughly mas- 
tered. What can American historians learn from his mastery of these literary 
materials? The author does not presume to do more than pluck gently at our 
sleeve or occasionally point. To all this the present reviewer would like to add an 
observation, self-evident to literary scholars but by ordinary historians too long 
overlooked. By their own work the Wits prove—do they not?—that Americans 
were, in the Revolutionary period, still an imitative and belated society. How 
widely these four poets ranged, how much they borrowed, and how unoriginal 
they managed to remain is really astonishing. 

In place of footnotes Professor Howard has appended a checklist of the 
writings of each man, published and unpublished, together with ten pages of 
valuable bibliographical discussion. The University of Chicago Press has issued 
the whole in a most attractive format, and Northwestern University aided in 
the work of publication by a grant. All are to be congratulated for their part. 
But perhaps it is Professor Howard’s courage and critical ability in handling 
American ideas in a philosophic way that constitutes the greatest achievement. 


Yale University Grorce WiLson PIERSON 
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‘SEA LANES IN WARTIME: THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE, 1775-1942. 
By Robert Greenhalgh Albion and Jennie Barnes Pope. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1942. Pp. 367. $3.50.) 


Tue events of the last twelve months have focused attention, as never before 
in this century, on the importance of marine transportation to Americans. In 
spite of the great strides in the carrying capacity of the airplane, the ship remains 
the most important means of oversea transportation of men and goods, and the 
wartime problems of shipping are therefore of paramount interest. 

Professor and Mrs. Albion have given us a very complete historical study of 
American marine transportation in time of war, beginning with the Revolution 
and carrying the narrative to the latter part of 1942. It is important, perhaps, to 
emphasize the point that the authors have chosen to treat their subject from the _ 
economic, rather than from a political or technological, standpoint. This is most 
reasonable; for economic factors control shipping far more than purely political, or 
technological, matters in times of peace, and this has had a very definite influence 
on war shipping. In shipping, economic conditions lead to technological changes, 
while political affairs are usually subordinate, except so far as they bring about 
the changes from peace to war. The only excuse for so obvious a statement is 
that the numerous histories of shipping appearing in past years have generally 
given their readers an impression that technological and political matters affected 
shipping to a supreme degree. 

The first part of Sea Lanes in Wartime covers the period ending with the 
Civil War and the Alabama Claims. The authors have traced the various trades 
in wartime during this period and have dealt with the basic maritime strategy 
of the times. Such matters as the ups and downs of the “neutral” trade during 
the French Revolution, the quasi-war with France, and the incidents leading to 
the Embargo and Non-intercourse Act preceding the War of 1812 are described 
in detail. The ruinous results of the British blockade during the War of 1812 are 
also shown. This is followed by an account of piracy, so far as American merchant- 
men were concerned, with contemporary narratives of attacks as well as with a 
general outline of the whole business during the early nineteenth century. The 
final chapter of the first portion of the book deals with the Civil War period, . 
pointing out the complete reversal of American policy in regard to “freedom 
of the seas” and blockades. In this chapter a good deal of attention is given to the 
Confederate raiders and to the Northern blockade of Southern ports. Also there 
is a running account of the Alabama Claims and of the selling of American ships 
abroad to escape possible Confederate attacks. 

The second portion of the book is of great contemporary interest, as it is 
concerned with the period between World War I and 1942. The earlier chapters 
having accounted for the decay in the power of the American merchant marine, 
the chapters in this portion deal with the attempts to rebuild our merchant marine 
during the first World War and the years following. Since this brings the authors 
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to the unfinished business of the present time, they have avoided making many 
conclusions. This is wise. Nevertheless, the narrative of these years is of very 
great interest to a reader. There is an excellent discussion of the factors affecting 
modern wartime trade that should be read by everyone. A compact history of 
German submarine warfare is given. The moves of the powers at war, as they 
altered trade conditions or sea lanes, are well illustrated. The shipbuilding policy 
of our government is described in some detail. Altogether, a very sound founda- 
tion is laid for the understanding of our wartime shipping problems as they con- 
tinue to develop, and for this the authors are to be congratulated. 

In so technical a matter as shipping it is most difficult for authors to avoid 
small errors; fortunately there are none of great importance in this book. On 
page 25 there is a description of “letters-of-marque” which might lead a reader 
to suppose that their license was different from that of privateers, whereas the 
licenses were identical. On page 50 the Revolutionary Reprisal is mistakenly 
called a frigate. Page 112 speaks of Humphreys as the designer of the Con- 
stitution, President, and United States; this is a controversial statement at least. 
The failure of the old Shipping Board’s wooden ship program, mentioned on 
page 329, might have been discussed at greater length. From the short statement 
in the book, an uninformed reader might suppose the failure was due to inherent 
weakness in wooden shipbuilding, whereas it was due to inherent weakness of the 
Shipping Board’s policy. This same weakness in policy is to be seen in govern- 
ment wooden shipbuilding today: improper design, specification, and allocation 
of contracts. The developments in barges and schooners, referred to on page 339, 
are not quite so accomplished a fact as the text indicates. The use of small fast 
ships in the Atlantic overseas trades, as opposed to slow convoys, would have 
‘been a worthy subject for the authors’ attention. 


Cambridge, Maryland Howarp I. CHAPELLE 


THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763- 
1789. By Freeman H. Hart. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1942. Pp. xii, 223. $3.50.) 

Tuts thorough and well-documented work is the first comprehensive study of 
Virginia’s historic and picturesque Shenandoah Valley for the quarter century 
extending from 1763 to 1789. The period is probably the most interesting and 
important one of similar length through which the valley has passed, for during 
the twenty-six years under notice this two-hundred-mile trough between the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghenies, stretching from the Potomac to the headwaters of the ` 
James, played a major role in our history. 

The Scotch-Irish, German, and English settlers who comprised the bulk of 
the valley population had completed most of their migrations into the area by 
the time the story opens. The hardy pioneer stock which peopled the region was 
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facing many privations on the frontier, and the “Long Knives,” as the whites were 
known, were fighting bloody engagements with the Indians. Theirs was a 
relatively primitive society, by comparison with the more luxurious mode of life 
in Tidewater, and the simple homesteads of the Shenandoah Valley’s leading 
citizens were in marked contrast to those along the lower reaches of the James, 
the Rappahannock, and the York. Mr. Hart shows that at this period only twenty- 
three persons in the entire valley had as many as twenty slaves. 

The democratic climate of the frontier undoubtedly had its part in causing the 
valley to take the lead in passing resolutions against British oppression. These 
counties also furnished several great military leaders to the Continental armies— 
including George Washington, Daniel Morgan, and Peter Muhlenberg—as well 
as many tough-thewed fighters in the ranks. They likewise were a major supply 
base for the Revolutionary armies. Valley flour and beef were shipped in huge 
quantities to the men on the firing line. 

Throughout this period the valley also was a focal point in the battle for 
religious freedom. Since the Scotch Presbyterian element was dominant there, 
it was natural that the valley should furnish a core of resistance to the established 
church, then tottering to its fall. 

And there was the highly significant role played by the valley in the ratification 
of the Federal Constitution by Virginia. Unlike the other frontier regions of the 
state, it cast all fourteen of its votes solidly for ratification and thereby turned 
the tide. Without the valley vote the Constitution would have been beaten in the 
convention, seventy-nine to seventy-five. 

These and many other aspects of the valley’s story during the Revolutionary 
years are graphically described by Mr. Hart. He has secured his materials from a 
vast number of both primary and secondary sources, and his book seems likely to 
be regarded as the definitive one on the subject. 


Richmond, Virginia Vircinius DABNEY 


JEFFERSON HIMSELF: THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A MANY- 
SIDED AMERICAN. Edited by Bernard Mayo. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1942. Pp. xv, 384. $4.00.) 


Tus is a book that every admirer of Jefferson will delight in having. To those 
of us who believe that the universal acceptance of Jeffersonian principles will be 
the surest constructive way out of the troubles which beset the peoples of our 
world, the book adds to the structure of Jefferson’s fundamental thought and 
proves to us again that Jefferson wrote for mankind and was always a citizen of 
the world. “A nation ... free in all its members from distressing wants, furnishes 
hopeful implements for the interesting experiment of self government; and we 
feel that we are acting under obligations not confined to the limits of our own 
society. It is impossible not to be sensible that we are acting for all mankind,” and 
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“Who can limit the extent to which the federative principle may operate effec- 
tively?” were not written by a person with the outlook of a backwoods husband- 
man. Jefferson captured the spirit of the prophet-philosopher of the new order 
that dawned with the discovery of the concept of progress. The political thought 
of the world is dull today, because the dignity of the nature of man has been for- 
gotten in a cynicism which has accepted the theory that the authority in the state 
should be taken from the people and placed in one man, that the state should 
consist of but two factors—a single will and a mass of men—and that this mass 
must think, act, and do as the single will directs. As the Declaration of Independ- 
ence put meaning into the American Revolution, a rereading of Jefferson today 
will surely put real meaning into our struggle against the Axis. 

Dr. Mayo is to be congratulated for his thoughtful selection and arrangement 
of quotations. His chapter introductions give enough biographical and historical 
material to keep the reader’s thought and Jefferson’s statements properly oriented. 
The book is historically timely, and there can be no doubt that it will find a place 
on the study list of those who are going to make Jefferson’s bicentennial a time 
for Jeffersonian reading and research. 

In this day when we are hearing so much about freedoms “everywhere,” it is 
heartening to know that Jefferson recognized the true and lasting values for man, 
not only for endless space but also for infinite time. Outstanding even in the 
wealth of material Dr, Mayo has quoted are two great expressions: one, the 
epitaph Jefferson wrote for himself; and the other, perhaps his most often 
repeated statement. He knew what “eternal” meant when he said, “I have sworn 
upon the Altar of God; eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 


Washington, D. C. ELrserT D. THOMAS 


DOCTOR BARD OF HYDE PARK: THE FAMOUS PHYSICIAN OF 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES, THE MAN WHO SAVED WASHING- 
TON’S LIFE. By John Brett Langstaff. Introduction by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1942. Pp. 365. $3.75.) 


Dr. Samuel Bard was the. outstanding leader in the medical profession of 
New York City during the latter part of the eighteenth century and the early 
years of the nineteenth. His father, Dr. John Bard, also a practitioner of distinc- 
tion, gave him every advantage by sending him first to King’s College and then to 
Edinburgh and London for medical training. Samuel Bard subsequently returned 
to practice in New York City and labored most effectively for the improvement of 
his profession. Among other distinctions he was one of the founders of the medical 
school at King’s College and of the New York Hospital, was dean of the re- 
organized (Columbia) medical faculty, and subsequently president of the new 
school of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. He was finally instrumental 
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in 1813 in merging these two schools under the latter title and became the first 
president of the united institution. He was thus the prime mover in making 
New York City a national center of medical education. In private practice Dr. 
Bard numbered among his patients such distinguished persons as Hamilton, 
Burr, Talleyrand, and President Washington. Like other American physicians of 
the time, he was primarily a practitioner, but he was capable of original clinical 
investigations, and his text on obstetrics was widely used. His scientific interests 
also extended to botany, to animal husbandry, and to agriculture. 

Mr. Langstaff has told this story of a professional career in an interesting 
manner and has based it upon a careful examination of all available sources. 
Much is said of Dr. Bard’s personal affairs—particularly in reference to his in- 
heritance of the Hyde Park estate—and if no clear picture of his personality 
emerges, it is probably because the sources did not lend themselves to intimate 
characterization. If he had his faults, these do not appear in the narrative. One 
aspect of Bard’s non-professional interests which receives considerable attention 
is his activity as an Anglican layman. He built the church on his estate in which 
the king of England and the President of the United States worshiped together 
on a celebrated occasion in recent years. But as Bard always avoided religious as 
well as political controversies, the introduction of Anglican history as such seems 
more pertinent to the history of that church or of Columbia University than it 
does to the present biography. 

The chief weakness in this study is the lack of scientific background. Save 
for a few early references to Philadelphia, the story of professional developments 
in New York City is treated in isolation from that of other national centers. 
As a result the work lacks the third dimension of a comparative perspective. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in his introduction, states that “The reader will 
gain new and most illuminating insight into the development of the science of 
` medicine by Dr. Bard’s genius.” This is exactly what the reader will not gain. 
There is little discussion of Dr. Bard’s technical interests in medicine or of his 
views on the scientific issues of the day. Perhaps no evidence on these points is 
available. In any case the narrative gives a most useful account of professional 
history but very little on the history of science—a contrast typical of much that 
has been written to date on the development of American medicine. 


University of Pennsylvania Ricuarp H. Survock 


THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1776-1790. By 
Robert L. Brunhouse. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 
1942. Pp. viii, 368. $1.00.) 


Hisrorrans have given much attention to the problem faced by the Whigs 
in converting Pennsylvania to independence in 1776 and the radical constitution 
of that year. Until recently, however, the period immediately following, which 
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witnessed a swing in the pendulum from radicalism to conservatism, has received 
considerably less scrutiny. In this volume Mr. Brunhouse gives particular attention 
to the vicissitudes of Pennsylvania’s political fortunes from 1776 to 1790: the 
struggle to inaugurate the new government in all its agencies, the failure of the 
radicals to cope adequately with state and national problems, the extreme measures 
introduced by them, the emergence of the conservatives and the factors contribu- 
ting to their growing prestige in the eighties, which culminated in the more 
conservative frame of government of 1790. The author has done a masterful job 
in digesting and interpreting a tremendous mass of material from official docu- 
ments, newspapers, pamphlets, private manuscripts, and so forth. Many of the 
major incidents in this period of Pennsylvania’s checkered politics have been 
recited again and again, but they have never been interpreted so fully and so 
thoroughly in terms of the issues and the hatreds between the two parties, Con- 
stitutionalists and Republicans. Here one sees not only the acts but the actors in 
their radical, moderate, or conservative roles: the shifting of alignments, the 
jockeying between factions, and the machinations to gain or to maintain control. 
The author sets forth lucidly the forces and the factors contributing to the down- 
fall of the radicals: 


The vital stumbling block of the Radical regime, however, was not the sound 
and fury of the mob but the inability to solve the financial and economic problems 
of the day. The Constitutionalists failed; and the Republican merchants stepped 
forth to show what money and financial credit could do. That they succeeded 
where the Radicals had failed was obvious to everyone; that the public would 
turn to them for guidance and leadership was inevitable (p. 87). 


That the bitter party struggle of this period, with all its petty animosities, was not 
without its lessons is well attested by the fact that controlling elements in the con- 
vention of 1790, conservative and radical alike, recognized the importance of 
adopting measures -which would avoid confusion in the transition from the old 
to the new government. They were careful to take the constitution of 1776 “as 
the basis on which to propose amendments” (p. 225) and agreed that laws not 
inconsistent with the new constitution would continue in force (p. 226). It is 
significant that there was no provision for submitting the new frame of govern- 
ment to a vote of the people, “nor did that seem necessary, for apparently everyone 
accepted it” (p. 227). A fitting climax to this hectic fourteen-year political drama 
in search of law and order in an American commonwealth. 

This volume contains much more than a narrative history. It provides an ex- 
cellent super-case history for the study of the processes of revolution at work in 
their different stages. In parts it reads as excitingly and as fascinatingly as a 
detective story, but always fully and amply interpreted. Copious notes are appended 
following the textual material. There is an appendix with valuable maps showing 
the geographic distributions of party strength in different years and other enlight- 
ening data. The reader will also find a satisfactory index and an extensive bibli- 
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ography. All in all, this is a welcome and decidedly worth-while contribution to 
the literature of early American institutions. 


Butler University James H. PEELING 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO NORTHWEST MISSIONS, 1815-1827. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Grace Lee Nute, Curator of 
Manuscripts, Minnesota Historical Society. [The Clarence Walworth Alvord 
Memorial Commission of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Publi- 
cations, I.] (St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society. 1942. Pp. xix, 469. $5.00.) 


As the first volume of a projected series devoted to the publication of original 
documents relating to the history of the Mississippi Valley, the present work has 
the special significance of being not only a good thing in itself but also a har- 
binger of more good things to follow. In the preface Solon J. Buck, formerly chair- 
man of the Clarence Walworth Alvord Memorial Commission, explains the back- 
ground of planning and effort behind both the series and the present study. The 
introduction, written by the editor herself, provides the necessary historical setting 
for the documents here presented. 

The majority of these documents were written originally in French. With 
the exception of a few which have been published elsewhere, those appearing 
here are printed in the original language as well as in an English translation. 
Most of them are letters written by people who, for one reason or another, were 
interested between the years 1815 and 1827 in the Roman Catholic mission estab- 
lished in the valley of the Red River of the North at that time. The chief writers, of 
course, were the men who planned and carried out the mission—Bishop Plessis of 
Quebec, the missionaries Provencher, Dumoulin, and Destroismaisons, and others. 
Prominent also, however, are Lord and Lady Selkirk, who were the leading lay 
benefactors of the Red River mission, and certain other people connected with 
the North West Company or with the Hudson’s Bay Company. References to 
things which belong to the history of the Mississippi Valley, though not, perhaps, 
of fundamental significance, are numerous and often important. They range from 
the spiritual authority of the bishop of Louisiana in the Red River country and the 
political authority there of the United States to the first movements between the 
two valleys of traders and merchandise and the occasional forays northward of the 
Sioux. 

A reader of these documents is likely to be impressed with the generosity 
and broad-mindedness of Lord and Lady Selkirk, the ability and the essential 
devotion to religion of the leading ecclesiastics, the evil effects of the fur trade, 
especially as it was carried on by the North West Company, upon the people of 
the Red River Valley, and the instinctive tendency of mere fur traders to dis- 
courage and oppose settlement. Not all students of the history of the Northwest 
will go as far as the editor in assigning to either Lord Selkirk or Bishop Plessis 
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as the basis for his interest in the Red River mission motives primarily utilitarian. 
Again, some critics may object that the translation is too literal; others, that it is 
not literal enough; but there is less ground for such charges in the later pages of 
the volume than in the earlier. In most other respects the standard of the publica- 
tion is uniformly high. The printing is accurate; the footnotes and references are 
sufficient; a glossary explains most of the extraordinary terms appearing in the 
text; and there is an excellent index which obviates the need for a detailed table 
of contents. The format is appropriate to the nature of the subject. 


Queens College Joun Perry PRITCHETT 


FREE NEGRO LABOR AND PROPERTY HOLDING IN VIRGINIA, 1830- 
1860. By Luther Porter Jackson, Professor of History, Virginia State College. 
[The American Historical Association.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1942. Pp. xix, 270. $3.75.) 

Or the free Negro we have heard much from those who have treated slave- 
holding history. These treatments, however, have been stereotyped and negative. 
Generally speaking, the free Negro had no place in a proslavery society. Law and 
custom prevented him from attaining the social and political status of the white 
man. The free Negro in spite of his apparently higher status suffered from many 
of the disabilities imposed upon the slave. The free Negro was free and not free, 
slave and not slave. Dr. Jackson, however, did not set out to discuss these details 
to which so many others have devoted much space. He deals with these aspects 
satisfactorily in the first chapter of this work and presents a new picture from 
newly discovered facts. 

The new data presented came mainly from manuscripts, government docu- 
ments, land books, and deed books; not solely from editorials, speeches, resolu- 
tions, and laws by which so many investigators have been misled. Free Negroes 
in Virginia, as in other parts of the South, contrived to make considerable 
economic progress in spite of numerous obstacles. They became mechanics and 
artisans who established homes in cities and towns, where some rose to the level 
of prosperous businessmen; and not a few free Negroes became thrifty farmers 
possessed of large holdings like those of well-to-do white planters. 

The early gains of certain free Negroes in Virginia were made in spite of keen 
competition with white labor, but about the middle of the century their situation 
improved. Though once at a low level from soil exhaustion, surplus of slaves, 
poor transportation, lack of manufactures, and the consequent emigration of its 
citizens to other parts of the South and West, by 1840 Virginia had arrested its 
decline by new methods of agriculture, internal improvements, and the interstate 
slave trade. This prosperity increased the demand for the labor of free Negroes, 
inasmuch as the poor whites available for industry were not adequate, and docile 
and tractable free Negroes could be hired for less than the whites. 
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Availing themselves of such opportunities as they had, a number of free 
Negroes of Virginia had made much economic progress by 1860. This progress 
in the rural areas was unusual. In 1860 the free Negroes of Virginia had, in 
proportion to their numbers, as much land as the entire race owned in that state 
in 1891. About 35 per cent of the free Negro heads of families either owned or 
rented land in 1860. When the clamor frequently arose to get rid of the free 
Negroes who, by competition, were driving white workers from the state, to their 
rescue, therefore, came certain white men of influence and fortune who insisted 
that these black laborers be not disturbed, because they were an asset to the 
community (pp. 99-ror). 

Dr, Jackson supports every important assertion or conclusion by citation of his 
sources. From the local records of the leading counties of Virginia he has pub- 
lished tables of free Negroes owning property, giving in each case the date it was 
acquired, the purchase price, and the official valuation. In some cases he has 
traced the ownership of the property from 1830 through 1860 down to the present 
time, giving family histories of an unbroken advance toward economic security 
(pp. 145, 152). He shows also that free Negroes, following the custom of the 
country, acquired slaves as property, not always for exploitation purposes but to 
make easier the hard lot of their relatives and friends. 

In this thorough piece of historical research few defects can be pointed out. 
It may be well to remark, however, that the author errs somewhat in thinking 
that the status of the free Negroes in Virginia paralleled that of the free Negroes 
in other states (pp. x, 136). The free Negroes, with the exception of those in Wil- 
mington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans, were worse off in most 
other states than in Virginia. It has been well established by investigation that 
Virginia, although cruel, treated Negroes more humanely than they were treated 
in the Lower South. The author, moreover, missed the opportunity of emphasiz- 
ing how the hostile laws, passed in Virginia after Nat Turner’s insurrection in 
1831, drove many prosperous Negro property owners from the state to other 
parts and thus reduced the number of this class in Virginia. He does not miss 
this point but he does not develop it fully. The law of 1838, which prohibited 
the return to the state of a free Negro leaving it to seek education, all but caused 
a migration. 

Dr. Jackson says that the free Negroes fared well in Virginia from 1830 to 
1860. This prosperity, however, was mainly economic. Socially the free Negroes 
in 1860 were more restricted than they were prior to 1830. Because of the 
enthusiasm of the author, moreover, the reader may receive the impression that 
there was a larger proportion of prosperous free Negroes than the very facts which 
he presents would indicate. While those mentioned fared well economically, there 
were thousands who could not do the all but impossible thing of rising under 
the burdens imposed upon them. This book is the record of those who survived, 
but what was the fate of the thousands lost in the struggle against their dis- 
abilities? 
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On the whole, the work is a valuable volume. It presents data of great impor- 
tance to all persons interested in the improvement of social conditions. It is at the 
same time striking evidence of the Negro’s ability to endure in face of terrible 
odds against his race. In thus presenting this unknown record of the free Negro 
population in Virginia, Dr. Jackson has discounted the gloomy comments of a 
host of writers, and he has set a high standard for rewriting the history of these 
people. 


Washington, D, C. C. G. Woopson 


THE CAREER OF JOSEPH LANE, FRONTIER POLITICIAN. By Sister 
M. Margaret Jean Kelly, Sisters of the Holy Names, Marylhurst, Oregon. 
(Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 207. $2.00.) 


Trus study is the result of years of painstaking research in a considerable 
range of materials that throw light on the political and military career of a 
relatively obscure man who through native ability and considerable shrewdness 
attained some prominence as an officer in the Mexican War, as an Indian fighter, 
as first governor of the Oregon Territory, as one of the first senators when Oregon 
was admitted into the Union, and finally as the vice-presidential candidate on the 
Breckenridge ticket in 1860, The author’s statement in her preface that “the 
history of a period is traced in its social, economic and political trends and in its 
outstanding events” seems hardly to be carried out in the text, for a rich field of 
social development is practically unscratched and the economic background is but 
sketchily drawn. As a political biography it is interesting and informative. 

In general the story follows the conventional lines of biographical writing: 
“Early Life,” “State Legislature,” “Hoosier General,” “Territorial Governor,” and 
so on. Naturally the greater part of the study deals with Lane’s life from the time 
in 1848 when he was appointed first territorial governor of Oregon to his par- 
ticipation in the presidential campaign of 1860. As governor, Lane was generally 
popular and as Indian Agent ex officio he had perhaps more understanding of the 
tribulations of his wards than many of his contemporaries and on the whole 
handled problems judiciously. When a new administration appointed another as 
territorial governor the electorate demanded his services as territorial delegate in 
Congress, and he held this position, thanks in part to his personal popularity and, 
in the the earlier days, to the “Salem Clique,” down to the time of Oregon’s 
admission as a state, when he was chosen one of the first two senators. All through 
his congressional days he strove, and not unsuccessfully in the first years, to 
secure benefits for his constituents. As slavery and states’ rights overshadowed 
more darkly other national issues, Lane was outspoken in his advocacy of the 
doctrine that every citizen must be protected by the Federal government in hold- 
ing any property, including slaves, when he entered a territory, and he repudiated 
both Douglas’ squatter sovereignty and the Republican tenets. This attitude made 
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him a logical running mate for Breckenridge, especially since he had a certain 
popularity in Indiana. The author stresses, in her discussion of the campaign, 
her belief that while “it was to be expected that the Breckenridge ticket would 
find its chief support in the deep South . . . it does not follow that these States 
or rather the people at large were anxious for secession” (p. 175). 

This dissertation deserved more careful editing. Slips in dates and incon- 
sistencies of one sort and another should have been caught at some stage. As a 
whole the monograph fills a small niche in the vast foundation for a synthesis of 
American history. 


University of Minnesota L. B. SHIPPEE 


ANTEBELLUM SOUTH CAROLINA: A SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
HISTORY. By Rosser H. Taylor, Professor of History, Furman University. 
[The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science.] (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 201. $2.50, paper $1.25.) 


Tue ante-bellum South offers an inviting field to the student of social history. 
Ruralness simplified life to a degree and “peculiar” features gave it unusual inter- 
est. The materials are abundant. A fairly complete and accurate picture is possible. 
That which illuminates one state applies, in modified form, to other states in the 
South. A sound and thorough study of South Carolina is, therefore, a welcome 
contribution to the history of a section. 

Dr. Taylor uses the term “social history” broadly. He includes sectionalism, 
rural and urban life, the ways and ideals of upper and lower classes, health, educa- 
tion, religion, amusements, and social controls. He knows the background of 
South Carolina history thoroughly enough to keep things in their proper places 
and in perspective. He has used a wide variety of materials. He has used them 
with intelligence and restraint. The result is what may conscientiously be called 
“a satisfactory study.” 

No sharp revision of generally held opinion of life in ante-bellum South Caro- 
lina is made necessary by Dr. Taylor's findings. The sharp cleavage between coast 
and interior is always apparent; the persistence of Old World ideals on farm and 
plantation alike is shown in conduct and values; the subtle and direct influence 
of Negroes on every phase of life is demonstrated over and over; “go” in the 
shade” provides the setting for it all. South Carolinians “enjoyed” poor health and 
her doctors did little about it. Her peoples “got religion” in thoroughly good 
American rural fashion. They neglected the arts, and they had a good time accord- 
ing to the habits of their neighborhood when freedom from the grinding effort at 
making a living permitted. 

Here and there at all times a few men and communities did better with what 
the author calls “culture.” They read good books, had their portraits painted, 
took a trip to Europe or to the North, and worshiped God in a dignified man- 
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ner. Charleston became the most civilized spot on the continent; Hugh Lagare 
had few intellectual equals in the Western world; Washington Allston’s paintings 
won national acclaim; Calhoun's thinking about political theory went deeper 
than that of other contemporaries. The term “gentleman” could be correctly 
applied to a surprisingly large number of men whose names have not come down 
to history. And all of this set alongside the masses who presented about as good 
an example of Puritanism as could be found in all America! 

This is a careful and well-presented study. It is valuable for detail rather than 
for interpretation. It is a scholar's book. 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


SIMON CAMERON: ANTE-BELLUM YEARS. By Lee F. Crippen, Berea 
College. [Men of America, Vol. 111.] (Oxford: Mississippi Valley Press. 1942. 
Pp. 318. $3.50.) 

For nearly a century the name of Simon Cameron has been more or less 
synonymous with intrigue, plunder, and machine politics. His election to the 
United States Senate by means of a fusion deal in 1845 caused John W. Forney 
to exclaim “God save the Commonwealth.” President Polk set him down as 
“a managing, tricky man in whom no reliance is to be placed.” President 
Buchanan, a long-time friend and ally, came to regard him as an unprincipled 
rascal. His departure from the War Department in January, 1862, was hailed by 
many as the equivalent of a great Union victory. The Pennsylvania Republican 
machine became his monument, and his son, Matthew Quay, and Boise Penrose 
in turn his political heirs. 

To rehabilitate the reputation of such a man is no small undertaking, yet 
that is what to some extent Professor Crippen has done. While conceding that 
Cameron was “one of the first powerful state bosses” and that he “tended to look 
to the end to be attained rather than the means to be employed,” Professor Crip- 
pen concludes that Cameron has frequently been the victim of misrepresentation, 
distortion, and malicious gossip. He produces evidence which exonerates Cameron 
from wrongdoing in connection with the settlement of the Winnebago Indian 
claims of the 1830's, an episode which cast a long shadow over Cameron. Further- 
more, he contends that the chief attacks upon the Pennsylvanian in the prewar 
years came from fellow Democrats who opposed his ardent support of tariff 
protection and from those who resented his frustration of their political aspirations 
and his willingness to court Whigs and Know-Nothings to promote his own. 
Regular Democrats never forgave him for his fusion election to the Senate in 
1845, and his efforts, finally successful in 1857, to repeat that “crime” led to his 
complete break with the Democrats and his affiliation thereafter with the Repub- 
licans. Despite the persuasiveness of Professor Crippen, there lurks with the 
reviewer a suspicion that there was more to the distrust and opposition than meets 
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the eye in his pages. Among his new Republican associates Cameron was soon 
again a storm center, and so he remained as long as he was active in public 
affairs. 

The author has focused attention primarily upon Cameron’s party activities 
in the ante-bellum years, but perhaps of equal interest and value is his account 
of Cameron’s rise as a master of capital and as a political sponsor and protector 
of business interests. Truly he was a forerunner of the Gormans, Aldriches, 
and Platts of a later day. The protective tariff was usually the yardstick by 
which he measured a man’s worth in politics and his principal recipe for pros- 
perity. In view of this and the nature of his business operations it is surprising 
that he remained in the Democratic ranks as long as he did. 

A few of Professor Crippen’s interpretations and statements of historical fact 
are open to question, and one wishes that the author had drawn a somewhat fuller 
portrait of Cameron himself, but his book as a whole is well balanced, smoothly 
written, and includes ample notes and bibliography. Based to a large extent upon 
the Cameron Papers and other manuscript materials, it is the most complete and 
authoritative study of Cameron’s prewar career that has yet appeared and should 
be followed by a companion volume covering the record of his last twenty years. 


Dartmouth College A. Howard MENEELY 


A DECADE OF SECTIONAL CONTROVERSY, 1851-1861. By Henry H.. 
Simms, Associate Professor of History, Ohio State University. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 284. $3.50.) 


Tus monograph weaves into the sectional pattern the main causes of the Civil 
War, with a view to determining their relative importance. Starting with the 
assumption that “slavery was the main bone of contention,” a survey of the “Old 
South,” and the slavery controversy to 1852, the author then traces these causes 
through controversies incident to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, Kansas 
difficulties, the Dred Scott decision, differences over free Negroes and fugitive 
slaves, divergent economic influences, triumph of a sectional party, and resulting 
secession of certain Southern states. As a result he was able to isolate psychologi- 
cal, constitutional, economic, moral, and political factors, but he concludes that 
“the political factors, more than any other, produced the hostile feeling which 
resulted in the separation of the sections.” For students generally his scholarly 
pro and con analysis of the worth-while writings on the subject will perhaps be 
more useful than his main conclusion, which had-already been accepted and stated 
by several scholars. ` 

In arriving at his main conclusion the author correctly indicates that “slavery 
had run its course in the territories” and that “the controversy over the return 
of fugitives was out of all proportion to the number that actually escaped.” He 
thinks therefore that “sound statesmanship might have found some solution for 
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questions of such little practical significance.” Its failure to do so tends to minimize 
the importance of ‘constitutional, economic, and moral factors and to stress the 
psychological and political ones, especially the latter. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by the fact that leaders and observers at the time generally admitted that the 
controversy resolved itself into an uncompromising contest between the North 
and the South for political power. 

The author seems therefore to agree with the late Professor Charles W. 
Ramsdell to the effect, as stated by the former, “that President Lincoln, unwilling 
to compromise sectional issues and finding his administration and his party in a 
precarious situation, deliberately maneuvered the Southerners into firing the first 
shot, so that they might seem to the North to be the ‘aggressors.’” Thus the 
author probably intended to answer the question any reader of this study will 
ask: Was the conflict between the North and the South a “needless war” or an 
“irrepressible conflict”? 

Readers will be disappointed to find that the study contains no maps. A 
bibliography and an index covering about seventeen pages each are well done. 


West Virginia University C. H. AMBLER 


TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. Edited by Hunter Miller. Volume VII, DOCU- 
MENTS 173-200: 1855-1858. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1942. Pp. xxvii, 1170." $4.00.) 

Reviews of earlier volumes of this monumental publication have given due 
emphasis to its conspicuous merits: identification and reproduction of authentic 
texts as accurately as human fallibility and the printing press will allow; authori- 
tative description of the drafting, signing, ratification, and proclamation, as the 
case may require, of each document; careful explanation of peculiar features 
of each instrument; a scholarly history of its negotiation. As the series advances 
the historical material becomes more and more abundant. The distribution of 
each volume is now accompanied by an official mimeographed press release 
describing its content and significance, presumably a review by the editor of his 
own handiwork; for it would not be likely to appear except with the editor’s 
approval. Those who know well both the erudite editor and his successive 
volumes will agree that it is not inappropriate or unscholarly to extract from 
his own review the comments that follow. 

Probably the most noteworthy document in the volume is the Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce of July 29, 1858, with Japan. For the first time in United States 
treaty compilations the full text of this document is printed—the treaty proper 
and annexed regulations, together with the convention of March 19, 1859, for 
postponement of the exchange of ratifications, all in the three languages of agree- 
ment, English, Japanese, and Netherlandish. The editorial notes include a de- 
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tailed account of the negotiations compiled from the records of the Department of 
State, the published diary of Townsend Harris, plenipotentiary of the United 
States, and the Harris Papers in possession of the College of the City of New 
York; an account of the first Japanese mission to the United States, in 1860, for 
the purpose of exchanging the ratifications of the treaty, based on the archives 
of the Department of State supplemented by newspapers; a reprint of certain 
Japanese records of the negotiations which were published in the 1879 volume 
of Foreign Relations of the United States; and sixty-eight pages of further 
Japanese records of the negotiations which were obtained in recent years and 
translated by Mr. Eugene H. Dooman of the American foreign service. 

A vast amount of material relating to the negotiation and subsequent history 
of the Treaty of Peace, Amity, and Commerce between the United States and 
China, signed at Tientsin on June 18, 1858, is available in print. The present 
volume contains the two versions of the treaty text, English and Chinese, and 
editorial notes reviewing the negotiations and history, based primarily on the 
department’s records but with numerous citations of published sources. 

Twelve agreements in Volume VII have not heretofore been included in 
United States treaty collections, and most of them have not been previously 
available in print. Of particular interest are the exchange of notes of February 
21 and June 28, 1855, with Spain, for the settlement of the case of the steamer 
Black Warrior, an intrinsically unimportant affair which developed into one of 
grave international concern; the exchange of notes of August 3 and 7, 1855, with 
France, for adjustment of the case of Patrice Dillon, consul of France at San 
Francisco, an episode which at the time evoked widespread comment and pro- 
longed diplomatic discussion; the engagement imposed upon Thakombau, styled 
“King of Fiji,” under date of October 23, 1855, to pay certain claims which had 
been arbitrarily determined by an American naval officer in the sum of $45,000, 
the editorial notes to which comprise a survey of relations of the United States 
with Fiji from their commencement to 1870; the exchange of notes of June ro 
and December 26, 1857, with France, for the settlement of the case of the brig 
Esmeralda, the earliest known instance of adjustment of a particular claim 
against the United States by an agreement specifically and exclusively for that 
purpose, 

Other features of the volume are a monograph on the “peace-and-friendship 
clauses” of certain treaties of the United States with other American republics, 
which forms part of the editorial notes to the Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation of May 13, 1858, with Bolivia; an account of the 
extradition proceedings, arising from frauds on the Northern Railway Company 
of France, which the French minister at Washington assigned as reasons for the 
conclusion of the additional article of February 10, 1858; and a seventeen-page 
bibliography of the writings cited in the volume, 


Yale University SAMUEL Frase Bemis 
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JOHN BROWN AND THE LEGEND OF FIFTY-SIX. By James C. Malin, 
Professor of American History, University of Kansas. [Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Volume XVII.] (Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society. 1942. Pp. xii, 794. $5.00.) 


In The Ring and the Book, as the author points out, Browning repetitiously 
posed “the eternal question of truth and how it can be determined.” It is on this 
theme that Mr. Malin begins; his first concern is “the extent to which the sub- 
jective element enters into what is ordinarily regarded as fact.” If Kansas is “a 
state of mind,” the memory of John Brown has been less a fabric of historical 
truth than a hodgepodge of hagiology, controversy, and emotional retrospection, 
While, therefore, this book is highly important as to Brown, being the first major 
contribution in the field by one who is primarily a historian, it is also a significant 
project in historical criticism. It should claim the attention of journeymen in the 
guild, and masters as well, whose interest may be more in technique than in the 
scourge of Osawatomie. Mr. Malin’s purpose has not been to make a popular 
appeal nor to do a biography but to produce an exhaustive and rigidly critical 
monograph-with-documents on the 1856 Kansas phase. His product is an impres- 
sive revisionist study in which, so far as determinable, “all available Kansas ma- 
terials” have been used (p. vii), much of the grist being “altogether new,” while 
Eastern records have been subjected to “a fairly representative coverage.” 

There are three parts. Part I details the Kansas scene in the 1850’s, with copious 
extracts from contemporary newspapers and official documents; Part II traces the 
making of the legend (the post-Harpers-Ferry creation of a martyr); then in 
Part III one finds a critical source study of the Potawatomie massacre of 1856 in 
the light of newly used manuscript materials. By a scanning of Part II one may 
reconstruct the apotheosis of Brown; he may see it in the making, with Emerson 
proclaiming the man as saint and with the famous marching song, which itself 
needs inquiry, putting the name on every lip. Brown’s exit line was amazingly 
effective, and in his final speech it was almost as if the erratic killer had stepped 
out of his skin to produce a classic. Yet one must not misinterpret his posthumous 
fame as indicating wide approval of his violent program. In this post-1859 
apotheosis a legend grew as to Brown’s Kansas career; this legend is Mr. Malin’s 
chief target as he clears out the dead wood of unhistorical material and hews to 
the line of provable reality. 

It is Mr. Malin’s conclusion that the emigration of the Browns to Kansas was 
just another case, largely economic, of pioneer Western settlement; here he dis- 
sents from Villard, who stresses revolutionary abolitionism as Brown’s deliberate 
object. Space does not permit a close comparison of Villard and Malin on this 
point; suffice it to say that Villard must still be used, if only for bits of evidence 
which Malin omits. On the problem of Brown’s “greatest or principal object” (to 
destroy slavery) one gets impressions and material from Villard which Malin does 
not give; as to the alleged family oath compact (some time before 1840) to strike 
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down Negro bondage, it is accepted by Villard but treated by Malin as historically 
unproved. Villard shows (p. 53) that Brown studied guerrilla warfare in 1855; 
Malin omits this. Also the visit of Frederick Douglass to the Brown house in 1847 
is given by Villard (pp. 47, 48) and omitted by Malin, perhaps because he deems 
the evidence insufficient. One finds other points of this nature. In general, on 
Brown’s life before 1855 Malin adds little of a factual nature to Sanborn and 
Villard; he derives material from them while avoiding their interpretations, Of 
course his caution itself is a contribution, while he claims no original definitive 
study in this field; 1856 is his theme and Kansas his province. His forte is in 
such things as excluding non-contemporaneous testimony, exposing misconceptions 
of geography, recounting land troubles, noting the home-state origin of Kansan 
pioneers, observing differences among free-state men, and re-examining the tend- 
ency to treat early Kansas as if slavery were its only question. (In 1860 the census 
showed only two slaves in Kansas!) Perhaps some of the misconceptions require 
even more of a frontal attack—e.g., the idea encountered in the South that Brown 
was representative of that mythical entity known as “the North” or even of the 
Republican party. 

Under Malin’s competent hand the legendary Brown falls away. Whether the 
“real” Brown (as a person) emerges is a question, but Malin is not writing 
biography. He is content with rigorous historical limitations. A “psychoanalyst” 
would have Brown all figured out; that the author avoids this is a subject for 
gratitude. Maps and documents buttress the text; annotation is complete; the 
format is clear and appropriate; errors are few and minor. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 


OVERLAND ROUTES TO THE GOLD FIELDS, 1859, FROM CONTEM- 
PORARY DIARIES. Edited by LeRoy R. Hafen, Historian of the State 
Historical Society of Colorado. [Southwest Historical -Series, XI.] (Glendale: 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1942. Pp. 320. $6.00.) 


In this volume, the third of the series in the Pikes Peak gold rush of 1858-59, 
Dr. Hafen offers the student of American history diaries and journals covering 
travel on the seven principal routes to the mines. These accounts have been care- 
fully selected from the great fund of contemporary information practically un- 
available to the student, with valuable biographical and explanatory material 
added, including appendixes, a fold-in map, and contemporary illustrations. 

The diarists all had some special qualification for their task. Post, who traveled 
the Arkansas river route, was a lawyer and later became attorney general of the 
Colorado he helped to build. Patterson, of the Platte route, was a newspaper man 
who had been an overlander to California nine years before. Neither Pease nor 
Gass can be completely identified but the former had a letter recommending him 
as a teacher, despite some weakness in punctuation, when he started up the St. 
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Joseph-Fort Kearny route, and Gass of the Texas Pikes Peakers wrote so in- 
teresting a diary that it was published as fast as it got back to Texas. Richardson, 
who took the Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Express route, included his account 
in his book Beyond the Mississippi, and those who wrote their experiences on 
the Smoky Hill trail include such varying personalities as Hamilton, said to have 
been a farmer in good standing, Villard, the eminent journalist, and Daniel Blue, 
the surviving member of the three brothers driven to cannibalism by the rigors 
of the Smoky Hill route and saved only through: the kindness of the Indians 
who found him. 

While this book is invaluable to those who are interested in the growth of a 
nation, to the less specialized reader it offers high adventure in an untamed land: 
distant trails that lead through flooding rivers and over great dry stretches with 
no sign of water except in the shimmering of mirages; stubborn oxen that eat up 
the pocketbook, run away, go lame, and die; rascally traders who rob the emigrant 
or perhaps save his life; Indians who beg and threaten and kill, or instruct and 
save; buffalo that embarrass the traveler by their numbers and then are scarce as 
rain in the dust; men who blunder and play and laugh and then bicker and dis- 
pute when their lives depend upon co-operation, or grow quiet and gaunt and 
heroic; sunsets that lift the heart; and a hope that grows far beyond the lust for 
gold and will not die, 

. All these things are in this ‘fine volume of one episode in the life of man. 


Denver, Colorado : Marı SANDOZ 


` OLD THAD STEVENS: A STORY OF AMBITION. By Richard Nelson Cur- 
rent, Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, Rutgers University. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1942. Pp. v, 344. $3.00.) 


“Bewrccen, clubfooted, sarcastic Old Thad Stevens,” writes Mr. Current of 
this amazing personality, “was the imperious kind of man whom few could love 
but to whom none could be indifferent or lukewarm. To Americans of the eighteen- 
sixties, disagreeing violently as they did about politics, he was at once a saint, 
albeit a tarnished one, and a fiend.” 

Stevens was born in 1792 in a frontier settlement in northern Vermont. He 
migrated to Pennsylvania soon after attaining his majority and made that state 
his home for the remainder of his life. The claim of this dynamic, colorful, and 
enigmatic figure to a place among the immortals in our national history rests upon 
the “leadership” he displayed during the Civil War and early Reconstruction 
periods, the last seven years of his seventy-six-year span. During those seven years 
Stevens exercised a greater influence on the lawmaking power than that wielded 
by any other legislator before or since. He has been called the greatest dictator 
Congress ever had. Prior to his election to Congress in 1860, Stevens had served 
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in the Pennsylvania legislature, becoming involved in the “Buckshot War,” in 
which he was worsted and was forced to flee by way of a window in the rear of 
the Capitol. He served two terms in the House of Representatives in Washington 
from 1849 to 1853 but did nothing to distinguish himself during that period. 

Old Thad was an ambitious man of politics, seeking to get and to exercise the 
power of public office. The love of power, a contemporary said, was “the master 
passion of his soul.” In his struggle for power in Pennsylvania politics after the 
formation of the Republican party, he was outpointed by the more astute and 
sagacious Simon Cameron. Though they frequently appeared to be bitter opponents 
- within the party, they saw eye to eye on many problems and usually had a work- 
ing “understanding.” 

Mr. Current’s volume is the fourth biography of Stevens to appear in less than 
a decade, and he has avoided many weaknesses of the works of his predecessors. It 
is too brief to be exhaustive, but it is objective and critical and presents a more 
balanced view of Stevens than is found in previous works. The book is based upon 
_a careful reinterpretation of material already familiar to the student of the period 
and on much material hitherto unused. The author’s style is vivid and forceful 
and, at frequent intervals, is punctuated with quotations from the caustic satire 
of the subject. Excellent characterizations of several of Stevens’ contemporaries 
enliven the tale. The author is sensitive to the period and skillfully weaves the 
story of Stevens into the state and national setting; but why in connection with 
the Compromise of 1850 does he name Clay and Webster and omit Douglas, - 
whom recent research shows to have been most responsible for the passage of the 
measures? The bibliography and index are adequate. The footnotes are con- 
veniently located at the bottom of the page. However, the tendency of the author 
to delay for paragraphs, or even pages, the footnote for a citation, and then to 
group numerous citations under one footnote, proves rather irritating for the 
reader interested in the sources used. Everything considered, Mr. Current is to 
be congratulated. The book deserves and should win popularity among the general 
reading public as well as with the special student and scholar. 


Berea College Lere F. CRIPPEN 


“FIGHTIN ” JOE WHEELER. By John P. Dyer. [Southern Biography Series, 
edited by Wendell Holmes Stephenson and Fred C. Cole.] (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 417. $3.00.) 


Was Fighting Joe Wheeler a great Confederate cavalry leader? Author Dyer 
seems to think so. He describes him as “dashing, yet conservative; proud, yet 
humble; small physically, yet possessed [of] great stamina; mild in temperament, 
yet a vicious fighter” (p. 5). A better title might have been “Wheeler, a Study 
in Contradiction.” 

Wheeler’s life and activities fall naturally into three phases: that of a soldier 
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in the Civil War, the postwar readjustment to civil pursuits, and his participation 
in the rise of American imperialism. Each receives due space and consideration, 
with a fair portrayal of General Wheeler. The postwar part of the book finds the 
author on firmer ground, steeped in the political history of the frontier South, but 
he loses poor Wheeler in a treatment of the political problems he so thoroughly 
understands and enjoys. 

Joe Wheeler makes a difficult subject. The author has done well with his 
space assignment, but he fails to make Wheeler fit into his environment, chiefly 
because Mr. Dyer seems to prefer—and certainly to enjoy—emphasizing the 
political and social problems of the environment rather than those which define 
Joe Wheeler and make him live. After all, the story ought to be about General 
Wheeler, and not a discourse on the campaigns in the West, or the political con- 
troversies of the post-Civil War period. 

Mr. Dyer seems to belong to that modern school of historian-biographers who 
have their chief character emerge from a complicated background of military 
maneuvers and a melting cauldron of rhetoric. There is entirely too much detail 
of military plans, orders and maneuvers, and a fatal lack of maps. Furthermore, 
‘the author submerges Wheeler unnecessarily with a collateral story of Bragg. A 
few errors appear, and some questionable interpretations. 

It is difficult at times to decide whether the author is struggling with a sub- 
jective discourse on Braxton Bragg, the Silver movement, American tariff prob- 
lems, etc., or endeavoring to rescue a rather astute and scrappy little general of 
Confederate cavalry from the clutching fingers of the details of many historical 
source books. As a history of Bragg and the Civil War in the West, Mr. Dyer does 
fairly well; as an objective biography of the person, character, and effort of Joe 
Wheeler, the author calls too strongly on the imagination and patience of readers. 
Those schooled in historical research will find little difficulty in locating and 
understanding Wheeler, but the average readers—that is, those who ought to 
read books like this and enjoy them—are in for a bad hour or two of excavating 
poor Joe Wheeler from a maze of scholastic red tape and a shroud made of too 
many extracts from the Official Records. 


Indio, California Donatp BRIDGMAN SANGER 


MORGAN AND HIS RAIDERS: A BIOGRAPHY OF THE CONFEDERATE 
GENERAL. By Cecil Fletcher Holland. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1942. Pp. xiii, 373. $3.50.) 

THREE quarters of a century ago General John Hunt Morgan was famed. 
Extolled in the South as a hero, in the North he was despised and feared. He 
was a type of soldier who many believed would disappear from modern warfare. 
The contrary has occurred. Raids are again being made, quite in the style of 
Morgan, by successors who are mounted in tanks instead of on horses. So it is not 
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inappropriate that there now appears a book on Morgan's career in our Civil War 
during the period 1861-64, for he was killed in the latter year. Holland’s reasons 
for his book are that it is based on new material, consisting of family records and 
letters, gathered by General Morgan's widow and which until now had remained 
hidden in -her family’s possession. The author has consulted an impressive list of 
other sources, but his footnotes seldom refer to the Official Records of the Rebel- 
lion. The book is a personal account of Morgan, his command, and his time, 
rather than a military account. It is written in an entertaining newspaper style. 

Holland represents Morgan as having had a better understanding of the war 
than his superiors, with whom he was by no means always on good terms. Morgan 
wished an independent command; he detested serving as a subordinate under 
someone else. Morgan desired to be away and off on raids; the prosaic duty of 
serving with the main Army failed to appeal to him. He constantly asked to be 
detached for raids. His superiors as regularly desired not to weaken their com- 
mands by losing the presence of the cavalry during major battles. 

While Morgan’s command was small during 1861 and 1862, he had great 
success as a raider in Kentucky and Tennessee. It was then that he acquired a 
deserved reputation. He was not successful with larger forces. He was brave and 
impulsive, an excellent scout and spy himself, but leading large forces seemed to 
be beyond his ability. He took great risks and was badly defeated in 1862 at 
Lebanon, in 1863 in his raid through Indiana and Ohio, and in 1864 in Ken- 
tucky. He was absent from the important battles of Perryville, Stone’s River, and 
Chickamauga, when his cavalry might have turned the scale of battle. 

Yet Morgan was a great raider. He did much for the Confederate cause. 
Holland has written a book which if read in connection with official records gives . 
an insight into the possibility of cavalry (in modern times—armored troops) 
breaking enemy plans by raiding into rear areas, destroying supplies and com- 
munications, capturing towns and posts, and causing general confusion and 
ultimate disaster. 

The book has a good index, a bibliography, and only inconsequential typo- 
graphical errors. 


Manchester, New Hampshire Conran H, Lanza 


DAVID A. WELLS AND THE AMERICAN REVENUE SYSTEM, r865- 
1870. By Herbert Ronald Ferleger. (New York: the author. 1942. Pp. vi, 338.) 


Tuts book is an account of Wells's life from the time of his appointment to 
the Revenue Commission in 1865 to the end of his service as special commissioner 
of the revenue in 1870. Wells is necessarily the central theme in the book, but as 
he was the dominant personality dealing with tax problems and legislation, the 
volume contains an excellent account of the fiscal history of the period. Although 
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the main facts of that history are well known, the book throws additional light on 
the forces that influenced legislation or endeavored to shape it. 

A brief sketch of Wells’s life prior to 1865 is followed by a detailed account 
of the circumstances surrounding his appointment as a member of the Revenue 
Commission. The author finds that Wells actively sought the appointment, a con- 
clusion contrary to the general belief, fostered by Wells himself, that the appoint- 
ment was unsolicited. 

Probably the most significant feature of Wells’s career was his switch, while 
an officer of the government under a Republican administration, from protection 
to tariff reform—a switch which inevitably incurred the wrath of Carey as well 
as of certain Republicans. But the quotations show that Wells was not without 
sincere support from influential Republicans, notably Garfield and Allison. 

This volume for the first time gives a complete picture of Wells in public 
office. It corrects many false impressions, the responsibility for which is placed on 
Wells. On this point the author says: 


Sometimes unwittingly, sometimes intentionally, Wells misled contemporaries 
and posterity. In autobiographical sketches and articles, he misinterpreted the 
significance of events in his own life. Occasionally the erroneous statements were 
caused by Wells’ dependence on the weak reed of memory: accounts of occurrences . 
after the lapse of two or three decades are notoriously inaccurate. But there are 
also cases in which the divergences from actuality were conscious. Like so many 
other persons who have been history-minded, Wells sought to inflate his own 
importance and desired to record his interpretation of his life and work. 


The volume contains numerous quotations from Wells’s writings (many of 
which are available only in a few libraries), from his own correspondence, and 
from the letters and writings of his contemporaries. It is a significant addition to 
the history of the problems of taxation. 


Washington, D. C. L. F. SCHMECKEBIER 


LAND HUNGER: DAVID L, PAYNE AND THE OKLAHOMA BOOMERS. 
By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 
245. $2.75.) 

Wuen the United States redistributed the Indian lands after the Civil War, a 
region called Oklahoma, about two million acres near the center of the present 
state of that name, was not assigned to any particular tribe. Soon several thousand 
homeseekers in Kansas and Texas came to look on that country as a sort of 
Canaan which they were forbidden to enter by the unjust orders of tyrannical 
officials. Since it did not belong to any Indian tribe, they argued, it was obviously 
a part of the public domain and therefore subject to entry and settlement under 
the Federal homestead law. Repeatedly these would-be settlers entered this area 
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(and certain other Indian lands also) and were expelled by United States troops. 
They resented the charge that they were trespassers. In the words of their song 
“Give us a Home” they were “hard working men,” 


Denied the small farms, and by force of arms 
made pris’ners in the name of the Nation. 


The homeseekers, called “Boomers,” were led by David L. Payne, an Indiana- 
born rolling stone of the frontier. “He enjoyed risqué stories,” says Rister, “played 
poker with indifferent success, swore on equal terms with border bullwhackers 
and stage drivers, and drank as much ‘red likker’ as any man.” He was, further- 
more, flagrantly careless in money matters, and his housekeeper was his common- 
law wife. Yet he had a worthy record as a soldier in the Civil War and as an 
officer in command of troops on the frontier; he served for a period as chairman 
of a board of church trustees; and he was twice elected to the Kansas legislature. 

With Payne “On to Oklahoma” became “an obsession, a tantalizing mirage 
which ever danced before him.” He entered the Indian country with colonists not 
less than eight times and each time was driven out or taken away to court as a 
prisoner. Although he was never sent to prison by a judge, he spent much time 
in the custody of the military, often in miserable circumstances. Death ended 
Payne’s career in 1884, but the opening of Oklahoma to settlement in 1889 (which 
the author describes in detail) was his posthumous victory. 

Land Hunger is well planned and well written. David L. Payne is an un- 
forgettable character, and around his life Dr. Rister has woven with great skill 
the larger story of the Boomers. Brevity and direct approach are outstanding 
characteristics of the book. There is not a tedious page in it, and nothing seems 
to be superfluous. The author does not pass judgment on Payne and his fellow 
Boomers, nor does he engage in lengthy comment or psychological speculation. 
From more than a thousand documents and three hundred newspaper articles he 
has drawn a definitive picture of this interesting man and his associates. He does 
not give footnote citations to sources. He does, however, describe each item of his 
very comprehensive bibliography. 


Hardin-Simmons University Rupert N. RICHARDSON 


THE ROAD TO DISAPPEARANCE. By Angie Debo. [The Civilization of the 
American Indian.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 399. 
$3.50.) 

Tue pages of this book reveal the tragic story of the Creeks, from their great 
days as a powerful confederacy to the final destruction of their independent 
political identity by the Dawes Act. The tragedy is especially moving for the 
periods of the Red Stick War, the removal to the Oklahoma region, and the 
Civil War days, when the Creeks were split into Northern and Southern factions. 
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Rather typical of the story and its presentation is the following paragraph: 


England and Spain had professed friendship and then forgotten them, Georgia 
had crowded them with brutal and unashamed violence, but it was the United 
States that had held them in check by bribery and humanitarian pretensions and 
betrayed them into submission. Perplexed and baffled, subdued but still untamed, 
they entered upon a way beset with difficulties where the assertion of their old 
spirit would bring disaster (p. 71). 


From the account of the removal we take this: 


The men were placed in irons, and with their wailing women and children— 
a total of 2,495 people—were forcibly removed to the West. They were in the 
most appalling destitution; literally naked, without weapons or cooking utensils, 
they were set down on their bare new land to live or die (p. 101). 


Following the Civil War the Creeks who had been Joyal to the Union were 
addressed by D. N. Cooley, commissioner of Indian Affairs. “In fulsome and 
pious language he informed these men, who had suffered more for their devotion 
to the Union than any white population in the United States, that their tribes 
had ‘rightfully forfeited’ all their money and lands (p. 168).” 

There are interesting pages on ancient Creek religious and social institutions 
in the first chapter and a good description of folkways in chapter 1x. But for the 
most part the volume is devoted to a chronicle of wars, of sufferings, of political 
conflicts within the nation, and of the continuing struggle with the United States 
government. 

The author says (pp. 313-14) that “the Creeks had a real genius for govern- 
ment. They achieved a democratic conduct of public affairs seldom, if ever, at- 
tained by the white man. ... Unfortunately their financial ability was not equal 
to their political capacity.” In any event there were never-ending conflicts and 
recurring failures, the detailed recounting of which finally becomes somewhat 
wearisome. 

The record of the United States in its dealings with the Creeks is not one to 
be proud of. The breaking of promises, the defrauding, the ruthless aggression— 
all are marshaled by Miss Debo as a telling indictment of United States Indian 
policy and administration. She tells the Creek story with deep sympathy. “No 
white man ever fathomed their mystical love of the soil that made them regard 
its division into metes and bounds with a horror of dismemberment (p. 369).” 

This is the first complete history of the Creeks. The early years of the nation, 
the removal, and the Civil War period have been presented before. Dr. Debo’s 
own research contribution is for the period since the Civil War. She has incor- 
porated material obtained through interviews with elderly Creeks. The volume 
carries interesting photographs, good maps, adequate bibliography, and an index. 


Denver, Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 
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MORE THAN YOU PROMISE: A BUSINESS AT WORK IN SOCIETY. 
By Kathleen Ann Smallzried and Dorothy James Roberts. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. Pp. ix, 336. $3.50.) 


In 1835 John Studebaker closed his forge at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, built 
three Conestoga wagons and set out for the West. After a seventeen-year sojourn 
in Ohio the family finally located in South Bend, Indiana. Here the two older 
sons started a blacksmith shop in 1852 and began to build wagons. Later three 
other brothers joined them. When the Studebaker Company twenty-four years 
later took its exhibitión to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, it was the 
largest vehicle manufacturing concern in the world. This had been accomplished 
in an era of small industry and in competition with five thousand other shops 
making vehicles. Even in the American epic, studded with innumerable success 
stories, this was an unusual performance. To the patriots, philosophers, and 
economists of the day it seemed to prove beyond question that America was the 
land of unbounded opportunity, that the economic policy of laissez faire was 
essentially sound and that the fittest would survive and come to the top. 

That the Studebaker brothers were able men who took advantage of the 
expanding opportunities in a highly competitive age becomes clear enough in 
reading this book. But the success was no miracle. To industry, thrift, and 
honesty they added the policy, expressed in an old Dunkard precept, “More than 
you promise.” Their product was good, their sales methods aggressive, and they 
had the imagination to predict their market. Their profits were largely plowed 
back in the business, Moreover, their labor relations represented the best standards 
of the time. It was a success honestly and intelligently earned. It was after the 
. Studebakers had passed from the scene and a new management had succumbed 
to the optimism of the 1920’s that the company was caught in the depression 
and failed. But the reputation built up over a period of seventy-five years was 
great enough to secure financial backing for a reorganization and a new start in 
the automobile industry. 

In brief, this is the story in More Than You Promise. The book itself is 
popularly and interestingly written, obviously intended for the general public and 
presumably an “official” or “semi-official” work. The volume is a long paean of 
praise; there is little objective or critical about it. In only one place, where the 
financial policies during the twenties of President Albert R. Erskine are dis- 
cussed, is there any intimation of error on the part of the company. More Than 
You Promise sketches the high lights of the history of an important American 
concern and an interesting industrial family but little more. A considerable por- 
tion of the book is devoted to historical background. This is something that a 
historian appreciates, but much of it is elementary and so far removed from the 
immediate concern of the company that it could be dispensed with for more 
pertinent information. 
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Economists will find less help in the volume than the historians. Problems, 
policies, and practices, as they concern finance, management, production, markets, 
competition, costs, wages, and so forth, are touched on but usually in a brief and 
general way. As a serious economic study it merely scratches the surface. Never- 
theless, brief, popular, and uncritical as it is, this volume adds something to the 
knowledge of our economic history. 


Smith College Harorp U. FAULKNER 


THE PULLMAN STRIKE: THE STORY OF A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT 
AND OF A GREAT LABOR UPHEAVAL. By Almont Lindsey, Professor 
of History, Mary Washington College. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1942. Pp. xi, 385. $3.75.) . 
PuLLman, Illinois, provides material for case studies in so many aspects of the 

last quarter of the last century that its historian has need for more than normal 

power of organization and presentation. In its lowest terms it opens up the 
economic and sociological problems of the “company town.” It is not to be 
ignored as an attempt at a solution of planned living. Its course is so intimately 
connected with the final chapter in the completion of the American railroad net 
that it belongs to the history of transportation. In connection with the city of 

Chicago it bears on the relations of corporations to municipal politics. It has status 

in the early labor movement, in constitutional law, in the relation of the military 

to the civil power under the complicated structure of the Federal system. It 
belongs to the’ controversy over state rights, and quite by accident it proved to be 
the booster charge for the career of Eugene V. Debs. 

It cannot be said that Professor Lindsey has mastered the “unique experiment.” 
In a sense it has mastered him. He has seen too many sides of the experiment for 
his title, The Pullman Strike, to describe the book; and he has failed to differ- 
entiate the Pullman strike, which after all was only just another strike, from the 
creative effort of the American Railway Union to launch industrial unionism be- 
fore its day and to test the power of the general boycott. He began his study, 
attracted by the “social experiment”; he carried on into a probe of labor relations; 
he ended in the yards and in the courts, as the strike brought into action the full 
power of the government. The strike aroused his sense of justice, so that he has 
treated it in the spirit of the advocate, seeing nearly defenseless virtue struggling 
against the powers of evil. 

He has, however, produced the best account of the sequence of events from 
the moment when George M. Pullman, one of the “tycoons of this era,” conceived 
a model town, located in rural quarantine, where virtue could be made to pay 
dividends and where vice could not encroach. This was in 1880. He ends, having 
lost sight of the model town in his larger interest in the strike, with Pullman 
dead at the end of the century, with the town in the process of liquidation, and 
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with Debs, martyr of the strike, at the beginning of a significant career. No one 
has'done it better. Perhaps no one can. 


University of California . Freperic L. Paxson 


LABOR’S VOICE IN THE CABINET: A HISTORY OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR FROM ITS ORIGIN TO 1921. By John Lombardi, 
Instructor, Social Sciences, Los Angeles City College. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, Number 496.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 370. $4.00.) 


Tue author describes the efforts of labor organizations to obtain for wage 
earners a place in the councils of government and outlines the work of such 
antecedent agencies as the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A chapter is devoted to the 
first Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, and later sections describe the work 
of the new department. 

The volume is on the whole an excellent study, but certain shortcomings 
should be noted. The author has not always dug beneath the surface of published 
accounts. Thus, the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy had its inspira- 
tion (as was pointed out by Mock and Larson in Words That Won the War) 
not in labor circles but in the Committee on Public Information. Such records as 
those of this agency and of the United States Employment Service might have 
been used to better advantage. The author apparently also made no adequate use 
of consultations with such men as Hanna, Croxton, and Lauck, who were active 
in the events described and who could have given invaluable aid as to sources, 
emphasis, and points of view. It should be noted, incidentally, that important 
sources recently discovered in connection with the work of the Division of 
Historical Studies of Wartime Problems in the Bureau of Labor Statistics may 
significantly supplement the story as told by Mr. Lombardi. At times the nar- 
rative drags, as in the listing of proposals and plans which, at least in the author’s 
recital, were left suspended. 

Aside from the factual narrative, the study has significance in its description 
of the difficulties of the secretary in overcoming opposition, skepticism, and 
indifference and in welding the several agencies transferred to the department 
into a working organization. Noteworthy was the problem of harmonizing the 
two main functions of objective fact-finding and the formulation and administra- 
tion of policy. The establishment of the department was mainly a result of the 
efforts of labor organizations to induce Congress to create a cabinet post for the 
handling of labor problems and labor interests in a manner analogous to the 
work of the Department of Agriculture for farmers and of the Department of 
Commerce for businessmen. Naturally, the interest of unions was primarily in the 
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formulation and administration of labor policy. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
however, had been organized and developed into a major fact-finding agency 
of the government by a man who originally had little knowledge of labor or its 
problems and who had never been associated with the labor movement. Carroll 
D. Wright, as commissioner of Labor Statistics, declared as early as 1885 that his 
office “makes its essential work that of pure fact,” and he expressed vigorous 
opposition to any effort, either by workers or by employers, to obtain from the 
bureau more or less than this policy implied. Wright established for his agency 
a well-deserved and world-wide reputation for impartial fact-finding and analysis. 
Mr. Lombardi credits Secretary Wilson, an ardent unionist primarily interested in 
labor policies and their administration, with the transfer of this tradition to the 
new department. 


Washington, D. C. Wirr BowDEN 


IRON PIONEER: HENRY W. OLIVER, 1840-1904. By Henry Oliver Evans. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1942. Pp. xiii, 370. $3.50.) 


Tuts is a biographical study of an American industrialist who deserves to be 
better known. The rise of the Pittsburgh leader, Henry W. Oliver, to wealth, 
power, and fame was rapid. At the same time he made contributions to the 
development of the iron and steel industry, as well as in the field of transporta- 
tion. His endeavors were important at a time when American industrial life was 
expanding so tremendously during the decades that followed the Civil War. 

The career of Henry W. Oliver was similar in many respects to that of his 
more famous contemporary Andrew Carnegie. Like Carnegie, he was brought 
to the United States by his parents; his birthplace, however, was in Ireland, not 
Scotland. Like Carnegie, he began his career as a telegraph messenger boy and 
like him, his restless ambition led him continually into new ventures. At twenty- 
three he formed the partnership of Lewis, Oliver, and Phillips and thus became 
a manufacturer of bolts and nuts. From this time on his activities and success 
increased until he was an acknowledged industrial and business leader. 

The story of Oliver’s achievements is given in this volume with much detail. 
His exploits in the manufacture of iron and steel, in the production of coal and 
coke, in the origin and growth of the American tin plate industry, and especially 
in the development of the Lake Superior iron ore regions are well presented. His 
relations with John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, John P. Morgan, and other 
well-known men of that period are depicted. His deals with various industrial and 
business combinations, leading finally to those with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, ended his “pioneering” in iron and steel. His ventures in railroad 
development are well told, especially his part in securing routes through Pitts- 
burgh and the story of the never-completed South Penn Railroad, which in 
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recent years became the route of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Throughout the 
book the author gives glimpses of the methods used by business leaders in an age 
when success alone was the measure and standard of all achievements. 

In politics Oliver was not so fortunate. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the United States Senate in 1881, when the legislature of Pennsylvania was called 
on to select a successor to Senator Wallace. However, Oliver played a part in 
writing the protective planks in the Republican party platforms of 1872, 1876, and 
1880. He was also a member of the tariff commission of 1882 and presided over 
many of its open meetings. He devoted the last part of his life to ventures in 
downtown Pittsburgh real estate and to investments in Arizona copper mines. 

Although quite uncritical and written somewhat in the Horatio Alger 
tradition, this biography is of value and is a contribution to the study of American 
economic development. The author has succeeded in his objective of presenting 
the life story of a dominant and resourceful personality upon the background of 
Pittsburgh’s industrial growth in the period from 1860 to 1904. From this point 
of view the book fills a need in the field of American economic history, although 
it is in no way a scientific treatise of an important industrialist. 


University of Pennsylvania ArTHUR C., BINING 


TOBACCO TYCOON: THE STORY OF JAMES BUCHANAN DUKE. By 
John K. Winkler. (New York: Random House. 1942. Pp. 337. $3.00.) 


WHEN in the 1890's the evils of cigarettes and monopoly were being laid at 
the door of James Buchanan Duke and his newly formed “Trust,” his old father, 
Washington Duke, gave utterance to a remark still frequently quoted in North 
Carolina. “You know,” sighed the pious old gentleman, “there are three things 
I just can’t seem to understand: ee-lectricity, the Holy Ghost, and my son Buck.” 

Another story, this one probably apocryphal but pertinent, has it that not long 
before his death in 1925 the great tobacco magnate, while slightly tipsy, was 
accosted by a Methodist preacher. “Why, Mr. Duke, aren’t you ashamed to be 
seen in such a condition, and you belong to the Methodist Church!” “Hell, no,” 
replied Duke, “the Methodist Church belongs to me.” 

The elder Duke, simple, honest tobacco farmer and small-time manufacturer, 
had known poverty and even hunger. He could understand how a man might 
work hard for a competency and even for social prestige. His inability to under- 
stand his son apparently lay in his failure to appreciate the fact that the latter, 
while relatively indifferent to money and social prestige as such, was driven by a 
passionate lust for power which in those days could be obtained by the possession 
of a great fortune. , 

How Duke obtained power by gaining complete control of the tobacco industry 
and a large influence in the electrical and aluminum industries is the unifying 
theme of Mr. Winkler’s interesting and straightforward biography. Following the 
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models he has previously set for himself in his stories of Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
the Du Ponts, and others, the author makes no effort to pass moral judgment 
nor to apportion praise or blame. Above all, he does not psychoanalyze his sub- 
ject. A biographer of the hero-worshiping type might make Buck Duke out to 
have been a saint, albeit a practical man of “large” affairs. Indeed, at least two 
have done so in “official” biographies. A “muckraking” type of biographer could 
picture him as an unregenerate sinner whose very munificent endowment of 
religion, education, and hospitals, far from indicating any real repentance or 
concern for the public interest, was a shrewd scheme to tie in the funds of his 
foundation with those of the main beneficiary, his daughter Doris, in such a way 
as to render the latter’s estate secure from confiscatory regulation and taxation— 
both anathemas to Buck. This also has been done in miniature. Then the 
psychoanalytical type of biographer could doubtless find a number of sources for 
Duke’s compensatory urge to power—his pigeon toes, his early poverty, and above 
all the fact that no woman appears ever to have loved him—certainly neither of 
his wives. From this temptation Mr. Winkler also was delivered. In short, he 
neither overcomplicates nor oversimplifies his subject, with the happy result that 
we have an interesting, informative, and readable account of a man who indeed 
was a “tycoon.” 


Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina B. B. KENDRICK 


THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES TOWARD THE NEUTRALS, 
1917-1918. By Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford University. [The Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1941, the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. Pp. xvii, 
520. $3.50.) 

Tuts is an excellent book. It is based on a thorough perusal of the relevant 
official material and on personal information obtained by the author from those 
who participated in the shaping and the execution of the policy toward the 
neutrals in the first World War. 

The book has a specific purpose, viz., to establish the truth or falsity of the 
statement allegedly made (pp. 1-2) by the late Frank L. Polk, then counselor of 
the State Department, to Arthur J. Balfour, soon after this country entered the 
war (in 1917), that “it will take us only two months to become as great criminals 
as you [the British] are.” 

Professor Bailey subjected to a careful scrutiny America’s belligerent policy 
toward neutrals in the matters of export and import control, rationing and ton- 
nage agreements, bunkers and blacklists, and in those involving freedom of the 
seas. 

After a thorough investigation, which is both skillful and impartial, the 
author concludes that the alleged prophecy of Mr. Polk did not materialize and 
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that the conduct of the United States government in the matter was on the whole 
within the strict letter of international law and not contrary to the position taken 
by it toward the belligerents while this country was still neutral. 

The lesson to be derived from this demonstration is, necessarily, of limited 
scope, both practically and in regard to legal principles. 

First, there was no necessity for the United States to act differently toward 
the neutrals. On the one hand, this country could exercise a most powerful 
pressure on the neutrals through its tremendous economic power and by control 
of its own resources. On the other hand, belligerent control on the high seas, on 
behalf of all the Allied and associated powers, was taken good care of by England 
and partly by France. 

Second, the sole fact that a given country, which as neutral had claimed certain 
rights or privileges against the belligerents, would not allow such rights to neutrals 
when it itself became a belligerent, would not per se make it subject to reproach. 
One war is local; another is world-wide. In one, economic blockade of the enemy 
is of paramount importance for the given nation’s self-preservation; in another, 
maritime economic warfare is of no consequence. Again, the availability of 
weapons of economic warfare on the high sea is different in wars between differ- 
ent states. The economic repercussion of such warfare both on the enemy and on 
the neutrals is also different in different wars. So, there has never been a complete 
agreement on the respective rights of neutrals and of belligerents in this matter of 
economic warfare on the high sea, and this matter, in many of its aspects, has 
therefore been one of political expediency or necessity and not of legal rights. 

The masterful study of Dr. Bailey is of great value to the students of diplo- 
matic history. Besides its informative text, it also contains maps, a select bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. It takes a distinguished place in the excellent collection of 
Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History. 


New York University ALEXANDER N. Sack 


THE CHANGING INDIAN. Edited by Oliver La Farge, from a Symposium 
arranged by the American Association on Indian Affairs, Inc. [The Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian.] Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 
Pp. x, 183. $2.00.) 


Tue title of this important study, The Changing Indian, is surprising, if not 
startling, to the average American who knows that he himself is living in a 
dynamic and changing world. To him an Indian is still an Indian, changing 
little, being in the world but not really part of it. 

The Meriam Survey of the Brookings Institution of 1928 proved to be of 
inestimable value in presenting clearly the condition of the Indian, the failure of 
the government policy, and what must be done for the Indian if he is to occupy 
a wholesome and beneficial place in American society and economy. Commis- 
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sioner of Indian Affairs Rhoads, of the Hoover administration, appreciated the 
thoroughness of the Meriam report, realized that the Federal Indian policy had 
not been a success, and tried to do something constructive about it. Happily he 
was quite successful. 

The greatest achievement came, however, with the passage of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 (the Wheeler-Howard Act)—the Indian Magna 
Carta. The primary purpose of the act was not only to prevent the further 
dwindling of the Indian lands but to acquire by purchase additional lands which 
are sorely needed for the various tribes. This basic act proved to be the legal 
stimulant necéssary for the inauguration of the progressive and wise administra- 
tion of Commissioner John Collier. The reforms that have been initiated by him 
during the past ten years have been far-reaching. This is the beginning, it seems, 
of the much-needed long-term planning in the administration of Indian affairs. 
If that be the case great social, economic, and scientific progress may be expected 
during the coming years. 

When the various associations consolidated in the 1920’s to form the American 
Association on Indian Affairs, one of the prime objectives was to bring science 
and government together. This was successfully accomplished by forming the 
Institute on the Future of the American Indian as an organ of the association. 
The officials and other experts met in March, 1941, to discuss sympathetically 
and scientifically the problems of the Indian tribes and their possible solution. 
The first symposium resulted in the publication of this important and useful 
volume. 

This study has made a successful attempt to state clearly the needs of the 
Indians and the problems that face the tribes as well as those that confront the 
government officials. In the attempt to find the solution to the current problems 
the contributors have not neglected the history of Indian administration during 
the past seventy-five years. 

Under the careful editing of Dr. La Farge the symposium resulted in the 
publication of a worth-while book. It should prove to be valuable to the layman, 
the expert, and the government official. 


Lehigh University Grorce D. Harmon 


THE UNGUARDED FRONTIER: A HISTORY OF AMERICAN-CANA- 
DIAN RELATIONS. By Edgar W. McInnis, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
1942. Pp. 384. $3.50.) : 

Tuts volume is a study of the most significant problems in Canadian-American 
relations—problems which were solved without the necessity of appeal to arms 
and without rivalry in expensive fortifications along the unguarded frontier. The 
author treats historically (in seventeen chapters) the salient developments in 
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American-Canadian relations, with emphasis upon causes and effects of disputes 
and misunderstandings and methods of adjustment and the factors of better 
understanding and co-operation. This he does without overlooking the dramatic 
possibilities of the narrative. Avoiding tedious details of diplomacy he clearly 
explains motives, policies, changing conditions, and the significance of achieve- 
ments, : 
Naturally the Canadian author stresses the evolution of Canadian policy. In 
seyeral chapters he confines his narrative largely to Canadian problems and 
policies, especially in chapters 1 (“The Face of the Continent”), 1x (“The New 
Orientation”), xt (“The Stronger Nationalism”), and xvi. (“The Coming of 
Age”). In chapter xiv (“On Cross Currents”) he treats chiefly Canadian con- 
ditions and politics. In chapter xvu (“The New Integration”) he traces recent 
Canadian policy in the problems of co-operation with Great Britain and the - 
United States in the new ‘period of European tension and war since 1939. In 
this Canada regards itself as fulfilling its manifest destiny as a free and fully 
co-operating partner in liaison between the British Commonwealth and the United 
States in attempts to form a common front against the powers of aggression and 
in the furtherance of a new world order. l 

` Chapter 1 is a most interesting one, treating the complex historical interplay of 
politics and diplomacy with geography. Mr. McInnis sees no physical reason or 
basis which can explain the international division line. He states that this line, 
which was determined piecemeal under the contributing influence of a wide 
variety of factors, presents no resemblance to a natural line of demarcation. The 
extensive unfortified and unguarded frontier and the long period of peace which 
gave time to overcome the tenacious legacy of distrust inherited from earlier 
struggles he explains by the firm mutual neighborly desire to share the North 
American continent (north of Mexico) in amity and: without strife. The main- 
tenance of peaceful relations in the face of controversies, jealousies, misunder- 
standings, and critical situations he attributes to the toleration and common 
sense of both peoples. 

In the last chapter, “The New Integration,” he traces the closer relations 
since 1935, especially influenced by mutual recognition of inevitable responsibili- 
ties in world affairs. The new selective integration Mr. McInnis designates as 
“a tangible recognition by Canada and the United States of their interdependence 
in confronting a world crisis? which represents the price of an era of evasions 
‘and aloofness since 1919. He says that under the mutual co-operation of policies 
it “may be a salient landmark in the evolution of the American continent.” 

The author, who has used no footnote references to authorities, has added a 
six-and-a-half-page “Note on Bibliography,” listing the chief published authori- 
ties upon which his work is based. For his factual material he has apparently 
relied largely upon the volumes of Canada and Its Provinces (23 vols.), sum- 
maries on various histories of American diplomacy (especially Callahan’s Ameri- 
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can Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations and Keenleyside’s Canada aad the 
United States), and recent monographs published under the auspices of tke Car- 
negie Endowment. He presents no evidence that he has used original official or 
other manuscript sources available at Ottawa, Washington, and London. 

The volume is practically free from factual errors. The brief index is aardly 
adequate. There are some sins of omission, including the omission of maps and 
important dates needed by the reader. Some of the important subjects are given 
only casual or incidental attention or inadequate space. Among those >arely 
mentioned or only briefly treated are the Treaty of Ghent, the fisheries con- 
vention of 1818, the Halifax award of 1877 and its effects, the recip-ocity 
negotiations of 1888 and 1890-92, the Joint High Commission of 189€, the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 and later adjustments under its provisions, 

` water diversion for irrigation and sanitation, the permanent International Joint 
Commission, the St. Lawrence waterway project of 1932, and the Reciprocity 
agreement of 1935. Some of these subjects do not appear in the index. One might 
suggest that the author might profitably have included in his excellent summaries 
a more adequate treatment of the problems of the border waterways and railways. 

In some instances the clarity of the narrative could have been improved by a 
better sequential arrangement of subjects treated. The Newfoundland fishery 
restrictions of 1905-07 and the adjustment by arbitration of the Hague tribunal 
in 1910, which is treated (pp. 299-300) before the Bering Sea Fur Seals Con- 
troversy (pp. 302-06) and the Alaska boundary controversy (pp. 311-19), logically 
should be grouped chronologically with a series of adjustments in the decade 
after the Alaskan adjustment. 

Notwithstanding these few imperfections the author has produced a very 
creditable book for the general reader, a timely and useful contribution. He has 
synthesized his sifted data into an accurate and absorbingly readable narrazive 
free from ineffectual details. His literary style is vigorous, clear, direct, and con- 
cise, attractive from start to finish. His treatment of controversial subjects is 
judicious and fair, free from any show of partiality or bias. 


West Virginia University J. M. CALLAHAN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE UNITED STATES: THE NORTH 
PACIFIC SLOPE FROM FUR TRADE TO AVIATION. By F. W. Howey, 
W. N. Sage, and H. F. Angus. Edited by H. F. Angus. [The Relations of 
Canada and the United States: a series of studies prepared under the direction 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics 
and History. James T. Shotwell, Director.] (Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1942. 
Pp. xv, 408. $3.50.) 

Tre contents of this volume are considerably wider than the title indicates. 

The development of British Columbia is the central theme, but the history of ics 
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relations with the United States is described at such length that some chapters are 
concerned with Washington and Oregon almost as much as with Canadian terri- 
tory. This is particularly true of the earlier chapters on the fur trade and on the 
history of British Columbia prior to 1871, which were written by Judge Howay. 
Professor Sage has written most of the chapters which deal with internal events 
since confederation. Professor Angus contributed the chapters on the controversies 
between the province and the United States and also the final chapter. This 
summarizes rather briefly the development of relations between British Colum- 
bians and Americans during the past generation. 

The volume is the product of detailed and very thorough research. The 
number and variety of source references is portentous; but the authors have 
skillfully welded a vast body of information into a single and coherent whole. 
The main trends of development stand out clearly and are not obscured by the 
mass of illustrative detail. The book is clearly and interestingly written, and unlike 
too many scholarly productions it can be read for pleasure as well as for profit. 
It satisfies the research criteria of the scholar, and at the same time it should 
appeal to the well-informed public. 

One salient point which constantly emerges is that geographically British 
Columbia was linked with the Pacific Slope far more than with eastern Canada. 
Even within the province itself the mining areas near the international boundary 
were far more accessible from Spokane than from Vancouver. Particularly 
during the nineteenth century, geography and economics combined to draw the 
province southwards, and Judge Howay has no trouble in proving that British 
Columbia must inevitably have been annexed by the United States if it had not 
joined the Dominion of Canada. Professor Sage shows how the southward pull 
was counteracted to a considerable extent by the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the partial replacement of American by eastern Canadian and British 
capital. Gradually also a Canadian patriotism developed, for at the time of 
confederation a large part of the population of the province was British or Ameri- 
can and felt no attachment to Canada. The difference between the Canadian and 
the American attitude toward government and law enforcement also differentiated 
the British Columbians from the Americans to the south of them. Another cause 
of separation which has arisen in the twentieth century is that British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon are largely engaged in producing for foreign markets 
and that their staple exports—lumber, fish, fruit, and minerals—are competitive. 
The American tariff is one of the reasons why British Columbia has come to 
regard itself as part of Canada. The relations between the two peoples on the 
Pacific Coast are cordial and remarkably friendly; but this results neither from 
the economic unity of the region nor from reciprocal admiration for one another’s 
brand of democratic institutions. 


University of Minnesota Lennox A. Mitts 
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mE LETTERS OF JOHN McLOUGHLIN FROM FORT VANCOUVER 
_ TO THE GOVERNOR AND THE COMMITTEE: FIRST SERIES, 1825- 
38. Edited by E. E. Rich, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, with 
an Introduction by W. Kaye Lamb, Librarian of the University of British 
Columbia. [The Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany Series, 1V.] (Toronto: Champlain Society. 1941. Pp. cxxviii, 374, xiii.) 


Tue publication of John McLoughlin's Letters is a matter of importance to 
the general field of historical scholarship as well as to the study of the regional 
history of the Pacific Northwest. This volume is evidence of the persistence of 
academic research in time of war. Not only were the archives of the Hudson's 
Bay Company stored away for safekeeping, thus making examination and utiliza- 
tion of documents diffcult, but communication was slow and involved, Mr. Rich 
had to carry on his editorial duties in his spare time while in a British army 
training center. Dr. Lemb, in British Columbia, sometimes had to wait as many 
as four months for rep-ies to his letters. This difficulty was finally solved by using 
Post-Letter-Telegrams, and, Dr. Lamb reports, the corrections for about half 
the introduction were -abled to London by this means. All papers had to be sent 
in duplicate, spaced a mail apart, from and to London, and the remarkable fact 
is that everything of importance arrived safely. 

But the Letters are well worth the effort expended upon the work. Historians 
of the Pacific Northwest have, at last, a valuable record of the happenings at 
Fort Vancouver, of the comings and goings of trapping parties and of the marine 
department, of the cheracter of American opposition and how it was met, of the 
hazards of the trade, end of the attempts to broaden it with other resources than 
furs. Here one finds aew slants on McLoughlin as the vigorous administrator, 
proud of his accomplishments, jealous of his prerogatives; but one also discovers 
the undercurrent of h:s resentment toward the remote governing board. 

The importance of the Letters as source material is readily discernible. Dr. 
W. Kaye Lamb’s 128-page introduction is also an important contribution to the 
field. One feels no hesitation in saying that this introduction—and one assumes 
the concluding part ic the volume to follow to be of equal merit—provides the 
most authoritative brief account yet published of McLoughlin’s life and the history 
of the company in the Northwest. This is largely due to the type of materials 
which were available to Dr. Lamb and denied to others who have sought to 
write on similar subjects. Very probably the objectivity with which Dr. Lamb 
treats both company and McLoughlin will in large measure be the “Open, 
Sesame” to further exploration of the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Dr. Lamb makes no interpretations; he passes no judgment. His restraint extends 
even to the character of McLoughlin. It is surprising, indeed, to find a student of 
such a man’s life and career resisting the temptation to point out the interesting 
recurrence of illnesses whenever a crisis was imminent (pp. xxxix, xlv, xlviii, cil, 
cxxvi). 
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In one slight and unimportant matter the reviewer feels Dr. Lamb may have 
assumed too much from insufficient evidence. On page xlviii he states, “Garry’s 
diary indicates that he and McLoughlin struck up a friendship and spent much 
time together.” A careful examination of the diary fails to convey this idea, and, 
in fact, the impression one gets is of an exceptional indifference on the part of 
Mr. Garry to his new associate. Nor can one feel wholly satisfied with the pages 
describing McLoughlin’s role in the events preceding the union of the North 
West and Hudson’s Bay companies. It is not sufficiently clear that there is 
- indisputable evidence that Mr. McLoughlin was the “Wintering Partner” who led 
the rebellion against the Montreal agents of the North West Company. But this 
is very probably no fault of Dr. Lamb. It is one of those problems which can 
best be clarified when the Hudson’s Bay Record Society publishes the papers 
which will disclose the full history of the union and other important matters 
such as the financial structure of the company and its role, not only as a fur- 
trading monopoly but as'a factor affecting the diplomatic affairs of two worlds. 
The McLoughlin Letters are a step in this direction and afford encouragement 
to those who anticipate even more significant volumes in time to come. 


Reed College j Dorothy O. JOHANSEN 


THREE NEW MEXICO CHRONICLES: THE EXPOSICIÓN OF DON 
PEDRO BAUTISTA PINO, 1812; THE OJEADA OF LIC. ANTONIO 
BARREIRO, 1832; AND THE ADDITIONS BY DON JOSÉ AGUSTÍN 
DE ESCUDERO, 1849. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by H. 
Bailey Carroll and J. Villasana Haggard. [Quivira Society Publications, 
Volume XI.] (Albuquerque: Quivira Society. 1942. Pp. xxxi, 342. $10.00.) 


Tuis interesting and scholarly volume will be of exceptional value and impor- 
tance to every student of the Spanish southwest. The book has been developed in 
very curious fashion. lts basis is the Exposición of Pino, published in Cadiz in 
1812, which was used by Bancroft and various others and has long been recog- 
nized as an invaluable source of information with respect to New Mexico during 
the closing years of the Spanish regime. In 1832 the young lawyer Barreiro pub- 
lished in Puebla his Ojeada, which included the Pino work together with certain 
notes and additions of his own. Then in 1849, the year following the acquisition i 
of New Mexico by the United States, another lawyer, José Agustín de Escudero, 
republished in Mexico City the text of both Pino and Barreiro with the addition 
of his own notes. The editors have translated and edited this Escudero work and 
by means of an introduction, voluminous explanatory notes, and a glossary, have 
produced a volume which will be of great interest to the lay reader as well as to 
specialists in the history of New Mexico. In addition, there has been included in 
facsimile the text of both Pino and Barreiro. 

The Escudero account, which the editors have so beautifully translated, is 
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divided into sixteen chapters. These include a sketch of the discovery, settlement, 
and early history of: New Mexico, a discussion of its geography, boundaries, and 
physical aspects, its territorial and civil divisions, governmental administration, 
the church, legal affairs, public taxes, and census figures giving the population of 
towns and cities. Other chapters deal with various problems of the province, 
including economic aTairs, education, military, and Indian problems. Trade and 
commerce are also described and the final chapter is devoted to petitions and 
instructions. The chapter relative to the Indians is particularly interesting and 
valuable, while an extensive chapter on natural resources is strongly reminiscent 
of the writings of an immigration agent or some enthusiastic secretary of a 
Western chamber of commerce. Despite the enthusiasm manifested for the region 
by these chroniclers, the reader must be impressed by the fact that both Spain 
and Mexico shamelessly neglected the province and that such little administration 
as they gave to it was hopelessly inadequate. The chroniclers show throughout 
a comprehensive kncwledge of their subject and a complete understanding of 
the needs and problems of the people of this remote region. The book, like all 
publications of the Quivira Society, is beautifully printed and bound. Scholars in 
this field of study must feel grateful to the editors for making this rich storehouse 
of information readi-y available and cannot fail to be impressed by the great 
expenditure of time and labor which must have been required to produce such 
a satisfactory and worth-while volume. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp Evererr DALE 
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A NEW HISTORY OF MUSIC: THE MIDDLE AGES TO MOZART. By Henry 
Pruniéres. Translated from the French and edited by Edward Lockspeiser. Introduc- 
tion by Romain Rolland. (New York, Macmillan, 1943, pp. 428, $5.00.) 


MESSIAHS: THEIR ROLE IN CIVILIZATION. By Wilson D. Wallis. (Washington, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. 217, cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) 


THE TEACHER OF NATIONS: ADDRESSES AND ESSAYS IN COMMEMORA- 
TION OF THE VISIT TO ENGLAND OF THE GREAT CZECH EDUCA- 
TIONALIST JAN AMOS KOMENSKÝ, COMENIUS, 1641-1941. By Eduard Beneš 
and others. Edited by Joseph Needham. (Cambridge, University Press, 1942, pp. vii, 
99, $1.75.) The title of this book gives an accurate indication of its contents. 
Comenius touched the life of his times at many points. Hence he is known to us as 
a great internationalist, a great statesman, a great scientist, a great philosopher, or a 
great educationalist, ‘depending on what our major interests are. His chief contribu- 
tion to all these lines was the “invisible college,” which may be considered as a 
forerunner of the Royal Society of scientists. Though the “invisible college” never 
materialized, it was the focal point of Comenius’ interest in science, in philosophy, 
in, statesmanship, and a major point in his internationalism and education. Out of his 
pansophic ideal also grew the Encyclopedia Britannica, but the idea of the “invisible 
college” itself never developed. It probably was, however, the basis for his interest in 
the presidency of Harvard College, or rather for the interest of the trustees of that 
institution in Comenius and his ideas. Within the first five years of the founding of 
Harvard they endeavored to obtain him as president. But in the end the chief 
influence of the great educator upon the schools of America was exerted, as in the 
schools of other countries, mainly by his textbooks, which were comparatively widely 
used in the colonial grammar schools—evidenced in the entries of various town meet- 
ings that have been preserved. President Conant of Harvard, who is one of the 
contributors to this volume, says that a copy of Comenius” Janua Linguarum still 
exists in the Harvard library, with the name of an early Indian student inscribed on 
the flyleaf. In fact, Comenius is known to his own generation chiefly as the author 
of these textbooks, for his interest focused on making the acquisition of the Latin 
language, which was then the chief objective of all schools, a pleasurable and success- 
ful task. Thus he laid a foundation for a broader internationalism, and by using the 
language for the study of things (Janua rerum) he laid the basis for a greater knowl- 
edge of science as well. Comenius was the author of almost one hundred textbooks 
and treatises on education and gained enduring renown as an educator. Though his 
influence is chiefly a thing of the past, politically the present situation has created a 
new appreciation of Comenius the internationalist, an ecclesiastic of wide outlook, and 
a great leader of the Czech people who contributed through his insight to the advance- 
ment of all people. Consequently these exercises at Cambridge, which he visited some 
two hundred years ago, the occasion celebrated by these addresses. Pau, Monroz 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. By Josef Hané, Lecturer in 
International Law and Organization, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. [Amer- 
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ica Looks Ahead, No. 7.] (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942, pp. 95, 50 cents.) 
The latest publicaticn in the “America Looks Ahead” series is devoted to eastern 
Europe and the United States. Its author is Dr. Josef Hané, who is at present con- 
nected with Tufts College. In a very condensed but clear style the author presents 
interesting data concerning America’s stake in eastern Europe, which includes not 
only dollars and cents but political, moral, and social stakes, The figures concerning 
America’s economic interests are not too impressive and, the reviewer fears, might 
even arm the isolationists with plausible arguments. However, Dr. Hané has another 
plea which seems more convincing, and that is the favorable record of eastern Europe 
for the last twenty years preceding the present war. Here one can find indeed what 
the book calls “the >right side of the ledger.” It justifies the author’s refutation of 
the Nazi thesis, namely, that the small nations suffer from an innate incapacity to 
maintain their statebood. They maintained it until they were betrayed by “geo-” and 
other politics. Considering the limited space within which Dr. Hané had to present 
his extremely complex subject, the book is admirably done and deserves favorable 
comment. ; ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, 
& GERMANY. By W. A. McCónagha. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1942, pp. ix, 199, $2.50.) This volume, as the author states in the preface, does 
not “pretend to be a work of original research, adding, presumably, to the world’s 
stock of knowledge.” The intent of the book evidently is to give a narrative rather 
than a history of the labor movements in the three leading industrial countries of 
Europe. Within these limits the book certainly has its merits. It might well help to 
give to the American student a more than national perspective and so open his eyes 
to fundamental and therefore universal problems of labor in the different phases of 
the capitalistic systen. The similarity of trends and even forms between the three 
European labor movements is, indeed, the striking impression that this narrative 
gives, in spite of all differences in socio-economic structure and cultural background. 
Not less striking are the parallels to the American development, again with all reserva- 
tions imposed by the profound difference in setting and structure. If we miss some- 
thing particularly in this book, it is a set of general conclusions, based upon these 
parallels in facts and forming an avenue to a theory of labor movements. The short 
“Introduction,” subs:antial as it is, is no substitute for such a conclusive summing up. 
One other gap is perticularly regrettable. The narrative of the German development 
ends with 1920. Tke student learns almost nothing about the fate of the German 
labor movement under the Weimar Republic, about the hopeful horizons under 
which this period began, and about the pathetic—and, I think, very instructive— 
dilemma resulting from the conflict between traditional ideologies and the demands 
of reality. Oscar WEIGERT 


WORLD ORGANIZATION: A BALANCE SHEET OF THE FIRST GREAT EX- 
PERIMENT. [A Symposium of the Institute on World Organization.] (Washington, 
American Council cn Public Affairs, 1942, pp. xiv, 426, $3.75, paper $3.00.) Twenty 
scholars and presen: or past officers of the League of Nations or other international 
bodies have contributed to this book, which will be welcomed especially by teachers 
and students of international organization. The scope of the symposium is wide, 
comprehending the World Court and the International Labor Organization as well 
as the political and legal significance of the League and major aspects of its admin- 
istrative work. It goes far toward supplying the need for factual, well-balanced analyses 
of less publicized accomplishments and failures in such fields as economics and finance, 
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health, narcotics, communications and transit, and intellectual co-operation. There 
are substantial, thoughtful chapters on armaments, mandates and colonies, minorities, 
Danzig, the Saar, and the relation of the American continent to the League. Each 
contributor is attentive to the applicability of experience to the planning of a better 
postwar world. So valuable a volume deserves an index and a bibliography. It is 
greatly to be hoped that it will be read and re-read by members of national legislative 
. bodies and by the more untutored of the peace-planners. They cannot do better than 
to heed the wise words of Carl Hambro: “Every constitutional move in League affairs 
has marked a step in the direction of what might be called democratic control of 
foreign policy”; of Pitman Potter: “It is certainly clear that no pan-American system 
alone, and no Allied-plus-pan-American system, and no union of democratic nations, 
nor any-other such partial and facile escape from the problem of world organization 
is going to be of any serious value”; of Arthur Sweetser: “Governments and peoples 
must . . . recognize some higher authority, accept certain restrictions on their freedom 
of action, admit the principle of community responsibility.” One cannot pay higher 
tribute to this collection of honest, thoroughly informed essays than to say that it 
embodies the spirit of the secretariat, the heart of the League, at its best. 
Harorp S. QUuIGLEY 


WORLD ORDER IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. By Hans Kohn, Sydenham Clark 
Parsons Professor of History in Smith College. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1942, pp. xiv, 352, $3.00.) This book completes the author's series dealing with 
the current crisis. Its predecessors, Force or Reason, Revolutions and Dictatorships, 
and Not by Arms Alone, cannot be separated from this volume in the development of 
its broad thesis. In the strictest sense, the work is not history; it is a political tract 
documented and informed by historical material. Its character as political writing is 
sufficiently indicated by the chapter headings—“Democracy: The Way of Man,” 
“Nationalism: The Way of Society,” “Empire: The Way of Mankind,” and “Crisis: 
The Way of Civilization.” The book contains, as is inevitable with such captions, 
very large generalizations, which are its strength because they illuminate the problem. 
At the same time, from the standpoint of historical scholarship, they cannot be docu- 
mented with precision. Sometimes important factors are passed over; for’ example, the 
statement that “the struggle between democracy and reaction in Europe one hundred 
years ago was strictly limited to that continent” (pp. 3-4) omits any reference to the 
Monroe Doctrine and the reflected struggle in South America. In other instances the 
argument turns upon quotations from the extremist fringe of political movements. 
There is also a slight tendency to grasp at straws, such as clothing the phrase “United 
Nations” with a reality which it has not yet achieved in practice. The volume is - 
nonetheless historical writing of a high order, for it is based upon extraordinarily wide 
reading, reflected in well-documented notes. Being devoted essentially to the history 
of ideas rather than to political events alone, it is a splendid antidote to current pre- 
occupation with Geopolitik. It is perceptive in a high degree and lucid in expression. 
It unites scholarship and eloquence, historical perspective and prophetic zeal in pro- 
posing a solution of the crisis of our age: “a revival of the fundamental attitudes of 
democracy,” “a reconsideration of nationalism” which must be “de-politized,” and 
“a resumption of the old imperial idea based upon the oneness of mankind and of 
civilization” (p. 282). Henry M. Wriston 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY AND STATECRAFT. By G. P. Gooch. (London, 
Longmans, Green, 1942, pp. vii, 373, $5.00.) “How rulers and statesmen have used 
or ought to use their powers, particularly in the realm of foreign affairs, is the central 
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theme of the studies collected in this volume.” Five of the essays deal with pre-1914 
diplomacy: “Franco-German Relations, 1870-1914” (revised and enlarged, since first 
publication in 1923, with material from Documents diplomatiques français); “The 
Diplomatic Background of the First World War” (new, but reminiscent in its con- 
clusions of Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy); “British Policy before the 
War of 1914 im the Light of the Archives”; “Prince Bülow and His Memoirs”; and 
“Kiderlen-Wachter, the Man of Agadir.” “British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939,” sums 
up “with malice toward none and with charity for all” the story of two decades 
which, Mr. Gooch concludes, “illustrates anew . . . the bitter cry of Oxenstierna .. . 
Quantula sapientia mundus regitur [and] the maxim of Frederick the Great: 
‘Diplomacy without armaments is like music without instruments.” The seventh 
essay surveys “Political Autobiography” from Babur to Hitler; the eighth, “The 
French Revolution zs a World Force,” stresses the influence of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. The two last deal with “Politics and Morals” (the problem of 
Machiavelli) and “Eobbes and the Absolute State.” Spread over the areas in which 
the author has long been a recognized authority, they display his characteristic sanity 
of interpretation and judgment and his ability to seize the essence of a huge mass of 
material, L.D. STEEFEL 


THE ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF LITHUANIA AFTER 1918. By Anicetas 
Simutis. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. xiii, 148, $1.50.) This 
small book on the ezonomic reconstruction of Lithuania must be greeted as.a timely 
publication. In these days, when the problem of the political and economic recon- 

` struction of Europe is a question of the next day, the American reader needs objective 
information about the small national states whose existence will be at stake in the 
reconstruction. In the introduction the author gives a short historical sketch of the 
country, too short tc explain why Lithuania became a peasant nation, deserted by its 
own aristocracy, with other nationalities populating its cities. In this respect the lot 
of the Lithuanians & very similar to that of the Ukrainians with whom they lived 
for centuries in the same political boundary. A large portion of the book deals with 
the Lithuanian agrerian reform, the agricultural co-operative movement, and the 
development of agriculture during the period 1919-39. Some comparisons with the 
earlier years preceding World War I are also given. This part is particularly interest- 
ing, since it shows Low much Lithuanian agriculture had improved during the time 
Lithuania was an independent state, and the role of the agrarian reform and the co- 
operative movement in this improvement. This improvement took place in spite of 
the very difficult pclitical situation of Lithuania. Lithuanian political difficulties are 
illustrated .by the development of her foreign trade, presented in the fourth chapter 
of the book. It shows that, for political reasons, her trade with the nearest neighbor— 
Poland—was nil; her trade with Russia also was very small, except during prewar 
years; and her trade with Germany, although the largest, was subject to violent fluctua- 
tions mainly because of political causes. Her trade relations with Great Britain, how- 
eyer, were more stable. In spite of this situation, Lithuania succeeded in developing 
her exports of anincal and other agricultural products to a considerable extent, and 
this contributed greatly to the intensification of her agriculture. Two short chapters 
deal with Lithuanian manufacturing industry and finance. The appendix gives a 
few documents, meinly political treaties, and the bibliography covers four pages. 
The author does nct make much of an effort to explain the economic development 
of the country; he simply describes it. But by limiting his problem thus, he accom- 
plishes it carefully, and the reader will find sufficient and well-organized information 
which will enable him to make his own conclusions. V. P. TIMOSHENKO 
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THE GREEK WHITE BOOK: DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
ITALY'S AGGRESSION AGAINST GREECE, Issued in co-operation with the Greek 
Office of Information. (Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. 
r21, cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) “Diplomatic documents relating to Italy’s aggression 
against Greece issued on Greek Independence Day in cooperation with the Greek 
Office of Information.” 


RACIAL ASPECTS OF ROMANIA’S CASE: By Charles Upson Clark. (New York, 
the author, Yale Club, 1941, pp. xii, 50.) In this brief study about one half is text 
and the rest consists of tables, summarized from Volume II of the Rumanian census 
of 1930, This brochure deals exclusively with racial statistics, and these are here 
offered as evidence of the absolute or relative Rumanian majority in all of the 
provinces (in 1930) and in most of the seventy-one constituent counties. Because of 
this majority the author protests the territorial losses in 1940 of Rumania to Hungary 
and Russia, He urges that no permanent peace is possible in eastern Europe while 
Rumanians are deprived of rights now so clearly statistically confirmed. The evidence 
seems convincing enough; yet the study serves to show how complex rather than how 
simple the racial problem is and will be. ` PAULINE R. ANDERSON 


STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS, 1940. Edited under 
the Direction of the Temporary Organizing Committee of the Inter American 
Statistical Institute by Elizabeth Phelps. (Washington, Inter American Statistical 
Institute, 1941, pp. xxxi, 842, $2.00.) This reference work presents timely informa- 
‘tion about the statistical activities related to the collection, processing, and publica- 
tion of social and economic information in the twenty-two republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


THE WAR: THIRD YEAR. By Edgar McInnis, Associate Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. With a Foreword by Walter Millis. (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, pp. xvii, 347, $2.00.) With the transformation of the European 
war into a global struggle, the need for someone to outline, analyze, integrate, and 
interpret the widely separated events manifestly increased. Professor McInnis’ fitness 
for this task is revealed by the way he has cut through the complex and bewildering 
mass of details to present in broad outline the major objectives, the fundamental 

. issues, and the significant successes and failures in the war from October 1, 1941, to 
September 30, 1942. The four chapters, originally published at different times, have 
unavoidably a certain artificiality in their organization and treatment. But it is sur- 
prising to what an extent a dominant theme is found for each three-month period: 
October to December, 1941, the Nazi failure to crush Russia and the consequent 
necessity (according to the author) of pushing Japan into the war; January to March, 
1942, Japan’s victorious advance in the Pacific; April to June, 1942, the checking of 
the Russian counteroffensive by the Nazis, the checking of Marshal Rommel at 
El Alamein by the British, the checking of Japan’s expansion in the Pacific by the 
Americans; July to September, 1942, the approaching deadlock resulting from, the 
Nazi conquest of the Ukraine, the Donets basin, and the North Caucasus, and Japan’s 
acquisition of the resources of Burma, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies, “In con- 
trast to the position three years before, the prospect was in sight that the Axis would 
be able to create a strong if not an impregnable position; and even if they would 
have to renounce total victory, they might be able to force a deadlock which would 
avoid utter defeat.” Though readers may disagree with some of his judgments— 
regarding Japan's reasons for entering the war, for instance—they will be grateful to 
the author for his skillful clarification of the third year of the. war. F. Lee Benns 
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ARTICLES 


Cart Becker. How New Will the Better World Be? Yale Rev., Spring. 

Henry Guppy. Human Records: A Survey of Their History from the Beginning, Bull. John 
Rylands Library, Dec. z 

Henry S. Lucas. Survival of the Catholic Faith in the Sixteenth Century. Cath, Hist. Rev., Apr. 

M. L. W. Latsrner. The Palatine Emigration of 1709. New York Hist., 1942. 

Cuartes T, Brinceman. Michael Solomon Alexander: First Bishop of the Church of England in 
Jerusalem, 1841-1845. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Joun Brapy. The Writings of Paul Walsh. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 

Joun Hennic. The Historical Work of Louis Gouzaud, Ibid. 

W. Srarx. Saint-Simon as a Realist. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

Joun U. Ner. The Industrial Revolution Reconsidered. Ibid. 

RoserT G. CaLoweLL. Exile as an Institution. Pol. Sci, Quar., June. 

MyRrTLE Maz Bowers. The Chinese and the Greek Philosophies and Their Place in History. 
Phylon, Vol. IV, No. 1. 

J. C. BeacLeHoLE. Some Philosophies of History. Hist. Stud. Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 

Roy F. Nicnors. Confusions in Historical Thinking, Jour. Soc. Philos. and Juris., July, 1942. 

J. Huxizisca. History Changing Form. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Critical Bibliography of the History and Philosophy of Science and of the History of Civilization. 
Isis, Winter. 

Josnua Starr. Jewish Life in Crete under the Rule of Venice. Proc. dm. Acad. for Jewish Re- 
search, Vol, XII, 1942. 

Gumo KiscH. Jewry-Law in Central Europe—Past and Present, Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Jan. 

Id. The Yellow Badge in History. Historica Judaica, Vol. IV, No. 2. 

Warrer C. Lancsam. United States and British Press Opinion of the Proposed Austro-German 
Customs Union of 1931. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Jan. 

Boris FurLan. Nationality in the Balkans. Antioch Rev., Mar. 

Raren Turner. Technology and Geopolitics. Mil. Affairs, Spring. 

Susan B. Barnes. Democracy and the Social Studies. Social Stud., Apr. 

Marc Jarye Studies of 1935-1942 on the History of the Periodical Press. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Epwarp Medév EARLE. Power Politics and American World Policy. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar, 
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T. R. S. Broughton 


QUINTUS AURELIUS SYMMACHUS AND THE SENATORIAL ARISTOCRACY 
OF THE WEST. By John Alexander McGeachy, jr. (Chicago, private edition, dis- 
_ tributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 1942, pp. iii, 203.) A careful study 
of the ancient sources and the modern literature has enabled Mr. McGeachy in some 
degree to revivify a well-worn topic. After a careful account of Symmachus’ life he 
considers in successive chapters the place of the senatorial aristocracy, to which 
Symmachus belonged, in the political, social, religious, and intellectual history of the 
later fourth century. He writes clear and incisive English, and his treatment of the 
different sections is well-balanced. The result is a very serviceable monograph. He 
might perhaps have brought out a little more strongly the contrast between Valen- 
tinian’s and Gratian’s policy toward the Roman aristocracy. The consistency of 
Theodosius’ attitude to religious orthodoxy would have appeared in a clearer light 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible 
only for the lists of articles and documents, 
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if Mr. McGeachy had emphasized that the emperor's aim was not only to crush 
paganism but, as proceedings taken between 379 and 389 against various Christian 
sects show, to stamp out heresy. If, as is likely, the author of De promissionibus 
(p. 147) was Quodvultdeus, who composed the tract in Campania, the story of 
Symmachus’ deportation from Milan gains in probability, since Quodvultdeus may 
have learned it from an Italian source. On page 19 Mr. McGeachy repeats an error 
previously made by Seeck. The palimpsest containing Symmachus’ speeches (Vat. 
5750 + Ambros. E 147 sup.) also contains the Scholia Bobtensia on Cicero, not 
De republica, which is in a different codex (Vat. 5757). A full description of these 
manuscripts, which supersedes all previous accounts, will be found in E. A. Lowe, 
Codices latini antiquiores, I, nos. 26-31 and 34-35. M. L. W. LAISTNER 


GENERAL ÅRTICLES 


A. T. OLmsrEaD, History, Ancient World, and the Bible. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Jan. 

Sir AUREL STEIN. Notes on Alexander's Crossing of the Tigris and the Battle of Arbela, Geograph. 
Jour., Oct, 

R. O. Faurxner. The Battle of Megiddo. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXVIII. 

Joun Garsranc. Hittite Military Roads in Asia Minor: A Study in Imperial Strategy. Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., Jan. 

Hernricu Gomrerz. Problems and Methods of Early Greek Science. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

C. H. V. SurmerLaND, Corn and Coin: A Note on Greek Commercial Monnpolies. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Apr. : 

Frank R. Kramer. The Implications of the Delian Confederacy for “Union Now” Movements. 
Class. Jour., Apr. 

J. D. Beaztey. ITPASIKAEHS ZQDOPTOY, Councillor of Erechtheis in 367/6 3. c. 
Hesperia, Jan. 

ARNALDO MoMIGLIANO, Camillus and Concord. Class. Quar,, Oct. 

F. W. Wavsanx. Alcaeus of Messene, Philip V, Rome. Ibid. 

M. I. Hewperson. Julius Caesar and Latium in Spain. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXII. 

H. Hirt. des equestre, aes hordearium, and triplex stipendium. Class. Philol., Apr. 

ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO, “Terra Marique.” Jour, Rom. Stud., XXXII. 

M. RosrovrzZEFF. Vexillum and Victory. Ibid. 

CHARLES GREEN. Glevum and the Second Legion. Ibid. 

H. I. BELL. P. Giss. 40 and the Constitutio Antoniniana. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXVIII. 


% 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Dows Dunnam and WiLLiam J. Younc. An Occurrence of Iron in the Fourth Dynasty. Jour. 
Egypt. Archaeol., XXVIII. 

James HorneLL. The Sailing Ship in Ancient Egypt. Antiquity, Mar. 

HaxoLD H. NeLson. The Naval Battle Pictured at Medinet Habu. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Jan. 

N. M. Davies. Nubians in the Tomb of Amundjeh. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXVII. . 

Jonn GARSTANG. The Discoveries at Mersin and Their Significance. 4m. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 

Newson Giugck. Archaeological Activity in Palestine and Transjordan in 1941-1942. Ibid. 

Grorcr E, Mytonas. Excavations at Mecyberna, 1934, 1938. Ibid. 

T. Davies Pryce. Roman Decorated Red-glazed Ware in the Late First Century 3. c, Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XXXII. 

R. M. Rarrensury. An Ancient Armoured’ Force. Class. Rev., Nov. 


LITERARY, ÍINSCRIPTIONAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND NUMISMATICAL SOURCES 


PauL C, Smrruer. An Old Kingdom Letter Concerning the Crimes of Count Sabni. Jour. Egypt. 
Archaeol., XXVIII. 

LIESELOTTE SoLMsEN. Speeches in Herodotus’ Account of the Ionian Revolt. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Apr. 

ANTONY E. RAUBITSCHEK. Greek Inscriptions. Hesperia, Jan. 
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ae Capps, Greek Inscriptions: A New Fragment of the List of Victors at the City Dionysia. 

Ibid. ` 

Marcus N. Top. A Bilingual Dedication from Alexandria. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol, XXVIII. 

J. G. Mune. The Aes Grave of Central Italy. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXII. 

Joceryn M. C. TceynBEeE. Nero Artifex: The Apocolocyntosis Reconsidered. Class. Quar., Oct. 

R. P. Wricnr. New Readings of a Severan Inscription from Nicopolis near Alexandria. Jour, Rom. 
Stud., XXXII, 

Frrrz ScmuLrz. Roman Registers and Birth Certificates. Ibid. 

I. A. Ricumonp and C, E. Stevens. The Land-Register of Arausio. Ibid. ` 
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.ROLLS OF THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE SESSIONS OF THE PEACE, 1361-1398. 
Edited by Elisabeth Guernsey Kimball, Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine, 
U.S.A. [Transactions of the Bristol dnd Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
Volume LXII, for the year 1940.] (Kendal, Titus Wilson and Son, 1942, pp. 185.) 
Of the four documents here published three are rolls of peace sessions for 1361-63, 
1378, and 1384-86. The fourth, the latest (1395-98) and “most interesting,” is not 
really a roll but a collection of material hastily put together for the visit of the king’s 
bench to Gloucester in 1398. Especially noteworthy are the indictments of the heads 
of various religious houses and some laymen for violation of the statute of 1394 pro- 
tecting salmon. The justices were given the power, not included in their regular 
commission, to enforce this statute. The trials of the heads of the religious houses, 
until the removal of the cases to the king’s bench, are reported in unusual detail. 
These cases seem to have as much “economic” interest as the four strictly “economic” 
indictments Miss Kimball notes in her analysis of the offenses. In general only oc- 
casional economic and social glimpses of Gloucestershire, forest, vale, and hill are 
given. Rather puzzling is the editor’s statement that, with few exceptions, the people 
found on these rolls represent the rank-and-file of the “middle-class” population. 
These rolls, like those of many other counties, afford no evidence that the Glouces- 
tershire justices of the peace used the power of determining felonies given them in 
all commissions, except that of 1384. In following up the indictments in the king’s 
bench, Miss Kimball shows that its record in bringing offenders to justice was not ` 
brilliant. More cross references in several instances where two different hundred juries 
presented the same offense (cf. Roll I, nos. 8, 51) would have given the reader a 
clearer understanding of the outcome of the indictments. The Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Society and Miss Kimball are to be congratulated on producing 
such an admirable volume in 1942, Because of wartime difficulties Miss Kimball 
could not verify references to manuscripts in the Public Record Office nor see the 
page proof to eliminate some relatively unimportant typographical errors in the text. 
The absence of a map is regrettable. Mr. Roland Austin, F.S.A,, editor of the Trans- 
actions, compiled the excellent index. ELIZABETH CHAPIN FURBER 


BARTOLUS ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Anna T. Sheedy. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 495.] 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. 267, $3.25.) With the exception 
of the introductory chapter on the life and writings of Bartolus, this book impresses 
the reviewer as a rather dull legalistic treatment of the ordinarily fascinating subject 
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of human relationships. Doubtless it is not entirely the fault of the author, for a 
survey of Italian society as reflected in the works of a fourteenth century law pro- 
fessor must be, perforce, a lawyer’s-eye view. Nonetheless, the historian will not find 
his enjoyment of Renaissance history enhanced by this legalistic approach, nor by the 
multiplicity of technical expressions dear to the law, with which the survey is laden. 
So far as scholarly qualities are concerned, the author’s research is sound and 
thorough. The contribution to our knowledge of Italian social conditions is relatively 
small. As the author herself modestly puts it, the book contributes to our under- 
standing of the era “by supplementing and confirming knowledge derived from 
other materials and by reflecting contemporary attitudes” (p. 243). Successive chapters 
concerning family life, the city, the nobility, universities, religion, “Franciscan 
Poverty,” and “Heretics and Jews” reveal nothing of fundamental importance that 
has not been known concerning social conditions in the trecento. Noteworthy, how- 
ever, are highlights such as the repeated evidences of Bartolus’ complete subservience 
to religious authority, a characteristic frequently lost sight of in Renaissance studies. 
. Occasionally the reader glimpses interesting bits of information, such as the legal 
obligations of a mother to nurse her child or of a father to provide textbooks for his 
son, reflections on the fickleness of women, legal technicalities related to gambling, 
and professorial classroom discipline. For the most part, however, Bartolus’ legalism 
obscures the scene like a heavy cloud. The book will be useful to social historians, 
and perhaps both useful and interesting to Jawyers. To employ a photographic 
analogy, it is an unusual and difficult “angle shot,” which gives us a new and reveal- 
ing, but none too attractive, “slant” on a popular subject. 
Loren C, MacKinney 


NO ROYAL ROAD: LUCA PACIOLI AND HIS TIMES. By R. Emmett Taylor. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1942, pp. ix, 445, $4.00.) The Life 
and Times of—is a very flexible genre. It permits a writer to range widely through 
the personalities, ideals, customs, and events of the period in which his subject lived. 
Does he know great men? Their accomplishments are grist to the author’s mill. Does 
he live in a city for a time? Its games, dress, architecture, government, industries can 
all be levied upon. Mr. Taylor has exercised his full rights and even given himself 
license in these matters. Pacioli, his central figure, is known today as the author of 
the first treatise on double-entry bookkeeping, setting forth the practice of the Venetian 
merchants. It was published in 1494. He was a Franciscan friar, and he joined the 
order, Mr. Taylor tells us, in order to teach. “The Pope was a Franciscan, and two of 
Pacioli's nephews belonged to the Order, Pacioli himself liked teaching, and nothing 
would be simpler than to become a Franciscan and to teach. This step would be 
possible if one became a Conventual of the Franciscan Order” (p. 111). This explana- 
tion does not quite satisfy the author, however, and a little later he says: “By his very 
nature Pacioli was a deeply religious man and because of this, as well as for possible 
reasons of expediency, he joined the Franciscan Order” (p. 125). Pacioli was certain 
of the fundamental value of mathematics: “no one will claim that arithmetic, 
geometry, proportion, and proportionality are of secondary importance. All other 
things are of secondary importance. .. . The Highest Workman has always kept this 
before His eyes in the disposition of heavenly and earthly matters” (p. 194). Pacioli, 
one gathers, valued acquaintance with men of high place. He was, I fear, a climber. 
Mr. Taylor, I imagine, would be loath to agree to that. The book is virginibus 
puerisque: Lodovico il Moro adored his wife, Beatrice d’Este (p. 218), took over the 
government of Milan because the people wanted him to (p. 247), and his devotion 
to religion was noted by Pacioli himself (p. 265). G. C. SELLERY 
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GENERAL POLITICAL, INSTITUTIONAL, AND LEGAL 


Wurm Warp Warkin. The Middle Ages: The Approach to the Truce of God, Rice Inst. 
Pamphlet, Oct. 

WiLLiam Thomson. Islam the Religion of Muhammad. Moslem World, Apr. 

Herren Succerr. An Anglo-Norman Return to the Inquest of Sheriffs. Bull, John Rylands 
Library, Dec. 

R. Srewart-Brown. The Exchequer of Chester. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

PauL L, Warp, An Early Version of the Anglo-Saxon Coronation Ceremony. Ibid. 

G. P. Currino. Henry of Canterbury. Ibid. 

RecinaLD Lennard. A Neglected Domesday Satellite. Ibid., Jan. 

W. Levison. A Combined Manuscript of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Henry of Huntingdon. Ibid. 

V. H. GaLBrarrH. The St, Edmundsbury Chronicle, 1296-1301. Ibid. 

N. DenHoLm-YounG. Who Wrote Fleta? Ibid. 

Sao W. Baron. The Jewish Factor in Medieval Civilization. Proc. Am. Acad, for Jewish 
Research, Vol. XII, 1942. 

J. R. WincrieLD Dicsy. Portrait of John XXII. Dublin Rev., Jan. 

IsaseL R. Assort. Taxation of Personal Property and of Clerical Incomes, 1399 to 1402. 
Speculum, Oct. 

Gzorce L. Lam. Margaret of Anjou's English Escort at Rouen, March, 1445. Notes and Queries, 
Jan. 2. 

Lupwic W., Kaun. Three Aspects of Decline in the Later Middle Ages. Monatshefte f. deutschen 
Unterricht, Jan. 


HERALDRY 


E, A. GREENING LAMBORN. Some Quarterings for Norman Lords. Notes and Queries, Jan. 2. 


Economic AND SOCIAL 


M. M. Posran, Some Social Consequences of the Hundred Years’ War. Ec. Hist, Rev., XII, 1-2 
(1942). 

SAMUEL L. SumsBerc. Pageantic Festivals in Medieval and “Renaissance Germany. Germanic 
Rev., Apr. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE SCHOOLS AND LEARNING 


Harry AustryN WoLFsoN. The Double Faith Theory in Clement, Saadia, Averroes, and St. 
Thomas, and Its Origin in Aristotle and the Stoics, Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct.-Jan, 

Id. The Terms Tasawwur and Tasdiq in Arabic Philosophy and Their Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
Equivalents. Moslem World, Apr. 

ABRAHAM A. Neuman. Saadia and His Relation to Palestine. Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct.-Jan. 

IsrazL Erros. Saadia's Theory of Knowledge. Ibid. 

AsraHaM HeschmzL. The Quest for Certainty in Saadia's Philosophy. Ibid. 

Sotomon L. Skoss. A Study of Inflection in Hebrew from Saadia Gaon's Grammatical Work 
“Kutub al-Lughah.” Ibid. 

Louis GInzBERG. Saadia's Siddur. Ibid. 

Sotomon ZerTLIN. Saadia Gaon—Champion for Jewish Unity under Religious Leadership. 1bid. 

G. TurviLLE-PeTRE. Notes on the Intellectual History of the Icelanders, History, Sept. 

WiLLiam J. McGucken, Medieval Universities. Hist. Bull., Nov. 

ARPAD STEINER. New Light on Guillaume Perrault, Speculum, Oct. 

Puitorueus BOEHNER. The Spirit of Franciscan Philosophy. Ibid. 

Thomas CorBismeY. St. Thomas and Educational Theory: The De Magistro. Dublin Rev., Jan. 

Bası Heiser. The Primum Cognitum According to Duns Scotus, Franciscan Stud., Sept. 

Wattace K. Fercuson. Jakob Burckhardt's Interpretation of the Renaissance. Bull. Polish Inst. 
Arts and Sci. in Am., Jan. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


RapumagL Levy. The Authorship of a Latin Treatise on the Astrolabe. Speculum, Oct. 
Peart Kipre. Alchemical Writings Ascribed to Albertus Magnus. Ibid. 
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R. P. Howcrave-Gramam. Cathedral Clocks and Clock Jacks, Notes and Queries, Feb. 27. 
GrorcE Sarton. Remarks on the Theory of Temperaments. Isis, Winter. 
Jonn Munby. John of Gmunden, Ibid. 


LITERARY 


AnoLro SaLazar. Poésia y música en las primeras formas de versificación rimada en lengua 
vulgar y sus antecedentes en lengua latina en la Edad Media. Filosofia y Letras, Oct, 

SHERMAN M. Kun. The Sword of Healfdene. Jour. Eng. Ger. Philol., Jan. 

James Travis. Intralinear Rhyme and Consonance in Early Celtic and Early Germanic Poetry. 
Germanic Rev., Apr. : 

Cart F. Baverscumior. The Question of a Middle Low German Schriftsprache. Ibid., Feb. 

Dorotny Donap. Suetonius in the “Primera Crónica General” through the “Speculum His- 
toriale.” Hispanic Rev., Apr. 

H. D. Austin. Dante's Guides in The Divine Comedy. Rom. Rev., Feb. 

Roserr H. Wirson. The “Fair Unknown” in Malory. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

Jonn Spems. Chaucer: (I) “Troilus and Criseyde.” Scrutiny, Dec. 

M. W. Srearns. A Note on Chaucer's Attitude toward Love. Speculum, Oct. 

Morton W. Broomriecp. Was William Langland a Benedictine Monk? Mod, Lang. Quar., Mar. 

GeorcE O. S. Darby. Observations on the Chronology of Charles d'Orléans Rondeaux. Romanic 
Rev., Feb. 

Berrram VoceL. Secular Politics and the Date of Lancelot of the Laik. Stud. in Philol., Jan. 

Envesr H. Wikis, The Fifteenth-Century Editions of the Italian Poems of Petrarch. Mod. 
Philol., Feb. 


Music, Art, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

ALFRED J. Swan. New Developments in the Transcription of Byzantine Melodies. Musical 
Quar., Apr. 

MARGARET ScHLAUCH-GusTAVE Rerse. The Hewitt Edition of the Odhecaton. Ibid. 

N. Pevsner. The Term “Architect” in the Middle Ages. Speculum, Oct. 

K. J. Conant. Mediaeval Academy Excavations at Cluny, VII. Ibid. 

Emm Dermar. Das Grabmal der Prinzessin Elisabeth von Ungarn im Schweizerischen 
Landesmuseum in Zúrich, Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Archaeol. Kunstgesch., IV, 3 (1942). 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY KATHERINE PASTON, 1603;1627. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Ruth Hughey. [Norfolk Record Society, Volume 
XIV.] (Norfolk Record Society, C. H. W. Page, Secretary, The Grange, North 
Walsham, Norfolk, 1941, pp. xiv, 152.) The happy Paston habit of preserving family 
correspondence did not, as has commonly been supposed, end with the death of 
Sir John Paston in 1503. His descendants accumulated a further collection, now in 
the British Museum, from which a competent editor has selected eighty-five letters 
for publication. These letters center around Katherine Paston (1578?-1628), the wife 
of Sir Edmund Paston. Her husband was the grandson of the wealthy and rather 
willful Sir William Paston (1528-1610). Because of the incapacity of his only son, 
Christopher, Sir William’s estates had been placed in trust, a liberal allowance having 
been set aside for his grandson. Sir Edmund Paston, a somewhat ineffective and 
querulous gentleman, was infirm in health as early as 1618 and surrendered most 
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business and family responsibilities to his wife, who managed him and his affairs 
with a calm and practiced touch. Indeed, one gains the impression from these letters 
that Lady Paston, like so many women of her class and period, possessed an unusual 
competence and an impressive knowledge of practical affairs. The earlier letters in 
Miss Hughey’s series are principally concerned with property matters and with litiga- 
tion growing out of Sir William’s trust. While narrow in their interest, these letters 
abundantly demonstrate Lady Paston’s shrewdness and pertinacity. William Paston, 
the older of Sir Edmund’s two sons, was quite evidently his mother’s pride and 
special concern. About half the letters in the series were written to him by Lady 
Paston while he was an undergraduate in Cambridge from 1624 to 1627. Lady Paston’s 
letters are intimate documents that reveal a warm, generous, and intelligent woman. 
She advises her son, with careful regard for his sex and age, on his spiritual and 
temporal estate, his manners, his dress, his diet, and, somewhat less certainly, on his 
studies. These are most interesting letters, though they are not of considerable his- 
torical significance, Miss Hughey has provided a well-ordered introduction, voluminous 
notes, and a really satisfactory index. The society is to be congratulated on having 
produced a beautiful piece of bookmaking despite the difficulties of the wartime 
economy. W. K. Jorpan 
J 


A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY. By James MacKinnon, Regius Professor 
Emeritus of Ecclesiastical History, University of Edinburgh; Formerly Lecturer in 
History, University of St. Andrews. Volume IV, THE STRUGGLE WITH THE 
STUARTS, 1647-1689. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1941, pp. xiii, 523, $6.40.) 
In this volume Professor MacKinnon surveys some libertarian trends in England and 
Scotland in the period indicated. Although recently printed, the manuscript was 
largely written and its viewpoint formulated some thirty-five years ago when the 
preceding volume, which this was immediately intended to follow, was published. 
The present installment begins with no reference to what has gone before and is 
singularly lacking in direction. Here and there the author evokes a generalization of 
some breadth and pith, always pedestrian, however; but for the most’ part he and 
his subject wander in a forest of trivia as his Scottish colonels wandered through their * 
native valleys in their campaign against Cromwell, a subject receiving far too much 
space in a volume of this supposed character, Notwithstanding his general title, Mr. 
MacKinnon has nowhere conveyed the sense and significance of his subject; rather, 
he has largely contented himself with a superficial sketch of personal politics, puffed 
out with infinitesimal detail. One might easily gain the impression that the entire 
history of modern liberty was modified by the “extraordinary rain” in 1647; and 
there is far too much of “on the night of the rith,” “interposed the Chief Justice,” 
and lengthy quotation. The viewpoint is that what happened was of course for the 
best. No suggestion of social problems, economic policy, or scientific ferment appears; 
even religious questions, freedom of speech, and toleration are no more than nubbly 
projections from politics. The two chapters on political theorists treat the most con- 
ventional figures in the most orthodox way. Although the work shows acquaintance 
with assorted journals and memoirs, such a topic demands far wider and deeper 
foundations. In consequence, the history of modern liberty, irrespective of circum- 
stance one of the noblest subjects, still awaits its author, who unfortunately will derive 
little positive assistance from this present work. Cuartes F. MULLETT 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. By W. E. Simnett. (New York, W. W. Norton, 
1942, pp. 255, $3.00.) The editor of The Crown Colonist prepared this survey of the 
territories controlled by the British colonial office to acquaint Americans and his 
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countrymen further with the problems of British colonial rule. The author presents 
terse summaries of conditions and problems existing ih the various British colonies, 
the central administration from London, the colonial systems of other nations, and 
policies for the future. He is a stout advocate of Britain’s objective of preparing colo- 
nial peoples for eventual self-government and declares himself “vigilantly critical” 
of the execution of that policy. Most Americans ‘could read this short and fact-packed 
volume advantageuusly. The author knows colonial rule and effectively presents empire 
as something more than grab and selfish exploitation. And the question of the future 
of the millions living in colonial dependency is a problem of which too little is 
popularly known and which is certain to be acute in the postwar period. The author’s 
discussion of a Council of Africa to oversee the policies of states with African posses- 
sions and of a possible international body to scrutinize the administration of all 
colonies is convincing, even if his defense of continued exclusively national rule 
appears too strenuous. Unhappily Mr. Simnett’s deferential attitude toward British 
rule and the cumulative impression that Britain assumed obligations largely to render 
service and nearly always secured the approval of the informed and fair-minded 
population of the colonies detracts from both a good record and a useful volume. 
There are some errors. For example, the Cyprus tribute, save once, was never paid 
directly to Turkey but was rather applied to discharge the interest of a Turkish loan 
guaranteed by Britain and France in 1855. Nor was the payment stopped in 1914 but 
continued as the share of Cyprus in the Ottoman public debt (p. 33). 
Lre E. Lawrence 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR: MILITARY OPERATIONS, EAST AFRICA. 
Compiled by Lieutenant Colonel Charles Hordern, Late Royal Engineers and General 
Staff. Founded on a Draft by the Late Major H. FitzM. Stacke, the Worcestershire 
Regiment. Vol. I, AUGUST, 1914-SEPTEMBER, 1916. (London, H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice; New York, British Information Services, 1941, pp. xl, 603, $5.50.) In World War I 
East Africa was a sideshow, and this volume, although it is bulky, occupies a mip w, 
place in the military history of World War I. The campaign was fought over ada 
area twice as large as Germany in which there were no vital points whose seizure 
would cripple the enemy. The result was a groping campaign of skirmishes, of 
improvised maneuvers, of experimental stabs into the emptiness of a trackless wilder- 
ness in which tropical diseases, heat, and exhaustion (not to mention the wild bees 
which sometimes routed both British and German forces) did more damage than 
bullets. When trucks sometimes took a day to advance a single mile, it is hardly 
surprising that the campaign degenerated into four years of floundering, at the end 
of which the German commander, von Lettow, was still at large. The Boer War 
experience of the South African troops and the Indian experience of Indian regi- 
ments both proved unavailing under conditions of tropical fighting. It is the scrappy 
and inconclusive nature of the entire campaign that explains the chief weakness of 
the book itself. Insufficient and unsatisfactory records were kept, so that the editors 
have obviously been at great pains to assemble sufficient firsthand and authoritative 
information in order to compile this record. This was the natural result of a cam- 
paign so shapeless, so endless, and in the end so purposeless. A blockade of the coast 
and small containing forces on the frontier would have been enough. The book 
reveals one remarkable fact. It is some correction of the exaggerated emphasis which 
historians sometimes place on colonial rivalry before 1914 to find that both Germans 
and British were hopelessly unprepared in East Africa when the war broke out. The 
Germans did not have an accurate map of their own territory, while both British 
and Germans were hardly better off for equipment than the Belgians or Portuguese. 

C, W. ve Krewrer 
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OTTAWA, CAPITALE DU CANADA, DE SON ORIGINE A NOS JOURS. By 
Lucien Brault; Historien honoraire de la Cité d'Ottawa, president de la Société 
d'Histoire d'Ottawa. Preface by Gustave Lanctot, (Ottawa, Les editions de !’Uni- 

- versité d'Ottawa, 1942, pp. 305, $2.00, by mail $2.10.) This is a doctoral thesis sub- 
mitted to the University of Ottawa by an experienced researcher on the staff of the 
Public Archives of Canada, and it is one of the best histories of a Canadian city that 
has yet been written, From the beginning of the city as the construction base of the 
Rideau Canal in 1827, through its rise as an important lumbering center, and its 
flowering as the capital first of united Canada and, from 1867, of the dominion, Dr. 
Brault has given a lively account of the many-sided life of the place. One wishes that 

.ad enlarged some of his tales, for he knows his stuff, he has an eye for the pic- 
turesque, and he has a fine sense of humor. It is a fitting reminder of the dual 
nationality of Canada and of its capital city that this history should be written by a 


French Canadian in his native language. A. L. Burr 
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FRANCE 


LE PEUPLEMENT DES ANTILLES FRANÇAISES AU XVIIe SIÈCLE: LES 
ENGAGÉS PARTIS DE LA ROCHELLE (1683-1715). By G. Debien. [Notes de 
Fhistoire coloniale—I1.] (Cairo, l'Institut francais d'Archéologie, 1942, pp. 222.) 
Professor Debien, an early French Caribbean history specialist residing in Cairo but 
who habitually returned to his native France for research purposes in brighter days, 
here makes a major contribution to our knowledge of French colonization under the 
Old Regime. Holding that insufficient attention has been paid to the peopling of the 
Antillean ‘possessions, the jewels of the first French colonial empire, he has made a 
careful analysis of a hitherto unexploited collection of emigration records at Rochelle, 
a leading point of departure, covering the last half of Louis XIV's reign, with inter- 
esting results, He finds that periods of social unrest definitely stimulated Atlantic 
crossings, that the great colonizing companies actively recruited indentured servants, 
that Canada had few attractions compared to the sugar islands, that the contractees 
came from all portions of the country, that the vast majority were of peasant stock 
but that they included a surprisingly large number of skilled artisans, that great 
diversity prevailed in individual contracts, that the overwhelming majority embarked 
for Santo Domingo, that Protestants appear neither to have been discriminated against 
nor deported, that few criminals were sent overseas, that most indentured servants 
welcomed this means of starting life anew under more favorable circumstances and 
suffered no loss of social status in their own or other's eyes in doing so, 

LoweLL Racatz 


FRANCE, 1715-1815: A GUIDE TO MATERIALS IN CLEVELAND. By John Hall 
Stewart, Assistant Professor of History, Western Reserve University. [Flora Stone 
Mather College Historical Studies.] (Cleveland, Western Reserve University Press, 
1042, pp. xxxiii, 522, $5.00.) In preparing a bibliography of materials pertaining to 
French history from 1715 to 1815 in the principal libraries of Cleveland (those of 
Western Reserve University, the Cleveland Public Library, and the Library and 
Museum of the Western Reserve Historical Society) Professor Stewart has performed 
one of the most useful of tasks. His book conforms to a high standard of bibliographic 
technique; it is thoroughly indexed; and it will enable the student or the scholar to 
ascertain quickly what material is locally available. Some of this material is rare, at 
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least in this country, and some of it is curious. For example, the following item 
(no. 3465): “FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD. Instruction sheets for mak- 
ing Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild miniature model Napoleonic coach, 2 v., Detroit, 
n.d.” On the whole, however, the 5,175 items comprised in the bibliography, about 
eight hundred of which were presented to: Flora Stone Mather College by Professor 
Henry E. Bourne, are of high average quality. In one respect only, the delicate matter 
of the classification of items, is the book open to criticism. Under the principal sub- 
divisions for material there are numerous topical captions, and here the effort to be 
meticulous has resulted in some questionable classifications. Thus Crane Brinton, 
A Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799 (item 2182), is correctly placed under “Standard 
` Accounts” of the French Revolution, but Leo Gershoy, The French Revolution, 1789- 
1799 (item 2269), appears under “Miscellaneous General Works” on the Revolution, 
and Louis Gottschalk, The Era of the French Revolution (item 628), is listed under 
“Standard Accounts” of the Old Regime. Among other cases of this sort are the 
following: Two works’ on the émigrés abroad (Félix Magnette, item 2305, and 
Pierre de Vaissiére, item 2314) are listed under “Political and Legal” material on the 
Revolution, while two others (Frances S. Childs, item 2454, and Thomas Wood 
Clarke, item 2455) appear under, the caption “Foreign Relations and Diplomacy.” 
Several books on the Vendean war are separated under three different captions 
(pp. 176-77, 186, 188). And so forth. In most of these instances cross references correct 
what might otherwise seem idiosyncrasies. And, obviously, these flaws are not of a 
nature to impair the utility of the book. DONALD GREER 


THE ROAD TO VICHY, 1918-1938. By Yves R. Simon. Translated by James A. 
Corbett and George ]. McMorrow. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1942, pp. 207, $2.25.) 
Among the innumerable books published about the French collapse we are pleased 
to note a new volume which has just appeared under the title The Road to Vichy. 
The author, M. Yves Simon, describes in an attractive manner the evolution of public 
opinion during the twenty years which elapsed between the two wars. Nobody will 
be surprised—on the contrary—at his severe condemnation of the Vichy regime. But 
everyone will be interested to see how the strength of a victorious nation deteriorated 
in the years which preceded the present conflict and how France was led to both a 
military collapse and the moral capitulation of its government. Was the France of 
this period between the two wars the victim of laziness, of an easy life, of dissolute- 
ness? No, She worked diligently, and never was religious sentiment so strong. The 
truth is that, worn out by/the excessive effort of the war of 1914, of which she bore 
heroically the greater part of the burden, she found herself unable to reunite in the 
face of a new conflict. This lack of unity, this growing internal division, was due to 
economic difficulties, to the venality of the press, to the defection of a great part of 
the bourgeoisie, to the loss of her philosophy. “The spirit of the French Revolution 
survived the defeat of Napoleon by more than a century. It blew upon the entire 
world during the first World War. It conquered and then died out on November 
11th without anyone being aware of what was happening.” In one of the best chapters 
of the book M. Yves Simon shows how the division of public opinion in France has 
been accelerated and accentuated by the thousand and one methods of German 
propaganda. This chapter is instructive for all countries which are today at war and 
above all for the United States. Louis Martto 
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ALFRED Copan. Local Government during the French Revolution. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 
Duptey Ditar. Proudhon and the French Revolution of 1848. Delaware Notes, May, 1942. 
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Donavo Vernon McKay. Colonialism in the French Geographical Movement, 1871-1881. 
Geograph, Rev., Apr. i 
Economic Problems of French North Africa, Ibid. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


SVENSKA BREV. FRÅN BIRGITTA TILL AUGUST STRINDBERG. By Knut 
~ Hagberg. (Stockholm? 1942, kr. 9,00.) 
DANMARKS LOVE. 1665-1942. Edited by O. 4. Borum and Vinding Kruse. (Copen- 
- hagen, 1942, pp. 2554.) 
DANSK HISTORIE. By N. Krarup and P. Stavnstrup. Forms Volume I of DANSK 


KULTUR GENNEM HALVANDET HUNDREDE AAR, Edited by Kai Flor. 
(Copenhagen? 1942, per volume kr. 13,75.) 


SONDERJYLLANDS HISTORIE. By Aage Friis. (Copenhagen, 1942.) 


INDUSTRIALISMENS SAMHÄLLE. By Torsten Gárdlund. (Stockholm? 1942, kr. 
8,50.) Social aspects of the industrial revolution in Sweden. 


CARL JOHAN: TRONFOLGER OG KONGE. By Yngvar Hauge. (Stockholm? 1942, 
kr. 14,75.) 


CARL XIV JOHAN—CARL XV OCH DERAS TID 1810-1872. By Erik Lindorm. 
(Stockholm, 1942, kr. 37,50.) 


EN POLITISK-VILDE: P. P. WALDENSTROM I SVERIGES RIKSDAG 1885-1905. 
By Ragnar Tomson. (Stockholm, 1942, kr. 5,00.) 


I STORMIG TID. By Fredrik Stróm. (Stockholm? 1942.) Sweden during the first 
World War. 


ERINDRINGER OG REFLEKSJONER. By J. Throne Holst. (Oslo, Gyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1942.) The memoirs of a Norwegian industrialist. 


ARTICLES 
Asın Wén. Monument of a Cultural Heritage: The American-Swedish Historical Museum. 
Am, Scand, Rev., Mar. 
Curisrmas MOLLER. What Is Happening in Denmark? Ibid. - 
James CoLLiws. Kierkegaard’s Critique of Hegel. Thought, Mar. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


Ernst Posner 


WINGED MARS. By John R. Cuneo. Volume 1, THE GERMAN AIR WEAPON, 
1870-1914. (Harrisburg, Military Service Publishing Company, 1942, pp. 338, $2.50.) 
Intended as the first in a series of volumes designed to outline the rise of air power 
in recent history, The German Air Weapon, 1870-1914, is a satisfactory and workman- 
like study in every way. Despite its title, it has chapters on the rise of the air arm in 
Great Britain and in France prior to 1914 which are in themselves excellent essays. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of the book is devoted to the origins of German air power, 
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both in dirigibles and in airplanes and in the army as well as in the navy. The Ger- 
man army ddopted military ballooning in 1884, bought its first dirigible in 1908, and 
began experimenting with heavier-than-air craft in 1910. In the latter year, also, the 
military authorities started seriously to study the problem of designing anti-aircraft 
artillery. The German navy under Admiral Tirpitz followed in the wake of the army 
authorities and initiated its successive aeronautic experiments shortly after the parallel 
army programs kad been instituted. On the western front in the summer of 1914 the 
German army faced the Anglo-French coalition with 180 military airplanes to the 
latter’s 184 planes. In the beginning each side had five military dirigibles available 
for the war in the west. None of the belligerents remotely sensed the importance of 
air power as a means of attack, and all deemed reconnaissance and observation to 
be its true function. The author has supplemented his book with excellent statistical 
appendixes, giving data for air power in Germany, Great Britain, and France in 1914; 
with a remarkably complete bibliography and copious notes; with more than forty 
interesting pen-and-ink drawings; and with ‘a detailed index. The reviewer would 
raise a few minor questions about details here and there—e.g., the date of the Battle 
of Fleurus; the variants in the spelling of the name of the German aeronaut, von 
Tschudi; the spelling of weltkrieg; and occasional uncertainties in grammar. None 
of these points, however, should be allowed to detract from the solid merit of the 
book. It is the best volume of its kind which has yet appeared in the English lan- 
guage, and the thoroughness and objectivity with which the author has discharged 
his task are a credit to himself and to American scholarship. J. Duane Squires 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT OF UPPER SILESIA: A STUDY IN THE 
WORKING OF THE UPPER SILESIAN SETTLEMENT, 1922-39. By Georges 
Kaeckenbeeck. [Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, pp. 908, $12.00.) 


THE GUILT-OF THE GERMAN ARMY. By Hans Ernest Fried. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. xi, 426, $3.50.) This volume represents the most complete and 
uncompromising indictment of the German army for its role in facilitating the rise 
of the Nazi regime. Its author never deviates from the thesis that the army not only 
made the Third Reich possible but that it from the start inspired and directed the 
movement that gave birth to it. In maintaining this view he necessarily covers a great 
deal of familiar ground and his interpretation of specific events usually follows 
familiar patterns. No other observer, however, has made such a determined effort to 

. squeeze all the pieces of the German puzzle into this single framework. Inevitably 
this raises the question whether there has not been a certain amount of distortion. 
To Mr. Fried, National Socialist militarism, and indeed National Socialism itself, is 
the result of a “stubbornly tenacious, long drawn-out conspiracy” (p. 3). The officer 
conspirators are credited with a truly awesome infallibility and foresight. Their pro- 
longed reluctance to associate themselves with any mass movement is passed over 
lightly. The student of German military affairs in the period between World Wars 
will also find it difficult to accept the notion of their almost complete unity of 
purpose. In spite of his somewhat one-sided approach the author’s interpretation of 
the development of German militarism both before and after the last war is based 
throughout on a historical viewpoint. The book is inevitably pointed to influence 
present and future policies regarding the German military establishment. Even to- 
day it has value as a reminder of the folly of former (?) hopes, both inside and 
outside Germany, that the army might curb Hitlerism or that it was a force with 
which “deals” could profitably be made. In considering our policy toward a defeated 
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Germany Mr. Fried eloquently lists the obvious dangers of a prolonged occupation. 
His substitute and remedy are the creation of a German “democratic” army. The fact 
that Germany has never had such a popular force is to him a proof that this is the 
solution, rather than an indication that it is a Utopian concept. 

Haroxrp C. DeurscH 


BETWEEN HITLER AND MUSSOLINI. Memoirs of Ernst Rudiger Prince Starhem- 
berg. (New York, Harper, 1942, pp. xi, 281, $3.00.) This book, by the author’s own 
admission, does not recount the whole story which its author meant to tell, and 
readers are asked to make “allowances” for several chapters omitted by reason of 
hasty publication. Additions would not and will not be likely, however, to change 
the impression one gets of Prince Starhemberg. Between Hitler and Mussolini presents 
a horrifying example of democracy’s strange bedfellows in this war. For, though 
the prince has been fighting with General DeGaulle’s air force and, according to the 
publisher’s note, wrote his book “to contribute to democracy’s fight against the 
totalitarian powers in the political field” (p. vi), this is the autobiography of as 
fascist a fascist as anyone is likely to encounter, a frustrated fascist seeking to make 
himself palatable to democrats. It is not a pretty story, and one fears not a very 
truthful one; but it seems to give one good reason why Austria fell: the onetime 
aristocrat, leader of the Heimwehr, minister of the interior, vice-chancellor, and play- 
boy was not so good at the game as Hitler. Prince Starhemberg learned from Hitler 
in the early twenties; later he became the friend and supporter of Mussolini. He makes 
a great deal of his enmity to the National Socialists and, conversely, of his trust in 
Mussolini’s support of Austria. But when he realized by 1936 that the Stresa Front 
would collapse, he suggested to Schuschnigg a plan for negotiating with Hitler to 
get a guarantee of Austrian independence. This plan is in significant contrast to the 
` prince’s reply to Gregor Strasser when, at the end of 1930, the latter offered in Hitler’s 
name to negotiate with Starhemberg and the Heimwehr (p. 37ff.). During the interim 
Austria’s own fascists had taken the fatal step of destroying social democracy, but 
Starhemberg disclaims any part in this move in a chapter which this reviewer finds 
entirely shameless. It will always be a cause for wonderment that fascists, who are 
fanatical nationalists, should be so willing to shoot down their blood brothers at home 
while negotiating with their own ilk abroad—and get away with it. 
PAULINE R. ANDERSON 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF PRESENT-DAY GERMANY: GOVERNMENT, 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATIONS, AND NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY, 
WITH AN OUTLINE OF THE GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE OF GER- 
MANY. By Otto Neuburger, Division of Documents, Library of Congress. [Library 
of Congress.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942, pp. vi, 130, 20 cents.) 


ARTICLES 


IsrarL S. Sramm. The Empirical Character of Sturm und Drang. Germanic Rev., Feb. 

Harvey W. Hewert-Tuayver. The Romanticism of Contessa, Ibid. 

WaLTHER Wapepunt. Heine as a Student at the Düsseldorf Lyzeum. Ibid. a 

Sou LiprziN, Heinrich Heine, “Blackguard” and “Apostate”: A Study of the Earliest English 
Attitude towards Him. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

Franz SCHNEIDER. Gutzkow's Contributions to the Kélnische Zeitung, 1843-48. Germanic Rev., 
Feb. 

Heinz BLumm. Das Lutherbild des Jungen Nietzsche. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

Rosert HazeLtoN. Nietzsche's Contribution to the Theory of Language. Philosoph. Rev., Jan. 

H. F. Perens. Rilke in His Letters to Rodin. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 
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ALFRED APSLER. A Sociological View of Arthur Schnitzler. Germanic Rev., Apr. 

WiLLiam De Hevesy. Postscript to the Sixtus Affair, For. Affairs, Apr. 

Hayo HoLBorN, Moltke's Strategical Concepts. Mil. Affairs, Fall. 

W. O. Henprrson. The Conquest of the German Colonies, 1914-1918. History, Sept. 

GEORGE CREEL. German Lies about Versailles. 4m. Mercury, Jan. 

ALrreD Vacrs. A Memoir of Military Occupation. Mil. Affairs, Spring. 

HENRIETTA von KLENZE. Three Postwar- German Poets in Their Relation to Paul Ernst's 
Philosophy. Germanic Rev., Apr. 

CARL E, SCHNEIDER. German Quietism and American Activism, Christendom, Spring. 

RoLanD L. Warren. German Parteilieder and Christian Hymns as Instruments of Social Control. 
Jour. Abnormal and Soc. Psych., Jan. 

M. C. Orro. The Nordic Blood Myth. Antioch Rev., Winter. 

V. J. McGiLL. Notas sobre la filosofia en la Alemania Nazi. Dialectica, “Sept. 

SypNEY MERLIN. Trends in German Economic Control since 1933. Quar. Jour. Ec., Feb. 

ALFRED Kan'rorowicz. The Burning of Books, Free World, May. 

Frirz T. Erste. National Socialism and French Colonialism. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, 
Apr. 

H, W. Sincer. The German War Economy. VII. Ec. Jour., Dec. 

The Recruitment of French Labour for Germany. Internat. Labour Rev., Mar. 

STEPHAN Lackner. Liberal Socialism Proposed for Germany. Am. Scholar, Spring. 

Harry STEINHAUER. What Can We Do with Germany? Antioch Rev., Mar. 

Paul Sweer. Recent German Literature on Mitteleuropa. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

René WELLEK. Bohemia in Early English Literature. Slavonic Rev., Mar. 

ANDREW PAUL SLABEY. John Amos Comenius, Crozer Quar., Apr. 

OTAKAR OpLožiLík, Nationality North of the Danube. Antioch Rev., Mar. 

Lapistas FEIERABEND. Czechoslovakia in Central Europe. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Jan. 

Rusrem VAMBERY. Danubian Peace. Ibid., Apr. 

ErpMann Doane Beynon. Budapest, an Ecological Study. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

A, E. Moonie. Slovenia—a Zone of Strain. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

RupoLr Biéanié, Central European Stability and Yugoslavia. Ibid. 

CYRIL E, Brack, Fouché in Illyria, 1813. Ibid., Jan. 

GerHarD Her, Leupold Scharnschlager—1563, Swiss Anabaptist, Elder, and Hymn Writer. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Vavertu Marcu. Lenin in Zurich: A Memoir. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Ernest S. HepicEr. Switzerland in Wartime, For. Policy Reports, Jan. 1. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


I primi rivoluzionari italiani: Filippo Buonarotti. La Legione, Jan, 1. 

La scuola sociale italiana: Melchiorre Gioia. Ibid., Mar. 13. 

Il pensiero italiano: G. D. Romagnosi [cont.]. Zid., Feb, 13. 

G. C. La questione sociale nel pensiero di Mazzini. Ibid., Jan. 1. 

Pan. Rapsodia Garibaldina (garies of articles on Italian Legions since nineteenth century) [cont.]. 
_ Ibid., Oct. 22. 

Ricciarda, Mazzini (10 Marzo 1872). Nazioni Unite, Mar. 11. 

ANGELO Crespi, Twenty Years of Fascism. Contemp. Rev., Dec. 

J. Murray. Mussolini and Matteotti. Nineteenth Century, Feb. 

Luicr Srurzo. Francesco Luigi Ferrari (2 Marzo 1933). Nazioni Unite, Mar. 4. 

UmbBerTO CaLosso. Monarchy in Italy. Fortnightly, Nov. 

The Jews of Italy: What They Were, What They Will Be. Nazioni Unite, Apr. 22. 

RANDOoLFO PACCIARDI. Otto d'Asburgo e la legione italiana. La Legione, Dec. 17. 

Once Again: Slovenes and Italians. Mondo, Apr. 

Frank Words to a Yugoslav, Nazioni Unite, Apr. 29. 
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Luror Srurzo, Italy after Mussolini. For. Affairs, Apr. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. Method in Stupidity. Protestant, Feb.-Mar. 

Id. Pius XII and Fascism, New Republic, Mar. 8. 

1d, State and Church in Italy Tomorrow. Countercurrent, Feb. 

GrorceE De SANTILLANA. Italy Listening. Atlantic, Mar. 

What about Italy?, A Symposium on the Fall of Fascism, Including Views of Carlo Sforza, 
Gaetano Salvemini, and Others [cont.]. New Leader, Apr. 24. 

Rozerto Bracco. Nazioni Unite, Apr. 29. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORY: FROM THE AGE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 
TO THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Alexander Kornilov, 
Onetime Professor at the Polytechnikum of Peter the Great in Petrograd. Translated 
from the Russian by Alexander S. Kaun. With a Bibliography by John S. Curtiss. 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1943, pp. 310, 284, x, $4.00.) This is the second reprint 
of a translation that was published in two volumes and reviewed by the late Archibald 
Cary Coolidge in Volume XXIII, 148. The bibliography by Mr. Curtiss in this reissue 
is substituted for the supplementary chapters and bibliographies in the first ‘reprint 
(1924). The work has been out of print for some time. As the reissues are apparently 
unchanged from the issue of 1917, Professor Coolidge’s review is still valid at all 
points. 


RUSSKAYA ISTORIOGRAFIYA [Russian historiography]. By N. L. Rubinstein. 
(Moscow, Ogiz, pp. 660, 1.7.85.) This work, intended for colleges and normal schools, 
is a detailed survey of Russian historical writing from the point of view of the 
philosophy of “Marxism-Leninism.” The author traces both the accumulation of his- 
torical knowledge and the development of historical thought against the background 
of changing conditions. He distinguishes the following periods: feudal historiography 
(eleventh-eighteenth centuries), bourgeois historical science (nineteenth century), 
the crisis of bourgeois historiography and the rise of the Marxist-Leninist historical 
science (end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century), and the 
historical science of the Soviet era. The latter does not come within Professor Rubin- 
stein’s purview. Nevertheless, he devotes the last three chapters respectively to 
Pokrovsky, Lenin, and Stalin, and his conclusion is that “the works of Lenin and 
Stalin offer a theoretically well-founded and truly scientific formulation of the laws 
of the development of the USSR.” 


A HISTORY OF POLAND. By O. Halecki. Translated by Monica M. Gardner and 
Mary Corbridge-Patkaniowska. (New York, Roy, 1943, pp. xiii, 336, $3.50.) This is 
the American edition, much improved in typography and format, of the work re- 
viewed in the January issue, pp. 317-19. 
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A. Lopanov-Rostovsky. Russia and Germany: An Historical Survey of Russo-German Relations. 
Russian Rev., Spring. 

George P, Feporov. Religious Backgrounds of Russian Culture. Church Hist., Mar. 

F. Cuesarvsky. Put’ nizhegorodskovo opolcheniya [the movements of the Nizhni Novgorod 
militia in 1612], Istoricheski zhurnal, 1942, 12. 

N. Korosxov. O prichinakh dlitel’nosti semiletnel voiny [causes of the ‘prolongation of the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63) ]. Ibid. 
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O. J. Freperixsen. Virginia Tobacco in Russia under Peter the Great. Slavonic Rev., Mar. 

Lazar VoLin. The Russian Peasant and Serfdom. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 

F. C. Barcuoorn. The Russian Radicals of the 1860's and the Problem of the Industrial 
Proletariat. Slavonic Rev., Mar. 

Jacos SUDERMANN. The Origin of Mennonite State Service in Russia, 1870-1880. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Marx Arpanov. P. N. Durnovo—Prophet of War and Revolution. Russian Rev., Autumn. 

Erena Varneck, Siberian Native Peoples after the February Revolution, Slavonic Rev., Mar. 

A. PANKRATOVA, Istoricheskaya nauka c SSSR za 25 let (1917-1942) [the science of history 
in the USSR for twenty-five years (1917-1942)]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1942, 10. 

Jonn N. Hazarp. Soviet Wartime Legislation. Russian Rev., Autumn. 

Oskar HaLecKI. Problems of Polish Historiography. Slavonic Rev., Mar. 

Oraxar OpLoźiLik. Bohemia and Poland in Medieval Plans of European Organization, Bull. 
Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., Apr. 

Lucia Merecxa Borsxr. A Short History of Early Printing in Poland. Bull, New York Public 
Library, Feb. 

Jacex Runzinóx1. Przeludnienie w rolnictwie (overpopulation in Poland's agriculture). 
Economista polski, July, 1942. i 

W. Kurski. Poland in Central Europe. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Jan. 

Borpan Nacérsxt. The Importance of the Baltic Ports to Central-Eastern Europe. Ekonomista 


polski, July, 1942. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST: CERTAIN FUNDAMENTALS 
OF POLICY. By Stanley K. Hornbeck. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1942, 
pp. vi, 100, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents.) This little book is not a critical appraisal of 
American Far Eastern policy but, rather, a brief résumé and interpretation by the 
adviser on political relations of the State Department. It is an elaboration of:a paper 
read before the December, 1941, meeting of the American Historical Association. 
The introductory chapters discussing the source and aims of American foreign policy 
are followed by a summary of American Far Eastern policy prior to 1932 and a 
somewhat longer statement of diplomatic events from 1932 until December 15, 1941. 
In the main, the narrative consists of quotations from public statements of President . 
Roosevelt and of various Secretaries of State (especially Mr. Hull), joined together 
by brief statements of events which inspired a particular statement. A useful appendix 
of five documents giving the text of the American notes to Japan on October 6 and 
December 31, 1938, regarding the violation of American rights in China, the Japanese 
proposal of November 20, 1941, the American counterproposal of November 26, and 
the President’s message to Congress on December 15 completes the volume. In the 
introductory chapters the interesting view is presented that American Far Eastern 
policy is no different from American policy elsewhere and that everywhere it is a 
policy which “resides in and flows from principles and precedents.” One might mildly 
disagree with the implications if not the letter of the first half of the statement. The 
last half of the statement at once sets forth the great strength and weakness of Amer- 
ican policy. Strength comes from the continuity which flows from a constant harken- 
ing back to precedents. But the “negative rather than positive lines” of our foreign 
policy also flow from this dependence on precedents. Throughout the book the difficul- 
ties are evident which arise when a state wedded to a policy based on precedents 
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attempts to deal with a government like that of Japan, which has no intention of 
accepting a decision based upon the logic of precedents. 


LITTLE CHINA: THE ANNAMESE LANDS. By Alan Houghton Brodrick, (New 

York, Oxford University Press, 1942, pp. xii, 332.) The volume is only slightly and 

` spasmodically historical. In whatever it touches, and it touches all phases of Annamese 

» life and civilization, it is decidedly spasmodic. There is no logic or traceable organiza- 

tion in a mass of observations that are a mine of information where the reader works 

without much aid from the author. It is valuable because it is, almost the only book in 
English on the area and people. 


CHINA’S FIRST HUNDRED. By Thomas E. La Fargue. (Pullman, State College of 
Washington, 1942, pp. xiv, 176, $2.00.) This is the story of an interesting experiment 
in cultural relations, to use the present term. Between 1872 and 1885, 120 Chinese 
boys between the ages of ten and fourteen were sent or’ came to the United States for 
‘a complete occidental education. They did not all complete the assignment, but the 

- record they made when they returned to a China none too ready to welcome them is 
an impressive story. Their record is summarized on page 65 and tabulated in detail 
on pages 173-76, The author has been tireless in searching out the story of individual 
careers of these boys. The last chapter is an unstudied but moving account of how he 
gathered a few of them, now old men, for a dinner together in Shanghai in 1940. 
They had served China well but their ten years or more in America had made them 
to the end of their lives strangers in their own land. The study is well done and 
worth doing. 


WITH PERRY IN JAPAN: THE DIARY OF EDWARD YORKE McCAULEY. 
Edited by Allan B. Cole. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. 124, $2.50.) 
Commodore Perry’s opening of Japan takes on fresh significance by reason of recent 
events. Most accounts of it are written almost exclusively from American sources. 
One would like to know what the Japanese thought of it. The journal now published 
for the first time is from a manuscript found in the New-York Historical Society. 
Apparently it was not used by the editor of the official narrative. It was kept by a 
young officer on board the U. S. S. Powhatan from February 13, 1853, to June 10, 
1854. One third of it relates to the voyage from Philadelphia to Hong Kong, and 
rather less than half to events in Japan, for which part fortunately the entries are 
rather full. From February 19, 1854, the Powhatan served as Perry’s flagship. At the 
time of the signing of the treaty McCauley was ill. His journal contains considerable 
information about the customs of the people and has some interesting observations on 
the hairy Ainus. In his introduction the editor gives a sketch of the life of the 
journalist and the “background” of the expedition, the latter in place of extensive 
annotation. He describes the journal as “the story of a brash, young officer who're- 
flected the feeling of racial and cultural superiority so characteristic of his exuberant 
republic.” There is no index, and several illustrations are not identified as to subject, 

C. O. PAULLIN 
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Hanson W. BaLowin. America at War: The First Year. For. Affairs, Jan. 
Percy W. BinweLz, Controlling Trade after the War. Ibid. 
RusHron CouLsorN. Race, Culture, and the War in Asia. Phylon (Atlanta), Vol. III, No. 4. 
James K, Eyre. The Civil War and Naval Action in the Far East. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 
V, L. HororH. Changing Economic Status of the Far East. Mag. Wall Street, Jan. 9. 
P, F. Irvine. Japanese Sea Communications in the Pacific. Australian Quar., Dec. 
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WiLLIam C, Jounsrone. The Price of Security in the Pacific. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

SewarD W. Livermore. American Strategy Diplomacy in the South Pacific, 1890-1914. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 

WiLLiam W. Locxwoop. Postwar Trade Relations in the Far East. Far Eastern Survey, Mar, 8. 

Jean Lyon. Madame Chiang in America. China at War, Apr. 

MELVIN J. Maas, Mistakes I Saw in the Pacific. Am. Mercury, Jan. 

Wwi1am Macistrerri. A Bibliography of Historical Materials in the Japanese Language on the 
West Coast Japanese. Pacific Hist, Rev., Mar. 

Anprew McFapyean. Problems of the Pacific. Contemp. Rev., Aug. 

Mrs, Vernon Nasu. The Orient: A New Educational Frontier. Progressive Ed., Feb. 

T. C. Parker, The Epic of Corregidor-Bataan, December 24, 1941-May 4, 1942. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Jan. 

HaroLD S. Quicrey. The Far East and the Future. Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter. 

Lawrence K. Rosincer. Strategy of the War in Asia. For. Policy Reports, Apr. 15. 

Donatp RowLaAnD. Orientals and the Suffrage in Hawaii. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

J. O. Van Hook. The Genesis of the War in the Pacific Area. Louisiana Polytechnic Inst, Bull., 
Nov. 

C. Martin WiLmur, Carl Whiting Bishop, 1881-1942. Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 

Academia Sinica Continues Research. China at War, Apr. 

Agriculture. Social Reconstruction in China: A Study in Post-war Problems. Internat, Labour 
Rev., Sept. 

American Indemnity Fund Continues to Promote Education. China at War, Mar. 

J. O. P. BLanp, Mirage and Moonshine, Nat. Rev., Dec. 

J. Henry CARPENTER. Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. China at War, Feb. 

Rockwoop Q. P. Chin. The Chinese Cotton Industry under Wartime Inflation. Pacific Affairs, 
Mar, 

Suiu-cH1a Chu. Tao-kuang to President Tyler. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Feb. 

Courts. The Chinese Court System. China at War. Mar. 

EarL Cranston. The Rise and Decline of Occidental Intervention in China, Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

Homer H. Duss. An Ancient Chinese Mystery Cult. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 

Id, A Roman Influence upon Chinese Painting. Class. Philol., Jan. 

Food. The Food Situation in China: Contemp. China, Apr. 19. 

A. S. HickeY. Rear Admiral Robert Wilson Shufeldt, United States” Navy, Gentleman and 
Diplomat. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

Irma Hicupauen. Effect of the War on Rural China. China at War, Feb. 

G. N. Kares, A New Date for the Origins of the Forbidden City. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., 
Feb. 

Owen Lattimore. Yunnan, Pivot of Southeast Asia. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Lin Lin. Economic Reconstruction in Wartime China. Free World, Feb. 

W. C. LownermiLk. How China Prepares for Increased Production through Soil Conservation. 
Soil Conservation, Jan. 

K. H. Mences. Recent Publications in the Field of Mongolian Studies. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
Mar. 

The National Academy of Peipiñg: A Report of Five Years’ Work. China at War, Feb. 

Crauve L. Pickens. China and Arabia Prior to the T’ang Dynasty (618 a. v.). Moslem World, 
1942, pp. 195-211. * 

Ear H. PrircuarD. The Kotow in the Macartney Embassy to China in 1793. Far Eastern 
Quar., Feb. 

J. FrankLIN Ray. Getting the Goods to China. Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 8. 

Steel. Building a Country of Steel: Story of Yushin Iron and Steel Works. China at War, Feb. 

Frank M. TAMAGNa. China’s Economic Future. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Taxation.- New Tax Laws Inaugurated: Property, Income, Excess-profit Levies. China at War, 
Apr. 

Trade. Control of China’s Wartime Export. Ibid., Mar. 

Treaties, The New Treaties of Equality and Reciprocity. Contemp. China, Feb, 8, 22. 
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Warren B. WaLsm. The Yunnan Myth. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

C. Martin WiLBUR. Industrial Slavery in China. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

K. T. Wu. Ming Printing and Printers. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Feb. 

Gzorce Yeu. Cultural Life in Wartime China. Univ. Rev, (Bristol), Nov. 

Rosert H. Barnes. Japan's First Submarines, U. S. Naval Inst, Proc., Feb. 

Jack BLUMENFIELD. Actually How Strong Is the Japanese Navy. Our Navy, Jan. 

WiLLiam W. Crary. Japan: The Warnings and Prophecies-of Lafcadio Hearn. Claremont Oriental 
Stud., Apr. 

SALVATORE Consentino, Why Japan Fights. Facts, Dec. 

PauL E. Ecxer., A Russian Expedition to Japan in 1852. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. 

James K. Eyre, yx. Formosa, Japan's Southern Naval Bastion. U. S. Naval Inst, Proc., Mar. 

Frep D, Geary. What Shall We Do with Japan, Southwest Rev., Winter. 

ANDREW J. GRAJDANZEV. Japan's Ideological Front. Far Eastern Survey, May 3. 

Id, The “Ethical Elevation” of Japanese Politics. Ibid., Apr. 5. 

Nosuraxa Ixe. Triumph of the Peace Party in Japan in 1873. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

D. Nixrrin. The Diplomatic Struggle Which Preceded the War between Russia and Japan, 1904- 
05. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 

E. Hersert Norman, Soldier and Peasant in Japan: The Origins of Conscription. Pacific Affairs, 
Mar, 

C, Burnett Orns. Japan Harnesses Religion in the National Service. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Lewis Spence. Bushido: Its Rise and Effacement. Quar. Rev., July, 1942. 

CHARLES NELSON Spinxs. Origin of Japanese Interests in Manchuria, Far Eastern Quar., May. 

Epwarp T. CAMPBELL. The Dutch East Indies. Proc, Royal Inst, G. B., XXXII, 122-30. 

J. M. Exricorr. Under a Gallant Captain at Manila in ’98. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

Ruperr Emerson, Destinies for Southeast Asia. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

D. G. E, Harr. Burmese Religious Beliefs and Practices. Religions, 1942, no. 40. 

Grorce H. C. Harr. The Netherlands Indies and Her Neighbors. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT. Role of the Shan States in the Japanese Conquest of Burma. Far 
Eastern Quar., May. 

Prerer Honic, Future of Export Agriculture in the Netherlands East Indies. Far Eastern Survey, 
Feb. 22. 

Kennet Perry Lanpon. Nationalism in Southeastern Asia. Far Eastern Quar., Feb, 

Lennox A, Miis (ed.), Southeastern Asia and the Philippines. An. Am. Acad. Pol, Soc, Sci., 
Mar. 

HERBERT S. O'NernL. Religious Influences in Thai Culture, Religions, 1942, pp. 12-17. 

SERGIO OSMENA, Quezon of the Philippines. For. Affairs, Jan. 

O, van DER Pras, Some Aspects of Post-war Problems in the Netherlands East Indies. Agenda 
(London), Oct, 

Paul Ruprecut. Die Bedeutung Hollándisch-Indiens fiir die Wirtschaft Japans. Deutsche Wehr, 
June 12, 1942. 

Sir Ricuarp Winstepr. Religious Factors in Malay Culture. Religions, 1942, pp. 7-11. 

KenNeTH E. WerLs. Buddhism in Thailand: Its Sources of Strength. Internat. Rev. Missions, 
1942, PP. 199-204. 
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DE PIERRE MINUIT AUX ROOSEVELT: L'ÉPOPÉE BELGE AUX ÉTATS-UNIS. 
By Robert Goffin. (New York, Brentano's, 1943, pp. 284, $1.75.) 


“SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION” AND OTHER 
ESSAYS IN AMERICAN COLONIAL HISTORY. By Lawrence Henry Gipson, 
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Lehigh University. (Bethlehem, Department of History and Government, Lehigh 
University, 1942.) All these essays, six in number, are reprints. The titular essay and 
“The Transit of European Civilization to the Middle Colonies of North America” 
are reprinted from Pennsylvania History. From the American Oxonian are taken 
“The American Revolution Re-examined” and “Town and City Government in the 
Colonies.” From the Canadian Historical Review is drawn Professor Gipson’s “Critique 
of the Papers upon the American Revolution,” presented by Professors Harper, Root, 
and Dickerson before the American Historical Association in December, 1941. “Two 
Centuries Ago in Pennsylvania” is reprinted from the Proceedings of the Wyoming 
(Pennsylvania) Commemorative Association. Together these essays offer stimulating 
contributions to colonial and Revolutionary history. 


THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 1838-1842, AND ITS PUB- 
LICATIONS, 1844-1874. A Bibliography by Daniel C. Haskell, Bibliographer of the 
Library. With an Introductory Note by Harry Miller Lydenberg. (New York, New 
York Public Library, 1942, pp. xii, 188.) 


THE CANADIAN BORN IN THE UNITED STATES: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
STATISTICS OF THE CANADIAN ELEMENT IN THE POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1850 TO 1930. By Leon E. Truesdell, Chief Statistician 
for Population, United States Bureau of the Census. [The Relations of Canada and 
the United States: a series of studies prepared under the direction of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History, James T. 
Shotwell, Director.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943, pp. xvi, 263, $3.00.) 


THE AMERICAN ORIGIN OF THE AUGUSTANA SYNOD, FROM CONTEM- 
PORARY LUTHERAN PERIODICALS, 1851-1860. Edited by O. Fritiof Ander and 
Oscar L. Nydstrom. [Augustana Historical Society Publications, Vol. IX.] (Rock 
Island, Augustana Historical Society, 1942, pp. 192, $1.50.) 


SWEDISH IMMIGRANTS IN LINCOLN’S TIME. By Nels Hokanson. With a Fore- 
word by Carl Sandburg. (New York, Harper, 1942, pp. xviii, 259, $3.00.) Nels 
Hokanson, the author of Swedish Immigrants in Lincoln’s Time, came to America 
from Sweden as a child. He is a businessman who could devote only his spare time 
to this work, and, not being a trained historian, he was undoubtedly forced to make 
use of the trial and error method. After some twenty years of “delightful” work 
Swedish Immigrants in Lincoln's Time emerged. The many years of search for ma- 
terial must have been motivated by an admirable curiosity in the achievements of the 
author’s own national group in one of the most critical periods in American history. 
Perhaps only gradually did Mr. Hokanson conceive the idea of writing a book in 
order to share his findings with others. Throughout the entire volume the author 
seeks to preserve a modesty which is highly to be praised, and undoubtedly there will 
be many of Swedish origin who will read Swedish Immigrants in Lincoln’s Time 
without questioning the data presented. Also, a simple and direct style makes the 
pages seem short. Undoubtedly Mr. Hokanson’s volume might do much toward 
creating a circle of readers among the Swedish immigrants which has been absent 
for more critical and scholarly historical works. The historian, however, will find very 
little that is new and even less that is of value in Mr. Hokanson’s presentation, except 
perhaps in the chapters which deal directly with the Civil War. The author would 
have done well in confining himself to the role played by the Swedes in the Civil 
War. But so frequently do errors appear in other chapters that the reliability of all of 
them for scholarly purposes must be seriously questioned. As a catalogue of names 
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the entire volume might have a value, and it is little more than a catalogue of more 
or less prominent Swedes in America from the founding of the Delaware colony to 
the end of the Civil War. But its bibliography is inadequate for further and more 
reliable information while its footnotes are most unsatisfactory. There is no way by 
which the reader is able to determine when the author has based his statements on 
hearsay or on authentic records. The appendixes, which are numerous, serve no 
valuable purpose. The illustrations, however, are excellent. To the ordinary layman 
the above objections will matter very little, and if the volume stimulates an interest 
of an immigrant group in its own history, Mr. Hokanson will have succeeded where 
others have failed. ; O. FRITIOF ANDER 


THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES. By Ralph Volney Harlow, Professor of 
American History, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University. Volume I, THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATION 
THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR; Volume I, THE EXPANSION OF THE. 
NATION, 1865-1943. Revised edition. (New York, Henry Holt, 1943, pp. x, 621; 
viii, 663, $3.25 each.) . 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL AND THE AMERICAN SECULAR NEWSPAPERS, 
1869-70. By J. Ryan Beiser. [The Catholic University of America.] (Washington, 
Catholic University of America Press, 1941, pp. ix, 327, $2.50.) The departure of 
Pius IX from the paths of liberalism furnished opportunities for an ancient American 
anti-Catholicism to assert itself anew. The first general council since Trent—with 
talk of infallibility other than Republican—afforded the United States some diversion 
from the sordid era of Grant. The press, which was Protestant, depended on sources 
largely unreliable and very scanty. Gossip, with a Maria Monk flavor, filled the void, 
and in the total handling of the conciliar “news” Dr. Beiser sees a demonstration of 
the growing sensationalism of secular journalism. The press is discussed by sections, 
with New York papers tending to set the pattern for other regions. The author finds 
that much of the press shared the unsympathetic attitude of the Nation, which was 
“steeped in Liberalism.” Unable to discover what the bishops were about, editorials’ 
issued blasts at Fenians, paid tributes to “noble” William of Prussia, and fought over 
again the issue of the Bible in the schools. Dr. Beiser stresses the “correlation between 
the politics of the paper and its attitude toward the Council.” The Republicans, with 
Know-Nothing elements and “abolitionary ministers and Protestants,” were more 
antagonistic. The author thinks it possible “the Republican leaders wished the public’s 
eyes turned from .. . the Grant Administration.” Dr. Beiser gives us a clear and useful 
analysis and makes a genuine contribution to our, as yet, uncharted knowledge of the 
social and political significance of anti-Catholicism beyond the point of Billington’s 
excellent survey. The book fully displays the bigotry of the press. Protestant editors 
had yet to learn practical wisdom, but a better appreciation of the inadequacy of the 
press is reached when it is recalled that the United States had just finished a war for 
government “by the people”—a political philosophy not found in the Syllabus of 
Errors. Epmunp A. Moore 


WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA, 1897-1942. Volume I. (Chicago, A. N. Marquis, 
1942, pp. 1406, $10.00.) Biographies of the non-living with dates of deaths appended. 
A companion volume to Who's Who in America. It contains the 25,000 biographies 
removed, because of deaths of biographees, from the twenty-one volumes of Who's 
Who in America published since 1897. ‘ 


PRELIMINARY INVENTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
RECORDS, 1916-1921. (Washington, the National Archives, 1942, pp. xvii, 75.) 
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DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Volume IV, JULY, 1941- 

. JUNE, 1942. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich, Acting Director, World Peace Founda- 
tion, with the collaboration of S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. (Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1942, pp. xlviii, 899, $3.75.) The editors of previous volumes in 
this notable series, Messrs. Jones and Myers, are now in the service of ‘the govern- 
ment, so that the present volume may be credited to Mr. Goodrich, with their collabora- 
tion. The high standards to which the public had grown accustomed are steadily 
maintained. The editor, the publicist, and the historian of current events can rely as 
previously upon a wealth of diplomatic material placed in their hands with surprising 
promptness. This wealth, as in previous editions, is supplemented by foreign docu- 
ments, as well as by domestic contributions of only a quasi-official character. The 
period covered in Volume IV is of transcendent interest. The last vestiges of a peace- 
time diplomacy were breaking down. The bitter fruits of a bankrupt isolationism 
were tendered the inheritors of the mistakes of 1920 and of the men who refused 
American support to a tottering world order. Amid the diversity of interests here 
represented, lend-lease merits especial attention as perhaps the keynote of subsequent 
policy, a thesis ably sustained by a contemporary publicist (Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1943). Of interest, likewise, are communications with the various governments in 
exile. The lengthy section on the Western Hemisphere pays tribute to the importance 
of hemispheric solidarity in current diplomacy. In Asia the breach with Japan is fully 
explored, and the even more momentous possibilities of our relations with China and 
India are adumbrated. Political agents of foreign governments receive clear treat- 
ment and definition, and the status and treatment of enemy aliens are defined. In- 
deed, the bypaths of foreign relations are as carefully traversed as is the broad high- 
way. It is reassuring to know that these Documents are continued under war condi- 
tions, and the public which awaits their annual appearance will be grateful that here 
at least there is no wartime deprivation. Louis Martin SEARS 


JEWISH POPULATION STUDIES. Edited by Sophia M. Robison, with the Assistance 
of Joshua Starr. [Jewish Social Studies, Publications, No. 3.] (New York, Conference 
on Jewish Relations, 1943, pp. xvi, 189, $3.50.) The studies cover the Jewish popula- 
tions in Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, New London, Norwich, Passaic, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and Trenton. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE, By Robert L. Jack. (Boston, Meador, 1943, pp. 124, $1.00.) 


HISTORY OF LIVESTOCK RAISING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1607-1860. By 
James Westfall Thompson. [Agricultural History Series, No. 5.] (Washington, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1942, pp. viii, 183.) This study was completed and 
submitted to the Department of Agriculture by Professor Thompson shortly before his 
death in September, 1941. The manuscript as submitted included eight chapters deal- 
ing with the subject for the years 1860-1916, which are not included in this publica- 
tion. The manuscript has been edited for publication by Dr. O. C, Stine, of the 
department committee on agricultural history, and assistants. The scope of the work 
is indicated in a general way by the several headings of the nine chapters here pub- 
lished: “The European Background of American Livestock,” “Stock Raising in 
Colonial New England,” “Stock Raising in the Middle Colonies,” “Stock Raising in 
the Southern Colonies,” “Stock Raising in the United States, 1775-1830,” “The Open- 
ing of the New West,” “Spanish Southwest and California,” “Beginnings of Stock 
Raising in Oregon Territory and Utah,” and “Stock Raising in the United States 
during the Middle Era, 1830-1860.” Appended is a calendar of the literature cited by 
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` Professor Thompson (32 pages), together with selected references on the history of 
livestock raising in the United States to 1860, published since the Thompson manu- 
script was completed. f : 


AMERICA: THE STORY OF A FREE PEOPLE. By Allan Nevins and Henry Steele 
Commager. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1942, pp. xi, 507, $3.00.) The publication of 
America: The Story of a Free People was timely, for it appeared when educators and 
the press were insisting that in this age of crisis all Americans should have a better 
knowledge and understanding of the history of this country. Messrs. Nevins and 
Commager have surveyed the entire American scene from the founding of Jamestown 
down to Pearl Harbor. They admit freely that the volume is intended for the general 
reader and not for the scholar and that it “does not pretend to embody original 
research or attempt to advance new interpretations.” However, this readable book 
will be useful to the person who desires a new, short, one-volume digest of the history 

- of the United States. The authors have not only succeeded in portraying the great 
movements of the past, but they were adept in writing short sketches of major figures 
in American life. Their judgment of certain contemporaries may be revised by future 
historians, but in the main these pen portraits are well done. The increase in the 
complexity of life after the Civil War is presented with particular effectiveness, and 
the writers have also convincingly described the enormous influence that the West 
had on the nation’s development. Possibly some of the best writing in the book deals 
with the frontier pioneers who are described as “hard hitting, resourceful men, in- 
different to book learning, impatient of restraint, and invincibly optimistic.” And 
throughout their “story” the authors never lose sight of their major purpose, which 
is the tracing of the evolution of a free society in the United States. The volume 
could have been improved with maps that were slightly more pretentious. Although 
no exhaustive bibliography is necessary in a work of this type, suggestions for further 
reading might have been welcomed by some of the laymen to whom the book is 
addressed. Ricwarp L, BEYER 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES: A HISTORY. By Jeannette P. Nichols, 
Sometime Professor of History, Wesleyan College, and Roy F. Nichols, Professor of 
History, University of Pennsylvania. [The Century Historical Series, William E. 
Lingelbach, Editor.] Volume II, 1865-1942. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 


pany, 1942, pp. xvii, 715, $3.50.) This is a history of modern America from a grass- 
roots point of view. The authors, instead of observing the rise of an urban-industrial e 


republic since 1865 from the customary observation tower in Washington, have taken 
up their position among the farms and mines, in the grimy and turbulent factory 
arcas, and: within the homes, libraries, art galleries, and universities of the nation. 
As a college textbook it presupposes a fair knowledge of the basic political develop- 
ments of our history. It may, therefore, offer some difficulties for the average secondary 
school product as recently disrobed by the New York Times surveys. But it will present 
a stimulating challenge to the student who wants to gain a mature comprehension of 
what has happened to America in the past seven decades. There is no hesitation on 
the part of the authors in going fully into controversial episodes and issues, nor in 
distributing credit or discredit where they seem to be due. The tone, however, is 
always restrained, intelligent, and judicial; and few historians, at any rate, will find 
serious fault with the conclusions. There is plentiful evidence of a discriminating use 
of the latest monographic research as well as of the authors’ own familiarity with 
much of the source material. The volume is brightened by a clear, vigorous, and well- 
flavored literary style and given added weight by interpretative unity and by philosoph- 


, 
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ical insight. It will provide enjoyable reading for student and likewise for others who 
wish to have a meaningful picture of the United States since the Civil War. It is at- 
tractively bound, well printed, and contains a profusion of well-chosen and expertly 
reproduced photographs and cartoons. The bibliographical references are adequate, 
the appendixes conventional, and the maps utilitarian rather than decorative. In con- 
junction with the earlier published volume by the same authors, which covers the 
period through the Civil War, college teachers have available a text which goes deeply 
and with unusual detail into the economic, social, and aesthetic aspects of American 
~ history at the survey level. It will undoubtedly win a high and deserved place among 
the leading texts in the field, Woop Gray 


WAR INFORMATION AND CENSORSHIP. By Elmer Davis and Byron Price. 
(Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. 79, $1.00.) A com- 
pilation of the public utterances and expositions of policy made by Messrs. Davis 
and Price, covering the two government agencies they direct, 


THE OTHER SIDE OF MAIN STREET: A HISTORY TEACHER FROM SAUK 
CENTRE. By Henry Johnson, Professor Emeritus of History, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. viii, 263, 
$2.75.) When his alma mater, the University of Minnesota, conferred an honorary 
degree upon the author of this autobiography (a fact he modestly omits), the citation 
read, “Master of the art of teaching, a scholar whose contributions to your chosen 
field of history merit the admiration and praise of all who know them, a man whose 
life has been devoted to the elevation of the standards of historical scholarship and 
instruction, a classroom leader whose power to make learning exciting is measured 
by the fact that you can evoke the liveliest of student interest and discussion in the 
first grade or the graduate seminar, pre-eminent as a teacher of teachers.” To this 
volume one may adapt and apply Mr. Johnson’s own words in speaking of a biography 
of his friend President Livingston Lord. “In this volume those who know him can 
meet him again as he is and those who do not know him can make his acquaintance. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that, in this reader’s opinion, any reader will find him 


worth knowing.” The chapter on “Random Incidents” shows the master in the class-* 


room. The last chapter shows the author militant for historical scholarship against 
the “functionalists” and their provincialism. At all points the man from the other 
side of Main Street sets high goals for his colleagues on both sides of 120th Street— 
a street that speaking educationally is the longest and some think the broadest in the 
United States. It was Henry Johnson’s life work, begun before he lived on the street, 
to build a bridge across it, to do for others what he did for himself in fusing good 
teaching and sound scholarship. G. S. F. 


TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Howard R. 
Anderson, Editor. Thirteenth. yearbook of the National Council for Social Studies. 
(Washington, National Council for the Social Studies, 1942, pp. ix, 175, $2.30, paper 
$2.00.) 


UNION LIST OF MICROFILMS. Supplement 1 (1942). (Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue, Committee on Microphotography, 
1943, pp. xii, 244, $3.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Rurk H, Gritum. The Negro Folk Song in the American Culture, Jour. Negro Educ., Spring. 


Bramwerp Dyer. The Persistence of the Idea of Negro Colonization. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 


kaii 


= 
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Howarp PENNIMAN. Thomas Paine—Democrat. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Apr. 

Curtis P. NerreLs. Washington as a Business Man and as a Public Figure, Bull. Business Hist. 
Soc., Feb, 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN, Jefferson and the French Revolution, Sci, and Society, Spring. 

Epwarp DumbauLD. Where Did Jefferson Live in Paris? William and Mary Coll. Quar. Has». 
Mag., Jan. 

Myrna Boyce. The Diplomatic Career of William Short. “Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Jonn PauL Cappen. The Historiography of the American Catholic Church, 1785- 1943. Cath. 
Univ. Bull., May. 

FRANK Freiwex. Francis Lieber, Charles Sumner, and Slavery. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

Reinuarv H. Lurmin. Salmon P. Chase’s Political Career before the Civil War. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 

ALBERT Parry. Cassius Clay's Glimpse into the Future: Lincoln’s Envoy to St. Petersburg Bade 
the Two Nations Meet in East Asia. Russian Rev., Spring. 

M. M. Horrman. Talleyrand: An American Copy [Fromentin]. Cath. World, Apr. 

Harry J. Carman, Jesse Buel, Early Nineteenth-Century Agricultural Reformer. Agricultural 
Hist., Jan. 

Jonn A. Munroz. The Lyceum in America before the Civil War. Delaware Notes, May, 1942. 

Harry J. Carman and ReINHARD Luran. The Seward-Fillmore Feud and the Crisis of 1850. 
New York Hist., Apr. 

Roy P. BasLer. Who Wrote the “Letter to Mrs, Bixby”? Lincoln Herald, Feb. 

Stoney Dirzion. The Social Ideas of a Library Pioneer: Josephus Nelson Larned, 1836-1913. 
Library Quar., Apr. 

René WELLEK, Emerson and German Philosophy. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

Thomas C. Cocuran. Some Social Attitudes of Railroad Administrators at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. Bull. Business Hist, Soc., Feb. 

G. W. McGinty. The Economic and Political Philosophy of Edward Douglass White, jr. Loui- 
siana Polytechnic Inst. Bull., Nov. 

ARTHUR G. PETERSON, Governmental Policy Relating to Farm Machinery in World War I. 
Agricultural Hist., Jan, 

F. L. Lewron. Notes on the Old Plows in the United States National Museum. Ibid, + 

Vernon T. Crover. Employees’ Share of National Income, 1929-1941. Aerend, Fall. 

Arruur W. Macmanon. Congressional Oversight of Administration: The Power of the Purse [I]. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., June. 

Hersert E. Newman. Federal Regulation of the Electrical Utility Industry. Delaware Notes, 
May, 1942. 

Grorce W. BUNN, JR, BENJAMIN P. Thomas, Harry E. Prarr, PauL M. ANGLE. Abraham 
Lincoln Association: Past, Present, Future. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar. 

Famous Lincoln Collections: Tarbell Collection, Allegheny College. Ibid. 

A. L. Burr. The American Key. Revue de "Université d'Ottawa, 1942. 

Froyp E, ELLER, A Soldier Looks at History. Minnesota Hist., Mar, 

Jurian P. Boy. History as Seen by College Men [reprinted from Princeton Alumni Weekly, 
Jan. 15]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Jonn Watton CAUGHEY. The Local Historian: His Occupational Hazards and Compensations. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Rosert Wirson Kipper. The Historical Records Survey: Activities and Publications. Library 
Quar., Apr. 

SamuEL S. Srrarron. “Freedom and Unity”: 1943: Address to Vermont Historical Society, 
January 19, 1943. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Mar. 

Exzert L. Huser. War Department Records in the National Archives. Mil. Affairs, Winter. 

[The editor]. War and the Record of War [the convention of archivists at Richmond in Octo- 
ber]. An. Iowa, Jan. 

RENÉ ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ, America and the Balance of Power, South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER. America’s Place in the Post-War World. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 
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DOCUMENTS 


GrorcE Winsron Smrra. A Strong Band Circular [1862]. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 
Winniam Lucey, Letters from Some Friends of Edward Kavanagh. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 
Grorce S. Queen. An American Employer and Russian Labor in 1906. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


PORTS OF PISCATAQUA: SOUNDINGS IN THE MARITIME HISTORY OF THE 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., CUSTOMS DISTRICT FROM THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH AND THE PLANTING OF STRAWBERRY BANKE TO THE 
TIMES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE WANING OF THE AMERICAN 
CLIPPER. By William G. Saltonstall, Phillips Exeter Academy. (Cambridge, Harvard * 
University Press, 1941, pp. xii, 244, $3.50.) Among the ports north of Boston, Ports- 
mouth and its satellites of the Piscataqua never developed the glamorous, far-flung 
trades of Salem nor a profitable specialty like Gloucester. Although like the ports of 
Maine it exported fish and lumber and built ships, its commercial prosperity ended 
earlier, after the War of 1812, In the nineteenth century it was not sufficiently remote 
from Boston to share in the great days of coastal steam navigation, nor did it have 
the commodities—ice, lime, paving stone, and hay—to develop a substantial coastal 
trade. On the whole its maritime history resembles most closely that of Newburyport 
and the Merrimac, the “strategic” southern boundary of New Hampshire just as the 
Piscataqua is its real northeastern one. This is not to deny Portsmouth’s distinctions. 
In the colonial era it was the chief center of the mast trade; during the Revolution 
her builders turned out three of the “continentals” commissioned for the new Amer- 
ican navy; and finally the Piscataqua evolved for freight traffic between its ports one 
of the most remarkable vessels of the Atlantic coast line, the gundelow. Although by 
the forties the Eastern Railroad had reached Portsmouth, and the Boston and Maine 
the upriver ports, this adaptable freight carrier kept alive a water competition until 
the eighties. Mr. Saltonstall is no old-timer. Yet with great deftness he has managed 
to give his narrative the air of an affectionate and mellowed reminiscence and to 
distill from material, much of it episodic, the flavor and color of these New Hamp- 
shire ports. His publisher, the Harvard University Press, has not stood in his way; the 
book has an extremely attractive format. Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


HARVARD CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY PAST AND PRESENT, 1882-1942. By 
N. S. B. Gras, Professor of Business History, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942, pp. xi, 
191, $1.50.) This book gives an interesting account of the Harvard Co-operative 
Society—the oldest college co-operative in this country. It was in 1882 that a group 
of undergraduates under the leadership of Kip, a Harvard junior, got together to 
see what could be done to secure relief from what they beleived to be the out- 
rageously high prices that were charged by the local tradesmen. None of the students 
seemed to know much about the co-operative movement, but they formed their society 
with a constitution which provided that the merchandise was to be sold for cash 
only, at a price not over 5 per cent above cost, and that the profits were to be added 
to capital, Soon the change was made of paying two thirds of the profits to members 
as dividends on their purchases. The need of a better system of cost accounting, in 
order to have a check on the superintendent, led to the offering of a course in ac- 
counting at Harvard, The society was started by undergraduates, but as their active 
interest soon ceased, the guidance of the society came to rest with the president, who 
was almost always a member of the faculty. In 1903, when the society was incor- 
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porated, this condition was recognized and a voting trust set up by which the students 
lost practical control. The situation seems to resemble that of our large business cor- 
porations where the owners seldom control. Yet the society has fulfilled the purpose 
for which it was founded—to reduce the prices of goods at Harvard Square—and it 
owns, debt free, a fine department store and has paid its members over two million 
dollars in dividends. Professor Gras admits that co-operation has been killed in admin- 
istration but takes comfort that it has been kept alive in the title, in the sharing of 
profits, and in by-laws which permit a possible revival of co-operative administration. 
s WiLLram W. CUTLER 


NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYLOR, 1786-1858: A CONNECTICUT LIBERAL. By 
Sidney Earl Mead. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xi, 259, $2.50.) To 
those interested in the religious thought and activities in Connecticut during the first 
part of the nineteenth century, this book offers an unusually clear analysis, enlivened 
by skillfully selected biographical facts about Nathaniel Taylor and some of his con- 
temporaries as well. A former protégé of Timothy Dwight, Taylor became, in 1822, 
professor of didactic theology in the newly established theological department of Yale 
College. He already had a reputation as an effective preacher and as an able, if some- 
what unpleasant, controversialist. After joining the Yale faculty he continued, as 
formerly, to have a hand in most of the religious activities of the state. He and his 
associates, of whom the militant Lyman Beecher was chief, are represented, contrary 
to the traditional view, not as belonging to the speculative school of Jonathan Edwards’ 
followers but as the successors of the more practical-minded Old Calvinists. They 
stimulated revivals to save souls but almost equally to further political, social, and 
ecclesiastical ends—to purge the land of atheism and its devastating effects, to stem the 
rising tide of Republicanism and save the standing order, to combat Episcopalism, 
and to check Unitarianism with its alleged threat to moral and social well-being. 
During their campaigns they changed their theological views, not because of reasoned 
conviction but because the exigencies of situations that arose required such change. 
In the end, while still proclaiming themselves Calvinists, they had repudiated essential 
Calvinistic doctrines. This fact finally brought them into sharp conflict with the con- 
sistent Calvinists, in which they successfully maintained the right of liberals to remain 
in the Congregational fold. They thus secured for later progressive leaders who obeyed 
Taylor’s frequent injunction to his students to think for themselves a freedom which 
they might not have enjoyed otherwise. Harris E. STARR 


ARTICLES 


KENNETH Scorr. The Osgoodites of New Hampshire. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

C. C. CRITTENDEN, An Archives for Vermont, with Some Problems of State Archival Adminis- 
tration. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Mar. 

EnceLeY WoopMan Topp. Philosophical Ideas at Harvard College, 1817-1837. New Eng. Quar., 
Mar. 

ELLEN Starr Brinton. The Rogerenes of Connecticut. New Eng, Quar., Mar. 

Wituiam A, BearDsLey. Abraham Jarvis (1739-1813), Second Bishop of Connecticut (1797- 
1813). Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Ermer T. Hurcuinson. The Halsted House at Connecticut Farms and Lafayette's Visit in 1825. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Turpin C. Bannister. Early Town Planning in New York State. New York Hist., Apr. 

Tuomas F. O'Connor. Pioneer Catholic Seminaries in New York. Ibid. 

Asa Fircu, M.D, [1809-1879]. Patents and Patentees of Washington County, New York. New 
York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. 

Max Cosman. Thoreau and Staten Island. Staten Island Historian, Jan. 
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S. H. Lee Wasumoron. Rev, Henry Isham Longden, M.A. F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S,, F.S.G. [1859- 
1942]. New Eng, Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Apr. 

JONATHAN GrossMAN. Co-operative Foundries, New York Hist., res 

Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York State, Supplement No. 1. Ibid. 

Harvey E. More. John L. Stephens, Traveler [1805-1852]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Marion Trompson Wricnt. New Jersey Laws and the Negro. Jour. Negro Hist, Apr. 

Wuirrrerp J. BELL, yr. Washington County, Pennsylvania, in the Eighteenth Century Ap 
slavery Movement, Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 

CATHERINE E. Reser. Pittsburgh, the Hub of Western Commerce, 1800-1850. Ibid. 

LAWRENCE A, ORRILL. General Edward Hand [1744-1802]. Ibid., Sept. 

J. CurLer Anprews. A Century of Urbanization in Pennsylvania, 1840-1940. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Jan. 

BERNARD Levin. Pennsylvania and the Civil War. Ibid. 

EDWARD G. BAYNHAM. Henry Kleber, Early Pittsburgh Musician, Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Sept. 

ALBERT Frank GEGENHEIMER, Thomas Godfrey: Protégé of William Smith [II]. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Jan. 

Georce W. Gerwic. Fifty Years in Pittsburgh Schools. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Karu J. R. Arnor. New Light on the Harmonists. bid. 

Ricuarp H. Suryock., Historical Traditions in Philadelphia and in the Middle Atlantic Area. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

ANNELIESE M, Funke. The Library: The Cassel Collection. Ibid. 

Roserr G. CALDWELL. Delaware's Penal Institutions. Delaware Notes, May, 1942. 

PauL Doan. Independent Regulatory Agencies in the State of Delaware. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


ChiLroN WiLLiamsoN. A Document Illustrative of the “Swiss” Policy of Vermont. Proc. Ver- 
mont Hist, Soc., Mar. 

Wuearon PurLips Wess. Pedler's Protest. New York Hist., Apr. 

Bruce T. McCuLLY. The Civil War Diary of Samuel Tiebout, Fifth New York Volunteer 
Infantry, Ibid. 

More Manuscripts from the Ely Collection [letters of Elias Boudinot and William Livingston]. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

PauL M. Cuncannon. Some Old Wilson Letters. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By William B. Hesseltine, Professor of 
History, University of Wisconsin. [Prentice-Hall History Series, edited by Carl Wittke.] 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1936, pp. xiv, 691, $4.25.) A revised edition of the author’s 
History of the South, first published in 1936 (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIII, 401-03). 


CALENDAR OF MARYLAND STATE PAPERS, No. 1: THE BLACK BOOKS. 
(Annapolis, Hall of Records Commission, 1943, pp. viii, 297, $1.00.) Four series of 
early Maryland records have long been distinguished by the color of their bindings— 
red, blue, brown, and black. The “Black Books,” some twenty volumes, are chiefly 
records of the proprietary and royal periods, although there is also a considerable 
‘quantum of materials of the Revolutionary period. This calendar characterizes the 
individual documents, often extensively, especially in the “naming of names.” The 
index occupies sixty-seven pages. 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAROLINAS, GEORGIA, AND 
FLORIDA, FROM JULY 1, 1765, TO APRIL 10, 1766. By John Bartram. Annotated 
by Francis Harper, Research Associate, the John Bartram Association, Philadelphia. 
[Transactions of the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for Pro- 
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moting Useful Knowledge. New Series, Volume XXXIII, Part 1.] (Philadelphia, 
American Philosophical Society, 1942, pp. iv, 120.) 


ARTICLES 


Roy P. BasLer. As One Southerner to Another: Concerning Lincoln and the Declaration of 
Independence, South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Emmerr D. Preston, JR. The Development of Negro Education in the District of Columbia. 
Jour. Negro Educ., Spring. 

Wiitiam D. Hoyr, yr. The Warden Papers [cont.]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 

Josep Towne WHEELER. Reading and Other Recreations of Marylanders, 1700-1776, Ibid, 

`R. T. Asercromaie, “Sweet Air” or “Quinn,” Baltimore County. Ibid. E 

Georcse C. Mason. The Colonial Churches of Isle of Wight and Southampton Counties, Vir- 
ginia. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan. 

Epwaxb M. Ritey. The Ordinaries of Colonial Yorktown, 1bid.: 

Jonn C., Pearson. The Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Virginia [IH]. Ibid. 

Maurice A, Moox. The Anthropological Position of the Indian Tribes of Tidewater Virginia. 
Ibid.. 

Mary Frances Goopwin. The Reverend Alexander Moray, M.A. D.D., the First Bishop- 
Designate of Virginia, 1672-1673. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

S. T. DsJournetr. From Baltimore to Wheeling [building of the railroad], West Virginia Hist., 
Apr, 

Howarp DeHaven Ross. History of the DeHaven Family. Ibid. 

CharLes W. Porter, Ill. Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, North Carolina: Part of the 
Settlement Sites of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Colonies of 1585-1586 and 1587, North Carolina 
Hist, Rev., Jan. 

Mary ExizaseTs Massey. Southern Refugee Life during the Civil War, Part I, Ibid. 

J. H. Easrersy. The Constitution of the Winyah and All Saints Agricultural Society. South 
Carolina Hist. and Gencal. Mag., Jan. 

J. Alten Tower and Warrer WoLr. Ethnic Groups in Cullman County, Alabama. Geograph. 
Rev., Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 


WiLLiam Buckner McGroarry. Diary of Philip Johnson Buckner, M.D, [journal of trip by 
boat from Kentucky to New Orleans, Nov, 21, 1837-Jan. 10, 1838]. William and Mary 
Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan. 

C. H. Amster, The Diary of John D. Sutton (1770-1839); and Kanawha County Land Grants, 
September 20, 1791-May 11, 1797. West Virginia Hist., Apr. 

Roserr EarLeE Moony. Massachusetts Trade with Carolina, 1686-1709. North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 

James A, Papcetr. Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina, Part IX: Letters to Benjamin 
Franklin Butler [cont.]. Ibid. 

SamueL C. WiLLiams, General Richard Winn’s Notes, 1780 [concl.]. South Carolina Hist. and 
Gencal. Mag., Jan, 

Traucorr BromMe. Mississippi [translation by Charles F. Heartman of pamphlet printed in 
1835]. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Apr., 1942. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF OHIO. Edited by Carl Wittke, Professor of 
- History, Oberlin College. [Published under the Auspices of the Ohio State Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Society.] In six volumes. Volume VI, OHIO IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, 1900-1938. Planned and compiled by Harlow Lindley, Secretary, 
Editor, and Librarian, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. (Columbus, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1942, pp. xiii, 563.) A group of 
pioneers in coonskin caps and hunting shirts plodded across the Allegheny Moun- 
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tains beside rumbling covered wagons bound for the Ohio country. The time was 
January, 1938—yes, 1938—and the men were part of a pageant to commemorate the 
sesquicentennial of the Northwest Territory’s organization. Harlow Lindley is credited 
with initiating the festal plan. To celebrate the event even more fittingly the legislature 
passed an appropriation for a six-volume history of the state, and to Harlow Lindley 
goes all credit as editor and compiler of the concluding volume. In this last book 
fourteen specialists tell Ohio’s story since 1900 in terms of politics, labor organiza- 
tions, agriculture, business development, conservation, education, religious trends. A 
factual and stirring chapter describes the Buckeye Boys in World War I. The book is 
a repository of information indispensable to every reference librarian in the state—a. 
combination topical handbook and register of people prominent in literary, musical, 
artistic, and educational fields, Seventy pages are devoted to an analytical index. The 
book is more than a local history, Ohio politics from McKinley to Harding and 
Robert A. Taft is not provincial; neither is labor’s course from Marc Hanna and John 
Mitchell to A.F. of L. and C.LO. Ohio business developments—the rubber cities of the 
1920's—exceed the glamor of bonanza mining camps. Aviation's birth in the Wright 
brothers’ bicycle repair shop at Dayton ranks in importance with the stories of Ark- 
wright’s water frame and Crompton’s mule. Architectural evolution from Carnegie 
libraries and Christian Science churches to skyscrapers and finally to glass-cube 
“moderns” is a phenomenon of industrial America everywhere. Common to all the 
United States, also, is Ohio’s problem of overproduction and unemployment, county, 
state, and Federal relief. A student who wants these topics boiled down to hard, salty 
facts will find them here. Jay MONAGHAN 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MISSIONARY BAPTIST. CHURCH 
IN INDIANA. By John F. Cady, Dean and Professor of History, Franklin College. 
(Franklin, Franklin College, 1942, pp. 354, $3.00.) : 


LORDS OF THE LEVEE: THE STORY OF BATHHOUSE JOHN AND HINKY- 
DINK. By Lloyd Wendt and Herman Kogan. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1943, 
pp. 384, $3.00.) “This story of Chicago's First Ward from the 1890's on portrays the 
two colorful characters who were its czars. The authors are newspapermen of that 
city.” * 

THE LIFE OF RT. REV. JOSEPH ROSATI, C. M., FIRST BISHOP OF ST. LOUIS, 
1789-1843. By Frederick John Easterly, Priest of the Congregation of the Mission. [The 
Catholic University of America, Studies in American Church History, under the 
Direction of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday, Vol. XXXIII.] (Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1942, pp. xi, 203.) 


A HISTORY OF EIGHTY YEARS, 1863-1942: GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COL- 
LEGE. By Conrad Peterson. (Rock Island, Augustana Book, 1942, pp. 128, $1.25, 


paper 75 cents.) 


MY HOME ON THE RANGE: FRONTIER LIFE IN THE BAD LANDS, By Harry 
V. Johnston. (Minneapolis, the author, 1920 Lyndale Avenue, S., 1942, pp. 313, $2.50.) 


CRAZY HORSE: THE STRANGE MAN OF THE OGALAS. By Mari Sandoz. (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1942, pp. x, 428, $3.50.) Probably no single factor has had 
a greater molding influence on the American people through the years than the 
Indians. And yet almost no history of the American Indian has been written from 
his viewpoint. One reason for this is the absence of Indian sources. In spite of this 
handicap Miss Sandoz has done a splendid job of telling the story of the great Sioux 
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chieftain and the last stand of his people against the surging white tide of settlement. 
Crazy Horse was born about 1840 and in childhood associated with the whites along . 
the Oregon Trail. During the dozen critical years following the Civil War he was a 
leading spirit in the battles between Indians and whites, Fighting a losing struggle, 
he was cooped up on a reservation and eventually was killed while held virtually as 
a prisoner by the whites. The author, reared in the region where the Sioux lived, has 
a rich background for the work in hand. In addition to interviews with Indians and 
whites who knew Crazy Horse, she used every available written source of the whites 
which would throw light on the career of the great chief. The author knows Indians 
. as do few writers and tells the story as an Indian would. Her idioms and figures 
present the story in his way. It is not simply the story of one Indian: it is the story 
of the heart-rending losing struggle of the red man with the whites and his final 
loss of his hunting ground and the cherished haunts which he loved so well. The 
story ends with the division of the Indians among themselves and their being herded 
together on reservations. Written for the general reader, this volume is not footnoted 
and has no index. It richly adds, however, to our knowledge of plains Indian life and 
lore, presents the Indian viewpoint, and introduces us to another great Indian char- 
acter. Everetr Dick 


INDEX TO THE “ANNALS OF WYOMING” AND MISCELLANEOUS HIS- 
TORICAL PUBLICATIONS. (Cheyenne, Wyoming State Historical Department, 


1943, $3.00.) 


A HISTORY OF SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO. By M. D. Beal, Professor of History in 
Ricks College. (Caldwell, Caxton Printers, 1942, pp. 443, $3.00.) Owing to a serious 
lack of geographic logic in the determination of its political boundaries, Idaho con- 
sists of three dissimilar areas—north, south, and southeast. The history of the latter 
is an important, integral part of Idaho’s colorful past, and the author’s purpose in this 
book is “to present a more detailed and intimate narrative of this section than is 
given in the more general histories of the state.” In carrying out this purpose the 
author has followed in general the usual organization of material for the history of 
a Western state—a bit of geological and natural history of the region, the culture of 
its Indians, early explorations, the trail blazing of the trapper brigades, Indian rela- 
tions, the advance of the mining frontier, transportation, and the development of agri- 
culture and industry. But the most prominent feature is the explanation of the Mor- 
mon program of organized colonization and the great role of the Mormon people in 
the development of southeastern Idaho. Beginning in 1849, relatively far-flung settle- 
ments were undertaken in every direction from Salt Lake City. Exploring parties. were 
first sent out to be followed by missionary colonists who located in compact settle- 
ments and distributed land in small lots by drawing. Strong religious bonds made 
possible group solidarity and co-operation in all things. This type of colonization was 
materially responsible for the success of the first settlements in Idaho after 1860, 
although giving way later ‘to the ranch plan in the upper Snake River Valley. At 
present there are approximately one hundred thousand persons of the Mormon faith 
in Idaho, and their contribution has been pronounced good. Professor Beal has written 
this book from a thorough study of a mass of material ranging from documentary 
history, journals, and diaries in the Mormon Church Library to the monographs of 
professional historians and the recollections of the pioneers. Forty-seven pages of 
bibliography and notes indicate the sources used. Over fifty illustrations add interest 
to the story. One or two-good maps of Idaho and its neighboring regions would have 
been of great convenience to the reader. Epwarp EARL BENNETT 
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PROVO: PIONEER MORMON CITY. Compiled by the Workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration for the State of Utah, [American 
Guide Series.] (Portland, Binfords and Mort, 1942, pp. 223, $2.00.) An exceptionally 
good combination of history and guidebook. The historical section, written from 
sources not hitherto used, makes its contribution to Mormon history and to the 
biography of such figures as Etienne Provost. The documentation and bibliography 
are up to the best standards. 


JOHN BIDWELL: PRINCE OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. By Rockwell D. Hunt.’ 
(Caldwell, Caxton Printers, 1942, pp. 463, $3.50.) Professor Hunt’s John Bidwell is 
a well-written and well-organized biography of one of California’s great pioneers. 
The book contains a preface, table of contents, an introduction by W. G. Paden, 
twenty well-balanced chapters, a brief biographical note, an appendix of selected 
documents, thirty-two excellent illustrations, and an index. Born of sturdy New 
England stock, Bidwell studied and taught in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Pushing west 
of the Mississippi, he acquired a land claim in the rich Platte Purchase, only to lose 
it to an energetic squatter. Ashamed to return East a failure, Bidwell struck out for 
the Pacific in 1841. For more than fifty years he labored as a builder of empire in 
California. He promoted the building of highways, the construction of railroads, and 
established a successful experimental farm. He served his state in the militia, the local 
legislature, and the national Congress. His character assumed such national sig- 
nificance that in 1892 he was selected as the presidential candidate for the National 
Prohibition party. Married late in life, Bidwell died in 1900. As Paden has said in 
his introduction, the title of this book might well have been Z Knew Bidwell. No 
doubt due to this association, the author has the tendency to build Bidwell into a 
greater figure than he actually was, ¿.e., “His vision was wide enough to encompass 
the entire Pacific Coast” (p. 197); “Bidwell was far in advance of his contemporaries 
in becoming a citizen of the world” (p. 206); and “Few men knew California as 
Bidwell knew it” (p. 201). There were a number of other California pioneers who 
measured up to Bidwell’s stature, such as John Marsh, Abel Stearns, John Sutter, and 
Thomas O. Larkin. It is to be regretted that there are only occasional footnotes, no 
maps in the body of the work, and that the brief bibliographical note does not include 
more of the more significant manuscripts Professor Hunt must certainly have con- 
sulted in order to write such a volume. Regardless of these minor criticisms, John 
Bidwell stands as a substantial contribution to California history. Rosert J. PARKER 


THE SOUTHWEST HISTORICAL SERIES ANALYTICAL INDEX. [Southwest 
Historical Series, Volume XII] (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1943, pp. 364, 
$6.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Mrs. Jonn Trorwoop Moore. Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1796- 
1801 [concl,]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 

IsabeL HoweLL. John Armfield, Slave-trader. Ibid. 

J. Merron EncLaND, The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Tennessee, Jour, Southern Hist., Feb, 

Rozerr H. Warre. Beginnings of Health and Medical Legislation in Tennessee. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Mar. 

J. W. Denis, The Nashville City Cemetery, Ibid. 

Wituiam E. Beard. Albert Virgil Goodpasture, 1855-1942: Gentleman and Scholar, Ibid. 

SamueL C. WiLLrams. The Work of Goodpasture: An Appraisal. Ibid. 

J. Winston CoLEMAN, JR. A Kentucky Lincolnian [William H. Townsend]. Lincoln Herald, 
Feb. 

Eucenz OLiver Porter. The Kentucky-Ohio Boundary. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan. 
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Frank FrelmeL, Henry Clay and Francis Lieber, and Transylvania University, in 1834. Ibid. 

Jonn WiLsow Townsend. Governor Isaac Shelby and Kentucky’s Sesquicentennial. Ibid. 

Orro A. Rornerr. Kentucky Sesquicentennial Data in the Filson Club, Ibid. 

Harry R. Srevens. The Haydn Society of Cincinnati, 1819-1824. Ohio State Archaeol. and 
, Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Ebwarn C. Rettey.. Politico-Economic Considerations in the Western Reserve's Barly Slavery 
Controversy. Ibid. 

Roser L. Jones. A History of Local Agricultural Societies in Ohio to 1865. Ibid. 

Jonn D. Barnuart. Sources of Indiana's First Constitution. Indjana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

GENEAL PRATHER. The Struggle for the Michigan Road. Ibid. 

I. GrorGE Brake, Jesse Lynch Holman, Pioneer Hoosier, Ibid. 

E. H. Dantezs. Indiana's Lincoln Memorial. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar, 

NaraLIa Maree BELTING. The French Villages of the Illinois Country, Can. Hist, Rev., Mar. 

H. A. Muswam. Where Did the Battle of Chicago Take Place? Jour, Illinois State Hist, Soc., Mar. 

Grorce W, Bunn, JR. The Old Chatterton: A Brief History of a Famous Old Opera House, Ibid. 

WiLniam U., Havserr. William Henry Bissell—Eleventh Governor of Illinois. Ibid. 

MiLprED EversoLE. Illinois in 1942..1bid. 

Percy V. Norwoop, Jubilee College, Illinois. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Kare L. Grece. A Man Named Johnson [John Johnson, U. S, government trader, 1813]. Mis- 
souri Hist, Rev,, Jan. 

Homer CLEVENGER. Missouri Becomes a Doubtful State, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Thomas L. Ropers. Recollections of St. Louis, 1857-1860. Missouri Hist. Soc. Glimpses of the 
Past, Oct, 

Wirum Hype. The Great Balloon Experiment: Details and Incidents of the Tri rip [St, Louis, 
1859]. Ibid, 

Lity Ann Dickey. The Pastimes of Missourians before 1900. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Fuoyp C. SHOEMAKER. A City That Is Set on a Hill Cannot Be Hid [Jefferson City]. Ibid. 

ALBERT M, CLARK. The Supreme Court of Missouri. Ibid. 

L. A. Henry. The First Hundred Years Were the Hardest [a century of Arkansas]. Educ. Rec., 
Apr. l 

CuarLEs O. Forn. A Brief History of the Diocese of Michigan. Hist. Mag. Pror: Epis. Church, 
Mar. 

Franx C, PeLLerr. Some Farm Pests of Pioneer Times, Iowa Jour. Hist, and Pol., Apr. 

Warrer H. Bratt. The Tegarden Massacre [1843]. Palimpsest, Mar. 

Joun Henry Haerner. Iowa State Department of Agriculture: Its Evolution. lowa Jour, Hist. 
and Pol., Apr. ] 
Freperick N, Trowsrivce. Confirming Land Titles in Early Wisconsin. Wisconsin Mag, Hist., 

Mar. 
Lee W. Merzner. The Belgians in the North Country. Ibid. 
Sanie RowLANDs Price, The Welsh of Waukesha County. Ibid. 
RALEIGH BARLOWE, Forest Policy in Wisconsin. Ibid. 
Lewis Berson. The Minnesota Historical Society in 1942. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 
Appison E, SHELDON. The Peace Plan That Lost Fifty Thousand Dollars. Nebraska Hist., Jan. 
Cuartes H. Levermorg. The Peace Plan That Won Fifty Thousand Dollars, Ibid, - 
Bayard H. Pame. A Nebraska View of World Peace Plans. Ibid. 
JosepH Emerson SMITH. Personal Recollections of Early Denver. Colorado Mag., Mar. 
LeRoy R. Haren. Colorado's First Legislative Assembly. Ibid. 
SranLey CLark. Ponca Publicity [removal of Ponca Indians from Dakota to Indian territory, 
1877]. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar, 
Frrrior FrYxELL. Thomas Moran's Journey to Tetons [1871]. An. Wyoming, Jan. 
Mrs. CHarLes ELLis. Robert Foote [1834-1916]. Ibid. 
HerserT O, Braver. The L7 Ranches: An Incident in the Economic Development of the 
“Western Cattle Industry, Ibid. 
A, C. CAMPBELL. Fading Memories. Ibid. 
Sipney Telser, A Pioneer Judge of Oregon—Matthew P. Deady. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 
RanpaLL V. Muss. Early Electric Interurbans in Oregon. Ibid. 
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Leonarp WiLey. Battleship Oregon's 50 Years, 1893-1943. Ibid. á 

Lewis A. McArruur. Oregon Geographic Names: Second Supplement. Ibid. 

F. W. Howay. Origin of the Chinook Jargon on the Northwest Coast. Ibid. : 

DoucLas C, McMurtriz. A Record of Washington Imprints, 1853-1876, and Some Additional 
Washington Imprints, 1853-1876. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. : 

Sverre Argsran. The Norwegians in the Pacific Coast Fisheries. Ibid. 

Park Weep WiLLis. A Journey to Seattle, 1883. Ibid. x 

Oscar Ossur WintHER. Pack Animals for Transportation in the Pacific Northwest. Ibid., Apr., 

FLORENCE Nierman. Federal Government Documents as Source Materials for Northwest History. 
Ibid. 

Lois J. Wenrwortu. The Graduate School of the University of Washington, 1911-1942. Ibid. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk. Land Policy and Stock Raising in the Western United States. Agricultural 
Hist., Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


Srancey F. Horn. Tennessee Volunteers in the Seminole Campaign of 1836: The Diary of 
Henry Hollingsworth [cont.]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Maze, Warxins Mayer. Into the Breach: Civil War Letters of Wallace W., Chadwick. Ohio 
State Archaeol, and Hist, Quar., Apr. 

` Panir D. Jorpan. William Salter's “My Ministry in Iowa, 1843-1846” and William Salter's 
Letters to Mary Ann Mackintire, 1845- 1846. An, Iowa, Jan.: 

Warrer H. Beart. With Gager in Georgia [diary of John T. Gager, Company B, 105th 
-Minois Infantry, 1864]. Palimpsest, Feb. 

HENRY Lee Swinr. With the First Wisconsin Cavalry, 1862-1865 [1]: The Letters of Peter J. 
Williamson, Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Turonore C. BLecen. Armistice and War on the Minnesota Frontier [letter from Rev. Ezekiel 
Gear, dated at Fort Snelling, July 19, 1839]. Minnesota Hist., Mar, 

RusseLL Rem. Diary of Ferdinand A. Van Ostrand [cont.]. North Dakota Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Wikram D. Horr, yr. [Thomas L.] Rosser’s Journal, Northern Pacific Railroad Survey, Septem- 
ber, 1871. Ibid. 

Wym N. BiscmorF and Cuartes M, Gares. The Jesuits and the Coeur d'Alene Treaty of 
1858, Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. 

Harry N. M. Winton. The Powder River and John Day Mines in 1862: Diary of Winfield 
Scott Ebey ee Ibid., Jan. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LATIN AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES. By C. K. Jones. 
Second edition; revised by the author with the assistance of James A. Granier. 
Advisory Editors: José Torre Revello, Rubens Borba de Moraes, and Sturgis E. Leavitt. 
[The Library of Congress, Hispanic Foundation.] (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942, pp. 311, 40 cents.) The appearance of a second edition of this indis- 
pensable guide, containing no less than 3,016 entries, bears witness to the wealth of 
bibliographical literature in the Latin-American field. The fact that the first edition 
(composed of contributions in Volumes III and IV of the Hispanic American Historical 
Review, 1920-1921, published in book form by the Hispanic in 1922) listed only 1,281 
items suggests a vast growth in the field since its appearance. Though such an im- - 
pression is valid, it is important to note that the author has-included also a large 
number of works published prior to 1922 which were not listed in the original edi- 
tion. The great expansion of this second edition is not only a monument to the in- 
dustry of the author and his assistant but also to the increasing co-operation in the 
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field among bibliographers of all the Americas. The present work is somewhat more 
inclusive than its title might indicate, Not only does it contain formal bibliographies 
and book lists but also collective biographies, histories of literature, selected “general 
and miscellaneous works useful for reference purposes,” and monographs- which con- 
tain important specialized bibliographies. It embraces foreign works on Latin America 
as well as those produced in the countries concerned, and of course it lists items by 
Latin Americans published abroad. The author has followed the general scheme of 
classification adopted in the first edition. A “General and Miscellaneous” section is 
followed by country divisions. While such a plan is doubtless the simplest that can 
be devised, it does not make possible the grouping together of subject bibliographies 
which cut across the country divisions—on art, foreign trade, or the Negro, to cite 
examples at random. But a thirty-page subject and author index facilitates the dis- 
covery of such subject bibliographies within the country sections. Short introductions 
to the various sections provide critical guides to the materials contained therein. The 
entries themselves are consecutively numbered. They contain essential bibliographical 
data, the numbers of Library of Congress cards when such exist, and frequent supple- 
mentary comment or description. 


THE DISCOVERY OF YUCATAN BY FRANCISCO HERNANDEZ DE CORDOBA. 
A Translation of the Original Texts, with an Introduction’ and Notes, by Henry R. 
Wagner. [Documents and Narratives Concerning the Discovery and Conquest of 
Latin America, published by the Cortes Society, New Series, Number One.] (Berkeley, 
Cortes Society, 1942, pp. vii, 85.) Assembled in this slender volume are translations of 
the nine narratives of the Hernández de Córdoba expedition of 1517, first to reach 
the Mexican mainland: the letter of the Regimiento and the accounts by Peter Martyr, 
Oviedo, Santa Cruz, López de Gómara, Las Casas, Cervantes de Salazar, and Díaz 
del Castillo. Mr. Wagner's introduction summarizes the experiences of the party and 
discusses the merits of the several accounts. He adds an itinerary, its later entries 
admittedly conjectural, and from various sources he has compiled a list of thirty-one 
members of the expedition. Besides its intrinsic worth the volume will be welcomed as 
a revival of publishing on the part of the Cortes Society and the Bancroft Library. 


CONTINUACION DEL LIBRO BLANCO: CONTROVERSIA ENTRE GUATE- 
MALA Y LA GRAN BRETANA, RELATIVA A LA CONVENCION DE 1859, 
SOBRE ASUNTOS TERRITORIALES. [Secretaría de Relaciones Exteriores, 
Cuestión de Belice, Comentarios del doctor Roberto Esquivel Obregón al estudio del 
doctor Roberto Paragibe da Fonseca sobre la controversia angloguatemalteca, segunda 
serie, III. (Guatemala, C. A., Tipografía Nacional, 1942, pp. 12, gratis.) 


CONTINUACIÓN DEL LIBRO BLANCO. CONTROVERSIA ENTRE GUATEMALA 
Y LA GRAN BRETAÑA, RELATIVA A LA CONVENCIÓN DE 1859, SOBRE 
ASUNTOS TERRITORIALES. [Secretaría de Relaciones Exteriores.] Cuestión de 
Belice, Arbitraje sobre Belice, por Sinforoso Aguilar, segunda serie, IV. (Guatemala, 
C. A., Tipografía Nacional, 1943, pp. 41, gratis.) 


GUIDE TO THE INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL PROGRAMS OF NON.GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES, (Washington, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1943, planographed, pp. 18r.) 


INGLATERRA Y SUS PACTOS SOBRE BELICE. GUATEMALA TIENE DERECHO 
A REVINDICAR EL TERRITORIO INTEGRO DE BELICE. Por José Luis Mendoza. 
[Publicaciones de la Secretaría de Relaciones Exteriores.] (Guatemala, C. A., Tipo- 
grafía Naciónal, 1942, pp. 287, grátis.) “Nos proponemos hacer un estudio claro, 
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aunque sucinto, de los tratados que la Gran Bretaña negoció y que tienen alguna 
relación con su establecimiento en las costas de la bahía de Honduras, tierras guate- 
maltecas que se conocen con el nombre de Belice u Honduras británica, a fin de poner 
en claro, una vez mas, que, caducada la convención angloguatemalteca de 1859, 
Inglaterra carece en absoluto de título alguno para amparar la detención del mencio- 
nado territorio (p. 11). 


ARTICLES 


Luis E, ALEMAR. Apuntes para la cartografía dominicana. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac, (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Sept, a 

G. Desn. Notes bibliographiques sur l'histoire de Saint-Domingue. Rev. Soc. Hist. et Geog. 
Haiti, Jan. 

Jesse J. Dossick. Bibliography of Mexicana Written in English during the Year 1941 [700 
items]. Mexicana Rev., Winter, 1942. 

El doctor Estéban Gil Borges. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), July, 1942. 

Luis Cuervo Márquez. Escritos. Bol. Hist, Antig., Aug. 

Roscoe R. Hitt. William Ray Manning, 1871-1942. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

J. lenacio Rusio MaN£, Nota necrológica: Carlos Pereyra, 1871-1942. Rev, Hist. Am., Dec. 

Armanpo ÁLVAREZ Pebroso, Cristóbal Colón no fué hebreo. Ibid. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa. El viaje a Islandia de Cristóbal Colón, Rev, Geog. Am., Oct. 

Wikram B, GREENLEE. The First Half Century of Brazilian History. Mid-America, Apr. 

Feperico Lunarni., Lempira, el héroe de la epopeya de Honduras [cont.], Rev, Arch. y Bib. 
Nac., Feb, 

ALBERTO MirAMóÓN. Tipos aventureros de la conquista, Bol, Hist, Antig., June, 1942. 

Ricardo R. CarLLer-Bors. Tres Conquistadores de Cuyo. An. Inst. Etnogr. Am., 1942. ; 

José R. Benfrez, Conquistadores de Nueva Galicia y fundadores de Guadalajara. Bol, Junta Aux. 
Talisc, Soc, Mex. Geog. Est., Sept. 

Catálogo de pobladores de Nueva España [1595-1597] [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. (México, 
D. F.), July, 1942. 

ManueL Toussaint. Don Vasco de Quiroga y Pátzcuaro. Universidad Michoacana, Jan., 1942. 

Jorce Ricarpo VEJARANO. El cultivo del arroz en los llanos orientales. Bol. Hist, Antig., Sept. 

Cantos A. Vivanco. Anotaciones para la historia de los cacicazgos ecuatorianos, Bol, Acad, Nac. 
Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1942, 

El IV centenario del descubrimiento del río de las Amazonas, Bol. Soc. Geog. Lima, Número 
extraordinario correspondiente al tomo LIX, 1942. 

Severo Díaz. El problema del agua potable en Guadalajara, Bol. Junta Aux. Jalisc. Soc, Mex. 
Geog. Est., Dec. 7 

José Cornejo Franco. La introducción del agua a la ciudad de Guadalajara. Ibid. 

Jesús Romero Frores. Colegios coloniales de Valladolid. Universidad Michoacana, Jan., 1942. 

ARTURO FonTEcILLA Larraín. Guadameciles, cueros de Córdoba y cordobanes durante la colonia. 
Bol, Acad. Chilena Hist., Apr., 1942. f i 

Nicero ALCALÁ Zamora. Reflecciones sobre las leyes de Indias. Rev, Acad. Geog. Hist. Nic., Dec. 

Jorcz Pérez ConcHa. Miguel de Santiago. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, (Quito), Jan, 1942. 

W. Ennesr AITKEN. La estancia de ganado mayor en los siglos XVI y XVII. Bol. Hist, Antig., 
Dec. 

Juan DE Aranaz. La Dehesa de Santiago. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist., Apr., 1942. 

ALBERTO MIRAMÓN. El crimen de la calle del ciprés. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

Ernesto Restrepo Tirano. La herencia del presidente Francisco de Sande. Ibid. 

RarFAEL ToBar Ariza, Nombres antiguos del río Magdalena. Ibid., June, 1942. 

GUILLERMO HERNÁNDEZ pe Aba. Ensayo sobre la evolución histórica de la propiedad, en 
Cundinamarca. Ibid., Dec. j 

ConsTaNcio BERNALDO DE Quirós. Penalidad en el código negro de Isla Española. Bol, Arch. 
Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Aug. 

Luis Crivez Orozco. Las instituciones democráticas de los indígenas mexicanos en la época 
colonial, América Indigena, Jan. 
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James Fercuson KinG. Descriptive Data on Negro Slaves in Spanish Importation Records and 
Bills of Sale. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 

Erwin WaLrer Pato. La’ puerta de San Diego en Santo Domingo. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Ciudad Trujillo), Aug. 

GABRIEL MENDEZ PLANCARTE. A Great Mexican Theologian: Francisco Xavier Alegre (1729- 
1788). Mid-America, Apr. 

Axvisio px ALMEIDA. Cristóvão Pereira de Abreu. Rev. Arg. Mun., May, 1942. 

Cartos M, Sopero. A familia Pereira da Silva da freguesia do Facío. Ibid. 

Materia médica misionera, del hermano Pedro Montenegro [cont.]. Rev, Bib. Nac., July, 1942. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Relación de los méritos y ejercicios literarios del doctor don Eusebio Ventura 
Beleña (1772). Rev. Hist. Am., Dec. 

Irvine A. Leonard. A Frontier Library, 1799. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Feb. 

Craupe G. Bowers. Thomas Jefferson and South America. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Apr. 

Gumo DespraDEL Y Batista. Testimonios de limpieza de sangre de don Tomás Bobadilla y 
Briones. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Sept. 

RoserT SIDNEY SmrrH. Shipping in the Port of Veracruz, 1790-1821. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Feb, 

FRANCISCO DE Aparicio. Relación de un viaje entre Mendoza y Buenos Aires en 1794. An. Inst. 
Etnogr. Am., 1942, 

Gurmiermo FeLiú Cruz. Un mulato ilustre: José Romero. Bol. Acad, Chilena Hist., Apr., 1942. 

Arsing PomPÉE, Les bases rationalistes de la nationalité haitienne, Rev, Soc, Hist. et Geog. 
Haiti, Jan, 

Roserto Borero SALDARRIAGA. Los afrancesados, Bol, Hist, Antig., June, 1942. 

Luis Aucusro Cuervo. La esposa de Nariño. 1bid.; Rev. Arch, Nac., July, 1942. 

Ramón Zapata. Francisco José de Caldas, Bol. Hist, Antig., June, 1942. 

Ramón Casrro Esreves. Lugares históricos relacionados con San Martín. Rev. Geog. Am., Aug. 

LupwrLL L. Monracue. L'indépendence haitienne et le commerce américain devant le congrès 
des Etats-Unis de 1'Amérique du Nord en 1806. Rev. Soc. Hist, et Geog. Haiti, Jan. 

WiLLiam Spence Roperrson. The So-called Apocryphal Letters of Colombres Mármol on the 
Interview of Guayaquil. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Harris GaYLorD Warren. Xavier Mina’s Invasion of Mexico. Ibid. 

Vicenre Lecuna. Campaña de Bomboná, 1822. Narración. Bol, Acad. Nac. Hist., July, 1942. 

CuarLes W. CENTNER. The Chilean Failure to Obtain Recognition. Rev. Hist. Am., Dec. 

MIGUEL AGUILERA. Algunos dichos bogotanos y la historia, Bol, Hist. Antig., June, 1942. 

Sopny Pizano DE Ortiz. Don Juan Bernardo Elbers, fundador de la navegación por vapor en el 
río Magdalena. Ibid., Sept. 

Enrique Orero D'Cosra. Asesinato de Córdova. Ibid., Dec, 

ALBERTO P. Corrazzo. El dictador Rosas y las Islas Malvinas. América, Jan. 

Datos sobre la vida del general Francisco Morazán, tomados literalmente de las memorias de 
Don José Antonio Vijil [concl.]. Rev. Arch. y Bib. Nac., Feb. 

Dante HammerLy Dupuy. Los últimos malones sobre el país de Huecubu. Rev. Geog. Am., 
Oct, 

Anprés BRAND. Los últimos charruas. Ibid. 

José Reina VALENZUELA, D. Francisco Cruz y la Botica del Pueblo [cont.]. Rev. Arch. y Bib. 
Nac., Feb, 

Luis ÁLvarez Urquieta. El pintor Ernesto Charton de Treville. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist., 
Apr., 1942. 

Epuarbo Crespo. Sarmiento urbanista. Nosotros, Sept. 

J. N. Bowman. The lost toma de razón: A Register of Land Grants Comes to Light, California 
Hist. Soc., Quar., Dec. 

GrorcE Coscrave. A Diplomatic Incident on the Little Mariposa. Ibid. 

E, Ronrícuez FAsrecar (hijo). El ocaso de don Andrés Lamas. Nosotros, Oct. 

Lurs GABRIEL Castro. Matrimonio Briceño Méndez-Santander y Omaña. Bol. Acad, Nac. Hist. 
(Caracas), July, 1942. 

Roserto EcHeverría Ropricuez. La expulsión de los jesuitas en 1850, Bol. Hist, Antig., June, 
1942. 
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L. F. Borya. El Dr. Antonio Borrero y Cortázar, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist; (Quito), Jan., 1942. 

Relación histórica de las misiones diplomáticas argentinas—Embajadas y legaciones [cont]. 
Rev. Bib. Nac., July, 1942. 

Cuartes G. Fenwick. The Inter-American Juridical Committee. dm. Jour. Internat, Law, Jan. 

Grorce C. Varant. The Aztecs: Their Cultural and Historical Position in Middle American 
Archaeology, Proc, Am. Philos. Soc., Vol. 86, No. 2. 

Syivanus GriswoLp MorLeY. Archaeological Investigations of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington in the Maya Area of Middle America, during the Past Twenty-eight Years. Ibid. 

Ear S. Pomeroy. Election of the Governor of Puerto Rico. Southwestern Social Science Quar., 
Mar. 

Jonn Nasar. Brazil’s Year of Change. Inter-Am., May. 


Herserr W. Bricos. Settlement of Mexican’ Claims Act of 1942. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Apr. . 


CarLETON Bears, The Pampas. Yale Rev., Spring. 

R. Harr Puurs. Cuba Goes to War. Inter-Am., May. 

Harry Bernsrein. Latin America Looks West. Ibid. 

Raye R, Prarr. Some Recent Works on the Latin-American Republics. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Índice del “Libro Becerro de Escrituras” [cont.], Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú, July, 1942. 

Índices [Archival ramos of Encomiendas, Gobernación y Capitanía General, Reales Provisiones, 
Compañía Guipuzcoana, Intendencia de Ejército y Real Hacienda, Hojas Militares, Causas de 
Infidencia, Secretaría del Interior y Justicia]. Bol. Arch. Nac., Sept. 


Índice general de los libros copiadores de la sección de relaciones exteriores (Archivo General 


de la Nación. —Sección F.) [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Sept. 
Archivo de la Secretaría Municipal de Puebla [concl.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
July} 1942. 
\ DOCUMENTS 


Fundación de la ciudad de Natá de los Caballeros, que se ejecùtó por el señor general don 
Pedro Arias Dávila en 20 de mayo de 1522, Rev. Arch. Nac., Nov. 

Acta del traslado de los restos de Ojeda. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Sept. 

Horacio H. Urreaca. Los de la Isla del Gallo no fueron 13 sino 14. Rev. Arch. Nac, Perú, 
July, 1942. 

1d. Algunas provisiones de Pizarro sobre encomiendas. Ibid., Jan., 1942. 

Jorce ZevaLLos QuiNones. El clérigo Diego Martín, mayordomo mayor de Gonzalo Pizarro. 
Ibid., July, 1942. i 
[Documents on the introduction of drinking water to the city of Guadalajara, 1640-1792]. Bol. 

Junta. Aux. Jalise. Soc. Mex. Geog. Est., Dec. 

Corrección Luco. Archivo General de Indias [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Sept. 

. Autos que se comenzaron por mandado del excmo. señor Duque de la Palata, Virrey de estos 
reynos, para trasladar la Villa de Pisco a un paraxe mas seguro y, alexado de la mar.— 
Año de 1688 [cont.]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú, July, 1942: 

E. Ropricuez Demoriz1. Relaciones históricas de Santo Domingo. Copia de vna carta que escrivió 
vn piloto del patache de la Real Armada de Barlovento a vn amigo suyo [1691]. Bol. Arch. 
Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Aug. : , 

Copiadores del Libertador [cont.]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), July, 1942. 

Documentos varios. Situación de Popayán. Ibid. 

Epmunpo O'Gorman. Papeles de D. Benito Díaz de Gamarra (Siglo XVI). Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Nac. (México, D. F:), July, 1942. 

Orpens Réctas (1738). Rev. Arq. Mun., May, 1942, 

Reales cédulas sobre jurisdicción de los gobetnadores de Panamá, Portobelo y Veraguas [1763- 
1769]. Rev, Arch. Nac., Nov. 

Descripción del puerto y ciudad de la Habana. Año 1764. Ibid., May, 1942. 

Libro de matrícula de estudiantes de los reales estudios del Colegio de San Carlos de Buenos 
Aires, 1773-1818 [cont.]. Rev. Bib. Nac., July, 1942. 
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Real cédula a la Audiencia de Santafé, fecha en San Ildefonso el 22 de agosto de 1776, para que 
informe sobre la propuesta creación de una universidad en Panamá, Rev. Arch. Nac., Nov. 

Canal de Panamá. Documentos para su historia [1780-1786]. Ibid. 

Libro quinto de las cedulas y reales provisiones depachadas por el rey nuestro señor a la dignidad 
arzobispal de la Ciudad de los Reyes [1782-1788] [cont.]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Pert, July, 1942. 

Breve pontificio de Su Santidad Pío VI, por el cual se faculta a los arzobispos y obispos de Indias 
para que puedan conceder licencia a niñas honradas y procreadas de padres honrados y. 
decentes para que entren en clase de educandas en el Monasterio de Santa Clara de La Habana 
y en los demás monasterios que, respectivamente, les estén sujetos (Roma, 21 de julio de 
1795). Rev. Arch, Nac., May, 1942. 

Índice, Archivo de la Real Junta de Temporalidades. Títulos de la Hacienda San Javier [cont.]. 
Rev. Arch, Nac. Perú, July, 1942. 

Real cédula por la cual se exime de todos los derechos, alcabalas y diezmos al azúcar, algodón, 
café y añil de la isla de Cuba (Aranjuez, 22 de abril de 1804). Rev. Arch. Nac., May, 1942. 

Las “memorias curiosas” o “diario de Bertuti” [Buenos Aires, 1806-07] [cont.]. Rev. Bib, 
Nac., July, 1942. 

Campaña de las Provincias Unidas con la Banda Oriental.—1812, 1bid. 

Isaac J. BARRERA. Documentos históricos. Doña Rosa Zárate y don Nicolás de la Peña [1812- 
1813]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1942. 

Correspondencia entre don Francisco Montalvo, Capitán General del Nuevo Reino de Granada, 
y don Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, Capitán General de la isla de Cuba [1812-1813]. Rev. Arch. 
Nac., May, 1942. 

La gestión diplomática de Rivadavia [Rivadavia to Juan Martín de Pueyrredón, Paris, November 
6, 1816]. Rev. Bib, Nac., July, 1942. 

Documentos sobre la familia Caro [1816-1847]. Rev. Arch. Nac., Sept. 

Papeis avulsos (1818) [São Paulo municipal affairs]. Rev. Arg. Mun., May, 1942. 

Entierro de Nariño. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. * 

Carta histórica de don Vicente Rocafuerte a don Pedro Gual, Secretario del Interior y Relaciones 
Exteriores, sobre la independencia de Cuba (Maracaibo, 21 de noviembre de 1823). Rev. Arch. 
Nac., May, 1942. 

Diócesis de Panamá. Documentos para su historia [1823-1835]. 1bid., Nov. 

El gobierno de don Manuel Dorrego en conflicto con el Imperio del Brasil [1827]. Rev. Bib. 
Nac., July, 1942. 

Tumultos populares en Cartagena. Año de 1828. Rev. Arch. Nac., June, 1942. 

BeLisarrio Maros Hurrapo. Documentos relativos a la exhumación y traslado de las cenizas del 
Libertador Simón Bolívar de la ciudad de Santa Marta a la de Caracas [1830-1941]. Bol. 
Hist. Antig., Nov. 

Estadistica de la provincia de Barquisimeto en 1834 [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Nac., Sept. 

DICTADURA DE MELO. Año de 1854. Rev. Arch. Nac., July, 1942. 

Correspondencia de Luis L. Domínguez con Félix Frías: Asuntos Varios [1871]. Rev. Bib. 
Nac., July, 1942.. 

Caída del militarismo en el Perú, Manuel Pardo, 1872-1878 [concl.]. Ibid, 

Diario íntimo de Dn. Enrique Guzmán de los años 1876-1877 [concl.]. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. 
Nic., Dec. 

Haiti et lindépendence cubaine. Une lettre du Général Antonio Maceo au Général Máximo 
Gómez [February 6, 1880]. Rev. Soc. Hist. et Geog. Haiti, Jan. . 

Parroquias y vicarias de Bogotá. Bol. Hist. Antig., Dec. 

Documentos sobre el actual estado de guerra [World War 11]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, 
D. F.), July, 1942. 


ES 


eo. . « Historical News . . . . 


American Historical Association 


It will be noted that this issue is perhaps more actuel without being less his- 
torical than previous issues or than the volumes of the Review during the first 
World War. The first article, by a former President of the Association, now 
professor emeritus at Cornell University, was prepared, as Mr. Becker notes, as 
the Penrose Lecture before the Americah Philosophical Society. Dr. Willcox, who 
contributes the article on “The Tory Tradition,” is now assistant professor of 
history at the University of Michigan. Professor Hitti holds the chair in Semitic 
literature in Princeton University. He is a native of the Lebanese Republic, a 
graduate of the American University in Beirut, and received his Ph.D, from 
Columbia University. His brief History of the Arabs has just appeared. Professor 
Lester Cappon while teaching American history has for over a decade been con- 
cerned as archivist and now as library consultant with the historical collections of 
the University of Virginia. His article summarizes the experience in record keep- 
ing and history writing in the first World War that should have applications to 
similar current activities. 

Beginning with the first issue of the next volume in October, the names of 
authors of articles with identification will appear at the beginning of their con- 
tributions. 


“The Story behind the Headlines,” broadcast over a nation-wide network of 
the National Broadcasting Company for the past five years, has steadily increased 
its popularity with listeners. During the first three years the program was sus- 
pended during the summer months. Owing to the demand from individual sta- 
tions it was then made a continuous feature throughout the year. The number of 
stations taking the program rose to sixty-three in 1941. The C.A.B. (Crosley) 
rating has increased steadily, especially since the beginning of 1943, and reached 
6.5 in April. This represents 6.5 per cent of the available listening audience. It 
compares favorably with some highly publicized sponsored news programs. It now 
has the highest rating of any sustaining talks program on N.B.C. “The Story 
behind the Headlines” is broadcast by the National Broadcasting Company in co- 
operation with the American Historical Association. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: additional photoprints (representing 1,206 pages) of manuscripts in Spanish 
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archives (Archivo General de Indias and Biblioteca Colombina in Seville and 
Archivo Histórico Nacional in Madrid), ca. 1536 to 1635; photostat of indenture 
involving Catesby Cocke and John Graham, of Fairfax County, Virginia, Law- 
rence Washington and Joseph West, October 22, 1748 (witnessed by George 
Washington); sixty papers of Ebenezer Foote, pertaining to New York state 
politics, the War of 1812, legal and family matters, 1751 to 1871 and undated; 
petition from the Stockbridge Indians to the General Assembly of Massachusetts, 
signed by Jehoikin (his mark) and Mantook Aman (his mark), May 23, 17553 
one box of notes and vocabularies on the, Indians of northwestern America, pre- 
pared by Abraham Alfonse Albert Gallatin, undated; Portuguese manuscript (one 
volume) entitled “Anticatastrofe de Portugal. Vida e sucesos del Rey D. Afonso 
6° de Portugal... . Por um Anonimo. Madrid ano de 1762. Recopilado e traduzido 
da Lingoa espanhola em q[ue] foi composto, na Portugueza. Ano de 1764”; notes 
collected by Elizabeth S. Kite relating to Colonel John Fitzgerald (United States 
Revolution, friend of George Washington), to members of the Carroll and Digges 
families and to others, with copies of letters and documents, clippings, and other 
printed matter, March 12, 1768, to March 11, 1938; photograph of draft of letter 
from George Washington to Lord Botetourt, dated at Mount Vernon, September 
9, 1770; one roll of positive microfilm of letters and documents by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and letters to him, June, 1776, to December 21, 1824 (originals in library of 
American Philosophical Society) (restricted); photograph of certificate by Na- 
thanael Greene, relating to John Murray (founder of Universalism in America), 
May 27, 1777 (original at Tufts College); one volume of votes and resolutions, Sep- 
tember 2, 1777, to January 3, 1778, and letter-book, November 3, 1779, to February 
6, 1782, of the Navy Board of the Eastern Department, of the Continental Con- _ 
gress; negative and positive photostats of “rough Copy” of “On Atheism” (poem) 
by Phyllis Wheatley, signed “Africania,” undated (original in Ridgeway Library _ 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania); photostat of “An Essay on Slavery, with 
submission to Divine providence, Knowing that God Rules over all things,” a 
poem ‘written by Jupiter Hammon, November ro, 1786 (original in Yale Univer- 
sity Library) (restricted); typewritten copy of letter from Enoch Edwards to 
James Monroe, dated at London, October 2, 1795; certificate issued by Edward 
James, Swedish vice consul, at Bristol, England, to Johan Niles, August 4, 1807; 
twenty-two letters from James Knox Polk to Colonel Samuel H. Laughlin, per- 
taining to political matters, election of Speaker of the House in 1836, nomination 
of President and Vice-President in 1840 and President in 1844, dated March 15, 
1822, to July 16, 1845; photograph of letter from Thomas Jefferson to the Rev. 
Thomas Whittemore (Universalist minister in Cambridge, Massachusetts), June 
5, 1822; “Problèmes d'Arithmétique appartenant à Camille Vourion . . . de 
Mignéville Meurthe et Moselle France,” and notebook kept by him when a 
college student in France in 1856, covering the dates 1852 to 1886 and including 
letters dated February 3 to 13, 1856; four additional diaries of Edwin A. Van Cise 
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(editor and lawyer of Iowa, the Black Hills, and Denver, Colorado), December 
13, 1861, to September 13, 1864; two mimeographed copies of typescript of 
“Reminiscence of the War between the States. As told by Philip Hodnett Harral- 
son, 1861-1912,” undated; journal of an unidentified field representative of the 
United States Christian Commission during the Civil War, drawings of houses 
in Virginia and North Carolina, January 27 to March 26, 1865, and October 19, 
1865; typewritten copy of narrative of the burning of Columbia, South Carolina, 
February 17, 1865, and journey to Fayetteville, North Carolina, with Sherman’s 
army, February to March, 1865, by Harriette C. Keatinge, August, 1909; photo- 
graph of letter from Abraham Lincoln to Mrs. Amanda H. Hall (containing 
quotation “Fondly do we hope . . .” to “and righteous altogether” from his second 
inaugural address), March 20, 1865; a large scrapbook of manuscripts, pamphlets, 
a photograph, and newspaper clippings, additional to the papers of William 
Tecumseh Sherman and pertaining mainly to the Civil War, 1859 to 1890, but 
principally 1865 to 1890; one box of papers of Peregrine W. Browning (merchant 
and tailor of Washington, D. C.), dated 1825 to 1900 (mainly 1842 to 1847, ac- 
counts and journal concerning Panama and environs); scrapbook of newspaper 
clippings, with manuscript index, 1833 to 1844 and undated (from the estate of 
William Cabell Rives); original manuscript of poem “The Village Blacksmith” by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, written in 1841 and published in 1842; record 
book, kept by the Reverend John Keep, of subscriptions for purchase of the Cleve- 
land American and to publish a Liberty Party paper at Cleveland, Ohio, dated 
Summit County, Akron and Northfield, August 14 and 20, 1847, including record 
of convention, August 11 and 12, 1847; two boxes of additional papers of Edward 
L. Hartz (captain, United States Army), 1847 to 1910 (about 305 pieces); photo- 
stat of sketch showing appearance of Thaddeus Stevens’ house in Gettysburg, 
` Pennsylvania, before 1848, and photograph of parlor of the same house, showing 
wallpaper, “La Chasse,” before it was removed at the time the house was demol- 
ished in 1924; typewritten manuscript of “The Family of Thaddeus Stevens” by 
Elsie Singmaster Lewars; seventeen papers of, or relating to, James Gillespie 
Blaine (mainly letters from him to Whitelaw Reid), March 10, 1870, to July 11, 
1892 (chiefly March 10, 1870, to July 5, 1879); photostat of letter from George 
Armstrong Custer to Lawrence [ ], dated at Fort Lincoln, Dakota, May 
19, 1874; seven boxes of papers of, or collected by, Anita Newcomb McGee, relat- 
ing to the genealogy of the Simon Newcomb and allied families, and to scientific 
matters, covering the dates, ca. 1553 to 1935 and undated, but mainly 1880 to 
1935; twenty-two packages and one folder of carbon copies of typescript records 
of the Matador Land and Cattle Company, Limited, of Dundee, Scotland, 1885 
to 1915, and a related clipping; diary of Mrs. Mary W. Gribble (Mrs, Harry 
Gribble) during journey from Sah Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China, and back 
to Japan, January 1 to July 13, 1886; letter of Robert Todd Lincoln, March 13, 
1888; twenty-four boxes of papers of the Russian church (Greek Orthodox Cath- 
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olic) in North America and the Aleutian Islands (correspondence of Bishops 
Evdokim and Tikhon, etc.), mainly 1892 to 1917 (about 6,051 pieces), with list; 
197 pen and ink portrait sketches of eminent scientists, with individual autograph 
signatures and notes, 1897 to 1936, made by the Parisian artist Robert Kastor; ten 
items additional to the papers of George William Norris (photographs, print of 
photograph, crayon portrait, printed clipping with portraits, and photostat of 
letter), dated March 19, 1910, to November 4, 1942; one box of additional papers 
of George William Norris, July 6, 1942, to April 3, 1943 (pertaining to political 
questions and including two letters from Franklin Delano Roosevelt) (restricted); 
two letters from Elbert Hubbard and one letter from Alice Hubbard to Clifton S. 
Wady, editor, The Pacific Printer and Publisher, San Francisco, California, April 
22 to August 1, 1912; three volumes of papers of George Creel, consisting mainly 
of letters and notes by Woodrow Wilson and carbon copies of letters and notes 
by George Creel written to Wilson or submitted for his opinion before publica- 
tion, March 14, 1917, to November 26, 1918, and March 21, 1931 (restricted); 
nine volumes of scrapbooks of letters, documents, printed clippings, and leaflets, 
and two loose programs, relating to United States Liberty Loans, 1917 to 1919 
and undated; letter from Harry Augustus Garfield to Betty J. Laughlin, relating 
to the proficiency of James Abram Garfield, his father, in writing with either 
hand and in writing Greek and Latin, May 25, 1942; manuscripts and other ma- 
terials of, and relating to, poets and poetry (formerly in the Rare Book Room), 
in amount about twelve shelves. ` 


The National Archives has continued to receive many groups of Agriculture 
Department records as a result of the department’s decision to transfer all its non- 
current records of administrative value and historical interest. The recent accession- 
ing of the general files of the Bureau of Home Economics, 1917-37, marked the 
completion of the transfer of the inactive central records of all the major Agricul- 
ture Department bureaus. Naval records in the National Archives are constantly 
being supplemented by transfers from the department at Washington and to a 
less extent from the field. From the Navy Yard at Philadelphia have come records 
relating to its history and administration, including a “Waste Book,” 1794-1801, 
containing an account of receipts and disbursements of timber, iron, rum, and 
money and references to some of the first ships to be built for the Navy, From the 
department at Washington have come the main correspondence files of the Office 
of the Secretary, 1932-40; and records of the Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Notable among other recent accessions are the general correspondence files of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1822-1935; Coast Guard records, 1838- 
1941, consisting of vessel logs, station journals, correspondence, and fragmentary 
lighthouse records of Puerto Rico (1838-90) and of the Virgin Islands (1911-17); 
records of the former Consular Bureau of the State Department concerning Amer- 
ican citizens abroad, 1914-20; records of the former Central Bureau of Planning 
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and Statistics, 1918-19, including reports to the President and copies of data sent 
to the Peace Conference; records of the War Department Offices of the Surgeon 
General, 1928-37, and the Chief Signal Officer, 1920-42; and the unpublished final 
report of the director general of the discontinued Army Specialist Corps, 1942. 
Recent publications of the National Archives designed to facilitate the work of 
agencies engaged in the prosecution of the war include a Preliminary Inventory 
of the War Labor Policies Board Records, compiled by Mary Walton Livingston 
and Leo Pascal, and two Special Lists: No. 3, Records of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs Relating to the United States Military Government of Cuba, 1898-1902, 
and the United States Provisional Government of Cuba, 1906-1909; compiled by 
Kenneth Munden, and No. 4, Records of the Bureau of Insular Affairs Relating 
to Puerto Rico, 1898-1934, compiled by Kenneth Munden and Milton Greenbaum. 
These Special Lists are intended to facilitate the study of problems of the adminis- 
tration of occupied territories. 


President Roosevelt has recently transferred to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park, New York, additional White House files, 1933-41, con- 
sisting of correspondence, memoranda, reports, and other records relating to the 
operation and policies of Federal agencies, to the interests and activities of such 
organizations as the American Red Cross, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the American Federation of Labor, 
and to‘ such diversified subjects as immigration, disasters, taxes, music, women, 
and the theater. The files relating to government agencies contain correspondence 
between the White House and Federal officials on matters of policy, administra- 
tion, appointments, the allocation of funds, the planning of new functions, and 
relations with Congress, particularly with reference to legislation. The files relating 
to organizations or special interests contain, for the most part, letters urging the 
President’s support of certain measures, such as pension legislation, or policies, 
such as the maintenance of equal rights for women in government work. Other 
White House records received include memoranda of telephone calls made and 
received by the President and his secretaries, 1933-34; a chronological file”of tele- 
grams sent and received by the President, Mrs. Roosevelt, and the White House 
staff, 1933-39; anonymous letters, 1942; and copies of the official stenographic 
reports of the President’s addresses and press conferences, 1942. The President has 
also sent to the library a file of invitations to him to speak at various functions, 
copies of his replies, and programs of meetings attended, 1913-19. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
varied activities as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as a leader of the Democratic 
party, and as an advocate of the League of Nations are interestingly reflected in 
these papers. Campaign strategy and Democratic strength on the eve of the 1936 
presidential election and the political climate of the country in 1938 are discussed 
in letters sent to James A. Farley as chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, copies of which have also been transferred to the library by the President. 
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A large file of Mrs. Roosevelt’s correspondence, 1933-39, has been received from 
the White House. It is arranged by subjects, such as philanthropies, lectures, 
writings, social welfare, and educational activities, and social and business affairs. 


Members of the staff of the National Archives who have recently been trans- 
ferred or detailed to historical specialist, records officer, or similar positions in 
other government agencies include Dorsey W. Hyde, jr., special assistant to the 
Archivist, to the War Production Board; Robert D. Hubbard, executive officer, 
to the Navy Department; Martin P. Claussen, of the Division of Labor Depart- 
ment Archives, and Nona-Murray Lucke, of the office of the Assistant Director of 
Records Accessioning and Preservation, to the War Department; Carl L. Lokke, 
of the Office of Research and Records Description, to the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War; Stuart Portner, of the Division of War Department Archives, to the 
War Relocation Authority; and Albert H. Leisinger, jr., of the Division of State 
Department Archives, and- Albert Post, of the Division of Labor Department 
Archives, to the Board of Economic Warfare. Members of the staff who have 
recently entered the armed or auxiliary services include Herbert E. Angel, Frank 
E. Bridgers, Ernest R. Bryan, Robert Claus, Chester L. Guthrie, Fred C. Halley, 
Alfred C. Proulx, Charles L. Stout, and Eunice Whyte. 


The National Archives has recently issued in processed form reports on the 
records of the Bureau of Insular Affairs relating to Puerto Rico, 1898 to 1934, and - 
on the military government of Cuba by the United States, 1898 to 1902, and the 
provisional government of 1906 to 1909. Selected files of the material now deposited 
in the Archives are listed, 


Through the generosity of George Creel, head of the Committee on Public 
Information during World War I, the Library of Congress has recently received 
a valuable group of papers, including more than one hundred original letters from 
Woodrow Wilson and several typewritten manuscripts revised by the President. 
Especially interesting are Wilson's manuscripts of addresses, including the famous 
Fourteen Points speech of January 8, 1918, bearing corrections and revisions in 
his careful, distinctive handwriting. There are also drafts of letters and telegrams 
drawn up by Creel for Wilson’s signature and a number of Creel's own proposed 
statements, submitted for comment. The President's handwritten notes upon all 
of these give evidence of his detailed consideration. Many were used, a few were 
rejected with a kindly word of explanation; but all show the imprint of Woodrow 
Wilson’s thought. 


The South Carolina Historical Society announces the opening of the papers 
of Robert Francis Withers: Allston (1801-64), presented in 1933, with temporary 
restrictions, by Mrs. Charles Albert Hill, daughter of Governor Allston.. The col- 
lection, some nine thousand items in extent, includes plantation records, business 
letters, and the correspondence of the Allston family through three generations. 
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The Library of Congress and the National Gallery of Art joined in a com- 
memorative program and exhibition on April 13, the bicentennial of the birth of, 
Thomas Jefferson. Both institutions brought forth their treasures of papers, 
portraits, manuscripts, and architectural drawings, all the work of Jefferson's 
versatile genius; even the original of the Declaration of Independence came out 
of its wartime shelter. This note from the publicity is of general interest: 


Jefferson’s personal library of 6,000 volumes was purchased by Congress in 1815 
to replace the original library destroyed the previous year in the burning of the 
Capitol. Unhappily, another fire in 1851 destroyed a large part of the Jefferson 
collection, but a residue of some 2,000 volumes has survived. This part of Jeffer- 
son’s library constitutes the nucleus around which the Library’s present collections 
were built. 


An annotated bibliography of Jefferson’s library is being prepared and should be 
printed as soon as funds permit. 


The Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America devoted its annual public 
session on Monday, May 3, to a commemoration of the Copernicus quadricen- 
tennial and the anniversary of the Polish constitution of May 3, 1791. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships have been awarded for research in 
historical and related subjects: Ray A. Billington, Smith College, a history of the 
expansion of settlement in America, from the Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi 
River; John Theodore Flanagan, University of Minnesota, the literature of the 
Middle West from 1820, or roughly the beginnings of civilization west of the 
Alleghenies, to the present; Lawrence Averell Harper, University of California, 
economic activities and governmental regulations in the English colonies in 
America; Fred Harvey Harrington, University of Arkansas, diplomatic aspects 
of the growth of American enterprise abroad, with emphasis upon the formative 
years, 1865-1900; Wilbur Kitchener Jordan, University of Chicago, a history of 
English thought in the early seventeenth century; John Donald Lewis, Oberlin 
College, trends in American political thought and institutions since 1900; Elizabeth 
McCausland, Sarah Lawrence College, a study of the status of the artist in Amer- 
ica from colonial times to the present, with especial attention to the relation be- 
tween art and patronage; Kathleen Romoli, New York City, a history of Darien, 
the first colony of the American mainland, and of the discovery, conquest, and 
earliest colonization of the Isthmus of Panama; Townsend Scudder III, Swarth- 
more College, a biographical history of the town of Concord, Massachusetts, from 
its founding in 1635 to the present; Madeleine B. Stern, Long Island City High 
School, New York, a biography of Louisa May Alcott; Hugh Mason Wade, 
Cornish, New Hampshire, the intellectual awakening of French Canada after 
1860, based upon the extensive correspondence of Francis Parkman with the 
principal French Canadian, English Canadian, French, and American writers on 
New France; Dixon Wecter, University of California at Los Angeles, the comple- 
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tion of a study of the relationship of soldiers to the civilian population after the 
United States’ three major wars; David Harris Willson, University of Minnesota, 
a biography of James I, king of England and Scotland. 


The Pulitzer Prize in history for 1943 was awarded Esther Forbes for her 
volume Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. The prize for the best biography 
was given Samuel Eliot Morison for his life of Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea. 


Edmund Cody Burnett’s The Continental Congress won a Loubat Prize. Unlike 
the Pulitzer prizes, which are awarded every year, the Loubat prizes, established 
in 1893 by the Duc de Loubat, are awarded every five years for “the best work 
on the history, geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of 
North America.” 


The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society for the 
best essay on any subject approved by the literary directors. Essays must be sent 
in by February 28, 1944. For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. x10. 


Stanford University on January 1, 1943, opened an Institute of American 
History. It is the purpose of the institute, as announced by the director, Edgar 
Eugene Robinson, executive head of the department of history, to examine current 
conceptions of American history and current methods of presenting American 
history in the schools, colleges, and universities. As director, Dr. Robinson will 
have an advisory committee of five: Thomas A. Bailey, Charles A. Barker, Harold 
W. Bradley, George H. Knoles, and Maxwell H. Savelle, all teachers of American 
history at Stanford. 


In September, 1942, a Historical Branch was established in the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff, A-2 (Intelligence), Headquarters, United States Army 
Air Forces. The aims are to gather materials for a permanent record and to prepare 
a history of all activities, functions, and units of the AAF, administrative as well 
as operational. Included in the branch are units dealing with administrative his- 
tory, operational history, biography, popular narrative, archives, and special 
projects. Among the personnel of the Historical Branch are Colonel Clarence B. 
Lober; Major Clanton W. Williams, formerly of the University of Alabama; 
Colonel Hans C. Adamson, Lieutenant Colonel Falk Harmel, and Major Ernest L. 
Jones, all Air Corps historical writers; and various civilian historians and archivists. 


An act of the general assembly, ratified in February, changed the name of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission to the State Department of Archives 
and History. The department’s appropriation for the 1943-45 biennium is approxi- 
mately $54,000, as compared with $46,440 for the 1941-43 biennium. 
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Dr. Robert E. Stone of the University of California, associate chief of the OPA 
automobile rationing branch, was granted a short leave by the rationing depart- 
ment so that he might organize the work of the newly created historical records 
office of the Office of Price Administration. The historical records office is estab- 
lished for the purpose of co-operating with the staff of the committee on records 
of war administration in the Bureau of the Budget. The historical records officer 
is charged with the systematic collection of significant records of major policy, 
organizational and administrative problems, and with the continuous analysis of 
such records, making such analyses available to operating officials of the agency 
involved. 


Professor H. A. White of the University of Nebraska is continuing his prepara- 
tion of a subject index to A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave’s Short Title Cata- 
logue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of Books Printed 
Abroad, 1475-1640, first announced in 1941. He now has well over thirty thou- 
sand entries on cards. 


Petsonal 


Christopher L. Ward died February 20 in Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. Ward 
supplemented a distinguished legal career by wide ranging literary activity in 
light-hearted prose. He was president of the Historical Society of Delaware and 
the author of two ventures in historical popularization, The Dutch and the 
Swedes on the Delaware (1930) and New Sweden on the Delaware (1938). 


René Lufriu y Alonso died in Havana on March 6 in his fifty-second year. He 
had been active in the political and cultural life of Cuba. He had been secretary 
of the Academia de la Historia de Cuba and was the author of biographies of a 
number of Cuban leaders, including Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Antonio de la 
Piedra, and Manuel Sanguily. i 


Dr. Rowland Hill Harvey, associate professor of history in the University of 
California at Los Angeles, died March 10. Dr. Harvey received his doctor’s degree 
from Stanford University in 1923 and joined the California staff the following 
year. His historical writing includes Samuel Gompers, Champion of the Tosling 
Masses (1935). 


Mrs. Jessica Hill Bridenbaugh died on March 23. She was graduated from 
Radcliffe College in 1930 and obtained an M.A. the next year. She had con- 
tributed to the Dictionary of American Biography, to various scholarly journals, 
and with her husband wrote Rebels and Gentlemen, a history of Philadelphia 
published last year. 


Pavel ‘Nikolaevich Miliukov, the eminent Russian historian and statesman, 
died at Aix-les-Bains, France, on March 31 at the age of eighty-four. A graduate 
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of the University of Moscow and a student of Kliuchevsky, Miliukov achieved 
prominence among the Russian historians with the publication in 1892 of his 
monograph on National Economy of Russia and the Reform of Peter the Great 
[Gosudarstvennoe Khoziastvo Rossti i reforma Petra Velikago]. This was fol- 
lowed in quick succession by Main Currents of Russian Historical Thought 
[Glaunyia techeniia russkoi istoricheskoi mysli] (1897), Studies in the History 
of Russian Culture [Ocherki po istorii russkoi kultury] (Volumes I-III, 1896- 
1903), and From the History of the Russian Intelligentsia [Iz istorii russkot 
intelligentsiz] (1902), a collection of essays on Russian intellectual history. All 
these works showed not only the author’s remarkable erudition and mastery of 
historical technique but also an unusual ability for historical synthesis. During * 
the decades that followed Mr. Miliukov engaged mostly in political activities, 
first as the recognized leader of the liberal opposition in Russia and its principal 
spokesman in the Duma; then, after the downfall of the imperial regime, as the 
first minister of foreign affairs in the provisional government; and finally, since 
the establishment of the Soviet regime, as one of the leaders of the democratic 
wing of the Russian emigration. Among his works published since the Revolu- 
tion many dealt with contemporary events in Russia, as for instance, his unfinished 
History of the Second Russian Revolution [Istoriia vtoroi russkoi tevoliutsti] 
(Volume I, in three parts, 1921-24), Russia in Transition [Rossiia na Perelome] 
(Volumes I-II, 1927), and La politique extérieure des Soviets (1934). But he also 
went back to his studies in the earlier periods of Russian history, and in 1937 pub- 
lished an entirely revised edition of the first part of his Studies in the History of 
Russian Culture. This is virtually a new book, and it is an eloquent testimony to 
the vitality and mental vigor of its author, who at the time of its publication was 
seventy-cight years old. Mr. Miliukov had many friends and many connections 
in this country. He lectured at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1903 
and at the Lowell Institute in Boston the following winter, and he returned as a 
Lowell Institute lecturer in 1921. Both series of lectures subsequently were pub- 
lished (Russia and Its Crisis [1905] and Russia To-day and To-Morrow [1922]). 


The number of competent scholars in the field of the history of science is all 
too small. It is therefore a considerable loss to research in this field when death 
takes a scholar like Professor Frederick Barry of Columbia University. Professor 
Barry’s college and graduate training at Harvard was in the field of chemistry. 
It was with the teaching of chemistry that he chiefly concerned himself during 
the earlier part of his career, and it was as an instructor in chemistry that he 
joined the Columbia faculty in 1912. His growing absorption in history led to his 
transfer to the department of history, in which at the time of his death, April 5, 
he held the rank of full professor. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb, one of Britain’s leading socialists and wife of the first 
Baron Passfield, died on April 30 at the age of eighty-five. Throughout her life 
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Beatrice Webb devoted her energies to the cause of labor. With her husband she 
was a leader: of the Fabian Society out of which gradually developed the Labor 
party. Well known for the famous “minority report,” which proposed the aboli- 
tion of the British Poor Law and the substitution of measures to prevent rather 
than palliate public destitution, Mrs. Webb also attained fame as an author. In 
1936 the Webbs published their two-volume Soviet Communism: A New Civiliza- 
tion, and in the same year Mrs. Webb’s autobiography, My Apprenticeship, ap- 
peared, 


Mr. Allen C. Clark of Washington died at the age of eighty-five on May 16, 
By profession an insurance executive, Mr. Clark had concerned himself actively 
with the history of the capital city and the District of Columbia. He was for a 
quarter of a century president of the Columbia Historical Society and had written 
numerous books and papers about Washington and its public characters, includ- 
ing Life and Letters of Dolly Madison (1914), Abraham Lincoln in the Capital 
City (1925), and Origin of the Capital City (1927). 


Mr. Edward Robins, who had been president of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society since 1936, died May 21 at the age of eighty-one. He was the author 
. among other volumes of biographies of General Sherman and Benjamin Franklin. 
He contributed reviews in the earlier years of the American Historical Review. 


The Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern ‘History for 1943 at 
Louisiana State University were given by Bell Irvin Wiley, professor and head of 
the department of history, University of Mississippi. For the four lectures Professor 
Wiley chose as his topic “The Plain People of the Confederacy.” 


Halvdan Koht, formerly professor of history at the University of Oslo and the 
Norwegian foreign minister from 1935 to 1941, was visiting lecturer in history 
at Pomona College on the Johnson and Westergaard Foundations for the month 
of March. Dr. Koht gave several lectures on Norway and the war and a series of 
lectures on the development of national consciousness. 


James W. Foster, associate head of the Maryland Room at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore; has been appointed director of the Maryland Historical 
Society. Dr. William D. Hoyt, jr., formerly on the staff of the Alderman Library 
at the University of Virginia, is now assistant director of the Maryland Historical 
Society. 


Walter B. Posey, formerly head of the history department of Birmingham- 
Southern College has accepted a position as professor of history at Agnes Scott 
College. He replaces Philip Davidson, who has been appointed professor of history 
and dean of the senior college and graduate school of Vanderbilt University. 
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Carl Vincent Confer has been appointed special lecturer in history at the 
University of Delaware. 


Charles C. Griffin has a leave of absence from Vassar College for the duration 
of the war to work in the State Department, Division of South American 
Republics, 


Edgar N. Johnson, professor of medieval history, University of Nebraska, has 
been granted leave of absence to join the Office of Strategic Services in Wash- 
ington, í 


The following members of the history staffs of various educational institutions 
in Mississippi are now serving with the armed forces: William D. McCain, 
John K. Bettersworth, Glover Moore, Paul Hardin, and Moreau B. Chambers. 


Horace Montgomery, State Teachers College at California, has enlisted in the 
United States Naval Reserve and is stationed at the Naval Pre-Flight School in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Both the American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association have authorized the appointment of committees on the present status 
of history teaching. The senior society limited its inquiry primarily to American 
history at the college level. The Mississippi Valley committee was given a wider 
commission, including history teaching below the college level. It has been pos- 
sible, however, to combine these two inquiries by the appointment of an identic 
committee. The membership of this committee of nine is not at this moment 
completed. Each association has made a small appropriation and additional funds 
have been obtained through a foundation grant. Professor Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota has obtained leave of absence and began his duties as 
executive-secretary on June 1. It is hoped to have a report ready this fall. 


Communications 


Tue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 


In my review of J. F. Mozley’s Life of John Foxe in the American Historical 
Review, October, 1942, I mentioned'in passing Mozley's list of names of Marian 
exiles, twelve to be exact, which he thought were additions to the list given by 
Miss C, H. Garrett in her volume on the Marian Exiles. This allusion caught 
Miss Garrett’s keen eye and I have before me her gloss on this point in the 
Mozley volume. By the standards she set in making up her list of exiles she finds 
three acceptable additions: Thomas Rose, Thomas Swinnerton (Ioannes Robarts, 
pseud.), and John Woolton, Bishop of Exeter. She rejects Elizabeth Berkley 
(women excluded from her list), Thomas Grafton, John Hellingham, Laremouth 
or Williamson, Lawrence King, John Price, William Traheron, Andrew Sadler, 
and George Constantine. At least three of these appear to be variant spellings 
of names already in her list. To each name Miss Garrett has appended notes to 
sustain her position in the matter. She would welcome any information that would 
bring to light a forgotten Marian exile. 


Washington, D. C. Convers Reap 
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